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Americen Academy 


By Vicero Ecsscwater 


ie close of the fourth session of th= T=i-<y-First Annual Meeting of the American 


Academy of Poltical at Social Science 


Rosewater: 
permitted, Mr. Chairman, 
zentlemen, I would ask ore 
a subject which is not in tke 
It has been announced 
sident of the Academy has 
dably detained by official 
'ashington, and we hare 
by his absence from the 
‘evening. It has not been 
aowever, that this sessicn 
conclusion of twenty-five 
vice by Dr. Rowe as Prezi- 
e American Academy f 
id Social Science, and I 
vecasion should not be al- 
_ 488 without at least having 
ao. vcought to our attention, ard 
raving «ır notice directed to tie 
nagnificent work he has done during 
hat time. The signal growth of tae 
Academy during the past twenty-five 
rears, the fact that this assemblage: is 
1ere, is a tribute to what he, with his 
issociates, has done toward building 1p 
his great institution. And not to take 
1p your time, I merely want to suggest 
chat the officers of the Academy voic- 
ng the sentiment of those who are here 
md. vebenefited by his work, and by 
‘he instruction and presence of the 
sper cers here, should send to Dr. Rowe 
ut‘ Yashington our greetings and ccn- 


wre 


=r=-lations on his quarter of a century 
z= President. (Applause.) 


Le E. M. PATTERSON: 

Tr. Rosewater’s statement presents 
2 xedicament. My admiration and- 
aF=ction for Dr. Rowe lead me at once 
tc zak if there is a second and to put the 
question to a vote, but I amrestrained 
b> the admonitions of Dr. Rowe 
tiEughout these twenty-five years 
tEai this assemblage should never pass 
anxresolutions. Fortunately, however, ` 
yaa. have solved my predicament, be- 
ca se by your generous applause you 
2x72 made it impossible for me to say 
>t you have not expressed yourselves. 
‘om: have anticipated a call from me 
ty showing your sympathy with the 
ices, and so, without calling for a vote, 
Iran consider that you have forestalled 


Ics, that you have voted for it, and 
, l=mee, expressed yourselves without 


‘inMmncetions. 


f--cing me to violate any of Dr. Rowe’s 
(Applause.) And in your 
J=salf I shall take the greatest of 
jd=asure in transmitting the message, 


. «c= I can assure you there is nothing 


tzat you could have done that would 
cer upon him greater pleasure, 
rær more deserved, than this simple 
ezression of your confidence in him 
=æ your appreciation of his wonderful 
tok. (Applause.) 
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FOREWORD 


‘Tue Thirty-first Annual Meeting be 


the American Academy of Political and'}| ( 
Social Science proved to be the. most. 
successful in the long series of meetings. 
held under the auspices of the Academy. 
The questions selected for disé tussion 
were in the foreground of publicjatten- 


tion at the time the meeting was held, 


and the discussions attracted attention’ 


throughout the country. 





A Special Committee in cared of the 


Annual Meeting endeavored to, have 


every view-point adequately repré- | 
sented and in the main was successful. 
In arranging the sessions of the Annual 
Meeting invitations were extendéd toa |H 


much larger number of persons ‘than |}, 


those who finally appeared on the 
program. Many of those invited were 


unable to accept the Academy/’s in; | 


vitation. Our members will readily 


appreciate the great difficulty involved || | ; E E 
; President. 


in carefully balancing a progrim ag 


‘elaborate asthat of the Annual Meeting. 
Í ‘The Academy maintains itself free 
l from all partisan affiliations and spon- 
sors no domestic or foreign policy. 
i ‘The sessions of the Annual Meeting are 


n ‘intended to offer a forum for the freest 
i expressions of intelligent and well- 


considered opinion. 

| The publication of the present 
volume will greatly strengthen the 
; influence of the Annual Meeting and 


; the thanks of the Academy are due to 


ithe men and women who made the 
| sacrifice to come to Philadelphia to 
participate in the discussions. 

The Officers of the Academy also 
desire to take this opportunity to ex- 
‘oréss sincere appreciation to the con- 





pributors to the special Annual Meeting 


Fund and to the members of the local 


[petion Committee. 
L. S. Rowe, 
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The Foreign Policy of the United States 


. Excerpts from the Address of Presiden; © 


~=oLdge at the Dinner of 


the United Press at New York ¿S Lait, Lpril 25, 1927 


HE policy that our Nation is trying 
to promote throughout the world 
is one of peace and good will based on a 
better understanding through justice 
and fair dealing. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that there are three main ele- 
ments on which we rely to advance this 
cause. First is the National Govern- 
ment as it comes into contact through 
alts duly constituted officers with the 
overnments and people of other 
untries. I doubt if the belief exists 
in any informed quarter that this is a 
belligerent Government desirous of 
oppression or bent on conquest. Our 
whole history and tradition, the mod- 
eration of our Military Establishment 
and the general attitude of our people, 
would altogether disprove any such 
assumption. 

While we have not been willing to 
assume any general attitude of crusad- 
ing toward other nations, and realizing 
that institutions cannot be bestowed 
but must be adopted have left them for 
the most part secure in their right to 
work out their own destiny, yet we 
have always been willing to encourage 
and assist, in so far as we could in 
harmony with international law and 
custom, other people in securing for 
themselves the benefit of these princi- 
ples and ideals. In that conflict be- 
tween freedom and despotism, which is 
as old as humanity, and which con- 
stantly recurs in one form or another, 
both among ourselves and among other 
people, it has always been the policy of 
this Government to extend its sym- 

iThe excerpts herewith printed are those 


relating to the foreign policy of the United 
States—Ctiypr L. Kine, Editor. 


psth: arc, in so far as it lawfully could, 
ite scx tc the side of freedom. 
Thex= sre some of the standards 
whick' i£ has been the policy of our 
Gover=mzat to support among its 
people az tome and in its dealings with 
otaer riétons. While it is well-estab- 
lished :ri=rnztional law that we have 
nc r&æa to interfere in the purely 
damestic affairs of other nations in 
their dèsīng: with their own citizens, 
it is ezi<dly well established that our 
Gove-—m-at has certain rights over 
ard esman duties toward our own 
cilizets æd their property, wherever 
th2y may >e -ocated. The person and 
property af a citizen are a part of the 
general! min of the Nation, even 
when 23-0ac. On the other hand, 
there is æ distinct and binding obliga- 
ticn cn -Ee part of self-respecting gov- 
erame—is io afford protection to the 
persoas aad property of their citizens, 
whereve- they may be. This is both 
because =f has an interest in them and 
because È has an obligation toward 
th2m., '_€ wculd seem to be perfectly 
obvicis Isat if it is wrong to murder 
and pillage within the confines of the 
Unite= Stes, it is equally wrong out- 
sice our bo»ders. The fundamental 
laws sf jastize are universal in their 
appliceih-. These rights go with the 
citizea. “‘Yherever he goes these duties 
of ow Gevernment must follow him. 
It & £ right to say that when our 
citizens ater a foreign country they 
should cc so with the understanding 
that he7 are to abide by the laws of 
that county. .They should, and they 
do, exd'ai1r Government would be the 
last t= irt=rfere in the just application 
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of the law of his domicile to ourleitizens. 


But this is only a partial statement ç of 


the case. The admission of out citizens 
within their territory is a voluntary act 
of foreign governments..,| It is! ait acit 
invitation. When we permit fordi igners 
to come here, and when other countries 
admit our citizens, we know ani they 
know that such aliens come and gü not 
only under the rights and duties'.im- 
posed by domestic law, but also lilader 
the rights and duties imposed by in- 
ternational law. There; is nbi; hing 
unfair, nothing imperialistic, , ini this 
principle. It has been | universally 
adopted and recognized jas right and 
just and is the only reasonable! nhethod 
by which enlightened humanity, can 
safeguard friendly intercourse 4 pinong 
the citizens of different nations. "This 
policy has been adopted i in furthe: tance 
ij 

of the humanitarian desire for a uni- 
versal reign of law. i 

These principles are | involve in 
some of the difficulties that we have 
recently been trying to work out! with 
foreign nations, especially, with'Mexico. 
We lave had claims against that coun- 
try running over a long series bf years, 
growing out of the death ‘of many of 
our citizens and the loss of their y prop- 
erty, running into hundreds of, millions 
of dollars. A very considerable portion 
of these cases has been due te revolu- 
tionary activities and other forti:s ‘of 
public violence. Publié order. ‘has 
never been entirely complete" iti that 
country. But lately our diffict: :Ities 
have been increased by the enactinent 
of laws by the Government itself, 
which we feel threatert the! ‘virtual 
confiscation of the property, Ri our 
citizens, even where their holdirigs are 
under titles which have been ta: 
lished for scores of years: E 

In 1857 Mexico adopted a cob tiii: 
tion. In its relation to the piotection 
of acquired property it provided|ainple 
security. Under its: terms many | of 


ie 





our people acquired holdings both 
through individual and corporate own- 
ership. During the more than 30 
years of President Diaz we were 
especially encouraged to make invest- 
ments,.to promote all kinds of develop- 
ment of the natural resources, trans- 
portation, and industries. After he 
was driven from office by revolution 
much disorder existed, with Presi- 
dents following one another in rapid 
succession. 

In 1917 a new constitution was 
adopted with provisions affecting agri- 
cultural, mining, and oil lands, which 
we thought threatened the holdings of 
our nationals with confiscation, 7% y- 
constitution is not self-enforcing, 7°42 
requires the promulgation of J) +3 
put it into effect. While this was in 
process of being brought about a gov- 
ernment was established which we did 
not recognize. In 1920 General Obre- 
gon was chosen President and sought 
recognition. In negotiations for that 
purpose it was repeatedly pointed out 
that we feared that the new constitu- 
tion, although one of its provisions 
expressly prohibited the enactment of 
retroactive laws, might be interpreted 
as retroactive in its effect upon the 
holdings of real estate which our people 
had secured prior to its adoption. We 
sought assurances from the Mexican 
Government that such was not the 
case. In order to prevent misunder- 
standing we sent two commissioners to 
Mexico City in 1923 to confer upon 
this subject, and also on the question 
of our claims, with two Mexican.com- 
missioners. Charles Beecher Warren 


‘and. John Barton Payne represented 


our Government. They had a series 
of conferences and kept written records 
of their proceedings, in which are set 
out the recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of two claims commissions 
and the understanding that the con- 
stitution of 1917 was not to be given 
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rqtroactive or confiscatory application. 
These records were duly signed ard 
attested by the commissioners ard 
_ were submitted to the President of 
` Mexico and the President of the 
United States for their mutual a2- 
' proval, which was given. It was 
solely because of our understanding 
secured in this formal way that our 
.. property rights would be respected, 
that recognition of the government of 
President Obregon was granted on 
September 8, 1923. 

During the winter of 1924 revol.- 
tionary activities started in Mexizo 
which it seems probable would have 

' aded in displacing President Obre- 

‘had not our Government furnished 
in. ‘th arms and ammunition largely 
on credit and given him the,advantaze 
of our moral support. Our help main- 
tained his position. Soon after Presi- 

_ dent Calles came into power he and tae 
Mexican Congress proposed laws aad 
regulations which we deemed threst- 
ened confiscation of American property. 
To prevent the appearance of acquies- 
cence we so notified Mexico prior to the 
passage of such laws. Nevertheless 
they were passed. We have made 
further protest against their being put 
into effect, as they are contrary to cur 
' understanding of the conference as a 
result of which we granted recognition. 
In the notes which have been received 


| 
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File there have been threats to seize 
of property, no such seizures have 
Ecely .been made, and suits are now 
perding in Mexican courts to restrain 
such seizures. Former decisions of 
ther courts are relied on to support 
tkee suits. 

Stripped of all technicalities and 
irtolved legal discussion, this is the 
xn difference which our Government 
Aa: with the Mexican Government. 
¥e do not question their right to take 
ax’ property, provided they pay fair 
ceMpensation. With their efforts to 
zeare a division of great estates, so 
thet more of their people may be land- 
asaers, we have every sympathy. We 
laze even agreed that our Government 
vsculd accept the bonds of the Mexican 
(cvernment in payment for damages 
aaarded by the commission for land 
tszen for this purpose. Of course, we 
tii not want any controversy with 
Tilexico. We feel every sympathy 
wich her people in their distress and 
Jawe every desire to assist them. 
‘TEat they welcome conditions under 
x Hich life and property are secure is 


' s2>wn by the hundreds of thousands of 


the government of President Callies ` 


refuses to be bound by what we thought 
was the understanding arrived at wth 
President Obregon. We closed the 
correspondence by notifying the Mexi- 
can Government that we stood squar2ly 
on the understanding made with Presi- 
dent Obregon and we expected it not to 
take any action that would deprive 
American citizens of their property or 
their property rights. 


Agricultural lands have apparently , 


been seized from time to time for which 
. ho compensation has yet been made. 


tazm who are coming to the United 
tates, where, through their industry, 
tazy thrive and prosper. Under these 
@aditions small land holdings would 
cevelop in Mexico as they have devel- 
cyed here. Those of her citizens who 
peferred to seek employment in in- 
custry, like many of our own people, 
‘weuld have an abundant opportunity 
their own country. Instead of 
‘cesiring to pursue any aggression or to 
Eske part in any oppression, we are 
erdeavoring through the most friendly 
+ £ices to demonstrate to their Govern- 
rent that their attitude in relation to 
azoperty will not only result in the 
economic disadvantage of their own 
>-ople, by preventing the investment 
«st outside capital so necessary for their 
development, but will greatly impair 


gii 
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their friendly relations with ithe 
interested nations. 

It is a cardinal principle of law that 
private property should not be taker 
without fair compensation. This prin- 
ciple is declared in our national, Con- 
stitution and in those of all our States. 
I know of no written constitution that! 
does not contain a similar provision! 
Under the constitution of 1917, and 


by-laws and regulations for carrying it. , 


into effect, we feel that Mexico is 
threatening to disregard this |great, 
elementary principle by undertaking 4, 
retroactive application of their consti} 
tution to property of our citizens ac? 
quired long before their constit ution: 
was adopted. 

The Senate recently passed a Les 
tion supporting the protection of Amer-, 
ican life and property and suggesting| 
resort to arbitration. We have at! 
present two commissions of arbitration! 
with Mexico, and the principle of 
arbitration has always been strongly’ 
advocated by our Government. | Ev-. 
erybody favors arbitration when the, 
question at issue is arbitrable. Under} 
the present circumstances I caa see! 
grave difficulties in formulating a, 
question which the two Governments 
would agree to submit to such a tribu- 
nal. The principle that property isı 
not to be confiscated and the duty of; 
our Government to protect it are so: 
well established that it is doubtful if. 
they should be permitted to be ques- 
tioned. Very likely Mexico would, 
feel that the right to make a constitu-| 
tion and pass laws is a privilege cf her! 
sovereignty which she could not permit i 

_to be brought into question. It has, 
therefore seemed that we are more 
likely to secure an adjustment through ` 
negotiation. I am glad to report)that'! 
the Mexican ambassador has recently 
declared to me that she does not intend: 
to confiscate our property, that she has" 
shown diligence in capturing ' and” 


‘ito uninhabited areas. 


H 
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punishing those who have murdered 


our, citizens, and expressed the wish, 
which we so thoroughly entertain, of 
‘keeping cordial and friendly relations. 
‘With a strong sentiment of this nature, 
which, I am convinced, animates the 
people of both countries, it will surely 
| be ‘possible to reach an amicable ad- 
‘jjustment. Our two peoples ought so 
ito conduct themselves that there will 
‘Hever be any interference with our 
ancient ties of friendship. 
: Our relationship to Nicaragua I have 
set out in detail in a message to the 
Congress. For a dozen years we kept a 
force of marines in that country at the 
‘earnest solicitation of its Government. 
During this time the people were peace- 
ful, orderly, and prosperous, and their 
tational debt was greatly reduced. 
‘Almost at once after I withdrew the 
‘marines revolution was started. Fi- 
nally a President was designated by 
the Congress which appeared to us and > 
to other Central American countries to 
have a constitutional title and we 
it herefore recognized him. As the dis- 


lordérs continued, on his representation 


‘that he was unable to protect American 


'i lives and property, I sent a force of 


narines for that purpose. Their pres- 
ence has undoubtedly prevented the 
larger towns from being pillaged and 
confined the fighting for the most part 

We have sold 
arms and ammunition, as we did in 
the case of Mexico, to the Nicara- 
guan Government. The revolutionary 
fe wrces appear to have received arms 
and, ammunition from some source in 
Mexico. With a hope that we might 
be furnished with information which 
would better enable us to deal with the 
situation, I have sent Henry L. Stim- 
scm, former Secretary of War, to that 
lcountry. Meantime, it is reported 
that the Government forces have been ` 
apparently successful in driving the 
re evolutionists from the field. 


J | 
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In addition to the private property 
of our citizens, which is employed in 
lumber and agricultural operations, 
our Government has secured the right 
to construct a canal and establish a 
naval base, for which it paid $3,000,000. 
Contrary to the general impression. 
there are no oil. properties in this 
country. Nevertheless, I have seer 
cartoons that pictured it as filled witk 
oil derricks, Our country consumes 
vast quantities of oil and gasoline in its 
use of automobiles, gas engines, anc 
oil-burning furnaces. If theseproducts 
are to be kept within a reasonable 
price, which is very important to & 
great body of our citizens, our people 
who go abroad to develop new fields 
and to increase the supply ought tc 
have the encouragement and suppor: 
of our Government. We are not mak- 
ing war on Nicaragua any more than £ 
policeman on the street is making waz 
on passers-by. Weare thereto protec: 
our citizens and their property from 
being destroyed by war and to lend 
every encouragement we can to the 
restoration of peace. While the -de- 
struction of life and property has beem 
serious enough, had it not been for the 
presence of our forces it would un- 
doubtedly have been much worse. 

Toward the governments of countries 
which we have recognized this side of 
the Panama Canal we. feel a moral 
responsibility that does not attach to 
other nations. We wish them to feel 
that our recognition is of real value to 
them and that they can count on such 
support as we can lawfully give when 
they are beset with difficulties. We 
have undertaken to discourage revolute 
tions within that area and to encourage 
settlement of political differences by th2 
peaceful method of elections. This 
policy is bound to meet with som2 
sdiscouragements, but it is our hope and 
belief that ultimately it will prevail. 
This territory is rich in natural re- 


scicnees and under orderly governments 
is capable of a development that will 
give totits inhabitants all the advan- 
tapes of modern civilization. It is a 
saree circumstance that some of 
= who have been willing to have us 
a dats over far-off countries in 
Ast where we have no interest that 
Josz not attach to all humanity, are 
1i critical when we are attempting 
zo =acourage the maintenance of order, 
the continuity of duly established gov- 
eroment, and the protection of lives 
and property of our own citizens under 
z g=neral reign of law in these countries 
zhe are near at hand and -where we 
za~ large and peculiar interests. 
. other important problem in our 
for=en! intercourse relates to China. 
U== country is undergoing a revolu- 
mary; convulsion. It is broken up 
inē several separate parts, each claim- 
ing-—o represent a government, none of 
wich we have recognized. Our main 
diEeulty here is the protection of the 
life and property of our citizens. We 
haze many missionaries there and some 
consmercial establishments. We have 
nocting in the way of concessions. 
“Wa have never occupied any territory. 


, üc citizens are being concentrated in 


Pis where we can protect them and 

T2aove them. It is solely for this 
Fipose that our warships and marines 
ara in that territory. 

Fhile this process was going on the 
‘n-fertunate incident arose at Nanking. 
Qr= of our citizens was murdered, 
aimcher was wounded, our consulate 
‘wea violated, and when the house in 
wE zh our people had taken refuge was 
surrounded and they were actually’ 
ur fire it became necessary for one 
of cur; ships, and one of the British 
siccs in the harbor, to lay down a 
Emcage, to drive away the soldiers and 
=l= mob who were making the attack 
ard to enable our citizens to reach a 
place of safety on our ships in the river. 
: i 2 
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We presented with the oth [pow eysi 
who had suffered like attack! identic 
notes of protest, to which a reply hal 
been made, which although conçiliatoryi| 


in tone and to a certain degree, respòris t l 


sive, leaves the final dispositión of {heili 


issue a matter for further consideration 
by our Government. . 

Weeks ago we saw this dituation|| 
developing and sent a suggestion to they 
contending factions that they, exclude 
the foreign quarters of the ‘city | of 
Shanghai from the area of anilitary | 
operations. This they failed|!to dc, 
making the dispatch of our ti forbes! 
necessary. In a public statement [i is- 
sued by our Secretary of State: on the 
27th of January we indicated . ithat | Ire 
were ready to negotiate a treaty givin 
China complete tariff autonomy 'andl ti 
negotiate the release of extratertitorial 
rights as soon as China is prepared to 
give protection to American! citizens 
and their property. The friendship] of" 
America for China has become prover; 
bial. We feel for her the’ deepest: 
sympathy in these times of her distress! 
We have no disposition to do ot therwise| 
than to assist and encourage every 
legitimate aspiration for freedom, fozi] 
unity, for the cultivation of a national: 
spirit, arid the realization of a republi; 
can form of government. In the tur; 
moil and strife of the present! time we 
realize fully that forces may); be let, 
loose temporarily beyond their, power 
to control, which may -do injury to 
American nationals. It is to; guard} 
against that eventuality that our forces 
are in Chinese waters and to.do what! 

China itself would do if peace prevailed! 
We do not wish to pursue any coursejo:,, 
aggression against the Chinese] people, 
We are there to prevent: ager 
against our people by any of, thii 
disorderly elements. Ultimately the 
‘turmoil will quiet down and some forin 
of authority will emerge, which willi 


no doubt be prepared to make adequate 


fi: 
{ 
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i settlement for any wrongs we have 
suffered. We shall of course maintain 
the dignity of our Government and 
insist upon proper respect being ex- 
tended to our authority. But our 
actions will at all times be those of a 
friend solicitous for the well-being of 
the Chinese people. 

i | The recent period has brought Amer- 
ica into a new position in the world. 
We shall have to bear the inevitable 
criticisms and try to discharge the 
ihevitable obligations which arise from 
| this condition. Because some others 
Have pursued that course, it may be 
' feared that we shall embark upon a 
program of military aggrandizement. 
| Such, however, is not the spirit of the 
American people. If, even where our 
national interests and the protection of 
the rights of our citizens are involved, 
we attempt to assist in composing diffi- 
culties and supporting international 
law, we must expect to be charged with 
imperialistic motives. In our interna- 
. tional intercourse’ we must hold our- 
| selves up to high standards of justice 











and equity. We should be slow to take 
offense and quick to grant redress. 
i The world knows that the whole genius 
lof America always calls it to the 
; support of the universal rights of 
humanity. 

' «The civilization of the world has 
j ; been accomplished by the acceptance 
and general observance of definite 
| tules of human conduct. Our duty 
demands that it be clearly understood 
| at home and abroad that we are un- 
wavering in our faith in those princi- 
ples. Those who violate them cannot 
hope for our approbation. Our atti- 
tude toward all nations is one of 
||| friendship and good will. Toward 
those who are yet struggling to improve 
' the conditions of their people and 
-athieve a larger liberty, it is especially 
one of forbearance. We support the 
í demands of right and justice, but we 
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are equally solicitous to observe the 
requirements of mercy and compassion. 
In the attempt of your Government to 
meet these great obligations by which 


elme an enlightened civilized society 
caa be maintained, a united America 
mest constantly respond with service 
21 sacrifice. 
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Some Observations of the Soviet Problem 


By Rev. Eoun A Warss, S.J. 
Regent, School of Foreign Sérvice PRR University, Washington, D. C. 


Xx one ponders over. the pages off ‘Jack of ulterior perfection—a yearning 
politica] history, and accustoms, , to rise. Now it seems to me that the 
himself to extract therefrom sorhethigr. ! United States of America in the 150 
more relevant to the welfare'of the! \ years of its existence, has made two 
human race than the mere chtoniclea ' ‘notable and important contributions 
of the successive risings and settings! i to political science. The first is when 
of the sun, the growth and decline of‘! the founding fathers, with all the ac- 
dynasties, wars, famines, and [similar i cumulated wisdom of the ages behind 
physical happenings, he must have} | them, constructed that harmonious 
observed among other phenomena, | i and balanced system indicating or out- 
that each age develops, as it were, its; ; lining and defining the reciprocal 
favorite phraseology, its favorite ex) | rélations of citizens to government, and 
` pressions. In other words, each gen-|,' government with other governments. 
eration and each age seems to have’ a ‘Such a creation did not spring full- 
representative language as well as {aj | fledged from their minds. It was a 
representative group of men. Now} ‘resultant of human experience. We 
certainly in modern times, in our age, had fallen heir to all the accumulations 
and generation especially, no rallying, vof the wealth of the ages to political 
cry has served to excite our barmanki. science. They knew that wherever 
tarian and our human interests more, ‘ political freedom exists, it is frankly 
than the ery “for progress,” “fdr prog- | based upon a compromise; and repre- 
ress in international peace abrcad anid! ii sentative government, where it has 
social betterment at home.” Around really functioned, is the resultant of 
tbis slogan you will find the most di-! | two diversified activities in human 
verse personalities, the most dete: ‘eminéd | nature. They knew that government, 
opponents, but all agreeing upon the; “whether it be located in a king or a 
one word, and the one objective of. | parliament or an autocrat or a direc- 
progress. In order to stamp with: .’ torate or any form, naturally tends by 
reprobation a man, or a book, or ant! ' its very instinct to a further accumu- 
institution, we need merely toj breath | lation of power. 

the easy anathema of reactionary; ‘or | 'Tt is inherent in government and the 
to approve a line of thought, a book, > b1) i! way lies either through a successive 
an. institution, we have no | better | bureaucratic accumulation, such as we 
phrase than “it is, or he is, la prot; | sometimes see threatened in this coun- 





gressive.” r il try, or such as Lenine and Trotski 
E achieved in Russia or Mr. Mussolini 

Tan CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE | |; in Italy. Now that tendency, unless 
Unirep States esl i| checked, leads ultimately to such ab- 


Now this instinctive yearning of the © solute autocracy as ruined the Russian 
human heart and of nations, comes 9 empire. On the other hand, the con- 
from an admission of imperfection. BER || trary instinct in the masses, in the in- 
is the very voice of truth confessing its ' dividuals, is in the opposite direction. 
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We chaff, for example under the 
restraint of the traffic rules. The 
individual naturally hopes to throw 
off restraint. That tendency unless 
checked and controlled leads to a 
“laissez faire” that ultimately ends in 
anarchy. So, realizing that, the whole 
community, knowing that it cannot in 
its totality, selects a group which they 
call a government, and transmits to 
that group certain rights, but re- 
serves certain other reserve rights, so 
that this instrumentality may function 
for them and perform the common 
duties of government. In other words, 
we have a system of government 
composed of enumerated powers and 
reserve rights, resulting in constitu- 
tional equilibrium. This was the first 
contribution to political thought and 
practice of the founders of our Consti- 
tution. It was a challenge thrown in 
the teeth of a monarchy by a group of 
men who realized, as Franklin said, 
“We must hang together now or else 
we shall all hang separately.” That 
to my mind is the first immortal con- 
tribution of the American mind. 

If I am not very largely mistaken 
there is incumbent upon the American 
mind again a challenge that is im- 
portant, and I may be allowed for a 
moment to picture to you where it was 
first brought home to me. One day in 
the early spring a few years ago, I 
stood on a hill outside of the city of 
Moscow, and gazed down over that 
huge oriental city, sprawling as itdid 
over that Moscovite plain along the 
banks of the Moscow River. Its vari- 
colored domes and spires and minarets 
form a most fascinating picture. 
Piercing through the mist, one saw the 
red flag, which hung above the Kremlin, 
and in that red flag was symbolized all 
that the Soviet Government hoped to 
achieve in that tremendous experiment 
that they have launched. As I ana- 
lyzed for two long years, in the very 


shadow of the Kremlin, the content of 
that hope, it seemed to me that there 
arose before my own mind another 
city beautiful, on another river and 
with the capitol of the United States 
outlined in my mind’s eye. With the 
Kremlin before my physical eye, I 
wondered in the words of Kipling, if 
“ever these twain shall meet,” because, 
I am convinced that until the problem 
of Russia is solved, there is no oppor- 
tunity or hope for peace on Conti- 
nental Europe. They have there a 
great nation, 106,000,000 peoples, cov- 
ering one-sixth of the area of the earth. 
It is a remnant of one of the great 
empires of antiquity, but which after 
the first successful revolution, em- 
barked upon an experiment in so- 
ciology, in religion, in government, 
in economics, and in political science, 
which was soon found to be un- 
tenable. 

The content of the thing that they 
proposed to use is so opposite to every- 
thing that is contained in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and which 
through one hundred and fifty years 
has given us at least a fair average 
performance of government, and an 
average result of human happiness; 
that it seems to me that advocates of 
international peace cannot contribute a 
greater service to humanity than en- 
deavoring by reason, by friendship, by 
all the instrumentalities in human 
power, to try to make clear to the rulers 
of that great land the absolute eternal 
conflict that must subsist between the 
ultra-extreme, the impossible tenets 
which they have adopted and the 
tenets of the United States of America, 
which preach Democracy. I believe 
that it is Russia and the great United 
States of America which are two of the 
major factors in international relations, 
and I sincerely hope and pray the day 
is not far distant when those two may 
come together, and when they come 
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together international peace will be 
much farther advanced. 


Tur DOGMAS OF THE SOVIET 
CONSTITUTION 


Now I submit, that the eternal con- 
flict which I see between these two 
principles of government is not merely 
economic. It is not based upon some 
of the conditions, which from time to 
time we hear from public platforms. It 
is immaterial whether or not the Soviet 
Government has at last succeeded 
in balancing the budget, in stablizing 
‘their currency, in creating an interest 
and increase in public education, and 
whatnot. These problems, though 
welcomed signs of a return to right 
reason, still leave the heart of the 
Russian problem untouched. I can 
conceive a country in which none of 
these things existed and which yet 
could be welcomed to the civilized 
nations; and on the other hand can we 
not conceive a country in which they 
all existed, but which would still present 
difficulties and obstacles for that friend- 
ship for which I am pleading. If you 
analyze the content of the Soviet 
Constitution, in the light of what I 
have said in regard to the ideals of the 
American Constitution, you will find 
that, whereas government is conceived 
upon this continent as the exercise of 
political power for the benefit of all the 
people, irrespective of their classes, 
social, political, or economic, the 
opening sentence of their Constitution 
reads: Since the Russian Revolution, 
the world has been divided into two 
groups: socialism and capitalism. In 
other words, a line is drawn at right 
angles through humanity, and you will 
fall automatically on one side or the 
other. That Constitution proceeds 
to say the character of the government 
is international in its character, and 
these steps which are taken in that 
Constitution form the first decisive 
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step toward the union of the toilers of 
all the world into one Socialist Soviet 
Republie. 

If you will then analyze farther that 
Constitution, you will find that its 
system, its administrative machinery, 
and all those powers that come to 
government are thereby logically under 
its Constitution to be exercised in 
favor of one class. Now that one 
class is a logical evolution from the 
two basic dogmas upon which that 
theory of political science rests. Space 
will not allow a full discussion of those, 
but we know briefly that the first is 
the economic determination of history, 
the belief that all activities, every war, 
every famine, every activity of human 
nature has been motivated by forces 
that are economic. If that were true, 
all the sublime rhapsodies of the poets, 
all the lyricism of a Keats, all the epic 
poetry of the great inspired poets and 
dramatists, mean nothing. Even the 
great philanthropic motives mean 
nothing. I do not believe it is tenable. 
The second dogma, which is inherent 
in that Constitution, is this: the Soviet 
belief as to the ultimate determination 
of values. What is it that constitutes 
value? What makes one thing capable 
of being exchanged for another? What 
is it that gives to commodities power 
in exchange? Under their theory, if at 
present not under their practice, the 
only .thing which gives power in ex- 
change is human physical labor. It is 
the amount of labor, quantitatively 
measured, which goes into the pro- 
duction of an object. Therefore, if a 
man works eight hours and another 
man works eight hours, they both are 
entitled to the same remuneration, 
even though the object created by one 
was of much less value than the other. 
The number of hours measured in terms 
of time was the constituent; and the 
increment in value over and above 
thatis capitalism. All the value which 
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is charged beyond that creation value is 
exploitation, and it is what through 
the centuries your orthodox will call 
capital. 

Now from that surplus value your 
orthodox Soviet philosopher traces 
all the ills of the world. Therefore, 
everyone who does not work with his 
hands falls into a class which is to be 
exterminated, and that inevitable class 
conflict between these two groups 
furnishes the motive of this tragic 
condition. The result is that the 
government under that system of 
philosophy must be exercised for one 
group only called by them the Prole- 
tariat, meaning the employed classes; 
and the other group, the employing 
classes, are to be exterminated, as you 
would exterminate insects. It is a 
logical conclusion, if the premises are 
correct. 

Based on that philosophy of govern- 
ment, there has been erected a going 
government. It is the only govern- 
ment in sight. In fact, I am reminded 
of a question I was asked on my return 
from Russia on one occasion, “Is there 
any possibility of another government 
in Russia?” And I was inspired to 
answer, thinking of a little incident a 
learned judge once recounted to me 
from his court room experience. He 
told me how this gentleman was brought 
before him, in a dinner suit, although it 
was 10 o’clock in the morning. It 
seems the gentleman returning home 
the night before was a little confused, 
and ran into a tree, seriously damaging 
his eye, and he had to be taken for 
safety to the lock-up, and when asked 
the next morning by the judge, 
“Didn’t you see that tree, you look 
like an educated man?” the answer 
was, “Your Honor, I did, but I saw 
two of them and tried to go between 
them.” Anyone who tries to think 
otherwise of Soviet Russia is bound to 
smash his head also. 


Therefore, I have no brief, nor has 
anyone I believe who knows anything 
of the abuses in Russia, for the abuses, 
and for the impossible tyranny which 
we associated with the word Romanoff. 
That system of government was op- 
posed to the ideals which I conceived 
to be America’s contribution in the 
age of which I spoke; that government 
was opposed as much as is the present 
government in its extreme form - of 
individualism. Therefore, let it be 
clearly understood, that those who 
petition and those who insist with the 
Soviet Government that their demands 
upon the individual and their attitude 
toward other nations of the other 
world is unreasonable, are not to be 
catalogued, as they so easily are, as 
reactionaries, as being members of the 
old régime, and as being monarchists. 
On the contrary, there ran through 
the United States a thrill of exultation 
when the news reached us that Russia 
on the fall of the Czar had at last 
entered into the family of free nations. 
But let us remember that the revolu- 
tion which freed Russia is not the one 
that is dominant there at this moment. 
The first revolution was the one of 
constitutional democracy over autoc- 
racy. ‘That lasted only a few months, 
through that tendency of the Russian 
to speculate and talk until the morning 
sun comes over the horizon, while his 
opponent organized and swept him out 
of power. 

The next revolution was the one of 
which I am writing, the Bolsheviks, 
sweeping out the inefficient, (and 
among them must be accounted the 
amiable Mr. Kerensky) erected not 
what was a political revolution, but one 
that was social, political, educational 
and religious, and covering all forms of 
human endeavor. And everything 
that they introduced afterwards was 
the logical evolution, I submit, from 
the premises, from the dogmas of the 
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constituents of value. Property was 
confiscated, All debts to the United 
States, and all other countries were 
- repudiated, and there was begun a 
system of propaganda which spread 
as we know very widely. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
PROBLEM 


Now I agree with my colleague from 
Massachusetts! that propaganda is 
a futile term in these United States of 
America. I never for a moment felt 
that the propaganda of Soviet Russia 
on this territory might prove danger- 
ous. I do not believe that it was so, 
but I do believe that it was an inter- 
national impertinence which I think 
our State Department is very well au- 
thorized in refusing to tolerate. The 
basis of peace and the basis of interna- 
tional relations is character, and the 
ability and the tendency and the dis- 
position to observe international rela- 
tions. Now in December—the first 


December after their assumption of 


power—the Soviet Government with a 
sweep, which was unparalleled so far 
as I can remember in history, struck at 
the very basis of all those things which 


we have come to regard as essential in- 


the relations between governments. 
First the debts were repudiated. Sec- 
ondly, all the property, legitimately 
acquired, was confiscated; and thirdly, 
war was declared in intention and 
possibility against all the nations of the 
world through revolutionary propa- 
ganda. That has failed and they 
realize it. 

The fact that the Government of the 
United States does not see fit to recog- 
nize the Soviet Government and enter 
into diplomatic relations with it has 
caused considerable comment here and 
elsewhere. This position of our own 
Government was set forth so clearly on 
August 10, 1920 in a formal note sent 

1See article by Samuel McChord Crothers. 


by Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State, to the Ambassador of Italy that 
I take the liberty of paraphrasing some 
of the more striking points of this 
pronouncement of seven years ago. 
“From the very beginning of the Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1917,” says Secre- 


‘tary Colby, “the United States has 


taken the most friendly interest and 
sympathy in the efforts of the Russian 
people towards popular self-govern- 
ment. The United States was the first 
government to recognize the validity 
of the Revolution and to acknowledge 
the provisional government of Russia. 
The United States has shown its sym- 
pathy and spirit of helpfulness on 
numerous occasions in which it has in 
a practical way lent a helping hand 
to Russia.” And yet says Secretary 
Colby “It is not possible for the United 
States to recognize the present rulers of 
Russia as a government with which the 
relations common to friendly govern- 
ments can be maintained. This con- 
viction has nothing to do with any 
particular political or social structure 
which the Russian people themselves 
may see fit to embrace. It rests on a 
wholly different set of facts. These 
facts, which none dispute, have con- 
vinced the government of the United 
States, against its will, that the existing 
régime in Russia is based upon the 
negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith, and every usage and 
convention, underlying the whole struc- 
ture of international law; the negation, 
in short, of every principle upon which 
it is possible to base our harmonious 
and trustful relations, whether of 
nations or of individuals. The respon- 
sible leaders of the régime have fre- 
quently and openly boasted that they 
are willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign Powers while 
not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carry- 
ing out such agreements. This atti- 
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tude of disregard of obligations volun- 
tarily entered into, they base upon the 
theory that no compact or agreement 
made with a non-Bolshevist govern- 
ment can have any moral, force for 
them.” They have shown practically 
that they will use every means, includ- 
ing diplomatic agencies, to promote 
revolutions in other countries. There 
is no common ground between this 
government and a Power whose con- 
ceptions of international relations are 
so utterly repugnant to a small sense. 
I might cite as a proof of the attitude of 
the Soviet Government.toward inter- 
national agreement the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. According to Lenin 
this was never intended to be kept, it 
was merely a breathing space as he 
expressed it to permit time to ruin 
Russia, behind the lines and thus pre- 


pare the way for the progress of world 
revolution. There’ is a vast gulf 
between American conceptions of po- 
litical right and wrong and those pro- 
claimed by the Soviet authorities. 

In conclusion I beg to propose as the 
only contribution which this particular 
problem submits to us the following: 
that the leaders of our government, its 
public men and its orators, and its 
writers, may continue to hold out to the 
authorities of Soviet Russia the hope 
that one day this gulf may be bridged. 
But let us never cease insisting that 
when it is bridged, it must be bridged 
on the basis of mutual respect and 
confidence, respect for law, respect for 
international law, for the inalienable 
rights of law, and respect for divine law, 
because, does not history teach us where 
law ends chaos and tyranny begin. 


Russia Today 


By Pierrepont B. Nores 


Formerly American Member of the Rhineland Commission, and President of the Allied Committee 
for Occupied Germany 


DID not go to Russia as a scientific 

student in either the political or 
social field. Nor did I go there to get 
material for writing or speaking. I 
had visited the country twice before 
the war, and I went back last Novem- 
ber to learn for myself what it was all 
about. I have been in active business 
for thirty-five years and I studied the 
situation in Russia as I would study 
any territory or country where I pro- 
posed to do business. People say, 
“The Bolsheviks showed you only 
what they wanted you to see.” Grant 
this! But I was not so simple as to form 
a judgment wholly on what they showed 
me or told me. I satisfied myself as to 
all the basic facts. I ask no one to ac- 
cept my judgment as anything final. 


POPULAR PICTURE 1s OLD 


If you were to visit Russia today 
you would, I am sure, be immensely 
surprised at what you found there. 
The picture of that country current in 
the United States is at least five years 
old. The trouble is that our informa- 
tion has come from two interested 
sources——on the one hand from the de- 
partment of Soviet propaganda, and 
on the other from those colonies of 
aristocratic refugees who are congre- 
gated in every European city and who 
peddle out false information of the op- 
posite kind. These latter have the 
best of it since most of us believe their 
reports, with the result that, for the 
average American, Bolshevik Russia 
is still the horrible Russia of the revo- 
lutionary period, 1917 to 1921. ‘It is 
portrayed as a country with a weak, 
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tottering government such as the 
refugees wish it had. 

I will list the surprises as they came 
to me. 

First.—There is no communism in 
Russia. There has been none since the 
revolutionary years, and communism 
is not among the plans of the Soviet 
leaders at least for another generation. 
Lenine said, “Communism is impossi- 
ble save for an educated people.” The 
“nationalization” of industrial equip- 
ment has been accomplished to the 
largest extent possible (about ninety 
per cent), but this is a long way from 
Marxian communism. Every man and 
woman in Russia gets graded money 
wages for work, and pays money for 
everything received. I visited and 
studied the payroll of a rubber factory 
which turns out thirty thousand pairs 
of galoshes per day. I found there 
ninety per cent piece-work. Again, 
long cues of men and women stand all 
day in the streets awaiting their turns 
to buy in the co-operative stores where 
food, clothing, etc., is much cheaper 
than in the stores owned by private 
capital. 

Second.—Those refugees, who are 
waiting hopefully in Paris or Amster- 
dam for a coup d’etat or counter-revolu- 
tion to upset the present government 
and pave the way for their return, are, 
I fear, doomed to disappointment. As 
a business proposition, I believe the 
present government of Russia to be 
more stable than half the governments 
of Europe. I believe it is supported 
by a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion than most governments. Per- 
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sonally I would, with confidence, invest 
noney in a business enterprise in that 
zountry. 

Third—They are not murdering 
people in Russia nor “throwing them 
down wells” as one man suggested to 
me. That stuff belongs to the revolu- 
tion long since past. Life is safer in 
Russia than in most of our American 
cities. 

Fourth.—Instead of a people devot- 
ing their energies to theory and propa- 
ganda, to revolution and counter-revo- 
lution, to disorder and cruel repression, 
[ found a people most amazingly 
devoted to work and education. 

The leaders are absorbed in organiz- 
ing an industrial régime and working 
their way through to such economic 
status as will bring prosperity to all; 
and the people themselves are working, 
—working with much the same hopeful 
enthusiasm as the French people 
showed when, after the French revolu- 
tion, they fought all the rest of the 
world. 


EDUCATION 


The Russian people are crazy over 
education. ‘Twenty-five per cent of 
the national budget is spent on educa- 
tion. Madame Kameneva told me 
that whereas before the war there was 
ninety per cent illiteracy in Russia, 
their figures indicated that this illter- 
acy would be completely liquidated (as 
she expressed it) by 1933. I visited 
many schools and colleges and institu- 
tions for training teachers. Every- 
where an earnest search for the latest 
ideas in education was apparent. I 
talked with teachers who had spent the 
last three or four years visiting other 
countries, seeking the best school sys- 
tem, and I talked with a librarian who 
for five years had studied the American 
libraries, especially the Congressional 
Library, and was then at work install- 
ing our latest system, in a library of 


eight hundred thousand volumes. All 
Russia is going to school as fast as 
equipment can be provided. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Politically and socially Soviet Rus- 
sia is revolutionary in this respect,— 
its structure is based on a radical 
formula which seems to me a very nat- 
ural, if violent, swing of the pendulum 
from the equally abnormal formula of 
the Czarist régime. Before the revolu- 
tion all prosperity and happiness was 
the perquisite of Russia’s rulers and her 
wealthy capitalists; for the workers, 
only misery and starvation. The 
Bolsheviks have simply turned this 
formula bottom up. They are trying 
to give everything to the workers and 
to outlaw non-workers. Politically, 
the result of this theory has been to 
create an autocracy which derives its 
power from a well-organized, well- 
disciplined “communist party” of 
about a million members scattered 
throughout European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia and distributed in every factory 
and institution. This group is now 
very exclusive. Many would like to 
join but few new members are ad- 
mitted. The communist party, like 
the Patricians of ancient Rome, repre- 
sents the governing power, but there 
are drawbacks to memberships, A 
“communist ” cannot receive in salary 
more than 225 rubles per month. In 
the “Dynamo” factory (the old West- 
inghouse plant), workmen get up to 
180 rubles, foremen 250 rubles, and 
engineers 500 rubles, but the superin- 
tendent, being a communist, gets only 
225 rubles. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrially and commercially the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” is, in 
my observation, slowly but surely 
giving way before an opportunism 
which is determined to get the “na- 
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tional economics” sound and prosper- 
ous. In fact, I think that the “red- 
ness” of the present rulers, with 
Stahlin at their head, is fading out to a 
light pink, which would shock and does 
shock that minority which still is 
fanatically attached to the revolution- 
ary Shibboleths of 1917 to 1919. 

‘The permanent nationalization of in- 
dustry to the end that “all the product 
of labor shall go to the worker with no 
deduction for capitalist profits” is still 
a real hope, but proletariat manage- 
ment has been denatured until, with 
all their “shop committees”and labor 
regulations, the factories (and I visited 
many) are run very much like our 
own. Furthermore, the government is 
willing to make many concessions to 
private enterprise and management as 
a temporary (they say) step on the 
road to their final goal. 

I had many talks with an American 
who is manufacturing all the pencils 
for Russia under a governmental 
“concession.” His contract permits 
him to make at least fifteen per cent 
profit on capital and enough more to 
pay for his investment in twenty-seven 
years. At the end of that period the 
plant reverts to the government. 
There is, however, in his contract a 
provision that, if at the end of twenty- 
seven years, it can be shown that he 
has not made the stipulated amount 
of profit, an extension of time will be 
granted. 

Limitation of space prevents my 
giving the detailed observations upon 
which is founded the picture of internal 
conditions in Russia, which I have 
briefly summarized. I wish to say a 
word about Russian relations with the 
rest of the world. 

The Russian revolution was bloody 
and brutal. The “nationalization” 
of industry was accomplished by 
wholesale confiscations which naturally 
shocked our western nerves. Bol- 


shevik attempts to foment revolution 
in other countries, urged on as it was 
in the earlier years by a tragic belief in 
the necessity for such revolutions if 
their new system was to survive, quite 
naturally alarmed us all. But if we 
are interested in the future of the 
world more than in the past, we must 
look beyond the belated, bogey-toting 
of our Kelloggs and Winston-Church- 
ills and beyond the lurid, out-of-date 
pictures drawn for us by visiting-Rus- 
sian lecturers who have not been in 
Russia for ten years, and must recog- 
nize that the Russia of 1927 is not the 
Russia of 1921. We must recognize 
that while it is still an uncomfortable 
member of our family’of nations, its 
revolutionary leaders have become 
decidedly rational and disillusioned, 
and are from necessity modifying its 
system and in spite of themselves 
are modifying their theories to fit a 
capitalistic world. Stahlin has said, 
“Twenty years from now we can per- 
haps afford to spend money revolu- 
tionizing the world, but let’s keep our 
money at home until we get our eco- 
nomics right.” The labor unions which 
are responsible for the “Internation- 
ales” sent money to the British coal 
strikers, but even the labor unions are 
much disillusioned. Outside revolu- 
tionaries are likely to find them dis- 
couragingly “tight” in the future. 
The time is undoubtedly ripe for 
such western nations as have no in- 
ternal politics to protect or empires to 
defend, to frankly discuss with the 
Soviet leaders possible workable rela- 
tions, These men look to the United 
States especially. One of them said to 
me, “Yes, we need American capital, 
but even more, we want American 
efficiency.” They have an enthusiasm 
which seems to me the enthusiasm of a 
young race for industrial and economic 
efficiency. They wish to start their 
new industrialism with the best. They 
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admire Getmany and England, but 
they rate them. second in mechanical 
efficiency and shop management—sec- 
ond to the United States—and they 
wish to build their new industrialism 
on the United States model. 


DEBT SETTLEMENT 


As to the “debts,” they are quite 
frank and here they impressed me as 
especially opportunist. Back in the 
revolutionary days, they decided to 
pay none of the debts of the Czar 
régime, either national or capitalistic, 
nor the money lent for war-making 
(the Bolshevik party always opposed 
the war). When they “nationalized,” 
they confiscated because, as they said, 
it was that or nothing. They never 
could pay for all those buildings, 
factories and railroads. , 

But now they are willing to talk 
compromise, especially with the United 
States. It is my opinion that they 
would meet any condition possible if 
we would negotiate, even going so far 
as to pay for United States property 
and loans to a point inconsistent with 
their dealings with other nations. 


‘RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


I pried into their relations with 
China and this is the reaction I got. 


The Russian leaders would like to help 
China to a national strength just 
sufficient to make them a barrier 
against Japan. Beyond that they 
would fear an aroused China as greatly 
as other nations, more so because the 
Chinese are at their very doors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion I wish to repeat that 
the picture of Soviet Russia in the 
minds of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Americans is five years old and out-of- 
date. Since 1919 most of us have read 
the news of Russia with a bloodly pic- 
ture of the revolution in our minds and, 
skimming the details, have interpreted 
what we read in terms of those dra- 
matic words which issued from that 


. revolution—Bolshevism, Communism, 


proletariat, red army, and soon. Most 
of our knowledge of Russia simply 
isn’t so today. It is a country with 
immense possibilities and a wonderful 
future. If we do not meet them half 
way on their journey back to political 
and social practicality, and even recog- 
nize that their expedition into the im- 
practical may bring back something of 
value for the development of our 
civilization, we will be missing a great 
opportunity. 





One Hundred and Fifty Years of American-Russian 
Relations, 1777-1927 


By Jerome Davis, Ps.D. 
Yale University 


T is my belief that it is only through 
contact, association, and recogni- 
tion between governments that we can 
ever secure friendship between nations. 
Whenever we have recognized and 
dealt with a government we have 
stimulated friendship for America. 
On the other hand, whenever we have 
practiced isolation and non-recognition 
we have stimulated mutual ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and falsehood. Let 
us turn to the history of American- 
Russian relations and see -if this 
assumption is borne out by the record. 


1. From THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE TO THE 
Russian REYOLUTION 

IN 1917 


Upon our Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, England attempted to 
induce Russia to join in military in- 
tervention, but the Russian Govern- 
ment refused. One hundred and 
forty-two years later England appealed 
to the United States for similar help 
against the revolutionary government 
of Russia, and the -United States 
eventually accepted. 

In 1780 Francis Dana was appointed 
by the United States Congress to go 
to Russia to secure recognition. Dana 
landed in St. Petersburg in 1781. In 
the meanwhile, Russia was so friendly 
to the United States in her armed 
struggle with Great Britain that she 
offered mediation, which was accepted 
by the United States. Dana was 
repeatedly received by the . Russian 
foreign office, and Russia agreed to 
make a commercial treaty with Amer- 
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ica as soon as peace with England was 
signed. So corrupt was the Tsar’s 
government at that time that it was 
officially understood that every coun- 
try which negotiated a treaty with 
Russia must pay each of the four 
principal Russian ministers 6000 
roubles, or $3000. On June 14, 1783; 
the Russian Vice-Chancellor told Dana 
that the Empress would receive him 
with pleasure as soon as the treaties 
between the belligerent powers should 
be consummated, and that America 
would receive the most favored nation 
treatment. However, when the United 
States knew she could secure peace 
with England, Russian recognition 
became a matter of indifference to her. 
In 1783 Congress suggested that Dana 
return home, while our Department of 
State wrote him, “It is the wish of 
Congress rather to postpone any 
treaty with Russia than buy one.” 
Although Dana wrote that he had not 
“the least doubt” about securing a 
commercial treaty with Russia, he 
returned to the United States under 
the pretense of ill health. On the 
ratification of peace the Russian Am- 
bassador to England asked informally 
of our Ambassador why America did 
not seek recognition. In 1799 Russia 
made formal advances to the United 
States, stating that the Emperor was 
willing to conclude a commercial 
treaty. Immediately President Adams 
appointed a special minister by the 
name of King to conclude the treaty 
in England, but Russia had the custom 
of negotiating treaties in one of the 
capitals of the two nations concerned. 
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King did not want to go to St. Peters- 
burg, so the matter was dropped. In 
1803 Adams appointed Leverett Har- 
ris as Consul to Russia, and he was 


‘received, as he himself said, with 


“flattering attention.” In 1804 Pres- 
ident Jefferson wrote the Tsar of 
Russia thanking him for Russian help 
in the capture of a frigate off Tripoli. 
In 1805 the Tsar congratulated Presi- 
dent Jefferson on his re-election. The 
latter wrote in 1807 that as long as the 
Tsar Alexander lived Russia would be 
“the most cordially friendly to us of 


. any power on earth.” In 1809 Jeffer- 


son sent a minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia, but due to opposition to the 
particular man named his nomination 
was rejected by the Senate. Never- 
theless, Russia immediately appointed 
a minister to the United States. On 
June 26, 1809, the United States 
Senate confirmed the nomination of 
John Quincy Adams, who had pre- 
viously been with Dana, in Russia, and 
he was received by the Tsar the same 
year. 

It will thus be seen that Russia 
treated all of our representatives with 
the utmost friendliness, and only 
seven years after our Declaration of 
Independence the Russian Vice-Chan- 
cellor received our Consul and told 
him Russia would conclude a treaty 
with us. Advances of friendship were 
retarded by action of the United 
States Government rather than by 
Russia.! One hundred and forty years 
later the United States recognized the 
temporary government of a Kerensky, 
but refused recognition to the much 
more permanent and powerful govern- 
ment of a Lenin. In fact, we even 
went to the extent of fighting Russia 
without a declaration of war and expel- 
ling her representative from our shores. 


i See Hildt, I. C.: Early Diplomatic Negotia- 


tions of the United States with Russia. Johns 


Hopkins Univ. Studies, Vol. 24, 1906, Nos. 5-6. 
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Not only was Russia friendly to us in 
the early years of our revolutionary 
period, when England was branding us 
with names which we were later to use 
against Soviet Russia, but in the War 
of 1812 Russia offered to mediate be- 
tween England and America, an offer 
accepted by the United States. 

In 1863 Emperor Napoleon of France 
proposed intervention in the American 
Civil War. Russia categorically re- 
fused and instead, within six weeks, 
sent a fleet of warships to America, a 
gesture which was accepted all over the 
world as a sign of her friendship for 
America and the North. At the close 
of the conflict, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Fox was sent to Russia to 
express our gratitude. , 

It can thus be seen that although 
the Russian Tsar’s government was 
one of the most autocratic and despotic 
in the world and the United States at 
that time was the most advanced 
revolutionary government, Russia was 
extremely friendly and we welcomed 
her aid. During the Russo-Japanese 
War President Roosevelt reciprocated 
in a small way for former Russian help 
by aiding in the establishment of peace. 

Let us now turn to the Russian 
Revolution and examine more minutely 
our action. It is, of course, impossible 
to recount all the events of the past 
decade. We can but touch briefly on 
the more important episodes. 


2. From tan REVOLUTION IN MARCH, 
1917, ro THE NOVEMBER 
REVOLUTION 


Over ten years ago, in March, 1917, 
the Russian Revolution broke. On 
March 22 the United States was the first 
to formally recognize the Provisional 
Government. Later they granted 
credit for the purchase of war material 
in the United States to the extent of 
$283,100,000. Five days after the 
Revolution began the Petrograd Soviet, 
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which actually had more military 
power than the Provisional Govern- 
ment, sent out a proclamation to the 
“Peoples of the World” in which it 
said: 

Conscious of its revolutionary power the 
Russian democracy announces that it will, 
by every means, resist the policy of con- 
quest of its ruling classes, and it calls upon 
the peoples of Europe for concerted deci- 
sive actions in favor of peace.? 


As was generally recognized, this 
was the real voice of the Russian 
people. Again, on May 15, this same 
Soviet, which was not Bolshevik and 
which supported the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, sent an appeal to the social- 
ists of all countries which said: 

You must ferce your Governments to 
state definitely and clearly that the plat- 
form of peace without annexations or in- 
_ demnities, on the basis of self-determination 
of peoples, is also their platform. ... In 
order to unite these efforts the Petrograd 
Soviet has decided to take the initiative 
in calling for an international conference of 
all the Socialist parties and factions in 
every country. 


The Provisional Government which 
we had recognized gave the stamp of 
its approval to this by declaring on 
May 18 that its aim was: f 


To bring about, at the earliest possible 
date, a general peace... without an- 
nexations, without indemnities, and on the 
basis of self-determination of peoples.? 


Secretary of State Lansing met this 
appeal by stating that no passports 
would be issued for Americans desiring 
to attend the Stockholm Peace Con- 
ference. TheState Department looked 
with disfavor on the possibility of its 
spreading peace sentiments in the 
countries participating. 

On May 12 the State Department 
announced a Special Diplomatic Mis- 
sion to Russia headed by Elihu Root of 


2 Isvestia, March 28, 1917, p. 1. 
3 Izvestia, May 19, 1917, p. 1. 


New York. His official declarations 
to the Russian people must be con- 
sidered as authoritative statements of 
our governmental policy.* In Moscow 
on June 22, 1917, he said: : 


It is a cause of joy to the democratic 
people of the United States if they can help 
to give to the Russian people the oppor- 
tunity to work out their own system of 
government in accordance with the genius 
of Russian Character. 


On June 22 he said to the Moscow 
Duma: 

You will make mistakes; you will have 
to retrace your steps here and there; you 
will find imperfections, but you will step by 
step go on to develop a structure of compe- 
tent and successful free self-government. 

.. We will stay with you to the end. 


On June 23 he said to the Russian 
War Industries Board: 


A very cheering incident is the action 
recently taken in Petrograd by the General 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates.... That resolution (welcoming 
coöperation between capital and labor) 
may well be accepted as the authoritative 
declaration of the people of Russia, so far 
as they have yet been able to secure a 
representative assembly. 


Thus the head of the official diplo- 
matic mission to Russia pledged: (1) 
that the United States would help 
Russia work out her own system of 
government in her own way; (2) that 
the United States would stay with her 
to the end in spite of any mistakes she 
might make; and recognized (3) that 
the Petrograd Soviet, in at least one 
instance, was the authoritative spokes- 
man for the Russian people so far as 
they had yet secured a representative 
body. In spite of these assurances, 
within a year we were illegally invading 
Russian territory, and have since not 

4For the speeches of this delegation see ms 


America’s Message to the Russian People. Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1918. 
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recognized the existing Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Other members of the Commission 
gave the impression that we owed 
Russia a great debt and that our 
government and people were friendly 
‘to labor unions and socialism. For 
instance, John R. Mott said to the 
Russian Sabor on June 19: 


We shall never forget the service rendered 
by Russia to our country at the time of our 
War of Independence, and also again in the 
midst of our Civil War. Moreover, we 
recognize that in the present World War 
the Russian soldiers and people have been 
fighting battles for us. 


Mr. Duncan, another member of the 
Commission, said to the All-Russian 
Trade Union Convention on July 5: 


We advise that in addition to these 
political activities the working men and 
women of Russia should thoroughly and 
strongly organize into trade and labor 
unions... . Organize now into militant 
trade and employment associations. Take 
co-equal interest in economic as in political 
organization. 

This, Mr. Duncan assured them, was 
necessary because without it govern- 
ment officials would be careless in 
enforcing the law. 

Still another member of the United 
States Government Commission told 
the Russian people that he was a 
socialist: 

I come from the workers, the radicals, 
the American socialists, the champions of 
democracy. For freedom and the emanci- 
pation of man the Russian revolution is 
the greatest event in human history. 


When the Russian people followed 
their reasonable interpretation of these 
official messages from America and 
organized the government on the basis 
of a union labor system—on the 
authority of occupational units, or 
Socialistic Soviets, America refused to 
deal with them. 

On June 16 the Russian Provisional 
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Government sent a note asking for a 
conference of Allied Powers to revise 
the ultimate aims of the war. On the 
whole, these first few months were 
characterized by peace and friendship 
between Russia and her allies. 


8. From THE Accession or THE BOL- 
SHEVIES TO POWER TO ALLIED 
INTERVENTION IN THE 
SUMMER oF 1918 


This period was characterized by a 
growing misunderstanding with foreign 
powers. “On November 6, after the 
people had elected Bolsheviks to a 
majority control in most of the Soviets 
throughout Russia, the Communistic 
Party seized control of the national 
government. 

Two days later the All-Russian 
Convention of Soviets passed a resolu- 
tion proposing to all the warring 
peoples a peace based on the formula 
“without annexation and without in- 
demnities.”” The Soviet Government 
on November 22 sent a note to the 
Allied Ambassadors proposing such a 
peace. TheSpanish, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, and Swiss ministers sent replies 
saying that they were taking “proper 
steps.” 

On November 28 General Judson, 
the ranking United States military 
representative, sent a letter to the 
Chief of the Russian General Staff in 
which he said that America did not 
wish to aid any one political party in 
Russia over another and “it is certainly 
within the rights of Russia to bring up 
the question of a general peace.” ë 

On November 28 Trotsky sent a note 
to the diplomatic representatives of 
the Allied countries informing them 
that hostilities had ceased on the Rus- 
sian front and urging them to jom in 
negotiations for a speedy armistice. 

ë Cumming and Pettit: Russian-American 


Relations, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920, 
p. 49. 
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On December 1, 1917, Trotsky 
protested that the representative of 
the United States, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kerth, had urged the Russian General 
Dukhonin to carry out a policy “di- 
rectly contrary” to that of the Russian 
Government, and was consequently 
interfering in the internal affairs of the 
country. 

* On the same day General Judson 
called on Trotsky to open up relation- 
ships with the Russian Government, 
stating, “The time of protests and 
threats addressed to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has passed, if that: time ever 
existed.” Because of his willingness 
to treat with the Bolsheviks, General 
Judson was recalled to the United 
States and kept here for the duration 
of the war. ; 

On December 29 Trotsky once more 
appealed to the Allies to participate in 
the peace conferences. On January 2, 
1919, Ambassador Francis of the 
United States in a written communica- 
tion stated, “If the Russian armies 
now under the command of the People’s 
Commissaires commence and seriously 
conduct bostilities against the forces of 
Germany and her allies, I will recom- 
mend to my Government the formal 
recognition of the de facio government 
of the People’s Commissaires.” ® 

On January 8 President Wilson in 
his address to Congress complimented 
the Soviet Government, saying: 


The Russian representatives have in- 
sisted, very justly, very wisely, and in thé 
true spirit of modern. democracy, that the 
conferences they have been holding with 
the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should 
be held within open, not closed, doors, and 
all the world has been the audience, as was 
desired. .... Their power (that of the 
Russian people) is shattered. And yet 
their soul is not subservient. They will 

6 Hearings on Bolshevik Propaganda before a 
sub-committee of the Committeeon the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 65th Congress, 1919, 
p. 1009. 


not yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conception of what is right, of what 
it is humane and honorable for them to 
accept, has been stated with a frankness, 
a largeness of view, a generosity of' spirit, . 
and a universal human sympathy which 
must challenge the admiration of every 
friend of mankind. 


On January 18 the Constituent 
Assembly met and was disbanded by the 
Soviet Government. On January 23 
Colonel Raymond Robins, Commander 
of the American Red Cross, cabled 
America stating that in consequence 
of the dissolution of the Constitutional 
Assembly the Soviet Government was 
stronger than ever before and that he 
strongly urged recognition. 

After waiting three months for 

Allied recognition, the Bolsheviks on 
February 8 repudiated Russia’s foreign 
debts. 
F On February 28 the American Am- 
bassador, who had removed his head- 
quarters to Vologda, wired Colonel 
Robins, “Express gratitude Council 
People’s Commissaires for codpera- 
tion.” 

On March 5 Trotsky gave a note for 
transmission to the American Govern- 
ment asking what support they could 
count on from the United States if 
they continued to fight Germany. 


On March 9 the Anterican Ambassa- 
dor cabled the Secretary of State 
against Japanese intervention saying, 
among other things: 


Trotsky furthermore asserted that 
neither his government nor the Russian 
people would object to the supervision by 
America of all shipments from Vladivostock 
into Russia and a virtual control of the 
operations of the Siberian railway. 


On March 14 President Wilson sent 
a message for the Russian people 
through the Congress of Soviets, thus 
to that extent recognizing the Bol- 
shevik Government. 
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Shortly afterwards Secretary Polk 
stated that Japanese intervention in 
Siberia could be justified solely with a 


„view to “holding it safe against Ger- 


many... . Otherwise the Central 
Powers could and would make it 
appear that Japan was doing in the 
East exactly what Germany is doing in 
the West, and so seek to counter the 
condemnation which all the world 
must pronounce against Germany’s 
invasions of Russia which she attempts 
to justify on the pretext of restoring 
order.” 7 Since all the world now 
knows that we did not limit inter- 
vention in Russia “to holding it safe 
against Germany,” here is a condemna- 
tion of our own action by our own 
governmental official. 

On March 18 Trotsky officially 
asked America for officers to help train 
the Soviet Army and also for an 
American railroad commission. 

During this same month the Ameri- 
can Ambassador became alarmed about 
the reported arming of prisoners of 
war. These reports were later shown 
to be largely false by official American 
and British officers appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter.2 On March 23 
the American Ambassador in Tokio 
cabled that the Japanese Government 
had no present intention of intervening 
in Siberia. Less than two weeks later 
Japan began landing military forces in 
Vladivostock.® All the Allied military 
attachés in Moscow cabled on April 4 
against Japanese intervention. 

On March 29 Foreign Commissar 
Tchicherin formally asked the United 
States Government. for the appoint- 
ment of its representative on each of 
six commissions to settle Roumanian- 
Russian affairs.° During this period 

7 Russian-American Relations, p. 100. 

8 Ibid., pp. 177-184, 

2 Japanese Intervention in the Russian Far 
East, publ. by Special Delegation of the Far- 


Eastern Republic, Washington, 1922, p. 7. 
10 Russian-American Relations, p. 119. 
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the Soviet Government permitted our 
officials to purchase platinum for the 
use of the United States." 

Although the United States Ambas- 
sador requested our railroad commis- 
sion to come on, they were held in 
Japan by the State Department on the 
theory that the Soviet leaders were 
“acting under the direction of the 
German General Staff.” ” 

On April 9 Ambassador Francis was 
advised by the Secretary of State that 
Admiral Kato had landed troops solely 
on his own responsibility. The Am- 
bassador thereupon advised the British 
and American admirals and consuls 
that it had been done “purely for 
the protection of Japanese life and 
property.” ! 

On April 12, at the request of the 
Commander of the American Red 
Cross who had had his automobile 
stolen, the Bolsheviks attacked and 
captured all the armed anarchist clubs 
in Russia which the Kerensky Govern- 
ment had not dared to attack." 

On April 17 the Commander of the 
American Red Cross protested because 
of the methods used by our consular 
representatives against the Bolshevik 
Government. He wired the American 
Ambassador: 


Business relations not usually strength- 
ened through policy kicking people in the 
face. Constant desire and expectation 
overthrow Soviet power poor foundation 
business coöperation. 


On April 18 the American Red Cross 
Commander again reiterated his belief 
that unless the United States would 
create a commission with power to 
work with the Soviet Government for 
economic coöperation, all useful work 
in Russia was over. 


1 Ibid., p. 180. 
1:2 Ibid., pp. 113 and 133. 
18 Ibid., p. 139. 
u Ibid., p. 143. 
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On, April 21 the Soviet Government 
claimed to have uncovered a con- 
spiracy against the Siberian Soviet 
Government by Admiral Knight of the 
United States and the American Consul 
at Vladivostock. The American Red 
Cross admitted that it looked as if the 
Consul was at least indiscreet. The 
Soviet Government asked for the recall 
of the American Consul in Vladivo- 
stock. 

On May 3 the American Ambassador 
wired Colonel Robins asking him if he 
thought “theSoviet Government would 
oppose Allied intervention if they 
knew it was inevitable,” thus implying 
that intervention had been decided on. 

On May 5 the chief representative of 
Great Britain listed six definite ways 
in which Trotsky had shown his 
willingness to work with the Allies, 
including inviting a commission of 
British Naval officers to save the Black 
Sea Fleet and coming to a full agree- 
ment regarding the Allied stores at 
Archangel. 

On May 14, when Colonel Robins 
left for America, Lenin gave him a 
complete memorandum concerning 
“Russian-American Commercial Rela- 
tions,” guaranteeing that the military 
stores in Russia would not be sold to 
Germany and offering unusual con- 
cessions to America. 

On May 31 the American Ambassa- 
dor gave an official statement to the 
Russian people: 

The policy of my Government is not to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Russia— 
and this policy has never been violated. 


On June 1 he added another public 
declaration, in which he said: 


In other words, the policy of my Govern- 
ment consists in non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of Russia and in giving the 
opportunity to the people of this great 
country to select their own form of govern- 


15 Russian-American’ Relations, p. 208. 


ment, make their own laws, and elect their 
own officials.16 


Some might suspect the American 
Ambassador of deliberate hypocrisy. 
because, according to his own testi- 


‘mony, he had already been working 


for intervention nearly a month, since 
May 2, when he sent the Secretary of 
State this cablegram: “In my opinion 
the time has arrived for Allied inter- 
vention.” 17 

By July 13 United States marines 
had landed at Murmansk and British, 
French, and Serbian forces were moving 
into the interior, arresting Soviet 
officials on the way. By that time 
Tchicherin felt called upon to make an 
official protest to the United States. 

On July 25, after the Bolshevik 
Government had requested the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to leave Vologda 
because of the possibility of military, 
operations, Ambassador Francis sent a 
message to Tchicherin, in which he 
said: “Do you expect a German siege 
of Archangel? Certainly you do not 
anticipate an Allied siege of that city.” 
In spite of this statement it was 
scarcely more than a week before 
General Poole had taken Archangel 
and was moving down towards Vologda. 


4. From INTERVENTION TO THE 
ARMISTICE 


These were months of warfare and 
bitter hostility. 

On August 3, 1918, the United 
States Government at Washington 
officially made the following statement: 


In the judgment of the Government of 
the United States—a judgment arrived at 
after repeated and very searching consid- 
eration of the whole situation—umilitary 
intervention in Russia would be more 
likely to add to the present sad confusion 
there than to cure it, and would injure 


16 Izvestia, June 1, 1918, p. 1. 
W Russia from the American Embassy, by David 
Francis, p. 298. 
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Russia, rather than help her out of her dis- 
tress. ... As the Government of the 
United States sees the present circum- 
stances, therefore, military action is 
.admissible in Russia now only to render 
such protection and help as is possible to 
the Czechoslovaks against the armed 
Austrian and German prisoners who are 
attacking them, and to steady any efforts 
at self-government or self-defense in which 
the Russians themselves may be willing 
to accept assistance. 


As we have noted, Colonel Robins 
had already proved through Captain 
Webster and Captain Hicks the falsity 
of the reports regarding serious menace 
from armed prisoners of war. 

On August 23 Trotsky protested 
against the prisoner of war charge, 
calling it “an American lie.” The 
United States Government in its 
official pronouncement of policy on 
August 3 went on to say: 


Whether from Vladivostock or from 
Murmansk or Archangel, the only present 
object for which American troops will be 
employed will be to guard military stores 
which may be needed by Russian forces 
and to render such aid as may be acceptable 
to the Russians in the organization of their 
own self-defence. . In taking this ac- 
tion the Government of the United States 
wishes to announce to the people of Russia 
in the most public and solemn manner that 
it contemplates no interference with the 
political sovereignty of Russia, no inter- 
vention in her internal affairs—not even 
in the local affairs of the limited areas which 
her military foree may be obliged to 
occupy. 


Yet it was not long before United 
States troops were sent hundreds of 
miles into the interior of Russia under 
an allied force in which Russians 
played a subordinate rôle. In Arch- 
angel with Allied connivance all the 
ministers of the new Northern Govern- 
ment were arrested and, in spite of the 


18 New York Times Current History, Vol. 
VIII, Part 2, p. 465. 


efforts of the American Ambassador to 
bring them back, they found it im- 
possible to function because “the 
British officers together with some of 
the French officers had planned a coup 
état.’ Tchaikovsky, the head of 
the government, was not permitted to 
publish his own material and, according 
to the report which Ambassador Fran- 
cis himself reproduces, the Allied 
censor commission “had condemned 
over half of the matter in the proposed 
issue of the Russian governmental 
paper, and consequently it was not 
issued.” 19 

No wonder that on August 6 the 
Soviet Government protested to the 
American Consul in Moscow: 


We therefore request you to inform your 
government and peoples abroad that a 
completely unjustifiable attack and a pro- 
nounced act of violence is being committed 
upon us. ... Without a declaration of 
war and without the existence of a state 
of war, hostilities are opened against us 
and our national property is pillaged. 


On October 24 the Russian Soviet 
Government addressed a note to 
President Wilson in which they ex- 
posed their belief that intervention to 
protect Czechoslovak soldiers was mere 
hypocrisy. They said: 

The best proof of the real object of the 
Czechoslovak rebellion is the fact that, 
although in control of the Siberian railway, 
the Czechoslovaks have not taken advan- 
tage of this to leave Bussia, but by order 
of the Entente Goverrments, whose direc- 
tions they follow, have remained in Russia 
to become the mainstay of the Russian 
counter-revolution. 


On September 3 the Soviet Govern- 
ment disclosed an attempted bribery 


- of Soviet troops by the English and 


French missions in Moscow. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet Government, the 
purpose of the conspiracy was the 


19 Russia from the American Embassy, p. 276. 
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seizure of the People’s Commissars. 
A British Lieutenant, Riley, paid over 
a million roubles in this attempt.” 

In October, 1918, rumors of an 
approaching armistice reached North 
Russia. Ambassador Francis in Arch- 
angel was forced to cable on the 18th 
of that month that the French troops 
would not now fight any more and that 
American soldiers “were partially in- 
oculated with the same sentiment.” 


5. From tae Armistice TO THE Lirt- 
ING OF THE BLOCKADE BY THE 
SUPREME COUNCIL IN 
FEBRUARY, 1920 


The inevitable consequence of war 
between nations is mutual hatred and 
false condemnation. This was the 
result in the case of Russia and the 
Allies. 

On December 2, Tchicherin sent out 
to the Allied Governments an offer of 
peace. On December 24, Litvinoff 
sent an appeal to President Wilson 
formally offering “to enter into nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settlement of 
all questions making for hostilities 
against Russia.” 

On January 12, Tchicherin sent a 
note to the American Government 
rather effectively exploding former war 
arguments which had been used to 
justify American intervention because 
by this time the war with Germany 
was over.?! 

On January 21, 1919, no less a 
person than the President of the 
United States admitted that Russia 
had been invaded by the Allies because 
they “were all repelled by Bolshe- 
vism.” He went on to state that 
“one of the things that was clear in the 
Russian situation was that by opposing 
Bolshevism with arms they were in 
reality serving the cause of Bolshe- 


20 Izvestia, Sept. 3, 1918. 
21 Russian-American Relations, p. 282. 
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vism.” 2 This was also the official 
conclusion of the British.” 

Before the President made this 
statement and while he was making it, 


the American Ambassador was asking’ 


that he be allowed to return to Petro- 
grad with fifty thousand American 
troops. “This,” he said, “would mean 
the extinction of Bolshevism, would 
save our faces, and would probably 
induce troops to obey orders.” * Ap- 
parently the only reason which pre- 
vented the dispatch of 100,000 allied 
troops to Archangel at this time was 
the realization that they would mutiny 
if ordered to fight the Bolsheviks.” 

On January 22 the Allied representa- 
tives at the Peace Conference proposed 
a meeting of all the Russian factions at 
Prinkipo. They again reiterated, “It 
is not their (the Allied) wish or purpose 
to favor or assist any one of the 
organized groups now contending for 
the leadership and: guidance of Russia 
as against the others.” The Bolshe- 
viks accepted this invitation, but all 
the other factions refused and the 
meeting was never held. 

On March 14, 1919, the Soviet 
Government sent out by the Bullitt 
Commission an offer of peace which 
included recognizing all its foreign 
debis. To this offer the Allies never 
replied. On March 19 the credentials 


of L. C. A. K. Martens, Russia’s - 


representative to the United States, 


- were sent to the State Department, but 


they were not accepted. On June 12, 
1919, the State of New York raided 
the offices of Martens in New York 
City, but found nothing incriminating. 
In January, 1920, a Senate Committee 


2 Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, U. $. Senate, 1919, Senate Doc. 106, 
p. 1240. 

33 Ross, E. A.: The Russian Soviet Republic, 
Century Co., 1923, p. 264. 

2 Russia from the American Embassy, p. 324. 

% Jbid., p. 309. 
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made exhaustive investigations into 
his activities, but nothing against him 
was discovered. Nevertheless, he was 
ordered deported in December, 1920, 


` on the sole ground that he represented 


the Russian Bolshevik Government. 

In spite of the fact that the Bol- 
sheviks: accepted the Prinkipo Con- 
ference proposal and offered to settle 
the debts, the Allied peace commis- 
sioners sent Admiral Kolchak on May 
26, 1919, a note promising to assist 
him with “munitions, supplies, and 
food.” It is difficult for the historian 
to understand how this can be con- 
strued as anything but a deliberate 
violation of their former statement 
that they did not wish or purpose to 
favor any one of the organized groups 
in Russia. Kolchak had officially 
stated to the Allies before they sup- 
plied him with munitions, “All my 
efforts are aimed at concluding the 
civil war as soon as possible by crushing 
Bolshevism.” 

In October, 1919, the Allies asked 
all neutral governments, as well as 
Germany, to participate in the Block- 
ade of Bolshevik Russia. Among other 
things clearance papers were to be 
refused to every ship going into Russian 
ports. The United States declared on 
November 4 that it was not partici- 
pating in the blockade. It only re- 
fused “export licenses for shipments to 
Russian territory under Bolshevik 
control and clearance papers to Ameri- 
can vessels seeking to depart for 
Petrograd, the only remaining Bol- 
shevik port.” There followed allied 
help to Yudenitch, Wrangel, Denikin, 
Petlura, and yet each and every one of 
these military adventures was a dismal 
failure. 

On December 5 the seventh All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, after 
reiterating ten distinct proposals for 
peace made by Russia, passed another 

28 State Department Russian Series, No. 2. 
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resolution proposing peace with the 
Allies. 

On January 16, 1920, over a year 
after the Armistice, the United States 
Secretary of State issued a statement 
declaring that it was the intention of 
the government to withdraw the Ameri- 
can military forces from Siberia in 
the near future. On the same date 
the Supreme Council decided to lift the 
blockade of Russia. Nevertheless, the 
United States continued to warn 
business men that they would refuse 
to protect Americans who engaged in 
Russian trade. 


6. From THE LIFTING OF TAÐ BLOCKADE 
TILL THE Present Time 


Even after the lifting of the blockade 
the Allies aided Poland in grossly 
unjustified attacks on Russia. 

Since 1920 the United States has 
practiced a policy of quarantining the 
Russian Soviet Government, which has 
resulted in continual misunderstanding, 
growing less in proportion as we per- 
mitted normal relationships with Rus- 
sia. This does not mean that we have 
never helped Russia. As a matter of 
fact, the American Relief Administra- 
tion worked in Russia from October, 
1921, to July, 1923, sending in some 
millions of dollars worth of grain to 
relieve starvation. It is doubtful, 
however, if all this work equalled a 
small fraction of the damage done to 
Russia by American intervention. 

In August, 1922, America, offered to 
send “an expert technical commission 
to study and report on the economic 
situation” in Russia. The Soviet 
Government accepted the proposal, 
provided she could send a reciprocal 
mission to America. This enabled our 
Secretary of State to block the entire 
proposal. President Coolidge in De- 
cember, 1923, offered to settle with 
Russia, and again the Soviet Govern- 
ment accepted the proposal, but the 
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Secretary of State, in a cold unfriendly 


note made new demands and refused 


the offer. Says Lincoln Hutchinson, 
an opponent of Bolshevism and the 
first commercial attaché of the United 
States: “To ask the present rulers of 
Russia to yield to formal demands of 
this sort from a foreign government is 
inviting them to commit suicide.” He 
calls the United States official notes 
“interventions by foreign governments 
in the internal affairs of Russia, not 
. legally but practically. They rally 
the people about the extremists.” 

In spite of our moral scruples against 
recognition, America is’ now eagerly 
accepting all the Bolshevik gold and 
welcoming all the Soviet business men 
- which Russia can send. For the year 
ending September 30, 1926, the All- 
Russian Textile Syndicate purchased 
over $33,000,000 worth of cotton in the 
United States. Since its organization 
on December 13, 1923, it has purchased 
$116,815,282.42 worth of cotton, dyes, 
machinery, and other merchandise in 
the United States. The total turn- 
over of imports and exports from 
Russia during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1926, was over seventy-eight 
million dollars. While America was 
entertaining Bolshevik emissaries who 
had gold and while Ford was shipping 
10,000 tractors to Russia on partial 
credit, the United States Secretary of 
State refused a transit visé to the 
Bolshevik Ambassador to Mexico. 
Apparently a Bolshevik Ambassador 
is much more dangerous than a Com- 
munist with gold! Is it not time to 
get away from such technical quib- 
blings? 


7. CONCLUSION 


It can thus be seen that in the 
Russian. Revolution. America has not 
shown a consistent friendly attitude. 
Our policy has been a continuous 
series of vacillations, contradictions, 
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and hostility. It is easy to explain 
this. The Bolsheviks have confis- 
cated property, repudiated debts, and 


circulated propaganda for a world . 


revolution. Yet this same Bolshevik 
Government has repeatedly offered to 
compensate for lost property and 
assume its debts, and no less a person 
than President Coolidge has stated 
that he does not consider Bolshevik 
propaganda our real obstacle to recog- 
nition. Are not these difficulties in- 
evitable so long as we maintain an 
official policy of rigid separation? At 


present each side is cut off from the 


other by an Atlantic Ocean of propa- 
ganda, prejudice, and hatred. Each 
nation thinks the other is worse than 
she really is. To break down the 
barriers we must have mutual contact, 
conference, and co-operation. 

Now it is 1927, ten years after the 
revolution. Every other leading gov- 
ernment in the world has recognized the 
Bolsheviks, and they are stronger than 
ever before. To be sure, ‘there are 
conservative governmental leaders, 
such as those in power in England, 
who make complaints. They protest 
against the Russian trade unions send- 
ing money to help the British miners, 
although it can be argued that they 
had.just as much right to aid British 
miners as Americans have to help 
Armenian merchants in Turkey. Then, 
again, there is the Communist Inter- 
national with its dreaded propaganda, 
but we now know from papers seized 
and published by the British Govern- 
ment that. the Communist Interna- 
tional in 1925 sent less than $75,000 to 
the English Communist party and 
probably far less in 1926.7 When one 
considers that in Pennsylvania alone, 


27 Communist Papers. Documents selected 
from those obtained on the arrest of the Com- 


. munist leaders on the 14th and 21st of October, 


1925. Presented to Parliament by command of 
his Majesty, 1926. Pp. 54-64. : 
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not to mention other states, candidates 


` spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 


` 


to win a primary election, the amount 
sent over by Russia seems negligible. 
After the Bolsheviks had given all their 
aid to the English miners, and after all 
their propaganda work was known, 
the chief British minister in Moscow 
assured me last summer that it was 
silly not to recognize their government. 
The fact is, no power that has once 
accorded the Soviets recognition has 
ever withdrawn it. 

In the past year Russia has extended 
some help to Chinese Nationalists, but 
it will be remembered that France 
once sent aid to American revolution- 
ists and we have ever since been grate- 
fulto France. It is quite possible that 
China may some day be similarly 
grateful to Russia. 

In the message of President Wilson 
to the Congress of the United States 
on January 8, 1918, he made a very 
prophetic utterance in regard to Rus- 
sia; namely, that “the treatment 
accorded to her by her sister nations 
in the months to come will be the acid 
test of their good will, of their com- 
prehension of her needs as distinguished 
from their own interests, of their 
intelligent and unselfish sympathy.” 

We have been tried by the acid 
test proposed by our own President, 
and in the light of our ten years’ record 
each sincere thinker can draw his own 
conclusions. I dare say that many 
of us may differ in our opinion about 
the Russian situation, yet touching 
one matter we shall probably agree. 
Whether we are supporters of a.mon- 
archy, of a Kerensky, of a Republican 
form of government, or of the Soviet 
System, if we are informed we shall 
agree at least that the United States 
had made many serious mistakes in her 


Ú Russian {policy. Even such a bitter 


opponent of Bolshevism as Paul Mildu- 
kov has had to admit that since 1919 
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the people of Russia have been with 
the Bolsheviks rather than with their 
military opponents. Yet America 
aided those same opponents. 

If some people could have their way 
and Trotsky and Stalin and the other 
leading Bolsheviks were to be suddenly 
swept from power, one hundred and 
thirty million Russian peasants would 
still remain. It is these millions that 
are the backbone of Russia, and it is 
with these people that we shall have 
some day to explain our policies and 
our failures. 

No one who has been in Russia off 
and on for the past eleven years can 
deny the tremendous forward strides 
taken. The social, educational, and 
economic progress which I witnessed 
there last summer speak for themselves. 
These are not disputed; consult any 
standard American annual. To be 
sure, there is dictatorship, a monopoly 
of party legality for one side. The 
map on the opposite page is self- 
explanatory and shows how the party 
mechanism is constructed, from the 
cell in the village to the all-powerful 
Political Bureau. Nevertheless, one 
who knows the inside of politics in this 
country, conditions such as exist in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois, feels not entirely strange to the 
Russian variety. 

We are prone to judge the Russian 
Government in the light of one hundred 
and fifty years of American democratic 
progress. We should rather consider 
her in the light of our own first political 
experiments. We should not forget 
that even at the time of the American 
Revolution our forefathers had had far 
more experience in self-government 
than any other people in the world. 
Yet it took them eleven years to evolve 
the Constitution of 1787, and even then 
we had still to settle the question of 
slavery. Russia had passed through 
a World War, she had gone through 
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Allied intervention and, finally, a 
terrible famine, yet her progress is 
amazing. 

It is well to remind ourselves of the 
-message which the head of the United 
States Mission to Russia, Senator 
Root, gave soon after the Bolsheviks 
had seized the power: | 

When you read in the newspapers about 
what happens in Russia, I beg you to 


remember how the people of Europe looked - 


upon the condition of America for many a 
long year after the peace that ended the 
American Revolution. How certain they 
were that the new experiment in democ- 
racy was a failure. How they sneered and 
laughed at the presumptuous farmers who 
sought to govern themselves. I beg you 
to remember what Europe thought of the 
condition in America in those long, dark 
years of Civil War, when it was believed 
that the American experiment had failed 
at last. 


In my opinion, sooner or later we 
shall have to recognize the Russian 
Government, and the longer we delay 
the more we shall lose financially, 
psychologically, and morally in the 
interim. There are some who doubt 


Russia’s willingness to meet our claims, 
in spite of her repeated offers to do so. 
After a decade of rule by the Bolshevik 
Government, can we not at least have 
a conference with the Russian leaders? 
Without such a conference, affirma- 
tions by American leaders of their 
friendship for the Russian people, or 
their positive statements that Russia 
will not meet our demands, are uncon- 
scious falsehoods or deliberate hypoc- 
risy. 

The past decade of the Russian 
Revolution has been making history 
whether we recognize her government 
or not, and history will eventually 
record her verdict of America’s policy. 
Let us hope that sometime in the 
future we may really practice the 
following noble utterance of Lincoln 
in our actions towards Russia. Mere 
verbal repetition is not enough. “With 
malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 


Present-Day Russian Conditions as Viewed 
by an Impartial Observer 


By Jacos BitirKorr 


Executive Director, Federation of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia; Impartial Chairman, Men’s 
Clothing Industry, New York City 


HEN Professor John Maynard 

Keynes, the brilliant English 
economist, made a study of conditions 
in Russia a year or so ago, he wrote a 
series of papers recording his impres- 
sions of that country. I quote the fol- 
lowing sentence from one of his’ arti- 
cles: “Almost everything one can say 
about Russia is true and false at the 
same time, which is the reason why 
friendly and hostile critics can each in 
good faith produce totally different 
pictures of the same thing.” In a 
measure this might also be said about 
so homogeneous a country as our own. 
Some years ago I read a very illuminat- 
ing book by Professor John Graham 
Brooks entitled, As Others See Us, and 
it is amazing to what an extent extraor- 
dinarily intelligent foreign observers 
of American conditions found them- 
selves at variance in their analyses of 
our social, economic, and political life 
when they attempted to make an ap- 
praisal at a given moment. 


My Presupices 


I went to Russia last summer with 
the express purpose of studying a very 
significant tendency, namely: the 
Back-to-the-Soil Movement among the 
Jews, notably in Crimea and in the 
Ukraine, a movement which has as- 
sumed. large proportions. While this 
was my primary motive, yet, as a stu- 
dent of social and economic problems, 
as one who is profoundly interested in 
human relations in industry, I was 
naturally anxious to know what was 
going on in Russia. I wanted to know 
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something about the various experi- 
ments taking place in that country and 
its challenge to the rest of the world. 
Coming to this country from Russia at ' 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, I was 
aided in my task by a familiarity with 
the people and fair ability to converse 
with them, both in Russian and Yid- 
dish. Then, again, my mission was 
of such a character that I found it pos: 
sible to come in contact with hundreds 
of men and women belonging to the 
intellectual and former bourgeoisie 
groups—men and women who were 
largely non or anti-Communists and 
who unburdened themselves to me 
with a freedom and abandon such as 
would not have characterized their ut- 
terances were they to speak to stran- 
gers or even to intimate friends. 

Did I start on my journey with any 
preconceived notions or any a priori 
conclusions? Honesty compels me to- 
state that I had a bias against the 
Soviet form of government, a distinct 
bias, due to the following reason: For 
the last three years I have been the 
Impartial Chairman in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry in the City of New 
York. I have been, so to speak, the 
Court of Last Resort between Capital 
and Labor in an industry which is 
large and complicated and in which 
there are a variety of religious, racial, 
and ethnic groups. In the last. few 
years, a minority element, the so- 
called Communist group, has brought 
a certain amount of chaos and con- 
fusion into the needle industry. It is - 
contended that, in pursuit of what it 
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conceives to be its ideals, this group 
would destroy all of the fine fruits and 
achievements for which an intelligent 
unionism has fought during the past 
decade or two. So I went to Russia 
with a bias against a government 
which, I was led to believe, was furnish- 
ing financial and moral stimuli to the 
disturbing group to which I have 
referred. 


My Convictions 


I regret exceedingly that, owing to 
the limitation of space, it will not be 
possible for me to buttress such con- 
clusions as I may present by many of 
the facts gathered in the course of my 
inquiries. What convictions did I 
carry away with me? . 

To begin with, I discovered that 
there is no Communism in Russia— 
that in the last ten years Communism 
has undergone various stages of modi- 
fication, so that today it is no longer 
the philosophy of 1917, not even that 
of 1921, when Lenin, caught in the 
grip of a great many stubborn facts 
and economic realities, was forced to 
make that significant retreat which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
New Economic Policy. 

The Bolsheviki have jettisoned their 
dogmas one by one. First they threw 
overboard their theory of money whén 
they replaced barter by the ruble; 
“then, property in common when they 
tolerated private trading and the nep- 
man, and private land ownership and 
the Kulak; then, labor control of pro- 
duction, when they recalled the en- 
gineers and foremen of the old régime; 
and, last of all, Western capitalism, 
the most abhorred of all, when they 
granted concessions to private con- 
cerns and private corporations.” 

About a year ago an English Parlia- 
mentary Committee, consisting of 
several conservative members, headed 
by Sir Frank Nelson, visited Russia 


and made a careful inquiry into the 
entire situation. While criticizing the 
Soviet régime in many particulars, it 
had this to say: “The economic system 
envisaged by the Soviet Government 
for the immediate future is a peasantry 
based on individualism, exchanging 
products with an industrial population 
or proletariat based on socialism. We 
believe that, with certain further modi- 
fications, this system may not be ill 
suited to a country of such vast dimen- 
sions, such potential productive capac- 
ity and with a population so back- 
ward as Russia, where a high degree of 
centralization is an absolute necessity.” 
Further in its report, which certainly 
does not come from an entirely favor- 
able or too friendly source, the Com- 
mission had this to say: “We can only 
point to the one indisputable fact that 
the thing is in the process of evolution, 
and we may add our opinion that that 
evolution is proceeding in the right 
rather than in the wrong direction.” 

How are the people actually getting 
along in Russia? It is a difficult 
matter to compress the answer in a 
formula or two. But, having spoken 
to hundreds of men and women in the 
shops and in the factories, without 
resorting to interpreters, their reaction 
might be summed up in these words: 
“While from a pecuniary point of view 
we still have a great deal to hope for, 
psychologically we fare better than 
ever before.” 

Again I refer to the Parliamentary 
report. “While large numbers of pop- 
ulation, particularly the upper and the 
upper middle classes, have grievously 
suffered, the bulk having been either 
driven from the country or exter- 
minated, other and substantial sections 
of the community have benefited con- 
siderably, not in freedom either of 
expression or action, but in education, 
in culture, in material wants and in 
social amenities.” 
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In the last few weeks there has been 
a great deal of discussion about the 
stability of the Russian Government. 
Mr. Kerensky has told us again and 
again—and the press has given his 
views the most widespread publicity— 
that 99 per cent of the people in Russia 
want a reversal of their present form 
of government and that change is 
coming in the immediate future. If 
there is any one conviction’I carried 
away with me from Russia more power- 
ful than any other, it is that the govern- 
ment is stable and infinitely more stable 
than most governments in Europe. 


SENTIMENT IN Russia 


In this connection I wish to record a 
conversation I had with one of the 
leading lawyers in Russia, who, though 
an anti-Communist, has been asked by 
the Soviet Government to rewrite the 
Civil Codes of Russia in conformity 
with changed social and economie con- 
ditions. Incidentally, there are many 
non-party men employed by the Gov- 
ernment in purely technical positions. 

After this gentleman presented in 
detail the reasons why he was not a 
Communist, I said to him, “What in 
your judgment is the trend of the 
government? Whither is it drifting?” 

The reply was, “We are evolving a 
system which will, in all probabilities, 
be a synthesis of that which is best in 
all the governments.” 

Query: “Do you know any group of 
people who crave for a reversion to the 
old Czarist days?” 

Reply: “Not if you used the lamp of 
Diogenes could you find any such 
group in Russia. There‘is not a soul 
who is not supremely happy that the 
days of Czarism are over.” 

Query: “If you had it in your power 
to create a new order, would you put 
the Communists out of power?” 

“No,” was the prompt answer. 

“Why not?” 
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“Because Communism has, during 


the past nine years, so woven itself into’ 


the social, economic and political 
fabric of our people that the overthrow 
of the Bolshevik Government would 
result in another revolution—and we 
have had so many revolutions that we 
would rather bear the ills we have than 
fly to others we know not of.” 

“Are conditions, then, improving?” 

“Decidedly so! From year to year 
there have been noticeable changes. 
Production is increasing greatly. The 
transportation system is almost up to 
par, etc., ete. With Stalin and his 
group at the head, we are going more 
and more to the Right and away from 
the Left.” 

“How do you account for this tend- 
ency?” I asked. 

“Because the leaders, faced as they 
have been with stern and grim realities, 
discovered that they could not enforce 
the Marxian principles and, conse- 
quently, have been compelled to make 
more and more concessions—such as 
they would never have dreamed of 
making when they were merely theoriz- 


ing and evolving systems out of their 


inner consciousness.” 

With slight verbal variations, the 
foregoing sentiments were expressed by 
practically every individual with whom 
I discussed the situation and reinforced 
by the citation of a number of what 
seemed to be incontrovertible economic 
facts. And please bear in mind that 
these expressions did not emanate from 
Communists. 


Tue LEADERS 


As to the type of leadership at the 
head of the present government: 
Speaking of the Council of Commissars, 
which is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the entire country and which 
also possesses legislative authority with- 
in the sphere of its varied activities, 
the Parliamentary report states: “It 


= 


ay 
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constitutes a body which for sheer 
administrative capacity will stand 
favorable comparison with any other 
government of modern times.” 

“Tt is quite true that the forces or 


instrumentalities, responsible for this. 


stability, are instrumentalities which 
are abhorrent to me, as they would be 
to anyone who is a lover of freedom and 
democracy. What have I in mind? 
The repression of free speech, the re- 
fusal to minority groups of the right 
of self-expression, a certain amount 
of political espionage and frequent 
arrests—grave evils inherited from the 
Czarist days. I am opposed to any 
kind of repression of speech and the 
elimination of what I consider to be the 
fundamentals of democracy. In jus- 
tice, though, to the Bolsheviki, this 
must be said: Ever since they came 
into power, they have been confronted 
by enemies within and from without. 
One counter-revolutionary army after 
another has invaded the country and, 
by the way, almost all of them have 
been subsidized by the Allies. The 
Bolsheviki, therefore, have developed 
an “encirclement psychosis,” a psy- 
chosis which finds expression in a feel- 
ing that the whole world is trying to 
destroy them. To quote some of the 


. leaders: “In view of all the opposition, 


Ñ 


both within and without, we propose to 
take every conceivable precaution so as 
not to lose the fruits of the revolution.” 

We hear a great deal about the prop- 
aganda that’ Russia is disseminating 
throughout the world. That keen and 
penetrating English journalist, Brails- 
ford, pointed out that it is impossible 
for Russian Communists to desist from 
speaking their minds about imperial- 
ism, British or otherwise. That is the 
essence of their creed. It is equally 
impossible that they should cease to 
believe and to express their belief that 
world revolution at some time is in- 
evitable. “That is a prediction: it is 
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not an incitement. It rests upon their 
analysis of the economic basis of pres- 
ent-day society; it is a scientific con- 
viction, like the belief of physicists in 
the inevitable cooling of the earth’s 
surface. Over theoretic beliefs of this 
kind it would be absurd to bargain.” 

The Parliamentary Commission 
found, as have many of us, that two 
years ago the Commintern was a for- 
midable and menacing weapon in the 
hands of the government and Zinoviev, 
the most powerful man in Russia. 
“Today it is a bad joke and Zinoviev 
is utterly discredited and powerless.” 
Nevertheless, we are so in the habit of 
ascribing various ills in this world to 
the Bolsheviki—whether they mani- 
fest themselves in China, in Mexico, 
or in West Chester, Pennsylvania— 
that it is well to record the opinion of 
so enlightened a student of human af- 
fairs as Will Rogers. Apropos of an 
earthquake in Mexico some months 
ago, Rogers sent the following dis- 
patch to the New York Times: “I see 
where America and Mexico had a 
joint earthquake. This is the only 
thing I ever heard of that we split 
fifty-fifty with Mexico. Lucky for 
Mexico she didn’t grab off more of the 
earthquake than we did or she would 
have got a note from Kellogg. It’s 
the influence of Moscow that is caus- 
ing all this earth’s upheaval.” So, 
whether we have an earthquake in 
Mexico or whether two offensive 
teachers in West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, question the policy of President 
Coolidge in Nicaragua, it all emanates 
from Russia. 


RECOGNITION oF Russia 


I have been asked to express an 
opinion regarding recognition of Rus- 
sia. In view of the profound and 
alarming ignorance of the two coun- 
tries, Russia and the United States, 
about each other, I am not so naive as 
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to think that in the present state of 
hysteria recognition is possible. I 
should like, however, to make a sug- 
gestion based upon my experiences as 
Impartial Chairman in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry in New York. I 
may say that I have invariably found 


this to be true: When contestants - 


get around the table, the problems 
affecting employers and employes, be 
they ever so complicated, are readily 
adjusted. When the grievances are 
discussed freely and each side given an 
opportunity to express its views, the 
area of conflict diminishes and ‘even- 
tually evaporates. Thus, in the last 
three years, largely because the various 
parties have resorted.to the Rule of 
Reason, we have been able to main- 
tain peace and harmony in an industry 
which heretofore has been character- 
ized by strife and dissension. ‘Come, 
let us reason together,” has been the 
slogan dominating our conferences, 
which involve a frank disclosure of 
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facts, patient, careful argument, will- 


“ingness to listen and to consider. 


Why cannot a similar procedure be 
instituted in relation to Russia? Why 
should not the representatives of Wash- 
ington and Moscow get around the 
table and try to agree? My plea for 
recognition is not based on the material 
benefits that may accrue to Russia, al- 
though. credits extended on fair terms 
would have a tremendously stabilizing 
effect; nor on the amount of cotton, 
locomotives, copper or agricultural 
implements we may export to Russia. 
None of these things interests me at 
this moment. What I hope may be 
achieved through such conferences as 
I am suggesting is the breaking down 
of that tremendous amount of preju- 
dice which is poisoning the world. 
What interests me is the hastening of 
the day when we will realize the teach- 
ings of that great Jewish Prophet of 
Nazareth, “Peace on earth; good will 
toward men.” 


“D> 
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The United States and Russia as Viewed by an 
American Business Man 


By Wauuram S. WASSERMAN, ESQ., 
Dillon Read and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE been asked to express the 

viewpoint of American business in 
regard to this country’s relationship 
with Russia. I feel that in thinking 
about Russia we should try to look at 
that country in the light of what it 
has emerged from, rather than what 
it is today. 


REACTION TO THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT 


Last summer I spent some three 
months in Russia making a study of 
economic and social conditions, which 
time I must confess is not sufficient to 
warrant speaking authoritatively on the 
subject. During that time I not only 
visited Moscow, Leningrad, but trav- 
eled through the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus, floated down the Volga, and 
spent a week with Albert Rice Wil- 
liams, the American journalist, at his 
home in a small peasant village. I 
was attempting to ascertain the reac- 
tion of the Russian people to the 
present government with the result 
that I became convinced that the 
majority, at least, preferred the pres- 
ent régime to Czarism. Briefly, the 
reasons for this are that the conditions 
of life for the workers have been im- 
proved. When it is remembered that 
in the petition to the Czar in 1905, one 
of the most ardent pleas was that the 
hours of laborers should be reduced to 
ten and that something should be done 
to alleviate housing conditions so that 
an entire family might not be forced 
“ to sleep in one room, is it any wonder 
* that the working class should support 
a government which has reduced its 
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hours of labor to eight, created hospi- 
tals, educational facilities and summer 
vacations, and has chosen from among 
themselves its own leaders? 


Tas Peasant SATISFIED 


The division of the old landed es- 
tates and the decreasing tax rate have 
satisfied the peasant to a great extent, 
although today he is complaining 
bitterly about the high prices which he 
has to pay for manufactured goods. 
While in Kvalinsk, I asked the head of 
the co-operative to give me some data 
on the increased price in manufactured 
goods and the peasant reaction. He 
replied that most manufactured arti- 
cles which the peasant used had ad- 
vanced between two hundred and 
three hundred per cent in price. 
Cotton goods, for example, were one 
hundred and thirty per cent, clothes 
three hundred per cent, shoes one 
hundred and fifty per cent higher than 
1913 prices. The railroad rates had 
advanced about one hundred per cent. 
Taxes were slightly lower. The 
peasant in 1913 got-anywhere from 
sixty kopeks to a ruble for a pood of 
wheat, and today he is getting between 
a ruble and a ruble, twenty kopeks a 
pood. I then asked him how one 
could expect the peasant to be satisfied 
with the present government if he 
was only getting an advance of about 
twenty-five per cent on the prices of 
his product and must pay between 
two hundred and three hundred per 
cent more for the necessities that he 
must buy. He replied very honestly, 
“Of course the peasant is dissatisfied, 
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but his dissatisfaction does not begin 
to compare with that of us Commu- 
nists. You must remember that the 
peasant is practically self-supporting, 
that perhaps only fifteen per cent of 
his budget goes to the purchase of 
manufactured goods. He raises his 
own food, furnishes his own transporta- 
tion, heat and light; he has his own 
home and often makes his own clothes. 
Therefore, the increase in manu- 
factured goods has not hit so hard as 
it would first appear.” 

I think that the attitude of the 
younger generation as a whole can be 
expressed best by the answer given to 
me by a peasant boy, one of a group 
of students whom I met while I was 
traveling in Caucasus. I asked him 
what he thought about the Revolution. 
His reply was something like this, “I 
am not a Communist, but I owe practi- 
cally everything I am to the Revolution. 
In the old days I would have been 
chained to the land, but the Revolu- 
tion has given me the opportunity 
of becoming something more than a 
slave to the soil; it has changed my 
way of living and way of thinking, and 
in a few years instead of being an 
ignorant peasant boy I shall be a civil 
engineer.” 


Tur MUTUAL NEED 


The time is coming when we in this 
country will need Russia not only as a 
place to which to export our manufac- 
tured goods and our raw materials such 
as cotton, but we need Russia as a 
market for our vast surplus of capital. 


Russia needs us far more perhaps, 


than we shall ever need her. Wherever 
I went last summer, whether at the for- 
eign office where Litvinnoff said to me, 


“We must have American capital and 


American engineers in Russia to help 
us develop our country and we are 
` willing to make concessions in order to 
get them”; or at the State Bank where 


Mr. Sheimen who corresponds to the 
governor of our federal reserve, said 
the same; or even in the villages where 
groups of peasants, hearing that some- _ 
one connected with an American 
banking house was in their midst and 
came to ask me if I thought that Amer- 
ica would lend them capital so that 
they could develop the quarry back on 
the hill—everywhere the need and 
desire for American capital was im- 
pressed upon me. 


Tun ESTRANGING DIFFERENCES 


What are the differences that keep 
this government and: Russia apart? 
For although we have a large trade 
with Russia, although American capi- 
tal is represented in Russia by the 
Harman Concession, still there can be 
no great development of American 
enterprise or any loans to Russia 
without a state of diplomatic inter- 
course between the two governments. 
In the early part of 1918 the following 
memorandum was issued: 


1. All loans contracted by former Russian 
Governments which are specified in a 
special list are canceled as from Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. The December coupons of 
these loans will not be paid. 

2. All the guarantees for these loans are 
canceled. 

3. All loans made from abroad are canceled 
without exception and unconditionally. ` 

4. The short-term series of State Treasury 
bonds retain their validity.’ The in- 
terest on them will not be payable,” but 
they will circulate on a par with paper 
money. f 

5. Indigent persons who hold stock not 
exceeding 10,000 rubles in’ internal 
loans will receive in exchange, accord- 
ing to the nominal value of their hold- 
ings, certificates in their own name for 
a new loan of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Republic of Soviets for an 
amount not exceeding that of their 
previous holding. The conditions. of 
this loan are specially defined. 
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Some time later a decree confiscating 
all privately owned property, including 
that of foreign nationals, was enacted. 

By these decrees the government 
of Russia violated those principles 
which we in this country hold essential 
to a state of intercourse between peo- 
ples. 

It is not our concern to dictate to 
the Russian government how or in 
what manner it shall govern its own 
people, but there are certain rights 
which, through long usage and Inter- 
national Law, people have come to 
regard as fundamental in their relation- 
ship to other countries. Since these de- 
crees were first promulgated, the Rus- 
sian government has come to realize 
that Russia cannot live an isolated 
existence, and that in order to carry on 
with the rest of the world a relation- 
ship which is essential to its own well- 
being it must conform to those princi- 
ples or codes, which are a recognized 
part of capitalistic civilization. 

It is possible to clearly see this trend 
in the official correspondence of the 
last few years. 

In a note signed by Chicherin, the 
Peoples’ Commissary of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Soviet government, issued 
in reply to the Prinkipo invitation and 
dated February 4, 1919 it is stated: 


In view of the particular importance 
which is attached not only by the press, 
but also by numerous declarations of the 
representatives of the Entente Govern- 
ments to the question of Russian loans, 
the Soviet Government first of all declares 
its readiness to make concessions in this 
matter to the demands of the Entente 
powers. It does not refuse to recognize 
its financial obligations to its creditors who 
are subjects of the Entente Powers, leav- 
ing the precise formulation of the manner 
in which this point is to be enforced to the 
special treaties, the elaboration of which is 
to be one of the tasks of the proposed 
negotiations. 

Secondly, in view of the difficult financial 


position of the Russian Soviet Republic 
and the unsatisfactory condition of its 
credit abroad, the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment offers to guarantee the payment of 
interest on its loans by a certain amount 
of raw materials, which should be deter- 
mined through a specia? agreement. 


In a note addressed by Chicherin to 
the Allied Powers on October 28, 1921, 
regarding the payment of debts it is 
said: 


The Russian Government declares 
itself ready to recognize the obligations 
towards other States and their citizens 
which arise from State loans concluded by 
the Czarist Government before 1914, on 
the express condition that there shall be 
special conditions and facilities which 
will make it possible to carry out this under- 
taking. It follows automatically that the 
absolute condition of this recognition is 
that the great Powers undertake simultane- 
ously to put an end entirely to every action 
which threatens either the security of the 
Soviet Republican and of the friendly Far 
Eastern Republic, or their sovereign rights 
or the inviolability of their frontiers; and 
that they undertake to observe scrupulously 
their sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
In other words: the Soviet Government 
cannot give the undertaking in question 
unless the Great Powers conclude with it 
a definite peace, and recognize its Govern- 
ment. 

-For this purpose the Russian Govern- 
ment proposes as a matter of urgency the 
calling of an international conference to 
deal with the above questions, to examine 
the claims of the Powers against Russia 
and to draw up a definite treaty of peace 
between them. 


“We are willing,” Litvinoff said to 
me, “to pay the Kersensky loan, 
and make settlement for the confisca- 
tion of private property, but we insist 
on talking this claim over a conference 
table, for we too have claims to make 
for damages wrought by your soldiers 
at Archangel and Siberia, and although 
we are willing to pay your claims, we 
are not willing to admit of them as a 
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debt, because the repudiation of the 
Czaristic debt is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Revolution and 
we must keep faith with our people.” 
Litvinoff’s offer is not enough to 
satisfy our State Department. It 
demands that the Russian government 
make a clear-out confession of guilt 
before a state of recognition can take 
place between the two countries. In 
plain language, that which separates 
the viewpoint of this government and 
that of Soviet Russia is a -matter of 
words rather than deeds. To me the 
payment of a debt is the best admission 
of that debt, and I feel that Litvin- 
nofi’s keeping faith with our people is 
merely his method of keeping faith 
with his people. 


Communism Has PASSED 


The actions of the Soviet government 
have already repudiated the basic 
economic tenets of the Revolution. 
Economic communism is a thing of the 
past; state capitalism, private prop- 
erty, money, wages, savings banks, 
all the foundation stones of capitalism 
are part and parcel of the Soviet 
régime. I think this can best be illus- 
trated by the fact, that in every factory 
that I visited I found that the wage 
earners were paid by piece work where- 
ever possible. In other words a man 
was paid in accordance to the merits of 
his own work, which, I believe, is one 
of the theories that we capitalists 
cherish. 

There is communism today in Russia, 
but it is the religion of communism 
rather than the practice of communism 
that exists, and like every other religion 
it is preached rather than practiced. 

I think we are facing a situation in 
regard to Russia in which there must 
be a certain amount of give and take on 
both sides. For our part we must drop 
that “holier than thou” attitude and 
be satisfied with pragmatic results. 


Soviet Russia must learn that to deal 
with the world there are certain funda- 
mental obligations which must be 
adhered to. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


I recommend that the United States 
receive a commission from Russia to 
discuss the present situation. If the 
conference should prove a success the 
cause of peace and the economic reha- 
bilitation of the world will have been 
greatly advanced, and if it is found 
that these two nations cannot come to 
an agreement, at least a clearer under- 
standing of the situation will have been 
arrived at. 

Before finishing I wish to sound a 
few words of caution in regard to Russia: 

Even after a state of recognition 
between this country and Russia, the 
upbuilding of the Russian market for 
American trade will necessarily be 
slow, because trade depends upon pur- 
chasing power, and the purchasing 
power of the Russian people is, at the 
moment, at low ebb. When it is 
considered that one of Russia’s great- 
est products for export is grain, which 
must be sold on the world market, and 
that the Russian peasant, with his 
primitive method of cultivation is up 
against the competition of the scientifi- 
cally trained American farmer, equipped 
with the latest agricultural machin- 
ery, it can be clearly seen that the 
Russian peasant’s margin of profit will 
be necessarily small and that his pur- 
chasing power will be limited. 

The Soviet government is trying to 
modernize Russia industrially. Most 
of you have already heard of the am- 
bitious electrification scheme that has 
been planned for the harnessing of the 
River Dnieper with an hydro-electrical 
development capable of furnishing 
650,000 horse-power. Already the 


Soviet government has spent $100,000,- ` 


000 on electrification, the largest 
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plant thus far constructed is at Lenin- 
grad, capable of 60,000 kilowatts. In 
spite of great devastation in the oil 
fields during the Revolution the oil 


‘Industry is now practically back to 


normal. The fields at Baku have been 
electrified.and equipped with the most 
modern machinery with the result 
that production has begun to exceed 
1913 levels. As far as transportation 
is concerned, the railroad lines are not 
only back to a pre-war standard of 
service, but show for the last year a 
profit of $127,000,000 after all expend- 
itures. In spite of these improve- 
ments the heavy industries are behind 
the 1913 production average, and the 
task of industrializing Russia remains- 
a difficult one, due not only to lack of 
capital, poor organization, and obso- 
lete machinery, but also due in a large 


sense to the spirit of “Nichevo,” that 
spirit of endless time which. prefers 
contemplation to direct action, that 
part of the Russian temperament 
which is so typically Oriental. 

For the foreign capitalist the possi- 
bilities of the development of Russia’s 
vast natural resources are many, but 
it must be remembered that the con- 
cessionaire is faced not only by the usual 
difficulties attendant upon entrance 
into a foreign field, but also by an 
attitude of mutual suspicion which will 
be removed only after years of contact. 
Although the obstacles are great they 
are not insurmountable. The day is 
coming when American capital ac- 
companied by American methods of 
efficiency and business organization 
will be brought into Russia because the 
need is so great that it cannot be denied. 


Russia and Bolshevism 


By ÅLEXANDER KERENSKY 
Prime Minister of the Provisional Government of Russia 


USSIAN Bolshevism constitutes 

a factor of great significance in 

the international situation. But to 

understand its world implications it is 

necessary to comprehend its inner 
nature. ‘ 

In all my addresses to the democ- 
racies of Europe and America, I have 
always defined Bolshevism as the most 
complete reaction, political,—and what 
is more significant,—social and eco- 
nomic reaction. 

For those who lived in Russia during 
the war it is clear that Bolshevism was 
the result of the most complete and 
many-sided economic: exhaustion of 
the country, which in its turn was the 
consequence of the three-year blockade 
(beginning with the Autumn of 1914), 
and the general backwardness of 
Russian industrial development. This 
industrial backwardness and the block- 
ade called forth a deep social disinte- 
gration and economic crisis. Bolshe- 
vism was their external manifestation. 
Any attempt to utilize that disintegra- 
tion for the construction of a new social 
and economic order was doomed a 
priori to the most perilous, destructive, 
and reactionary consequence in all the 
domains of the economic, social, and 
political life of the country. 

During the first years after the war 
when, due to the external blockade, the 
real condition of Russia was little 
known in the West, my statements 
about the reactionary essence of the 
Bolshevist counter-revolution had not 
been accepted by the majority of 
European democracy and of the work- 
ing class. Even to those who were 


most sober and cautious in their atti- 
tude towards the Bolsheviks, my ideas 
seemed one-sided and perhaps para- 
doxical. I remember the resentment 
with which, at one of the Labor meet- 
ings in Paris in the spring of 1920, the 
following words of mine were greeted: 
“Bolshevism leads to the degeneration 
of proletariat; it lowers the productive 
capacity of the workers; it takes away 
from them all their trade-union and 
political rights.” I remember the 
resentment produced by my statement 
that capitalism has not been destroyed 
in Soviet Russia, but that it only took 
more primitive backward forms and 
that such capitalism will inevitably be 
very inefficient and will at the same 
time be the most cruel exploiter of the 
working class. 

This interpretation of Bolshevism 
has now become a commonplace on the 
pages of the serious labor, socialist and 
democratic press of Europe. It has 
now become clear to all people who 
think honestly and independently that 
Bolshevism is the worst enemy not 
only of the peasants, not only of the 
intelligentsia, but also of that very 
same urbar industrial proletariat in the 


“name of which the Political Bureau of 


the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, in whose hands supreme 
power is concentrated, rules Russia. 
The experiment of the Bolshevist 
reaction has proved once more that no 
social or political progress is possible 
without the assertion of the ultimacy 
and sacredness of the rights of each 


man and citizen to the freedom and ~ 


autonomy of his personality. 
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The struggle for political liberty, for 
the return to the people of those 
political rights which they conquered 
in March, 1917, becomes now an 


` obligatory duty of every Russian, for 


the Bolshevist régime has brought 
Russia to a new economic, social, and 
political crisis, unprecedented in its 
dimensions and gravity. 


Economic REGENERATION 


After the experiments of 1918-20 of 
the introduction of integral Leninism 
had Jed in 1921 to a wave of peasant 
uprisings, and had provoked famine on 
a scale unknown in Russia since 1613, 
Lenin made his first economic con- 
cessions to the country, primarily to 
the peasants (the new economic pol- 
icy). ‘These concessions gave some 
measure of economic freedom in agri- 
culture and, to a certain extent, in 
trade, and were the starting point of 
Russia’s economic recovery. The de- 
velopment proceeded in sporadic, con- 
vulsive and zig-zag fashion, but was, 
nevertheless, the beginning of the 
process of ultimate recovery. The 
regeneration of economic life in Russia 
was, however, advancing contrary to 
the policy of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. And it is indeed surprising how 
the huge economic organism of Russia 
proved capable of surviving and resist- 
ing the absurd, insane experiments of 
Leninism. 

This regeneration was going on at 
the expense of the material resources 
accumulated by Russia before the 
Bolsheviks. The remarkably fast re- 
covery of production in nationalized 
factories is explained by the fact that 
the Bolsheviks made use of the funda- 
mental capital (in the economic sense 
of the word: machinery, implements) 
of Russian industry, without any 
amortization and provisions for deple- 
tion or wear and tear. Within the 
first five years after the introduction 


of the new economic policy the Bol- 
sheviks destroyed the entire basic 
capital, to the amount exceeding 
5,000,000,000 gold rubles, according to 
the official estimates of the Soviet 
Government itself. Now they have 
reached the limit of any further in- 
crease of production in nationalized 
industry. The preservation of the 
level of production attained thus far 
(which has not reached the level of 1913 
as yet), to say nothing of its further 
development, will require enormous 
sums of new capital, totally beyond the 
means of the country itself. Russia 
needs new factories, new motors, new 
buildings, complete reorganization and 
recapitalization of transport; and new 
colossal investments of capital in 
agriculture which is in a critical state. 
I do not speak of the extreme need in 
education, sanitation and medicine, 
and other cultural and social require- 
ments of the people. These needs are 
very far from being satisfied by the 
impoverished treasury of the Soviet 
Government. 


Tue Urcent NEED ror CAPITAL 


All these needs are various aspects 
of the fundamental problem of the 
need of capital at large. For true 
re-establishment of industry, agri- 
culture, and transport,—even neglect- 
ing temporarily the urgent cultural 
needs of the country—Russia requires 
a long term loan of about ten billion 
gold rubles. This money cannot be 
obtained through the ordinary budget 
of the State; this is a truism of the 
science of finance. 

The present accumulation of capital 
within Russia, after the years of 
economic destruction under Bolshe- 
vism, is insignificant. According to 
official data, the amount of accumu- 
lated private capital—which is mostly 
illegal—does not exceed five to six 
hundred million rubles. The feverish 
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search by the Bolsheviks for long 
term loans abroad has not given any 
results, and will remain fruitless until 
elementary conditions for sound eco- 
nomic development are re-established 
in Russia. 

Where, then, can the money neces- 
sary for the maintenance of production 
in nationalized industry be found? 
According to the admission of the 
Bolshevist leaders, the main founda- 
tion of the Bolshevist dictatorship in 
the country is precisely that very 
nationalized industry. If the efficiency 
of the machine is falling off, then it is 
necessary to raise the efficiency of the 
workers. And the super-exploitation 
of the working class has become the 
basic commandment of Bolshevist 
policy in industry. Piece work; the 
bonus system; compulsory overtime 
work; excessive exploitation of women 
and child labor; the preference of the 
new laborer recently from the village 
to the qualified skilled worker—all 
these reactionary methods of labor 
policy which have long become anti- 
quated in Europe and the United 
States are in Russia the last word of the 
“social revolution.” _ 


INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Yet this super-exploitation of the 
worker, who has no rights (freedom of 
trade unions and of the. press has been 
completely annihilated, together with 
all other rights and liberties), cannot 
even be a palliative. The productivity 
of the factories in Russia continues to 
diminish; the high cost of commodities 
produced by nationalized industry 
continues to grow; production itself 
continues to fall off. At the present 
time Russia occupies first place in the 
world in number of unemployed. 
According to official data, there are 
more than a million and a half unem- 
ployed workers in industry. Actually, 
the number is still greater, but it is not 


the exact figure that is important. 
Trud, official organ of the bureaucra- 
tized Bolshevist trade unions, wrote as 
follows on March 22: 


The urban population capable of pro- 
ductive labor in Russia has increased from 
1923 to 1927 by 4,000,000. During this 
same period, the city drew from the village 
about a million men. But the number of 
people which nationalized industry can 
absorb is diminishing from year to year. 
In the last quarter of 1925 the factories 
employed 140,000 new workers. During 
the same period of 1926, the corresponding 
number was 15,000, and in January and 
February of this year there had been almost 
no increase in the number of factory 
workers. The perspective of limitless 
growth of unemployment is becoming a 
threatening reality. í 


Thus speaks the official newspaper. 


On the other hand, the ever in- 
creasing and excessive growth of the 
number of peasants who leave their 
villages for the cities in search of work 
is explained by the economic paradox 
which was created by the Bolsheviks 
in the village. The March Revolution 
of 1917 gave the Russian peasants land 
and freedom. The Bolsheviks had 
taken their freedom away, but the 
land remained im the hands of the 
peasants. It would seem that the 
economic welfare of the village which 
had finally satisfied its hunger for land 
should have grown rapidly, but reality 
proved directly the opposite—empha- 
sizing once more the reactionary nature 
of Bolshevist economie policy. The 
destruction of city industry left the 
village without the agricultural imple- 
ments it needed, and the carnivorous 
(or “Colonial” according to the admis- 
sion of Stalin) fiscal policy of the 
Bolshevist dictatorship in the village 
paralyzed the economic energy and 
activities of the peasant, forcing him 


not to increase but to diminish the - 


sown area. The result is that, ac- 
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cording to the official statistics of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, there are 
at the present time about 24,000,000 
of the rural population who must 
‘migrate to ‘land holdings in other 
sections of Russia because they cannot 
make a living on their present land. 


PROBLEM or MIGRATION 


In 1927 there rises before Russia 
again the nightmare of mass migration 
of peasants from the central parts of 
Russia to the frontiers, and especially 
to Siberia. Russia faced this dilemma 
last in the early nineties of the last 
century, at the time of the darkest 
reaction under Alexander IMI. 


Lack or EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The poverty of the city factory 
workers and of the peasants created in 
Russia an unprecedented social illness. 
Hundreds of thousands of homeless, 
hungry, desperate children wander 
about the country. They appeared 
first in the course of the Civil War and 
especially after the famine of 1921, 
when Russia lost 5,000,000 lives. 
Their number is now constantly in- 
creasing, coming both from the village 
and towns. These children have no 
food and no opportunity for schooling. 
At this point I hear the surprised and 
protesting voice of the foreigner: 
“What, no opportunity for schooling? 
The whole world knows from the 
Bolsheviks themselves, that education 
in Russia under their régime progresses, 
and illiteracy is rapidly diminishing.” 
Yes, the Bolsheviks say so, but the 
reality is directly the opposite. The 
period of the reign of Bolshevism in 
Russia has been one not of construc- 
tion, but of destruction in the domain 
of education and particularly in the 
domain of school facilities. In 1924, 
as compared with 1914, the network of 
elementary schools diminished by 6 
per cent, and even now, according to 


the official data of the Central Sta- 
tistical Bureau, the number of public 
schools is below that before the revolu- 
tion. Just before the war, the 4th 
Duma had worked out a project 
according to which Russia was to have 
a complete system of compulsory 
education by 1925. At the present 
time, it is officially recognized that the 
plan of general education cannot be 
fulfilled before 1934. But the main 
evil is not in the lack of schools, but in 
their utterly impossible quality. The 
lack of properly equipped teachers, of 
school appropriations, and sometimes 
even of such things as paper and 
pencils, places before Bolshevist offi- 
cialdom the tragic question: “What is 
the use of increasing the number of 
schools unable to educate or function- 
ing in such a way as to retard educa- 
tion? We are only wasting the peo- 
ple’s money.” This was the question 
put recently by Lunacharsky himself, 
Bolshevist Minister of Education. “In 
many places our schools, in various 
aspects, are approaching this con- 
dition,” he said! According to the 
same Lunacharsky schools are now 
located in little cages and hovels, in 
buildings where the ceiling threatens 
to fall upon the heads of the pupils. 
Instead of the minimum norm of 
space of about five yards of space for 
each pupil, we have in some cases 
about a yard and a half—something 
on the order of a coffin for every pupil. 

The general situation is illumined by 
the following figures: 

In 1913 the annual amount spent on 
each pupil was 14 rubles and 40 
kopecks, t.e. about 30 rubles at the 
present purchasing value of the cur- 
rency. Now only 18 rubles, measured 
by the present purchasing value of the 
ruble, is spent on each pupil in ele- 
mentary schools. In reading these 
figures, it is necessary to remember 

1Tzvestia, November 29, 1926. 
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that education in Russia before the 
war was very poor indeed. What 
shall we say of it now? 

No better is the situation with regard 
to high schools, from which, as the 
Bolshevists themselves admit, are being 
graduated many absolutely ignorant 
pupils, quite unprepared to enter 
higher educational institutions. So far 
as these and the universities are con- 
cerned, they, too, are confronted not by 
regeneration but dissolution. Early in 
February of this year there was held in 
Moscow the regular meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Academy of Sciences 
and higher educational institutions. 
At this meeting the sharpest and most 
critical addresses were delivered by the 
academicians Oldenburg and Marr, 
hitherto most loyal in their attitude 
toward the Bolshevist Government. 
Asserting that under present conditions 
the professors are unable to develop 
men capable of taking their places, one 
of the orators exclaimed: “We do not 
need any longer a Red Commissar, but 
a capable one.” 


ACUTE CHAOS 


Everywhere we meet one and the 
same thing: in a country where liberty 
and human individuality are crushed; 
where there is no freedom of economic 
initiative; where in place of law appli- 
cable to all we have the absolutism of 
incompetents, —in such a country there 
can be no social welfare, no popular 
education, no inner order, and no 
external security. There are in Russia 
today more than 50,000 political 
prisoners, representing all elements of 
the population, but chiefly workers and 
peasants. 

The most recent information from 
Russia tells us of an increasing sep- 
aratist movement in the Ukraine. 
For the last few months we find fre- 
quent references in the Soviet press 
regarding the rising wave of anti- 
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semitism. This glaring symptom of 
deep psychologic social illness is to be 
found also within the Communist 
party itself, especially in the Union of 
Communist Youth (Komsomol), and 
in the Red Army. 

In trying energetically to detract the 
attention of public opinion from the 
nation’s acute domestic problems, the 
Moscow rulers- are spending the last 
pennies of the Russian treasury on 
stimulating disorder and confusion in 
foreign countries. By conjuring up 
the mirage of so-called “social revolu- 
tion” somewhere in China, the bank- 
rupt heirs of Lenin seek to revive 
“revolutionary enthusiasm” among 
the remnants of the once powerful 
Leninite proletarian guard. Fortu- 
nately for Russia, they are meeting 
with failure. The reports reaching us 
from Russia show clearly that not only 
the’ peasants in the villages, but also 
the workers in the cities understand 
now who the chief enemies of Russia’s 
resurrection are and where they sit. 
The long years of Bolshevist misrule 
have taught the Russian people to 
value the blessings of liberty, which 
was given to them by the March 
Revolution. 

The struggle for political liberation 
has now become an economic necessity 
for Russia. The most cruel social and 
political reaction ever witnessed by 
modern Europe must and will be 
destroyed. The earliest possible vic- 
tory of sane democratic thought on 
the part of the Russian people against 
the senseless reactionary utopias of 
Leninism are necessary not for Russia 
alone. The Russian treasury in the 
hands of a group of international 
adventurers is a constant danger to 
international peace. Of course, Bol- 
shevism itself has’ long ago lost its 
power of offensive and aggression on an 
international scale, but the inner 
weakness of the Bolshevists, together 
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with their constant and new enter- 
prises on the world arena, serve to 
rouse the world against Russia and 
create a good excuse for attack on 


‘Russia, under the guise of struggle 


against the Third Internationale. 
Thus the interests, of the entire 
world democracy, working for inter- 


national peace, coincide fully with the 
national interests of Russia. The 
inevitable impending downfall of Bol- 
shevist absolutism in Russia will bring 
domestic peace to the Russian people 
and move all other peoples closer to 
the epoch of stable, international 
peace. 


The Attitude and Policy of the United States 
i Toward China 


By Sranuey K. Hornsecx, Pa.D. ' 
Harvard University 


HE Chinese people today ask for 

restorationof China’s “lostrights.” 
Various spokesmen, both Chinese and 
foreign, ask for recognition, in fact, of 
the right of the Chinese people to gov- 
ern exclusively and completely within 
and throughout Chinese territory. The 
American people and the American 
government would be glad to see China 
in possession of all the rights unim- 
paired, of a sovereign power—would be 
glad to recognize the right of the Chi- 
nese people to govern exclusively and 
completely within and throughout 
China. But the Chinese people do not 
today “govern” in China. 


CHINESE AUTHORITY LACKING 


China has today culture, industry, 
arts, letters, religion, ideas, desires, 
aspirations and—rapidly emerging—a 
public opinion. But it has not political 
organization. The Chinese people can 
make good a boycott or a strike; they 
can present petitions and make de- 
mands. But they cannot collect and 
disburse a national revenue, they can- 

_not make and enforce a national system 
of law, they cannot make and carry out 
international contracts, because they 
have not an organization through which 
to express politically, within and with- 
out the state, their national will. None 
but a politically organized people, a 
state, can at once enjoy the rights and 
fulfill the obligations of sovereignty. 
And the people of one state cannot 
negotiate and make treaties with the 
people or with the government of an- 
other. To conduct negotiations, to 
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make commitments, to conclude trea- 
ties, there must be authority—on. both 
sides. 

From the point of view of foreign 
relations, there is now in China no 
person or group whom a majority of the 
Chinese people, or a majority even of 
the leaders, recognize as having au- 
thority to make commitments on 
China’s behalf or to accept commit- 
ments made by the Powers in China’s 
favor. 

Tang Shao-Yi, at Shanghai, veteran 
Chinese statesman, has given sane 
counsel to his people: “Let us unify our 


country first. Let us set up a stable 


government and subdue all hostile 
factions. Then we: can talk about 
treaties.” =e 
Government in China has become 
regional. In the north and west there 
are autocracies. South of the Yangtse 
the Nationalist Government has be- 
come a militant oligarchy, exercising 
and extending its authority by force. 
With whom, if the American govern- 
ment were to appoint a delegation, 
would that delegation negotiate? The 
question requires no answer. In July, 
1926, the Nationalist Government 
(Canton) served notice that it would 
recognize no treaty which might be 
concluded with the Peking government. 
In February, 1927, it issued (from 
Hankow) a manifesto denouncing the 
Peking government and carrying a 
declaration that the Nationalist Party 
would recognize no agreement which 
might be concluded between Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo and Sir Miles Lampson. 
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ArtitupE AND POLICY or tHe Unirep States Towarp CHINA 


Has tse U. S. a Cura Pourcy? 


The question of interest at this mo- 
ment is: What are the foreign armed 


- forces doing in China; and what are 


they going to do? For us in the 
United States the question is pertinent 
particularly in relation to our own 
armed forces. Has the American gov- 
ernment a policy? If so, what is its 
policy; and why? 

On the immediate subject—that of 
the armed forces, Senator Borah said at 
Worcester a few weeks ago: 1! 


There seems to be an impression that we 
are intervening in China, but we are doing 
no more than attempting . . . toinsure the 
safety of our nationals there. We are not 
sending our armed forces to China to do 
battle with the armed forces of China. We 
are simply sending our men there to do 
police duty. 


It will scarcely be contended that 
Senator Borah is a biased champion-in- 
general of the foreign policies of the 
administration, and is merely echoing 
the words of the Secretary of State and 
the President. 

But what of the possibilities to which 
the situation may lead? Has the 
American government a guiding China 
policy, a policy which goes beyond the 
exigencies of the moment? The an- 
swer is: Yes. And I do not see how 
anyone who is familiar with the history 
of the relations between the United 
States and China and who has followed 
the news of the course pursued by the 


‘ administration during the past few 


months can fail to see what that policy! 
is. 


American INTERESTS 
Suppose we look for a moment at 
the evidences, both remote and 
recent. 
The United States has always been 
and is today in a much more detached 


1 April 9, 1927. 
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position with regard to China than are 
several other of the Powers most 
concerned. 

American interest in China has from 
the first been chiefly commercial and 
cultural. At the outset of our official 
relations with China the President de- 
clared that the United States had no 
desire to take anything from China. 
And we have nothing today that we 
have taken from China. 

The United States holds no ceded 
former Chinese soil, no leased terri- 
tory, no sphere of interest, no “con- 
cessions,” ? no railway zones in China. 
There are comparatively few Ameri- 
cans in the service of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, comparatively few American 
officials, and comparatively few Ameri- 
cans engaged in railway, or mining, or 
other semi-public enterprises in China. 
Americans resident in China are less in 
number than are nationals of at least 
three other Powers. Nearly one half 
American residents are missionaries 
and more than half of the remainder are 
engaged in merchandizing in lines in 
which they do not compete with 
Chinese. 

Americans have a smaller financial 
investment, a smaller number of banks 
and business houses, less shipping 
interests in China than have the ration- 
als of each of several other Powers. 
The largest American investment is 
in missionary enterprises. The total 
American investment approximates 
$150,000,000 (gold). As compared 
with this, the Japanese investment is 
estimated at more than $350,000,000 3 
and the British at more than $1,250,- 
000,000. 

American trade with China, growing 
rapidly though it has been during the 
past two decades, does not bulk large in 


2 Tt has, however, an established interest in and 
a share in the responsibility for the International 
Settlement at Shanghai. 

3 Exclusive of Manchuria. 
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the total of the overseas trade of the 
United States. 


History or CoÖPERATION 


In an American treaty with China 
there was laid down as long ago as 1868 
the principle of non-intervention in 
China’s affairs, also the principle that 
the United States government would 
seek no exclusive opportunity for its 
nationals in case China should choose 
to seek assistance from abroad. 

The American government proposed 
in 1899 that, in reference to their 
“spheres of interest” ‘in China, the 
Powers should follow the principle of 
equality of commercial opportunity; 
and, this proposal having been ap- 
proved, that the Powers should pledge 
themselves to respect China’s terri- 
torial and administrative entity. 

The Hay Notes committed ‘the 
United States and the other Powers 
whose replies were favorable to a co- 
Operative policy—covdperation in a 
course of self-denial and restraint. 

At the Washington Conference the 
American government took the leading 
part, and to it must be given the credit 
—some say blame—for the fact that 
there the policy of codperation was 
given definition and precision—and 
there again the course agreed upon was 
one of codperative forbearance, self- 
denial, and restraint in reference to 
China. 

All this means that in regard to gen- 
eral and constant principles of policy, 
the scale is heavily weighted, insofar as 
interests; precedents, commitments and 
consistency are to be considered, on the 
side of pursuit by the American govern- 
ment of a course which will be, first of 
all, unaggressive; second, moderate; 
third, directed toward the defense of 
American lives and the conservation of 
legitimate American interests; fourth, 
considerate of Chinese rights and sus- 
ceptibilities; fifth, codperative insofar 
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as common interests (including those of 
the United States, of the other Powers 
and of China) are concerned. But 
where the issue is one peculiar to an- 


other Power and China, or such that © 


the interest of another Power is greatly 
in excess of that of the United States; 
or when there arises a question of using 
force against China for purposes other 
than defensive, the United States is 
likely, insofar as it coperates, to func- 
tion only as a restraining influence. It 
may be expected to throw its influence 
against aggression. It may be ex- 
pected if and where aggressive action is 
decided upon, not to codperate. 


ÅTTITUDE OF THE U. S. CLEAR 


The American government has de- 
clared very definitely during the past 
three months both its attitude and its 
policy. Secretary Kellogg said in an 
official statement made public on Janu- 
ary 26, 1927: 


The United States has always desired the 
unity, the independence and prosperity of 
the Chinese nation. It has desired that 
tariff control and extraterritoriality pro- 
vided by our treaties with China should as 
early as possible be released. . . . 

The United States is... prepared to 
enter into negotiations with any govern- 
ment of China or delegates who can repre- 
sent or speak for China . . . entirely re- 
leasing tariff control and restoring complete 
tariff autonomy to China. 

The United States is prepared . . . to 
negotiate the release of extraterritorial 
rights as soon as China is prepared to pro- 
vide protection by law and through her 
courts to American citizens, their rights and 
property. 

. . » The only question is with whom it 
shall negotiate. 

... The government of the United 
States expects... that the people of 
China and their leaders will recognize the 
right of American citizens in China to pro- 
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tection for life and property during the © 


period of conflict... . This government! 
wishes to deal with China in a most liberal = 
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spirit. . . . It desires . . . that its citi- 
zens be given equal opportunity with the 
citizens of the other Powers to reside in 
China and to pursue their legitimate occu- 
pations without special privileges, monopo- 
lies or spheres of special interest or in- 
fluence. 


In February, 1927, in the course of an 
official proposal with regard to Shang- 
hai, Secretary Kellogg expressly stated: 


` The American government will be ready 
for its part to become a party to friendly 
and orderly negotiations properly instituted 
and conducted regarding the future status 
of the settlement. 


With regard to the present crisis and 
the use of American armed forces in 
China, Secretary Kellogg has stated: 

American diplomatic and military repre- 
sentatives in China are codperating fully 
with other foreign representatives when 
faced with a joint problem such as protec- 
tion of the lives and property of their na- 
tionals.4 


The disposal of foreign naval forces 
in China reflects very fairly the relative 
interests, in relation to the number of 
nationals and the amount of property 
to be protected, of the various foreign 
nations most concerned. Recent fig- 
ures are to the effect that there are in 
Chinese waters 172 foreign fighting 
ships and 30 odd naval auxiliaries— 
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transports, colliers, tugs and similar 
vessels. Of the fighting ships, Great 
Britain has sent 76; Japan, 49; the 
United States, 30; France, 10; Italy, 4; 
Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands, 
one each. 

President Coolidge has stated that: 


Our troops are in China solely to protect 
American lives. ... They are not there 
to make war on Chinese nationalism and 
they will not be pooled with the troops of 
other foreign Powers. They will codperate 
with other foreign Powers for the specifi- 
cally limited purpose of protecting American 
lives when coöperation promotes this end, 
but there will be no “unified command,” 

I have heard much during the past 
few weeks, the past few months, about 
a “fair deal and a square deal for 
China.” The American people wish to 
give China a “fair deal”; the American 
government wishes to give China a 
“square deal”; we all want to do that. 
I think, however, that it is about time 
that someone says something about a 
“fair deal and a square deal” for the 
American government. It is only fair 
and square that we should try to 
understand what its policy is and to 
keep our eyes on what it does. 

Senator Borah for one is convinced 
that the Administration means what it 
says. J am convinced that it has said 
what it means. . 


5 April, 1927. 


The Economic Background of the Chinese Crisis 


By Cuaries Hopers 


Associate Professor of Politics and Assistant Director, Division of Oriental Commerce and 
Politics, New York University 


RIENDS of China who are so 
concerned over the extension of 
Bolshevik influence, the termination 
of the unequal treaties, and the rising 
tide of nationalism might better face 
the staggering fact that today China 
cannot afford to have a stable govern- 
ment. High as the costs of China’s 
chaos are to the Chinese, national 
disorder is cheaper for them than order. 
Only the foreigner, seeing his com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial in- 
terests melt away before his eyes, cries 
out his alarm over the high tide of 
Chinese turmoil that threatens literally 
to sweep all alien enterprise into the 
sea. He should have taken counsel 
with that Chinese statesman of three 
thousand years ago, Ch‘ao Ts‘o, or 
“Wisdom Bag,” who warned: 


Crime begins in poverty, poverty in 
insufficiency of food; insufficiency of food 
in neglect of agriculture. Without agri- 
culture man has no tie to bind him to the 
soil. Without such tie he readily leaves 
his birthplace and his home. He is like 
unto the bird of the air or the beast of the 
field. Neither battlemented cities nor deep 
moats nor harsh laws nor cruel punishment 
can subdue his roving spirit that is strong 
within him. He who is cold examines not 
the quality of the cloth; he who is hungry 
tarries not for choice meat. 


Today, China is both cold and hun- 
gry. China’s is an economic system 
in transition underneath a political 
chaos which has grown progressively 
greater and greater under the disin- 
tegration of central authority. The 
Chinese people, in short, are trying to 
work out the beginning of a new order 
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—a new order in both the political and 
the economic sense. 


POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC 
Foriiries 


China’s troubles fall into two cate- 
gories. There are those who see hers 
as a domestic problem of reconstruc- 
tion in terms of modern nationalism. 
There are others who stress her acute 
external difficulties with the Powers, 
complicated by a conflict of imperial- 
ism which are preceded from out of the 
West into the East, as the outstanding 
difficulty. In reality, the two sets of 
problems present actually nothing 
more than different—though at times 
violently contrasting—aspects of one 
and the same problem. Neither the 
Chinese statesmen, who find it the 
fashion nowadays to blame everything 
on foreign nations, nor the Westerners 
and Japanese, who easily lay the whole 
responsibility for this Far Eastern 
turmoil on the not yet realized Repub- 
lic of China, are right. Unfortunately 
for simplicity in thinking, China’s con- 
temporary troubles cannot be bisected 
with any such convenience. They 
must be considered as a whole or they 
thwart piece-meal solution. It is high 
time both China and the Great Pow- 
ers face the implications of the whole 
situation. 

Let us recognize that there is noth- 
ing to talk about in the flux of today’s 
politics or tomorrow’s diplomacy. In- 
side and outside of China, these are 
superficial factors, the flotsam of civil 
war. Ihave a great deal of sympathy 
for my politically-minded friends, even 
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more for my legally-minded friends, 
who attempt to see some light in the 
legal or political horizon of China. 
One well may doubt that they will 
‘find a great deal in either political or 
legal terms across the Pacific. The 
real Chinese problem lies deep buried 
under the débris of misguided efforts 
to transplant wholesale the institutions 
of Western democracy; the disintegra- 
tive forces of world politics; and the 
haphazard building of alien business 
upon a native economic order too 
strong to be displaced rapidly yet not 
strong enough to bear the burden of 
the new national life. 


Economic REALITIES 


Economically speaking, there is noth- 
ing new about the problem of China. 
For the past quarter of a century, it 
has not been changed in its essential 
terms—the Chinese problem is the 
creation of a central authority where 
the vital but antiquated economic 
underpinning of government has col- 
lapsed in the midst of unprecedented 
world pressure. 

China is a political imponderable, 
- a nation too vast for the old order to 
handle, because of its size and its 
population. While Chinese sover- 
eignty extends over 4,278,000 square 
miles of East Asia, the twenty-one 
provinces of China proper are just un- 
der 2,000,000 square miles. Of China’s 
400,000,000 population, six-sevenths 
are to be found in one-third the area. 

Were this strategic heart of China 
bound in the modern bonds of business 
and communications, there could be 
no Chinese question. But urban and 
rural China are at opposite poles in 
life and outlook. Today eighty per 
cent of China’s millions still exist on an 
agricultural basis: the rural economy is 
that of village communities in an 
economic Middle Ages. 
same portion of China’s population 
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still is illiterate. This combination 
of conservatism, rooted in the land, and 
ignorance—possibly 360,000,000 people 
in the aggregate—is only just beginning 
to feel the renaissance that has worked 
such a remarkable change in the 
intellectual outlook of urban China. 
The bulking rural population is for the 
most part living in the misery of over- 
crowded villages, most of the families 
over the “poverty line,” and all of 
them close to the disaster that may 
be dealt, on the one hand, by famine, 
and, on the other, by the ravaging 
sweep of China’s militarized politics. 

Yet China has tremendous potential 
assets. She ranks among the half- 
dozen wealthiest countries of the world. 
The bulk of the items on the national 
balance sheet, however, are the inert 
bounty of nature. They are resources 
that would still lie unused and under- 
foot if all China’s millions were swept 
overnight from the face of the map. 

Superficial changes have been made 
on the surface of Chinese life. But 
the following table shows the great 
disparity between what a modern econ- 
omy with similar vast potentialities 
can deliver as compared to the eco- 
nomic order in transition today in 
China.! 

Here, nevertheless, are to be found 
the underpinnings of national sover- 
eignty today and tomorrow. For in- 
stance, the coal resources, scattered 
and sometimes very low-grade though 
they be, are one-eighth those of the 
United States or one-third those of 
Britain. Chinese iron resources are 
about one-quarter the extent of the 
resources of the United States or about 
four-fifths that of Britain. But China 

1 Based upon The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. All figures other than those 
dealing with public finance in Year Book for 1922. 
See Charles Hodges, ‘‘Non-Political Factors 
Underlying the Chinese Situation,” Report of the 


Conference on American Relations with China, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1925, pp. 70-76. 
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Imports, per capita 
Exports, per capita........... cc cc eeeeee ce eeeee 
Revenue, per capita... 0.6... cece cee eee cee 
Expenditure, per capita 
Debt, per capita... 0... ccc cece cece ee ee ee eeees 
Interest, per capita 
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Railroads (per 10,000 inhabitants) 


Railroads (per 1,000 square miles)............... 
Post Offices (per 10,000 inhabitants) 


Pee ee ee neces 


China | Australia | Canada ae 
$1.85 $108 .06 $88.71 $28.06 
$ 79.81 103.13 33.94 
36.60 30.18 42.92 

102.14 56.17 141.89 

317.87 159.10 237.07 

13.96 6.97 9.72 

(miles) (miles) (miles) 

46.5 44 4 23.7 

(miles) (miles) (miles) 

8.8 10.7 72.4 

14.9 13.7 4.7 








is the only country in the Pacific East 
with anything like the basic resources 
that nowadays are vital to a place 
among the nations. 

Yet the United States and China 
live in different worlds. If America 
were to depend upon the coolie labor 
power of China, instead of her own 
machine power, it would take two times 
China’s population, 800,000,000 men 
each carrying 150 pounds 15 miles a 
day for 365 working days, to move the 
freight the railroads of the United 
States handle every year at one-tenth 
the cost. The United States has 
265,000 miles of railroad, China 7000. 

This is the crux of China’s present 
difficulties: irrespective of political 
conditions, China is ineffectively or- 
ganized; her economic parity is far 
below that of a second-rate European 
nation. 

Measúring the difference between 
China and the West in economic terms, 
we find a medieval economy, to all 
intents and purposes, confronted with 
the most highly developed business 
machines in the world. China’s life- 
sustaining machinery is in the throes 
of transition. Her business organiza- 
tion is like Europe’s in the Dark Ages; 


2 Approximate figures for 1919. These and 
all figures of value in this table on a gold-dollar 
basis. 


yet it is carrying a load that re- 
quires the utmost technical equipment 
twentieth century methods and mate- 
rial means can give if she is to be- 
come a constructive factor in world 
development. 


Tue BANKRUPTCY OF LEADERSHIP 


China’s tragedy is her failure to mo- 
bilize these national assets. Without 
a sound business system, no people can 
be tied to political institutions. So, 
lacking all semblance of economic 
stability, China becomes a political 
bankrupt among the nations. 

Without what may be called political 
engineering—the resting of the state 
upon an adequate life-sustaining ma- 
chinery—there can be no lasting solu- 
tion to the vicious circle besetting one- 
fifth of humanity across the Pacific. 
Civil war, brigandage, famine, business 
stagnation, and political impotence are 
parts of a cycle of Cathay. 

When it is stripped to its essential 
realities, the Chinese problem comes 
down to one outstanding factor. Eco- 
nomically speaking, there has been a 
progressive bankruptey of authority 
going on in China for the last quarter of 
a century. It has permitted other 
centers to arise. They have pros- 
pered so long as they could meet the 
essential overhead of economics, in but 


A 
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a part of China. When they could not 
pay as they went, they collapsed north 
or south of the Yangtze. 

Those who doubt may turn to the 
‘ collapse of the central authority in 
Peking in the past decade. The 
Chinese Government has been the 
victim of economic strangulation. 
Confronted with the problem of gov- 
erning the greater part of East Asia, 
it progressively found itself holding 
sway over less and less of China’s 
twenty-one provinces until not even 
the distance of a gunshot from the 
ancient walls of the capital gave 
nominal allegiance, much less remitted 
pledged revenues, to a paper govern- 
ment. 

Peking has passed out of the picture 
day by day since the Washington Con- 
ference because Chinese officials could 
get no economic leverage upon the 
course of political events. The cen- 
tral authority that had been Peking 
lacked the economic wherewithal to 
mobilize the power of the state. Had 
it been able to raise forces capable of 
meeting rival leaders on all fronts, it 
could not have commanded the commu- 
nications to utilize this power. There 
is no accident in the situation that has 
produced a China parcelled out into a 
series of regional governments; this 
partition of China proceeded along lines 
that have divided the country into 
parts that represent the extent of the 
ability of leaders to enforce order 
within their respective spheres. 

Now the problem of China, as I see 
it, is the creation of a central authority. 
Such a central authority must have 
underneath it the economic under- 
pinnings which will assure the stability 
of the government, which will permit 
the full discharge of its international 
obligations, which alone will make 
China able to claim its “rights” as a 
free nation. Until that happens, 
there will be endless conferences, end- 


less disagreement, bickerings between 
Chinese and foreigners, because there 
is nothing else as cheap as disorder in 
China. 


MEETING THE CHINESE CRISIS 


If the Chinese crisis is to be met, 
therefore; it must be in economic terms. 
Otherwise, disorder becomes cheaper 
than order; decentralization more prof- 
itable than unity. 

There is no use in Foreign Powers 
looking upon the turmoil in China 
with the detachment that diplomats 
profess toward the internal affairs of a 
country when no international profits 
are in sight from a policy of meddling. 
Of course, the Foreign Powers are quite 
right in their contention that the vast 
interests of the world in China will not 
permit overnight surrender of the 
rights and privileges under which 
legitimate international developments 
to the mutual profit of Chinese and 
foreigners have been carried on since 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
They are also right in contending that 
all of the trouble in China would go on 
anyway were there neither treaty- 
limited tariffs nor extraterritorial ju- 
risdiction covering foreigners. 

But allthis fails to meet an acute 
living problem in China that presses 
for solution. Where so much foreign 
interference has been resorted to in the 
past for essentially destructive pur- 
poses, it is with no good grace here that 
the Powers declare their disinclination 
to deal with the problem in construc- 
tive terms. 

What, then, are the constructive 
policies before the United States and 
the rest of the Treaty Powers vis-à-vis 
the Chinese situation? 

They are essentially those lines of 
action which will bring to the Chinese 
those resources from the outside world 
that can create a central authority. 
The clew to this policy lies in the states- 
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man-like vision of Sun Yat-Sen. For 
the only constructive program ever 
advanced by Chinese for China is that 
of the Kuomintang—‘‘the association 
to bring the country into the hands of 
the people.” This rests upon the 
recognition of the rock-bottom fact that 
China’s political difficulties go hand in 
hand with her economic backwardness; 
that only a large-scale approach to these 
economic difficulties promises any so- 
lution; and that this approach in- 
evitably involves the Chinese and the 
rest of the world in a codperative pro- 


gram which he frankly called ‘the’ 


international development of China.” 
Sun Yat-Sen was prepared to work 
with but not sell out to the Powers. 
The Kuomintang, barring those being 
driven by Western diplomacy into the 
arms of Soviet Russia, stand on the 
same ground. 

If the British mean anything by 
their famous memorandum of Decem- 
ber 18, 1926, dealing with international 
unity of action in China, they should 
be ready “to shape developments so 
far as possible in conformity with the 
realities of the situation.” These are 
held to lie along the lines of positive 
aid in China’s stabilization. If Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg is ready to 
negotiate with “anybody qualified to 
represent China,” he might well turn 
to the possibilities of an active policy 
of international coöperation between 
China and the Powers. 


Economic STATESMANSHIP ACROSS 
THE Paciric 


The problem of China is to mobilize 
the resources that underly all political 
life in a way which will build up the 
economic life of 400,000,000 people 
across the Pacific. 

This state of affairs takes on its 
proper perspective when we compare 
China with the rest of the world in terms 
of national wealth. This measurement 


of human achievement may be applied 
first from the standpoint of the great 
continental divisions. The per capita 


wealth of the North American Conti- ; 


nent is around $1500. Then comes 
Europe, with a lower per capita wealth, 
although a higher aggregate value, in 
the neighborhood of $800. Third, 
there is South America, with $600. 
Fourth and last, there is Asia—all of 
Asia, including industrialized Japan, 
partly industrialized China, India and 
the rest of it—with a per capita 
wealth of $150. Now this does not 
mean, of course, an absolute reading 
of the international value of humanity. 
There is nevertheless a clearly discerni- 
ble difference between applied econom- 
ics in the West and the medieval econ- 
omy of Asia; it isthe difference between 
being able to pay for the cost of democ- 
racy—a very expensive thing—and 
finding it very much cheaper to have 
disorder. Looking at the question 
from the standpoint of countries, it 
will be found that the situation stands 
even more against the Chinese balance 
sheet. The per capita national wealth 
of the United States is around $3200; 
a Power like France, $2400; one such as 
Italy, beginning to make a great bid 
as a world power, $800; a country like 
Japan, a “Great Power” by courtesy 
in actual economic terms although po- 
litically conceded that status by states- 
men, about $450; and of China, $100. 
The disparity between Japan and her 
continental neighbor is the true meas- 
ure of what is and what might be 
China under the economic revivifica- 
tion of this part of the Far East. 
When we come to such a problem, 
it must be answered in terms of coöp- 
eration. The obvious thing to do 
nowadays is to forget the casting up of 
the accounts of the past. One could 
sit down and make just as good a brief 
for the “wrongs” of China as he could 
for the “rights” of the foreigners—or 
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vice versa. That is but a matter of 
elementary knowledge of China’s rela- 
tions with the West during the nine- 

teenth century; the future lies in the 
` possibilities ahead, not in the mistakes 
of the past. 

China is a tremendous factor dis- 
lodged at the present moment from the 
stabilized, organized life of nations. 
She is dislodged because of forces that 
cannot be evaluated in terms of praise 
or blame. We have got to gò out in 
the face of this Chinese disorder and 
turn constructive economic forces to 
work to build up a new order through 
whatever means are at hand. There 
can be no postponing of economic aid 
because of political conditions; these 
very governmental conditions can only 
be removed by economic changes. The 
two factors are not to be separated. One 
instance will show how an economic 
factor—that of communications— 
goes to the roots of China’s contempo- 
rary plight. China’s lack of adequate 
communications of a nation-wide char- 
acter is fundamental. It largely ex- 
plains China’s subsistence difficulties; 
it renders the integration of her eco- 
nomic life difficult; it constricts the flow 
of business on a nation-wide basis; it 
retards the systematic large-scale de- 
velopment essential to the country’s 
future; and it lies at the bottom of the 
present internal troubles and political 
instability. 

Thus notwithstanding the broaden- 
ing purview of business, the old regional 
economic order—one part of the agglom- 
eration of life-sustaining areas hither- 
to practically independent of neighbor- 
ing sections—maintains. Not only 
does it explain the inequation between 
population requirements in general and 
the distribution of the regional surplus. 
Decisively it enters into overhead boost- 
ing the high cost of loans to such 
under-industrialized countries as China. 
It is a physical obstacle contributing to 


the generally least effective utilization 
of the proceeds of such financing from 
the Western money marts. In short, 
by and large it eventuates in a disas- 
trously haphazard industrial develop- 
ment as costly to China herself as to 
international business in the long 
run. 

Reluctant though politically-minded 
observers are to admit the domination 
of economics in the Chinese problem, 
they must acknowledge that a state 
has to be a “going concern” if it is to 
survive. This, China cannot be unless 
somewhere and somehow the economic 
underpinnings of Chinese nationalism 
are made ‘strong enough to support 
the political superstructure swaying 
precariously in the winds of Eastern 
polities since the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911. Accordingly, if the Chinese 
crisis is to be met in terms of construc- 
tive statesmanship, instead of by the 
gospel of “muddle through,” we must 
face these elemental propositions. 

True, we shall have to think in large 
terms. The size of the Chinese prob- 
lem, however, has never deterred 
Western diplomats or financiers in the 
past. That is because state loans and 
the polities of the plunderbund have 
not been concerned with ultimate 
consequences so much as with imme- 
diate profits. The Western world faces 
the necessity of reversing the order. 
Though it may sound grandiose, an 
examination of. the economic condi- 
tion of China reveals in specific terms 
seven requisites if the Chinese people 
are to become the force in world 
affairs China’s position and resources 
promise. These may be summarized 
as: 

A. Communications. (1) The de- 
velopment of trunk-line railway sys- 
tems and subsidiary transportation 
adapted to Chine’s needs; (2) the 
elimination of international politics so 
far as possible therein, either in the 
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instance of individual foreign interests 
or in pools among the Industrial 
Powers for joint financial-commercial 
action; (3) the predominance of the 
industrial-engineering rather than fi- 
nancial considerations, from the stand- 
point of China’s economic require- 
ments as a nation in the process of 
industrialization (See E and G); (4) 
standardization of construction and 
equipment specifications; (5) unifica- 
tion of existing systems under condi- 
tions building up a more and more 
effective Chinese control over ‘this 
crucial factor in modern nation’s 
economic sovereignty. 

B. Development of Natural Resources. 
(1) Formulation of a state policy 
facilitating opening up ‘of China’s 
latent mineral wealth; (2) 
elimination of foreign pri- 
orities monopolizing op- 
portunities for exploitation 
on terms endangering 
China’s control; (8) ad- 
justing this development to 
the requirements of China’s 
industrialization. 

C. Industrialization. Es- 
tablishment of private enter- 
prises and public utilities 
in line with the systematic 
development of China’s 
communications and natural 
resources, transplanting to 
China the machine economy 
in productive processes. __ 

D. Modernized Business 
System.. Development of 
distribution on a nation- 
widescale, leading to special- 
ization, division of ‘labor 
along more productive lines, 
intensification of. produc- 
tion, and the integration of 
the business system of China 
into a high-pressure system 
paralleling the evolution of 
the Japanese industrialism. 
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E. Autonomous Finance. (1) Com- | 
pletion of the reorganization of the 
organs of native finance; (2) develop- 
ment of specialized banks for indus- , 
trial development; (3) extension of 
stock and commodity exchanges; (4) 
increase the corporate organization of 
business enterprise; (5) provide native 
machinery for the mobilization of 
latent Chinese capital and credits, 

F. Currency Reorganization. The 
unification of currency in China and the 
establishment of a standard in relation 
to the world’s business preventing 
the progressive draining of Chinese ~ 
economic life by the gold standard 
Western Powers and Japan, vital to 
China in embarking on any large-scale 
financing of her reorganization. 
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G. Capitalization of Credit-Power, 
made possible by the cotrdination of 
China’s reorganization in economic 
terms, and the consequential reduction 
in the financial overload which borrow- 
ing from abroad for long periods of 
time on a large scale would otherwise 
put upon the Chinese industrial ma- 
chinery. 

This last is the possibility opened up 
by the new “financial engineering” 
for China’s leaders if they can read the 
signs of the times and act accordingly. 
Tt is within the power of forward- 
looking men to change the whole face 
of world development, stabilizing the 
opening up of the under-developed 
regions and expanding markets our 
shaken business of nations so needs 
with an effectiveness the Old Diplo- 
macy, with its pawnbrokers’ finance, 
cannot rival. 


CHINA A BUSINESS PROBLEM 


The net result is to reduce the 
Chinese question to a business problem 
—a business problem that requires for 
its solution the coöperation of both 
China and the Industrial Powers. 

The challenge of the present crisis 
is the need for one of the Powers 
taking the lead in business terms. We 
need a, business survey of the economic 
possibilities of the Chinese situation in 
national terms with international sup- 
port. No political régime in China 
can get on its feet—let alone maintain 


itself for any length of time—without 
the economic wherewithal of authority. 
An American policy of state might 
better rest on constructive economic 
lines rather than the ringing up of a 
cash register of claims. If we fold 
our hands in impotence, America will 
wait long for that distant day when 
there is a central authority in China 
against which we can press a bill for 
damages to have China make good the 
losses for which we ourselves in part 
are responsible. 

If Peking stands as the symbol of 
political impotence in the Chinese 
crisis, the Powers and the New Con- 
sortium represent the failure of West- 
ern diplomacy and finance to contrib- 
ute those elements that might make 
order more profitable than disorder in 
China. We all say that China is a 
world problem; how long will the 
world refuse to deal as such with the 
future of one-fifth of the human race? | 

Of course, if we are convinced that 
there can be no external measures 
taken from without to stabilize China, 
there can be no internal prospects of 
tranquillity with international codpera- 
tion. Hence, there would appear to 
be nothing left. Then we might well 
believe the news from across the Pacific 
is discouraging. China would be des- 
tined to become the Byzantine Empire 
of the Orient which a Taine might 
once again call “A gigantic mouldiness 
lasting a thousand years.” 


Internal Reform in China 


By HonorastE Henry W. Tarr 
President, Japan Society of New York 


HINA, with its dependencies, 

Manchuria, Thibet, and Mon- 
golia, is about one-third larger than 
continental United States. Of this 
territory China proper occupies the 
easterly half. It is nearly as large as 
the United States and roughly re- 
sembles it in shape. The distance 
from the large cities of the seacoast to 
the western boundary of the country 
is about the same as from New York 
to San Francisco, while from the 
southern to the northern boundary is 
half again as far as from Southern 
Texas to the Canadian line. Within 
this vast territory dwell more than 
four hundred millions of people, China 
proper being the most thickly settled 
part. The entire country is served by 
only 6000 miles of railroad, which is to 


be compared with 250,000 miles in the 


United States. Practically, there are 
no railroads more than seven hundred 
miles from the coast. In normal times 
it takes as long to travel overland from 
Peking to Canton as it does to go from 
New York to Moscow, that is, nearly 
two weeks, although the distance in a 
direct line is only two thousand miles. 

Recent political and military activi- 
ties have been largely confined to the 
thickly settled eastern provinces in a 
territory about the size of that portion 
of the United States lying east of the 
Mississippi Valley. 


EARLY GOVERNMENT 
In 1911, the Manchu Dynasty, 
which had reigned for a number of 
centuries, was overthrown and a re- 
publican form of government set up, 
based upon a constitution, for whìch 


` 


two others have since been substituted. 
These in practice have been treated as 
mere scraps of paper. The parlia- 
mentary form has been ignored. There 
have since been nominal presidents, 


but only one who really ruled for 


a short period, Yuan Shih Kai. 
He was possessed of.the quality of 
leadership and might have brought 
about orderly government if his ambi- 
tion had not led him to attempt to 
re-establish the empire and become the 
first emperor of a new dynasty. He 
failed, and soon thereafter died; but he 
had saddled on the country a form of 
provincial government which has ac- 
counted for much of China’s diffculty 
in the last fifteen years, by appointing 
military satraps, called Tuchuns. They 
and their successors have by force 
maintained governments in the prov- 
inces, but their rule has often been 
autocratic and oppressive, and to a 
large -extent has been permeated with 
corruption in which they are reputed 
to have participated. 

The tendency of this form of local 
government has been to retard the 
establishment of a strong central gov- 
ernment; and it has become quite 
clear that if the customs revenues at the 
treaty ports and the salt and other 
taxes were not collected by British and 
other foreign agencies, the nominal 
but impotent central government at 
Peking would disappear except as it 
might be made useful by some vic- 
torious Tuchun. And yet the Peking 
government is the only organ of com- 
munication between China and foreign 


governments, and to it diplomatic and -° 


consular representatives are accredited. 
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At present it is under the domination 
of Chang Tso Lin, the Manchurian 
War Lord, and one of the ablest of the 
_ Tuchuns. 


Tur NATIONALIST Party 


The only serious movement in 
China since the revolution of 1911, 
seeking to give to the Chinese people 
at large an opportunity to govern 
themselves under a republican form of 
government, is that which originated 
in Canton, under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, who with some of the 
faults of the zealot, must be credited 
with patriotism, with idealism and 
with vision. He sowed the seed of a 
new culture in polities and economics, 
of which Yuan Shih Kai and the North- 
ern leaders either had no conception or 
were impotent or unwilling to put into 
effect. The ideas underlying his pro- 
gram, and now adhered to in the main 
by the Kuo-min-tang, the Nationalist 
Party, promise more than the chaotic 
plans of any other leader or party 
which has yet appeared. They con- 
template a practical system of public 
education; they are designed to incul- 
cate a spirit of nationality by teaching 
the essentials of self-government, and 
they seek to improve the living con- 
ditions of the masses. 


COMMUNISM 


The Nationalist Party has its chief 
support in the south, among the stu- 
dents, the laboring and communist 


elements, and to a considerable extent 


among substantial business men. The 
support of the industrial workers has 
been secured largely through the 
activity and organizing ability of Rus- 
sian Bolshevist agencies. The leaders 
of the Nationalist Party early invited 
the coöperation of the Soviet govern- 
ment in creating a more effective 
organization, and accordingly Com- 
rade Borodin and an efficient corps of 


experts, assistants, and propagandists 
were sent to Canton, and there have 
been engaged in consolidating elements 
more or less loosely attached to the 
Nationalist Party, by teaching them 
the principles of the general or revolu- 
tionary strike, and, broadly speaking, 
of-communism. Being experts in meth- 
ods of propaganda, they have applied 
them in a way appropriate to social 
and industrial conditions in China. 
As a result, there is a considerable 
body of workers and students con- 
vinced of the merits of communism. 
The moderate wing of the party, how- 
ever, has never lost control, but the 
danger of dissension within the ranks 
is potentially the weakest feature of 
the organization. 

It is highly improbable that the 
blight of communism would be im- 
posed upon the people of China by the 
success of the Nationalist Party. Even 
in Russia, neither the purchase of the 
good-will of the Russian peasant by 
giving him land which for centuries he 
had yearned for, nor nation-wide 
propaganda, nor the enjoyment of 
political power, nor the use of force, 
nor all of these things combined, have 
converted his class, composing eighty 
per cent of the population of Russia, 
to communism. He still remains an 
individualist, and the ownership of 
land has made him a convinced capital- 
ist, and the communist party stays in 
power only by yielding, at his insist- 
ence, some of the most sanctified 
principles of Marxism. 

In China, communism would have a 
still smaller chance of success. The 
majority of the Chinese people are 
engaged in agriculture, owning small 
farms of from one to three acres. 
Vast estates, such as were owned by 
the great nobles of Russia and by the 
Russian Church, do not exist. The 
Chinese psychology could not grasp a 
sharing of their property with that of 
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someone else in a common ownership, 
except in the family or clan, which is 
the unit of Chinese social and indus- 
trial life. Furthermore, propaganda 
among the three or four hundreds of 
millions of Chinese engaged in agri- 
culture in a country even less widely 
served by means of communication 
than Russia, would be impossible: 
While the same considerations do not 
apply to the industrial workers in the 
larger cities, even there it is probable 
that the individualistic and trading 
propensities of the Chinese will control 
their economic views and lead them 
away from the theory of communism. 

But in spite of all this, the insidious 
and skillful methods of the Bolshevists 
for indoctrinating ignorant masses may 
cause trouble and dissension which will 
go far to defeat the more altruistic 
purposes of the leaders of the Nation- 
alist Party. 


STABILITY oF Youne CHINA 


The original purpose of Young 
China represented in the Kuo-min- 
tang founded by Dr. Sun, was un- 
_ doubtedly high-minded, patriotic and 
disinterested. Its enthusiasm is prob- 
ably its most valuable quality, and 
with increased responsibility it will 
gain wisdom and discretion. Some of 
its idealistic pictures may be blurred 
by experience, but if its main purposes 
remain constant, it may be the begin- 
ning of a movement which will be the 
salvation ofthe Chinese people. But 
in spite of its high-sounding purpose, 
the Canton government is not free 
from objectionable features, undoubt- 
edly the result of the Bolshevistic 
influence. Instances of its disregard 
of the sanctity of private ownership of 
property, autocratic methods of ad- 
ministration, and a partiality for the 
laboring classes as against the capital- 
. ists, are some of the features of its 
rule; but it does not seem to have lost 
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sight of its purpose of creating a 
nationalistic spirit, of developing the 
country for the benefit of all the people, 
and of ending force as a principle of 
government; and in these things it 
differs from all other parties. It has 
not abated its demand that China be 
freed from the undue imperialism of 
other nations and of the impairment 
of its sovereign rights. Clearly, the 
party gives promise of a stability, 
which recent events have shown is not 
possible in North China so long as 
rival military chieftains with varying 
fortune struggle for supremacy. 

In Kwangtung are concentrated 
about forty millions of people, that is, 
about one-tenth of the entire popula- 
tion of China, the Kuo-min-tang 
having about five hundred thousand 
members in that province. Before the 
recent military drive, the party in- 
fluence was dominant in the four 
adjacent provinces of Kwangsi, Hunan, 
Kiangsi and Fukien, which with 
Kwangtung have a population of 
about one hundred million; and with 
the other provinces now under its 
control, it is probable that it can 
establish a stable government for 
nearly, if not quite, half of the popu- 
lation of China proper. 


Russra’s INFLUENCE 


In view of the foregoing facts, -we 
must seek elsewhere to explain the 
tenderness of the Soviet government 
for the susceptibilities of the Chinese; 
and a persuasive explanation is that 
Russia desires to establish a hegemony 
over the Asiatic continent, particu- 
larly by regaining a warm water port 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1898, after the Sino-Japanese 
War, a number of Powers made a race 
for concessions so as to control stra- 
tegic points in China. Russia secured 
the right to construct the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. After Japan was 
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forced by the powers to abandon the 
Liautung Peninsula as a prize of 
victory, that Peninsula, including the 
, Fortress of Port Arthur, was leased 
to Russia. These concessions were 
granted to Russia as the result of 
negotiations in which her diplomats 
kept constantly in view, not alone the 
strategical advantage of access to the 
sea through Chinese possessions, but 
also the commercial development of 
her Siberian possessions. These de- 
signs, however, were checked in 1905, 
by the war between Russia and Japan. 
When in 1919 the Soviet government 
resumed its relations with China, 
negotiations upon the friendliest bases 
were again taken up, and in 1924 they 
resulted in a new treaty by which 
Russia surrendered all her extra- 
territorial rights and concessions, and 
arranged for the settlement of com- 
mercial relations, boundaries, and the 
status of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and of Mongolia. 

Russia thus became the first of the 
great powers to deal with China, with 
due consideration of the growing 
sentiment among the Chinese against 
the continuance of arrangements with 
foreign nations by which the sover- 
eignty of China was impaired. While 
Russia had little interest in the prin- 
ciple of extra-territoriality .or any 
existing concessions, excepting those 
which were safeguarded by the treaty 
itself, and notably the Chinese Eastern 
Railway concession and its status in 
Mongolia, nevertheless, the Russian 
gesture was designed and’ calculated to 
curry favor with the Chinese, and in 


spite of the recent invasion of the. 


Russian Embassy in Peking, the re- 
ported hostile demonstrations against 
its Consulate in Shanghai, the hostility 
. which has recently been developing 
against the radical wing of the Nation- 
alist Party, and the delay in relaxing 
its hold on Mongolia, Russia still 


stands out as being the one great 
power which has promptly surrendered 
rights encroaching upon the sover- 
eignty of China. It has thus laid the 
foundation for securing the means of 
consolidating its power in the Far 
East and providing for the develop- 
ment of its Siberian possessions, which 
are of far ‘greater importance than 
inducing the vast population of 
China to change its economic, social, 
and traditional character. Upon the 
weight of historical evidence, we may 


dismiss Bolshevism as a menace and 


attribute a political motive for the 
activities of Russia in China. And 
this is of the utmost importance to 
America, since it is a menace to peace 
in the Orient. 


POLITICAL SENTIMENT IN CHINA 


Contact with foreign nations has 
changed the ancient prejudice of the 


“Chinese against the “western bar- 


barian”? or “foreign devil” as an 
uncultured and benighted being. But 
there has come to take its place a 
feeling that China has been made the 
victim of powerful and aggressive 
nations, and has been inconsiderately 
robbed of her possessions and igno- 
miniously forced to surrender her 
sovereign rights without any com- 
pensating advantages. For thirty years 
complaints of unequal treaty provi- 
sions have been made, and they have 
been rapidly gaining strength and 
intensity since the Revolution of 1911. 
They form the first item upon the 
political program of the Nationalist 
Party. They are no less a part of the 
foreign policies of every Peking gov- 
ernment. They were pressed at Ver- 
sailles on the Peace Commissioners and 
at Washington upon the Disarmament 
Conference. So far then as political 
sentiment has taken any shape at all 
in China, it unanimously demands a 
revision of the treaties. But it is 
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doubtful whether the revision will 
have the beneficial results which are 
predicted in enabling China to solve 
her internal problems. For instance, 
the restoration of tariff autonomy may 
well introduce an era of corruption and 
extravagance impairing the efficiency 
of government. But despite possible 
disadvantages, other nations can hardly 
withhold from China what her political 
thinkers believe to be necessary for the 
creation of a national self-respect. 


TARIFF AUTONOMY 


At the last session of the House of 
Representatives, the so-called Porter 
Resolution was adopted by which the 
President was requested to negotiate 
new treaties in place of those which 
provide for “extra-territorial or juris- 
dictional rights,” or limit “full au- 
tonomy with reference to the levying 
of customs dues or other taxes,” or 
“other treaty provisions as may be 
found to be unequal or non-reciprocal 
in character.” At about the time of 
the adoption of this resolution, Secre- 
tary Kellogg defined the policy of the 
United States government and stated 
that it desired “that tariff control and 
extra-territoriality provided by our 
treaties with China, should as early as 
possible be released.” He indicated 
that the government was ready to 
negotiate on the subject of tariff 
autonomy, subject only to the reten- 
tion of the favored-nation principle 
and the open door. So far as extra- 
territorial rights were concerned, the 
Secretary indicated that the United 
States was prepared to release such 
rights “as soon as China is prepared to 
provide protection by law and through 
her courts to American citizens, their 
rights and property.” This announce- 
ment by the Secretary of State must, 
of course, have a favorable effect, but 
in the present condition of affairs in 
China it is obvious that China may not 
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be able at once to comply with the 
conditions it imposes. 

The Customs Conference, held in 
Peking in November, 1925, while it 


did not settle all of the questions con- ` 


sidered by it, definitely recognized 
China’s right to enjoy tariff autonomy 
and to permit the Chinese National 
Tariff Law to go into effect on January 
1, 1929. China, on the other hand, 
agreed to abolish the likin, but at no 
particular time; and in view of the 
difficulty attendant upon such aboli- 
tion and the interest of provincial 
military governors to continue it, it 
will probably remain for some time. 
It is, however, largely a matter of 
internal government with which for- 
eign governments have slight con- 
cern. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 


The Commission on Extra-terri- 
toriality appointed in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Washington 
Conference in 1926, did not recommend 
the immediate abolition of extra- 
territoriality in all its features, but 
suggested reforms in its operation and 
in the procedure of the Chinese courts. 
It looked to a gradual correction of 
what is complained of. It is doubtful, 
however wise this conclusion may be, 
whether it will be satisfactory to the 
Chinese, who press for immediate 
change, however inconvenient to vested 
rights. 

In February last the British govern- 
ment made public what it was willing 
to do, viz: 

1. To recognize the modern Chinese 
law courts as competent courts for 
cases brought by British plaintiffs. 

2. To recognize the validity of a 
reasonable Chinese nationality law. 


3. To apply Chinese law in the Brit- . 


ish courts, but only “as and when such 
laws and regulations are promulgated 
and enforced in the Chinese courts 


~ 
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and on Chinese citizens throughout 
China.” 

4. To make British subjects liable to 
pay taxes to the Chinese government 
‘such as are “imposed on and paid by 
Chinese citizens throughout China.” 

5. To consider the application to 
British courts in China of a revised 
penal code. 

6. To discuss and enter into arrange- 
ments for modifications of municipal 
administration of concessions. 

It is obvious that this program pre- 
sents difficulties, however much it in- 
dicates a spirit of fairness. But here 
again, it may be doubted whether mere 
expressions of willingness to negotiate 
for a revision of so-called unequal or 
non-reciprocal provisions of treaties 
will satisfy the aspirations of the Chi- 


. hese political elements, whose demands 


for revision are so insistent that they 
are not tolerant of delay. This state 
of mind is the cumulative result of 
agreements extorted during a long 
period from weak or corrupt Chinese 
governments. A brief review will 
make this observation more graphic: 


EXTENSION OF INFLUENCE 


After the Sino-Japanese war, we be- 
gan to hear of spheres of influence. 
Russia was given the right to con- 
struct the Chinese Eastern Railway 
through Chinese territory, giving ac- 
cess to the Pacific; Great Britain se- 
cured Weihaiwei, and France the lease 
of Kwangchouwan, while Germany 
seized Tsingtao in Shantung. It was 
the pressure of such things as this that 
in 1898 led Secretary Hay to assert the 
principle of the open door or equality 
of opportunity for all the nations, so as 
to prevent a partition of China through 
amputation of some of its members. 
In 1898 Great Britain also acquired 
Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, having 
in 1842, as a result of the Opium War, 
procured a cession of the island of 
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Hongkong itself. Portugal bad pre- 
viously obtained Macao in South 
China. After the Japanese-Russian 
war, Japan succeeded Russia in rail- 
road or other rights in Manchuria and 
obtained control of Dairen and Port 
Arthur on the Liautung Peninsula. 
In addition to the diminution of na- 
tional territory thus accomplished, 
foreign residential settlements have 
from time'to time been organized in 
over fifty cities and ports in which the 
local administration is in the hands of 
foreign taxpayers, although in many 
places the Chinese property-holders 
(and tbis is notably so in the British 
and French settlements at Shanghai), 
pay the bulk of the taxes. 

In addition to settlements there are 
foreign concessions administered by 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, at 
Hankow, Canton, Chungking, and at 
a number of Yangtze and Northern 
ports. The legation quarter at Peking 
has been administered by the diplo- 
matic corps ever since the Boxer up- 
rising. For many years the adminis- 
tration of the customs revenue has been 
in the hands of foreigners, that being 
one of the results of the Opium War 
with Great Britain and the existing 
state of corruption and inefficiency of 
Chinese officials. - 

It is quite manifest that taken as a 
whole, the facts thus briefly sketched 
present to the awakened intelligence of 
the Young China a humiliating picture 
and it fills them with zeal to arouse a 
national consciousness to the end that 
the implication of political impotence, 
which is presented by the numerous 
invasions of China’s sovereignty, may 
be permanently removed. Many of the 
things I have mentioned cannot be 
changed. They have become fixed 
facts in national history. But clearly, 
those which can be changed should be 
readjusted if and when China can rea- 
sonably show that it proposes to as- 
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sume a position in the family of nations, 
capable of exercising the ordinary func- 
tions of nationality. But torn by con- 
flicting military factions struggling for 
control, she cannot appoint agents who 
are representative of the entire nation. 
The Nationalist Party is the only 
group having a definite and enlightened 
political policy largely free from the 
kind of military interference prevailing 


in the north. And yet the nations of: 


the world are forced to deal with the 
so-called central government in Pe- 
king which is under the domination of 
the most powerful of the northern mil- 
itary leaders, whose disinterestedness 
is at least not above suspicion. While 
ultimately the relations with foreign 
nations must be readjusted, the most 
patriotic and progressive of the Chinese 
will delude themselves, if they do not 
realize that the regeneration of China, 
and the establishment of a system hav- 
ing in view the best interests of the en- 
tire people must depend primarily upon 
internal reform. A readjustment of 
relations with foreign countries may 
arouse a nationalistic spirit among 
‘the people, .but it will not. prove to 
be a panacea for Chinese domestic 


ills. 


Tae POLICY or tHe UNITED STATES 


A word remains to be said about the 
policy of America. Shall it act in con- 
junction with the other nations having 
interests in China? It did so in the 
Boxer Rebellion. But acting alone in 
1898, by insisting upon the open door, 
it checked what threatened to be ra- 
pacity on the part of the other powers. 
It may encounter some difficulties now 
in acting in conjunction with the other 
nations, particularly England, where 
concessions and international resi- 
dences are involved; for the interests 
of other nations are far greater than 
those of this country. United action 
is possible and probably should be 
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taken, and it has advanced far in the 
settlement: of the tariff. 

But we have no concessions, no in- 
ternational residences, no grant of na- 
tional territory, and the rights of 
persons and property of American 
nationals protected by extra-terri- 
toriality are much less than those of 
Russia, Japan, and England. Russia, 
having nearly 86,000 nationals in 
China and 934 firms doing business 
there, has waived the protection sup- 
posed to be afforded by extra-terri- 
toriality. Japan has nearly 199,000 
nationals and 4278 firms; 
Britain nearly 15,000 nationals and 
725 firms; and the United States 8800 
nationals and 470 firms. In view of 
this disparity it is easy to see that 
there may be differences among the na- 
tions as to the time and manner of 
carrying out any plan to abolish extra- 
territoriality. England has proposed 
to consider the subject in a fair spirit 
and Mr. Kellogg has made a similar 
proposal, but in less definite terms. 

The Commission on Extra-terri- 
toriality in China made certain recom- 
mendations pending the complete 
abolition of extra-territoriality. Some 
of these might well be adopted; and if 
their approval should come from our 
State Department, it might have an 
important effect upon the relations be- 
tween the United States and China, 
and stimulate the other nations in 
taking action. Some way ought to be 
found for taking up the negotiation of 
this question, which is the source of in- 
creasing agitation among the Chinese 
people. It has been suggested that it 
might be possible to create a commis- 
sion which would negotiate with rep- 
resentatives of both the northern and 
the southern governments. Whether or 
not this would be practicable, a pro- 
posal to do it would have a beneficial 
effect upon the relations between the 
two countries. 
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The United States and China 


By Eovwarp H. Hume 
President of the College of Yale in China, Chang-Sha, China 


NY serious attempt to analyze the 
present state of tension between 
the United States and China, and to 
suggest steps by which the situation 
may be improved must take account of 
the Chinese philosophy of life and of 
their present psychological attitude 
toward the west. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


Deeply rooted in Chinese philosophy 
are three elements of value: 

(1) Force has always been con- 
demned. The sage Laotze said: “It is 
by bending that we survive, by giving 
up that we assert.” “The coat of mail 
and helmet are what give rise to war.” 
It was taught by ancient Chinese that 
force was to be used, not in the spirit 
of gloating revenge, but in humiliation, 
with a clear confession of one’s own 
defeat and inability to solve the prob- 
lem on rightful and higher lines. The 
attitude against force is not a protest 
against war merely; but a protest 
against all relationships that do not 
derive their chief sanction from moral 
and ethical obligations. 

(2) Themoral basis of life. “Right,” 
says the proverb, “is the only thing 
under heaven that can subdue men.” 
It is innate in the Chinese mind, in 
all agreements, whether individual or 
international, to inquire whether the 
arrangement is equitable. Much of the 
present outcry against certain treaty 
agreements grows out of a deep convic- 
tion that moral issues are involved. 

(8) Moderation in all things. The 
doctrine of moderateness is basic in 
Chinese thought. However extreme 
a movement or a leader may have been, 
both will swing back to a mean; the 
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norm of living will surely be resumed. 
At a time like the present when radi- 
calism has swept over so may areas 
in China and caused such serious 
educational and economic set-backs, it 
is vital to remember China’s tendencies 
to avoid extremes. 


Tue PSYCHOLOGICAL COMPLEX 


To the present psychology of the 
Chinese people far too little attention 
has been given by our travelers and 
writers. It is the most potent element 
in the situation today. Recall the 
tenacity of the Chinesememory. They 
mark up in their calendars those sig- 
nificant dates of the disillusionment at 
Versailles, of the signing of the Boxer 
protocol in 1301, of the presenting of 
the twenty-one demands by Japan, of 
the Shanghai and Shameen incidents 
in 1925, and other serious occasions. 
They remember, too, acts of interna- 
tional friendship, such as the fact that 
when the Revolution broke out at 
Wuchang in October 1911, Admiral 
Mark Bristol was one of the first two 
Americans to call on General Li Yuan- 
hung, leader of the revolutionary forces. 
No wonder the announcement of his 
appointment to head the Asiatic fleet 
has been received with delight by 
thoughtful Chinese. 

Again, there is today a nation-wide 
determination that China must be 
mistress within her own house. Here- 
after, government must be by the 
people. Whether or not the committee 
system now extolled by many will 
actually prevent individual assumption 
of power, the militarist is going to be 
put out of the way. The life of all 
hand-workers must be enriched. They 
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must be able truly to enjoy life and 
not be enslaved by it. The deter- 
mination to see these two thingsthrough 
is almost a religious passion today. It 
will not brook opposition. If objection 
is made that the present one-party 
system required by the Kuomintang is 
unreasonable and undemocratic, the 
answer comes promptly that no other 
way will do during this first creative 
period in the new régime. More ade- 
quate political forms will be devised 
later. 

Most serious in Chinese psychology 
is the belief that they are aggrieved 
by the foreigner. ‘Westerners put law 
first and right second. Chinese put 
right first and law second” is a sweep- 
` ing generalization, of course, but the 
words voice a conviction held today by 
the great majority of Chinese. This 
repression from without,- whether 
exemplified in the personal conduct of 
many from the west, or in treaties now 
outworn, or in the holding of concession 
rights etc., is meeting with such a tide 
of resentment all over the land, that it 
is put in the forefront of the evils to 
be dealt with. In such matters, too, 
Americans scarcely realize the extent 
to which Turkey and China, India and 
Afghanistan are in increasing accord. 
The refusal of our Senate to ratify the 
Treaty of Lausanne in January, to- 
gether with our action regarding Nica- 
ragua, were immediately noted in China 
as further evidence that America was 


on the side of the imperialistic nations.. 


Outbursts of feeling against what seems 
to be western aggression are already 
increasing in frequency. I believe 
they will increase still further, until 
such time as a basic solvent of the 
psychological complex has ,been dis- 
covered and fearlessly applied. 


AMERICAN Porrcy Towarps CHINA 


The strife and confusion of the 
moment are admitted. But the ques- 


tion before us is one of our relationship 
to China for the next hundred years. 
Nothing must interfere with the de- 
termination that there shall be friend- 


liness between China and Americas 


Times without number, evidences ‘of 
this friendship have been given. When 
American representatives have urged 
the taking of territory, the Washington 
government has wisely refused. When 
all other powers thought it a useless 
gesture, likely to be regarded in China 
as a sign of weakness, the Boxer in- 
demnity was remitted. Even before 
that, when certain powers were pressing 
their claims and endeavoring to reap as 
large a harvest as possible in the Boxer 
settlement, John Hay instructed Mr. 
Rockhill, our minister at Peking, that 
there could be no positive indemnity as 
we had not been at war with China and 
that all claims must be made as small 
as possible. When remission occurred 
in 1908, instructions were that China 
was to use the money as she desired. 
Today the question of holding fast to 
that tradition of friendship is before 
us for settlement. Think what would 
be gained for our commerce in the 
China that is to emerge out of this dis- 
turbed period of reconstruction, if 
constructive friendship were now built 
up instead of clinging to policies of an 
older day, when demands, backed by 
force, were the usual method of settling 
disputes or adjusting claims. 

To formulate a policy wisely and 
effectively requires attention to certain 
basic attitudes and to certain concrete 
lines of action. The attitudes neces- 
sary are those of understanding and tol- 
erance. Attention has been called to 
the Chinese philosophy of life and to 
their present psychology. It is too 
often true that those who glean news 
for our press, hampered by a lack of 


knowledge of the spoken and written ` 


language of China, pass on what they 
glean from English-speaking acquaint- 


t [hy 
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ances, from the utterances in a conces- 
sion or a settlement. They scarcely 
penetrate the outer coverings of Chi- 
nese reserve, much less discover the 
promptings of the new patriotism and 
the eager desire for equality with 
‘western powers and for a spirit of reci- 
procity in all international dealings. 
Far too many of our American citi- 
zens in China are vexed at the irrita- 
tions of the moment and declare that no 
good can come out of the present strug- 
gle for nationhood. And even for our 
government officials, how difficult a 
task it is to reconstruct in the imagina- 
tion the mental processes of the Chinese 
people! We consent to the heaping up 
of naval units at the gates of China, 
and even within her river vestibules, 
without recalling both how abhorrent 
to the Chinese mind—the mind of the 
moderate citizenship that makes up so 
great a part of the population—is the 
use of force. We insist on settlement 
on our own terms, too often forgetful 
of the desire of thoughtful Chinese to 
find a solution by inquiry, discussion, 
and peaceful agreement. Consider 
the effect on China of certain recent 
occurrences. Within a week after the 
serious events at Nanking on March 
24th last, General Chiang, commander- 
in-chief of the Nationalist army, spoke 
out fearlessly, giving assurance of his 
desire to investigate, to punish those 
that might be found guilty and to 
make other adjustments by indemnity 
or otherwise. The utterance of the 
Nationalist minister of foreign affairs 
was equally prompt and equally willing 
to inquire and to settle. A few days 
later, the American government joined 
with other powers in presenting demands 
for the Nanking affair, insisting on 
apology, on punishment for offenders, 
and on suitable reparations. Not a 
word of recognition that the spokes- 
men of the Nationalist government had 
offered these very things! Not a sug- 


gestion that any investigation was 
needed! Not a word to show that our 


‘government was confident that any 


such clash must be as great a cause of 
distress to the moderates in China as 
to Americans! Nothing but demands! 
Picture the effect on the Chinese mind 
of such a series of demands! No 
wonder they caused wide-spread irri- 
tation, especially when they were ac- 
companied by increased display of 
naval force, larger numbers of war- 
ships on the Yangtze River, a greatly 
increased evacuation of American 
merchants and missionaries from the 
interior, and followed by stringent 
demands from the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Shanghai that our gov- 
ernment should codperate with other 
nationals in more severe measures, 
both defensive and aggressive. Looked 
at in this light, was not the reply of 
Eugene Chen, minister of foreign 
affairs for the Nationalist government 
remarkable in its dignity and restraint? 
Far from being a defiant document, I 
believe it should be thought of as a 
sane challenge to our government to 
meet the issue squarely, appointing, 
with China, members of an impartial 
investigating commission, on the basis 
of whose recommendations further 
action, whether reparative or punitive, 
should be planned. 


Tue AWAKENING SPIRIT In CHINA 


We do well to bear in mind, also, 
that China has reached a stage where 
she realizes fully that many in the west 
are annoyed at her having come of age. 
Those who were formerly the loudest 
in their criticism of China’s lethargic 
attitude are now attacking her sud- 
den determination to manage her own 
affairs. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that China will continue to sur- 
prise us by her increasing maturity of 
judgment, sanity of program-making 
and, above all, by the display of a true 
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patriotism that many never expected 
her to develop. With this awakening 
spirit within, is associated a further 
determination to save her own soul, 
and not to have the west do it for her! 
Out of the richness of her own re- 
sources, social, cultural, religious, lit- 
erary, must come the materials with 
which China will accomplish her own 
reconstruction. In formulating an 
American policy, therefore, we do well 
to bear in mind the genuinely revolu- 
tionary process of change that is now 
going on. Militarism has devastated 
China; but China is determined to 
overthrow it by revolt and armed force 
as long as is necessary; and, what is 
more important, to replace the govern- 
ment of feudal lords with a government 
truly democratic. Ever since the 
setting up of a republican form of 
government, there has been no com- 
plete republic really achieved; but 
China is determined to revolt against 
the oligarchies of an older day and to 
see to it that all classes in her social 
order understand what government of 
the people and by the people means. 
During such a period of upheaval, we 
who are bystanders do well to exercise 
a peculiar restraint, abstaining from 
criticism of transitory mistakes and 
unwise choices, and stressing, rather, 
with approval of the spirit involved, 
all steps and policies that are directed 
to a rational goal. We do well, more- 
over, torecognize, as thoughtful Chinese 
recognize, that on the one hand the 
changes planned are bound to require 
long periods of time. Education of the 
people and a sound political reconstruc- 
tion cannot be accomplished short of 
decades. On the other hand, during a 
revolution, prompt action, well-placed 
coöperation, and wise gestures of 
friendship at the right moment are of 
the essence of statesmanship and insure 
permanency to elements that need 
support. 


CONCRETE AcTION 


Turning from the question of attitude 
to that of concrete action, several 


definite procedures seem worth em- - 


phasis as promising fruitful results. 
In the first place, independent action 
on the part of the United States is 
essential. Much might be said, during 
more normal times, of the wisdom of 
concerted action, partly because of our 
desire to remain in friendly co-opera- 
tion with our transatlantic neighbors, 
and partly because of the fear that if 
the greater powers act alone, however 
wisely, certain of the lesser powers, 
with less to lose, may be tempted to 
embark on independent policiesof a dis- 
tinctly inexpedient sort. The recent 
action of Belgium, in consenting to 
commence ` independent negotiations 
for new treaties, indicates, however, 
that one of the smaller states may 
exhibit remarkable imagination and 
foresight in dealing with the realities 
of the situation. Independent action 
is essential because any other course 
arouses ‘suspicion of our attitude and 
hostility toward our nationals. It 
seems almost certain that the frequent 
firing on American vessels during the 
past month arises out of irritation 
against us for acting jointly in naval 
and military display. The very object 
of our sending naval forces to China, 
as repeatedly stated by President 
Coolidge, namely, that of protecting 
American life and property, would 
seem to be defeated by joint action. 
Should it not be our constant deter- 
mination to follow up the declarations 
of the President by showing in every 
possible way that we will not make 
insistent demands, backed by naval 
force, at this time of upheaval, but will, 
as unobtrusively as possible, either 
remove our nationals, or protect them 
only in moments of actual physical 
danger? 
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In the second place, dealing with 
both parties in the present controversy 
is essential. While it is sound policy to 

desire an ordered government and des- 
` ignated authorities to deal with, never- 
theless we must remember that want of 
political cohesion has never affected the 
solidarity of the Chinese as a people. 
Government is not as essential to the 
people of China as it is to us. They 
are naturally an ordered folk. Or- 
ganized government has not meant 
much to them during the centuries. 
In matters affecting the foreigner they 
are always one. At the present time, 
whatever their other dissensions, they 
are agreed in their resentment that the 
Washington treaties have not been 
fully implemented. Britain has pur- 
sued a wise course in keeping Lampson 
at Peking and continuing O’Malley at 
Hankow, even when he appeared to be 
meeting with rebuff and when negotia- 
tions he started seemed doomed to 
failure. 

In the third place, early opportunity 
should be sought to reduce, not increase, 
American naval and military forces in 
China. Not only do they give the 
Chinese ground for believing that we 
have some sinister plan in mind, what- 
ever our published statements in the 
matter, but they weaken the moderates 
in their desire to suppress the slogans 
and the subversive spirit of the radicals 
who are forever shouting that America 
is as imperialistic as any other nation— 
the tremendous armed display proves 
it! After all, no amount of military 
force can really protect American life 
and property in China if the Chinese 
desire to capture or to destroy it. 
If there had been any real plan to 
destroy, how easily it could have been 
done before this. Reduction of armed 
force would be a gesture of confidence 
that would go far towardre-establishing 
our friendship with China on a per- 
manent basis and toward disarming the 
noisy extremists of the moment, who 


. 


are the chief faclors in hindering the 
realization of the sound program of the 
Nationalist movement. 

In the fourth place, there should be 
no time lost in making a concrete pro- 
posal to the Chinese people, forwarded 
through the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, for the sending of properly 
accredited delegates to Washington, at 
a suitable early date, with whom our 
American appointees may sit down 
and proceed to a genuine revision of 
the treaties. Who will send the dele- 
gates from China? That is a question 
for China to consider. We shall have 
made the friendly move and it will be- 
their task to find delegates who carry a 
truly national commission. For, again, 
we must bear in mind that any agree- 
ment with this. country that really 
commended itself to thinking China, 
would be valid and would stay valid, 
whatever the party. allegiance of the 
delegates signing it; while an agreement 
apparently made ky fully authorized 
parties but believed unequal and non- 
reciprocal would be promptly dis- 
credited. Belgium has shown how 
easy it is to discuss treaty revision, 
however inadequate the government at 
Peking. England has pointed out one 
way of procedure, by dealing with both 
factions. Can we do less than to make 
public again our full support to China’s 
new national spirit and aspirations, our 
readiness to act independently, our 
determination to carry out President 
Coolidge’s dictum in respect to force— 
“to be used only to save life and pro- 
tect property”—our willingness to 
deal with separate factions during the 
day of strife, and, above all, our de- 
termination to act, without delay, in 
calling on China to meet with us to 
put our treaty relations on a basis of 
friendship and equality? Such a pol- 
icy, aggressively followed, would 
strengthen the moderates in China and 
give back to America her place of 
constructive friendship with China. 


The Aims of the Chinese Nationalists 
By P. T. Lau 
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HE British and the French press 
put most of the blame for the 
Chinese troubles at Uncle Sam’s door. 
Are they justified in this contention? 
Uncle Sam does proclaim the gospel of 
freedom wherever he goes. After 
winning his own independence, he lib- 
erated his negro slaves. His spirit 
flew across the Atlantic and impressed 
the French people, arousing them to 
revolution. President Wilson was a 
zealot in preaching to the oppressed 
races the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion. After knocking at China’s door, 
asking her to open it to foreign inter- 
course some eighty years ago, thou- 
sands of American missionaries and 
merchants went to China to proclaim 
the good tidings of freedom. Millions 
of dollars were spent for the uplift of 
the young Chinese through the mission 
schools. Chinese youths were brought 
over by these missionaries to breathe 
the air direct from the very cradle of lib- 
erty. Again, the Boxer indemnity funds 
were returned to China with the clear 
understanding that they were to be 
used for educational purposes, modeled 
after the American system. Thou- 
sands of government and private stu- 
dents streamed to the land of the free 
for scientific and industrial training 
under the selfsame system as that 
accorded to the American youths: 
Thus China’s young generation is im- 
bued with American ideas and ideals, 
To be sure, the spirit of liberty and 
equality is the most contagious of all 
“ national forces. 

Commercially speaking, these Chi- 
nese youths are educated to the Ameri- 
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can standards. 
to fill their new wants from where they 
were created. They patronize Amer- 
ica from stationary to railroad rolling 
stocks. Hence, the trade between 
America and China developed, and, 
since it goes with a sentiment of friend- 
ship, the growth in recent years has 
been rapid. 


THE PROVERBIAL RABBIT SLEEPS 


While all these forces tend to push 
China, in spite of herself, into social 
and political upheavals, foreigners in 
China are still indulging in the sweet 
dreams of their forefathers, and fancy 
they can follow their time-worn pro- 
cedure in dealing with the, country. 
They maintain their superior air. All 
Chinese are the same to them,—just a 
herd of coolies. 

The British residents in China de- 
plore the new spirit instilled in young 
China. Since they are not deferred to 
as they used to be, and the young Chi- 
nese will not submit to the old rôle 
they assign to them, the British critics 
and press publish inflammatory and 
irritating things about the people in 
whose country they reside. In proof 
of these statements, read Whats 
Wrong with China, by Rodney Gilbert, 
and China; A British Residents- View, 
in The Economist of January 8, 1927. 
They seem to infer that the Chinese as 
a race are hardly fit to live in God’s 
world; that they possess no virtue as 
understood by the West; that they are 
racially dishonest, and of low’ mental- 
ity, recognizing nothing but force. 
“They are a nation of children who 


It is natural for them . 
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stopped growing at about the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era.” 

According to some of our British 
critics, the Chinese are hardly human. 
If you prick them, they would not 
bleed; tickle them and they would 
not laugh; poison them and they would 
not die; wrong them and they would not 
seek to be avenged. Living as foreign 
residents among a people for whom 
they entertain such contempt we can 
easily imagine the character of Sino- 
British relations and the incentive to 
discord. 


Wuar Tuer Tark Trey PRACTICE 


The British apparently have such a 
mental complex about the Chinese, 
with whom they have to deal so ex- 
tensively and in whose land they have 
so much interest, that they believe 
religiously the only way to handle 
these people is to terrorize and humili- 
ate them. To do them justice and 
prevent misunderstanding at the out- 
set, this much must be said: I have met 
many courteous and fair-minded British 
scholars and merchants among the 
foreigners in the Orient. But on the 
whole the British in Asia practise 
terrorization and humiliation to gain 
their ends. Such theory runs through 
their private and official dealings in 
China. Imbued with such psychology, 
they often pursue practices which they 
would otherwise forego. 

In the Canton concession, known as 
Shameen, the entrance has a main door 
and two small side doors. The main 
door is reserved for foreigners, and 
Chinese must enter at the side doors 
no matter how reputable they may be. 
Then on the promenade along the 
broad water front Chinese are pro- 
hibited. The- Shanghai public parks 
are forbidden grounds for all Chinese, 
and not very long ago this sort of sign 
was posted at the entrance: “Dogs and 
Chinese Not Allowed.” Of course, the 


Chinese do not forget that the land 
belongs to them, and that from eighty 
to ninety per cent of the upkeep for 
these parks comes from their pockets 
as taxpayers. If the Chinese do not 
rise to resent such outrageous humilia- 
tion, I should say the British pre- 
sumption that the Chinese belong to 
quite a different species of animal is 
entirely correct. 

About five years ago there was a 
Chinese seamen’s strike in Hong- 
Kong. The British Hong-Kong gov- 
ernment interfered instead of allowing 
the seamen to settle the differences 
with their employers. As the seamen 
refused the terms dictated, the British 
officials resorted to force. The union 
headquarters were sealed, the union 
leaders were arrested, the workmen 
who refused to return to work were 
flogged, and many of those who sought 
to escape from Hong-Kong were shot 
at the Chinese border of Kow-Lung. 
When the Canton officials welcomed 
the strikers, the British authorities 
sent strong representations, censuring 
them for giving aid and comfort to 
“the deserters of their work.” But 
for the first time the British theory of 
terrorization and force did not succeed 
and the officials had to acknowledge 
defeat. The demands of the Chinese 
seamen were practically accepted in 
toto. The union headquarters were 
restored. This incident demonstrated 
to the Cantonese that their new weapon 
of defiance was mightier than the 
British gunboats. 


Tur Boycortine or Hona-Kone 


The subsequent boycotting of Hong- 
Kong was the result of the shooting of 
Chinese students in Shanghai and 
similar outrages in Canton. The case 
has been reported all over the world 
and was thrashed out in the Shanghai 
Mixed Court and the International 
Judiciary Inquiry. But the ordinary 
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Chinese understands it as follows: 
Primarily, it was a case against the 
Japanese, not the British. Early in 
1925 a Chinese workman was killed in 
a Japanese cotton mill by a guard. 
For several months the laborers of the 
mill tried to obtain justice and in- 
demnity from the mill authorities, but 
were not successful. Hence there was 
much agitation going on. 

The patriotic students thought it 
was their duty to help their fellow 
countrymen, so they plunged in. 
They tried to get their case fairly pre- 
sented in the press, but whatever they 
wrote was suppressed. Finally they 
resorted to other forms of publicity. 
They chose May 30, 1925, a Saturday 
afternoon, to make speeches in the 
thoroughfare of the International Set- 
tlements of Shanghai. They reasoned 
that if they were not interfered with 
they would get their side of the con- 
flicting interests to the public, and 
should they be arrested, all the news- 
papers would explain the reasons for 
their arrest and consequently they 
would attain their end. Hence they 
all joined in with good spirit and 
humor. f 

When the speakers were arrested by 
the police they were followed through 
the streets by great crowds. They 
jammed . the small police station. 
Since it was a Saturday afternoon, 
naturally there was an unusual crowd 
of onlookers. 

With a handful of police officers 
holding the station, the British captain 
was at a loss to know what to do. He 
forgot his own training and regula- 
tions. According to his own testimony 
in court, he shouted out a warning 
and gave the immense throng a few 
seconds to disperse. When the crowd 
failed to heed his warning instantly, 
he ordered the police to fire. Scores of 
the students and onlookers were killed 
and many more were injured. In the 


Mixed Court it was found that most 
of the killed and injured had their 
wounds in the back, showing that the 


crowd did attempt to heed the com- 


mand to disperse. 

This outrage aroused China to pro- 
test. Intense ill feeling against the 
British spread all over China. All 
laborers struck, and merchants closed 
their doors in Shanghai in protest and 
British goods were boycotted. But 
some of the northern militarists, de- 
siring to curry favor with the British, 
attempted to suppress the organized 
boycott in the territorities under them. 

Since Canton has always been more 
independent and nationalistic than 
other parts of China, such news nat- 
urally aroused popular indignation to 
a much higher pitch. Hence the Can- 
tonese set the date of June 23, 1925, as 
the mourning day for their fellow 
countrymen massacred in Shanghai. 
When the news reached the British 
consul in Canton, he attempted to in- 
timidate the Canton government and 
warned it not to permit such demon- 
strations, declaring that he would hold 
the Cantonese government for what- 
ever might happen. The Canton of- 
ficials replied that it was their own 
business and that they did not see fit 
to, prevent patriotic demonstration by 
their people. 

On the day of the demonstration, 
Shameen, the Canton foreign conces- 
sion which is separated from Chinese 
territory by a canal, was armed to the 
teeth. The British and other foreign 
gunboats were in readiness for action 
and the entrances were barricaded. 
When the students, boys and girls, 
workmen and merchants, were parad- 
ing through the Ma-loo, or boulevard, 
passing through Shakee, the road op- 
posite the concession, the paraders 


were fired upon by the British garrison ` 


guards. Scores of the students, includ- 
ing a Chinese professor of the Canton 
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Christian College, an American mis- 
sion school at Canton, were killed and 
many were wounded. 

The British consul tried to wash his 
hands of responsibility for this outrage, 
saying he had warned the Canton 
government beforehand and that the 
Cantonese paraders opened fire first. 
Naturally, his contention was tq be 
expected. But thirteen American 
teachers of the Canton Christian Col- 
lege signed a statement certifying that 
the foreign concessions had started the 
firing. Later, when one of the noted 
American educators of the Canton 
Christian College who signed the pro- 
test, laying the blame for this shooting 
on the foreign concession authorities, 
went to Hong-Kong, the British au- 
thorities called upon him to retract his 
statement. Upon refusal, he was 
asked to leave the colony with his fam- 
ily. He left, but protested to the 
American consul on the ground that 
his action was fully justified. 

This Canton shooting simply added 
so much more oil to the flame of unrest. 
It again demonstrated the British 
theory of dealing with Chinese by 
force. In reply, the Cantonese 
started the boycott of Hong-Kong. 
At the outset the British Hong-Kong 
authorities were rather amused at such 
action. They appeared to have good 
reason for it. Hong-Kong is one of 
the world’s largest ports. In 1917 its 
shipping equalled that of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston combined. 
It is the neck of South China. 

Due to its commercial facilities, prac- 
tically all foreign goods converged to 
Hong-Kong before being transhipped 
to different parts of South China. I 
venture to say that eighty per cent of 
the rice, the chief food of the Canton- 
ese, and ninety per cent of their metals 
and iron come through Hong-Kong. 
Therefore, when the Cantonese started 
their boycott of Hong-Kong, the au- 


thorities of that city resorted to a 
blockade of Canton im reprisal. But 
rice from Siam and French Indo- 
China found its way to Canton direct. 
All foreign goods—German, Russian, 
Japanese and American—were carried 
up to Canton without stopping at 
Hong-Kong. Hong-Kong, which used 
to be considered indispensable to Can- 
ton or South China, proved to be a 
mere luxury. This boycott has con- 
tinued for more than fifteen’ months, 
and can be kept up indefinitely if the 
Cantonese desire it. 

The anti-British feeling was still 
further aggravated by the Wanhsien 
incident of last September. Wanhsien 
is a district in the upper Yangste River 
of Szechuan province, Western China. 
According to the Chinese Report, a 
British merchant ship rammed a Chi- 


` nese troop transport of General Yang 


Sen. In consequence, several of the 
soldiers were drowned and some thou- 
sands of silver dollars went to the bot- 
tom of the river. Hence the British 
merchant vessel was detained by Gen- 
eral Yang Sen. Upon refusal to re- 
lease the ship a British gunboat tried to 
take it by force, and British gunboats 
bombarded Wanhsien, an unfortified 
district, laying waste practically the 
whole area. Conflicting reports put 
the number of Chinese civilians 
killed from a few hundred to a few 
thousand. In any event, it further in- 
flamed the feeling between the Brit- 
ish and Chinese, and it was the chief 
factor in creating a national purpose 
on the part of the Chinese to get rid of 
foreign domination. 

Since the nationalists are character- 
ized by independence in dealing with 
foreign powers, this helped to draw to 
their banner all the enlightened Chi- 
nese, and because of their success in the 
boycott of Hong-Kong, the popular 
faith in and support of the Canton gov- 
ernment is practically unanimous. 
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Therein lies the strength and morale of 
the Cantonese or Nationalist govern- 
ment. 


Tuer Russian Sun vs. THE BRITISH 
Wirp 


China is by no means red. Even 
among the most intelligent of the Chi- 
nese, I doubt if more than two per cent 
of them understand exactly what is 
meant by communism. The “See 
Reds” have done much more damage 
than the Reds themselves and they 
have accomplished much greater prop- 
aganda work for the cause of the Reds 
than the Reds ever could afford to pay 
for the services. The intolerance and 
mal-intent of certain circles to suppress 
the truth have driven even the moder- 
ates into the camp of the radicals. 
The red menace we hear so much about, 
it seems to me, is nothing but a smoke 
screen of the enemies of China to be- 
smear the Nationalists’ aspiration and 
is intended to counteract the effective- 


ness of the Nationalists’ slogan: China 


for the Chinese. 

It is true that the Nationalists em- 
ploy Russian advisers; but we must 
not forget that they also employ 
Canadian and American advisers, and 
that the: Peking government employs 
advisers from practically all European 
nations. It is true also that the 
Nationalists employ Russian military 
instructors, but at the same time we 
must not overlook the fact that the 
northern war lord, Chang Tso-lin, 
whom the European powers lauded so 
highly as China’s conservative leader, 
employs armies of Russians to fight for 
him. It shows China’s present pov- 
erty in trained men. We are ashamed 
to admit this condition; nevertheless, 
has she not the right to employ who- 
ever she likes in the circumstances? 
This too naturally disturbs the powers. 

Whatever the world may say of the 
Russians, they have won the Chinese 


heart; and however the world may 
speculate as to their ulterior motives, 
so far they have given China far more 


` than they can ever expect to regain 


materially. They did not wait until 
the Chinese laws were perfected before 
surrendering their extra-territorial 
rights. They did not invite the pow- 
ers to endless conferences before per- 
mitting China to increase on paper her 
customs tariffs from five to seven and 
one half per cent. They did not over- 
ride the rights of China on the ground 
that she has no authorized govern- 
ment with which to deal. They did 
not tell China that the Russian gov- 
ernment must hold onto its concessions 
until relinquishment could be accom- 
plished through a gradual process. 
But in one stroke the Russians can- 
celled unconditionally all rights and | 
privileges obtained. under the Czarist 
régime. i 


How Fares Ir Wiru THE 
NaTIONALISts? 


The rapid success of the Nationalist 
army has startled the world. In the 
course of a few months’ time this com- 
paratively small army has traversed 
hundreds of miles northward to con- 
quer strongholds held by powerful 
militarists, until now they dominate 
more than two-thirds of the vast em- 
pire, while militarists of the other 
third are straining every nerve to find 
means to stop the onslaught. Our 
well-wishers see that the hope for a 
united China through the Nationalists 
is about to be realized, though critics 
would cite numerous instances to 
prove that it is the usual rise and fall of 
the tide of powerful war lords in the 
Chinese civil wars. But unbiased 
observers can readily detect the differ- 
ence. The Nationalists are fighting 
for a vital principle, while the mili- 
tarists are fighting for selfish ends. 

But what have been the aims of the 
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Nationalists? They have adopted a 
platform which sets out clearly their 
purposes. It is based on Three Prin- 
ciples of the People as laid down by 
“Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. The first principle 
is simply a declaration in favor of self- 
determination, freedom from internal 
militaristic oppression and the ex- 
ternal yoke; the second, government 
by the people; and the third, equal op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood and the 
socialization of industries. 

To put these principles in practice, as 
Doctor Sun realized, will require time. 
Therefore, he designated three periods 
for putting them into effect, namely, 
the period of military dictatorship, to 
enforce law and order; the period of 
tutelage, to educate the general masses 
in self-government; and, finally, the 
period of constitutional government. 

With these principles as its back- 
ground, the Nationalists make their 
appeal direct to the people. A public 
opinion is thus created and educated. 
Not only are their soldiers taught ex- 
actly what they are fighting for, but the 
people at large learn of the aims and 
aspirations of the general, movement. 
Hence the morale of the Nationalists’ 
army is superb. 


Tue ConFiict BETWEEN THE 
NATIONALIST AND FOREIGN POWERS 


There is no middle ground for com- 
promise between the Nationalists and 
the foreign powers, because their in- 
terests are running in opposite direc- 
tions. The Nationalists want China 
for the Chinese. 

Read this statement made by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-Sheh, the former mili- 
tary leader of the Nationalists, given 
to a foreign correspondent: 


If extraterritoriality continues to exist in 
China, and if foreign powers continue to 
exercise special privileges in this country 
in the form of administering and owning 
concessions under their own laws and out- 


side the Chinese Government, then the 
present revolution will not be complete 
until these are entirely abolished. It is 
just as great a part of the revolutionary 
movement to abolish extraterritoriality and 
foreign concessions as it is to stamp out the 
northern militarists, and this revolution 
will not come to an end until that has been 
done. 

This is not an evolutionary government. 
It is revolutionary. There will be no 
period of years, not one or two or three 
years. We will have equality, and any 
treaties which do not give us that equality 
with other nations of the world will cease 
to exist so far as we are concerned. There 
will be no probationary period of waiting 
once the revolution has become a success, 
insofar as our military movement is con- 
cerned. There will be no years to wait for 
the abolition of extraterritoriality and the 
handing back to China of Concessions. 
This will be done at once, and foreigners 
who wish to remain in China are cordially 
welcome to stay here and be governed by 
our laws. Nations which wish to trade 
with us may do so in accordance with our 
laws. But no one can stay in China, and 
no one can trade in China, and still be 
subject to his own laws alone, without 
reference to the laws of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The idea of waiting for the 
abolition of these special and unequal 
privileges over any period’ of time does not 
meet with sympathy on our part, and we 
will not submit to any such delay under 
any circumstances. 


This represents the idea and spirit of 
the Nationalists. There is nothing 
vague about it. This challenge is put 
up to the foreign powers. They must 
either accept it or reject it. If they ac- 
cept it, the China problem is solved 
once and for all. If they reject it, we 
can be assured of a continual struggle. 


WHAT ARE THE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
CHINESE? 

China’s ills have been diagnosed by 
foreign observers as due entirely to 
internal trouble—that is, the lack of 
adequate transportation and commu- 
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nication facilities, bad government, the 
exploitation of the militarists, and the 
like. But the Chinese themselves lay 
most of the blame on the operation of 
the unequal treaties. I shall set forth 
a few of the abuses and misuses of the 
unequal treaties, not as an exhaustive 
or scientific study but as comprehended 
by the average intelligent Chinese to- 
day. 

The foreign powers control and ad- 
minister our seaports. They control 
not only our maritime customs but 
have the sole power to fix the tariff. 
China cannot increase her tariff with- 
out the unanimous consent of the for- 
eign powers. Five per cent ad valorem 
plus two and one half per cent surtax 
is her whole schedule of tariff on all 
goods passed her customs, luxury or 
necessity. All money thus collected 
is deposited with the British bank, the 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. Then this money is 
transferred to foreign treasuries to 
meet China’s obligation—indemnity 
debts or debts created by the Peking 
politicians and militarists, mostly for 
their private ends. Whatever surplus 
is left, the British inspector general 
hands back to the Peking treasury. 

One strong objection raised by the 
Nationalists is that tariffs collected 
from their territories and remitted to 
the Northern militarists is used to 
carry on the war against them. Be- 
sides controlling the customs, the for- 
eign powers control China’s salt tax 
and postal services. In a word, Chi- 
na’s internal finance is entirely in the 
hands of foreigners. 

Hence China cannot raise money to 
run her schools or administer her law 
courts, and in fact she has no means to 
meet the growing needs of a modern 
government. But she must have 
money, and necessity knows no law. 
She simply had to follow the line of 
least resistance and keep up the an- 
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cient, antiquated, and self-detrimental 
tax known as Likin. 

The Likin is an interdistrict tax, and 
sometimes there are several such sta- 
tions in one district. 
or goods owned by the Chinese must 
pay a tax at each of these stations. 
But foreign goods or goods owned by a 
foreigner are not subject to this tax. 
Therefore a foreigner is in a special 
privileged position and is not subject 
to the Chinese taxation except the 
five per cent tariff and two and one 
half per cent surtax on the goods 
brought in. 

The sixteen years of civil war in 
China, has been fostered by foreign gun 
runners and adventurers. They and 
the Chinese’ militarists consider it a 
profitable business. Not long ago a 
writer in the Saturday Evening Post 
asserted that the entire stock of rifles 
captured by the Italians, following the 
collapse of the Austrians in the World 
War, has been sold to the northern 
militarists in China. Mr. J. Gunther, 
London correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, said that the Wanhsien in- 
cident in which the British gunboat 
shelled the town “was caused by a gro- 
tesque error made by a gun-running 
English skipper.” 

At the Washington Conference of 
1922, the British delegation, which was 
cognizant of the inhuman business 
being carried on by the foreign ad- 
venturers under the ‘cloak of special 
treaty protection, proposed to intro- 
duce measures to stop it. President 
Harding supported it heartily. But 
other powers interested in the business 
objected. Hence it continues un- 
abated. Since the Chinese have no 
jurisdiction over the foreign ships, for- 
eign warehouses, and foreign conces- 
sions, they are the most convenient 
places to do this sort of business. 

In a respectable Chinese district a 
foreigner may keep houses of ill-fame 
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or low class hotels. The Chinese au- 
thorities not only have. no power to 
stop the business, but cannot even 
peep into their premises, since they 
- have no jurisdiction over them. A 
foreigner’s house in the Chinese ter- 
ritory is practically a foreign nation 
within China. 


EVOLUTION vs. REVOLUTION 


Revolution always causes unneces- 
sary waste, hardship, and misery. 
But sometimes it seems there is no 
other way out. When rights, pride 
and honor are involved, men are no 
longer rational beings. Moderation 
loses its appeal and reason becomes 
impotent. The 
found it necessary to revolt because 
they could not gain their ends by a pro- 
gram of peaceful evolution. So it has 
been. with the revolutions of other na- 
tions. It is human nature that those 
who gain privileges will not relinquish 
them. unless they are forced to. The 
watchword in international ‘circles 


! 


can > 


American colonies 


seems to be “they shall take who have 
the power and they shall keep who 
But now China is aroused and 
I fear half measures will not satisfy 
her. She is demanding her full rights 
and whole freedom. She is tired~ of 


‘hearing the destructive criticism and 


fault-finding of the powers, who see the 
mote so clearly in the Chinese eye and 
cannot see the beam in their own eye. 
She is weary of the excuse that be- 
cause China’s house is divided the 
powers cannot return some of the rights 
taken from her, for the Chinese know 
that when any vital concessions which 
the powers want to extort from her are 
involved, that sort of question never 
troubles their conscience. Then any 
one or any party can represent the 
400,000,000. A Chinese signature at- 
tached to such a document is held as a 
bond. We agree with the powers that 
China must be responsible, but re- 
sponsibility rests upon the possession 
of fundamental rights and personal 
freedom. 


Christian Missions and the Situation in China 


By A. L. Warnsuuis 
Secretary, International Missionary Council, New York City 


HE largest American interests in 

China are the Christian missions. 
The capital invested in schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, churches, houses, and 
land is estimated to be approximately 
$80,000,000. The capital invested by 
American commercial interests is es- 
timated to be about $70,000,000. The 
annual expenditures in China of the 
American missionary agencies is not 
less than $10,000,000. This figure 
does not include the contributions of 
the Chinese churches or the fees paid 
by school pupils or hospital patients, 
which probably exceed $2,000,000 an- 
nually. 


SCHOOLS 


The number of North American 
(United States and Canada) mission- 
aries in China in 1924 (the latest com- 
plete statistics) was 4,492, under ap- 
pointment of 70 American church 
boards.: The statistics of the schools 
and hospitals are as follows: 


Students 
Number Attending 
Kindergartens............ 180 4,224 
Elementary Schools.....-. 4,305 147,873 
High Schools...... svete 205 18,621 
Industrial Schools........ 10 680 
Teacher Training Schools. . 17 612 
Colleges and universities.. . 22 2,580 
Theological and Bible 
Training Schools........ 86 8,198 
Medical Schools.......... 8 398 
Hospitals. ..........0004- 169 103,891* 
* Patients. 


All of these statistics are those only 
of the Protestant churches. No com- 
plete statistics of the Roman Catholic 
churches are available to the writer at 
this moment. While most of the for- 
eign missionaries of that communion 
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come from European countries, the 
number of Americans has been con- 
siderably increased in recent years. 

These figures do not adequately 
represent the interests of Americans in 
China, for it must be remembered that, 
while the shareholders in American 
business in China are comparatively 
few, the supporters of Christian mis- 
sions are in every city, town, and vil- 
lage in the United States, and are 
counted by tens of millions. The tens 
of thousands of relatives of the mis- 
sionaries have a deep personal interest 
in all this work. 


INCREASED GOODWILL 


The fact should also be recognized 
that these are agencies that promote 
better mutual understanding and good- 
will. Through the missionaries the 
Chinese people were introduced to all 
that is best in western civilization. 
The missionaries were the pioneers in 
modern education and scientific medi- 
cine. In many ways they have helped 
the people among whom they lived to 
know something about the west, its 
people, and their way of thinking and 
living. The friendliness manifested 
toward them in all parts of China by 


the communities in which they live, . 


which is one of the most significant 
facts that has emerged out of the tur- 
moil of recent months, proves that 
their presence and work is generally 
welcomed and appreciated by those 
they seek to serve. Moreover, to the 
missionaries the west owes more than 
to any others for its knowledge of 
China, the people, their customs, their 
literature, their philosophy, their his- 
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tory. Whatever may be said of what 
individuals may have told of Chinese 
customs and ideas, the high regard in 
which the Chinese people are held by 
- Americans generally is largely the con- 
sequence of the testimony of the mis- 
sionaries. 

It may be observed at this point that 
their purposes and activities are en- 
tirely non-political: Whatever the 
political effects of their work may 
be, these are indirect results. Some 
twenty-five or more years ago official 
status was offered to them by the Chi- 
nese government, and it was immedi- 
ately and positively declined. There 
may be individual exceptions, but gen- 
erally speaking, the missionaries have 
refrained from taking any part in 
China’s internal political struggles, 
while always sympathizing with the de- 
velopment of true patriotism and the 
making of anation. Regarding China’s 
relations with foreign powers, the mis- 
sionaries, again with exceptions, have 
not hesitated to express their opinions 
and to use such influence as they may 
have. Such activities are justified be- 
cause they themselves and their inter- 
ests are directly involved in the con- 
troversy regarding the revision of the 
treaties. While recognizing that the 
government of the United States rep- 
resents other interests as well as their 
own, many of the missionaries and the 
missionary boards have for several 
years expressed the desire that the 
treaties should be revised so as to 
abolish the special privileges given to 
them in those agreements, and gener- 
ally to bring the treaties into con- 
formity with present day conditions 
and facts. 


Present CONDITIONS 


The recent evacuation of mis- 
sionaries from the interior of China 
should not be misunderstood. This 
movement, now extending to almost 


the whole of China excepting only the 
southwest, the northwest, and the 
three Manchurian provinces, has not 
been due to local animosity or danger. 
The continuing friendliness of the 
people of China is a fact that cannot 
be stressed too much as it proves the 
absence of an anti-fcreign spirit, while 
the opposition to the special privileges 
of foreigners is general throughout the 
whole country. The withdrawal of 
the missionaries has been in obedience 
to the urgent advice of the consuls, 
who feared that the general demor- 
alization of civil government, and the 
possibility of armed clashes between 
foreign and Chinese forces in some of 
the open ports, might result in arousing 
the passions of unruly elements and so 
create dangers where none have ex- 
isted. The desire to avoid any situa- 
tion which might increase the difficul- 
ties of the governments both of the 
United States and of China, or other- 
wise unnecessarily embarrass these 
governments in the continuance of 
friendly negotiations is the underlying 
motive that explains the withdrawal of 
most of the missionaries from places in 
the interior of China. At the present 
time the missionaries are largely con- 
centrated in the port cities on the 
coast of China. Those whose fur- 
loughs would regularly come in the 
next year or two are returning now to 
America. For all the others, the pres- 
ent plans are that they shall remain 
as near to China as is possible. Some 
of them will engage in temporary serv- 
ice in neighboring countries. For 
the larger number it is hoped that 
arrangements may be made for them 
to engage in the study of the Chi- 
nese language, literature, religion, and 
other subjects that will qualify them 
for better service in the future. 
The purpose is to enable them to 
return to their stations as soon as that 
is advisable. 
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For the future the prospects are such 
as encourage great hopes. The growth 
of the Christian church in recent years 
has consisted not only in the increase in 
membership but also in a growing con- 
sciousness of its own responsibilities. 
It is in this connection that the tem- 
porary absence of the foreign mission- 
ary may not be without great advan- 
tage to the church as it may help the 
Chinese churches and their leaders to 
realize more fully their own strength 
and duties. The present discussions 
and agitation by various parties in 
China serve to make Christianity more 
widely known, and there can be no 
doubt that in the end truth will prevail. 
The missionaries have no other desire. 
With confidence and faith undimin- 
ished they face the future. Twenty- 
seven years ago it was said by many 
that Christian missions in China were 
ended, but events since then have 
proved that it was then the beginning 
of a new era in the history of the expan- 
sion of Christianity in China. In the 
quarter of a century that has elapsed 
since then the growth of the Christian 


movement in China has been several 
fold that achieved in the whole preced- 
ing century. Again we believe that 
we are passing through an experience 
that is the beginning of a forward -> 
movement that will be even greater 
than that of the past twenty-five years. 
There will doubtless be changes in 
methods of administration which will 
give the Chinese Christian leaders 
larger powers of initiative and great- 
er opportunity for service. These 
changes are in accordance with the long 
established principles of missionary 
work which aim at the elimination of 
the foreign missionary as the native 
churches are established. This does 
not mean the end of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise, for the unreached 
multitudes are still very great, but it is 
the natural development which is being 
accelerated by the events of the present 
time in China. 

. The Christian movement is an in- 
fluential factor in the present situation 
in China. Its increasing power is a 
reason for hope with reference to inter- 
national relations as well as in connec- 
tion with other aspects of human prog- 
ress. 
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What China Expects of the United States 


By Dororuy T. Wone 
Research Student on China’s Foreign Relations, Columbia University 


RESIDENT WILSON said in 

1913 that the American interests 
in the Far East “are those of the Open 
Door—a door of friendship and mutual 
advantage.” On the whole this is 
true, if we can forget for the moment 
some of the recent developments in 
China. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN CHINA ` 


It is, however, to the interest, of 
American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers to have the right of trading on 
equal terms with foreign competitors 
in the Far East. American exports to 
China were $24,628,000 in 1913-14, and 
$124,436,000 ten years later. It is to 
the interest of a considerable number 
of American capitalists to participate 
in lending money to China, or in financ- 
ing Chinese railways. There is a pow- 
erful popular sympathy with China’s 
struggle for freedom. There is also 
a strong missionary interest in China. 

The policy of internationalized finan- 
cial imperialism'was strengthened after 
the Chinese Revolution of 1911, when 
Yuan Shib-Kai sought a reorganization 
loan of $125,000,000. An agreement 
signed on June 12, 1912, by the British, 
French, German, American, Russian, 
and Japanese bankers, representing 
syndicates of powerful financial houses 
in their respective countries, estab- 
lished what has been known as the 
Six-Power Consortium of 1912. Just 
when the Consortium seemed well 
established, President Wilson an- 
nounced his disapproval of American 
participation, because the conditions 
of the reorganization loan seemed to 
“touch very nearly the administrative 
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independence of China itself.” Presi- 
dent Wilson felt that the international 
financial monopoly might lead to 
objectionable interference with Chinese 
sovereignty. Thus the Americans 
dropped out. 

China no doubt welcomes foreign 
investment. In fact, foreign capital 
is needed there. What we want, 
however, is native development of our 
natural resources. Such undertakings 
may be financed by foreign capitalists, 
but their management should be left 
in the hands of well-trained natives. 
We have thousands of students edu- 
cated in America and in Europe and 
these men have gone home finding no 
place. to utilize the training they 
received abroad. 

If we think of the French imperial- 
ism in Algeria, Great Britain in India, 
Japan in Manchuria, and the United 
States in the Philippines, and every- 
body in China, we certainly will want 
to know when some country will have 
the courage to come out and say: 
“Let us leave the development of 
China’s natural resources to the na- 
tives, because we see they are able to 
do it themselves.” 


THe TARIF SITUATION 


At the Washington Conference in 
1922, China asked for complete tariff 
autonomy but was told right away it 
was impossible to get that. She then 
asked that she might levy at once 
twelve and one half per cent. She was 
told that was impossible. She then 
asked that she might levy seven and 
one half per cent. Japan said it would 
þe ruinous to herself; that she had a 
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great trade with China and could not 
agree to an immediate seven and one 
half per cent. 

The final result was that there was 


a customs treaty entered into, accord- - 


ing to which there was to convene in 
Peking a special customs conference 
of a very limited sphere. It was to 
consider with China what means might 
be taken in order to get rid of the likin 
tax and other taxes, so that China 
might ultimately get the twelve and 
one half per cent; secondly, what in- 
terim taxes China might possibly be 
allowed to levy until the time should 
come when this likin tax was abolished, 
and the conditions under which she 
might levy a surtax of two and one 
half per cent, raising the five per cent 
to seven and one half per cent, or, with 
regard to certain commodities and 
certain luxuries, she might put the tax 
up to ten per cent. The conference 
was to discuss these matters, 

However, the calling of that con- 
ference was delayed for three and a 
half years because of the fact that the 
Washington treaties were not ratified 
by France until August, 1925. The 
result of the conference is just this: 
nothing was accomplished. The 
tariff situation remains very much the 
same now as at the time of the Nan- 
king ‘Treaty. 

In all progressive countries the 
power of taxation is vested in the most 
popular branch of the legislature, but 
in China this necessary function, so far 
as import duties are concerned, is 
vested in the representatives of foreign 
nations. Since the first tariff law was 
adopted in the United States in 1816 
there have been many radical revisions 
due to changed conditions. It has 
been a paramount issue in many of 
America’s presidential campaigns. 
The Chinese tariff has been practically 
the same since the treaty of Nanking, 
made in 1842. The unanimous con- 


sent of the treaty powers must be se- 
cured before a tariff can be revised. 
China is financially impotent with her 
import tariffs controlled by aliens; like- 
wise the collection thereof and the rev- ` 
enues derived therefrom, on which 
foreign loans have a first lien, depos- 
ited in foreign banks, and the balance 
released. to the Chinese government 
only on the unanimous consent of the 
diplomats in Peking. Common jus- 
tice demands that China should have 
tariff autonomy. 

Though the tariff rate, following the 
Washington Conference, ` has been 
changed to an effective five per cent 
dd valorem, it is clear that the issue of 
tariff autonomy also involves the pos- 
sibility of serious misunderstanding 
between China and the United States. 
Only prompt and fair negotiations can 
remove this cause of potential ill feel- 
ing. 


RELATIONS IN THE Far East 


It is a strange mixture of business 
and politics—all the international re- 
lations in the Far East. In most 
cases, the primary factor was the de- 
sire of a group of capitalists to obtain 
the diplomatic backing of its own gov- 
ernment in order to secure profitable 
contracts, and to ward off foreign com- 
petitors. 
sions” has terminated in many a war 
in the Far East. When Japanese 
imperialism became more pronounced 
after the Peace Conference, the anti- 
Japanese sentiment in the United 
States reached a dangerous pitch. In 
Canada and Australia, there was 
strong opposition to the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Even in 
Japan there were liberals bold enough 
to oppose the aggressive policy of their 
government. But most serious of all 
was the fact that the United States 
was building superdreadnaughts more 
rapidly than Japan, with her small 


Thus the “battle of conces- © ~ 
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financial resources, could hope to do. 
~ So the navy-building race went on in 
dead heat. And out of this situation 
grew the Washington Disarmament 
Conference. 

If political conditions continue as 
unfavorable as at present, a drastic 
world disarmament will be necessary 
if another world war is to be averted. 
Part of the pre-war race in armaments 
was definitely . attributable to the in- 
tense feeling of suspision among the 
powers before the war. Some powers 
have boldly conditioned the whole dis- 
armament movement upon the prior 
claims of national security. But what 
~ is national security? Security may be 

either natural or artificial. For- 

tunately, however, there are other arti- 
ficial means of securing a nation’s 
safety than by armies and navies. 

They consist in mutual insurance 

agreements against war. 


`~ 


Goop Wirz TOWARD AMERICA 


America’s good name in China was 
earned during a period when other 
western countries were seizing her ter- 
ritories and demanding extensive 
spheres of influence. It was John Hay 
who, while terminating the movement 
toward the break-up of China, intro- 

| duced the principle of the open door 
and in so doing placed the United 
States on an equality with other states 
in the economic development of the 
country. For two decades the Ameri- 


can policy in the Far East contributed. 


greatly to the preservation of American 
credit with the people of China. 

The good will toward America is less 
evident. in China today. The people 
of China are tending to place America 
in a common category with the “im- 
perialistic powers.” It is not difficult 

„to see why. China’s new attitude 


toward the United States lies in the 
definite establishment of the policy of 
coöperation with Great Britain which 
grew out of the World War. Evidence 
that this was a well-founded criticism 
was found in American endorsement 
of the plan to place a police control 
under foreign command over China’s 
railways, in American participation in 
the protection of the Canton customs 
against seizure by Sun Yat-sen, in the 
recent threat to take naval action if 
the Yangtse River were not opened to 
traffic and if her nationals in China ` 
were not protected. 

In spite of these changes in the 
American situation it is probable that 
the United States has not entirely lost 
its special position in the confidence 
and good will of the Chinese people. 
What was lost at Versailles was gained 
at Washington. America’s willingness 
to effectuate the tariff treaty and the 
resolution on extraterritoriality won 
the friendship of the Chinese people. 
The sentiment of American mission- 
aries has offset the views of the Ameri- 
can chambers of commerce in China. 

The American position in the pres- 
ent crisis is not an easy one. There is 
danger of falling between two stools— 
interest in the strengthening of China 
and in retaining her friendship on the 
one hand, and coöperation with Great 
Britain and other powers on the other. 
To fail in the former would be to de- 
stroy a tradition and to lose an impor- 
tant advantage in the race for future 
trade and investment opportunities, 
while to be isolated would mean to be 
compelled to meet vigorous opposition 
of the powers. It will require the most 
astute diplomacy to keep the powers in 
good humor, and to show toward China 
an attitude of sympathy, patience, and 
non-interference. 


Shall the United States Drift into War with China? 


By NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Lecturer on Imperialism, New School for Social Research, New York City 


HE question of the United States 

and China can be discussed only 
unilaterally. Vis-à-vis the United 
States, as vis-à-vis every other Western 
Power, China has been a passive 
agent, waiting to be done by rather 
than doing—until the last two years. 
And what we now call the crisis in our 
relations with China is the result of 
China’s abandonment of passivity. 


Tue Position THE U. S. Has 
ESTABLISHED 


How, then, can one describe what 
the United States has done by China 
—as 'pharisaical or futile or both, usu- 
ally both? That.is, our position his- 
torically has been one of willingness to 
profit-by the aggressions of the West 
in China, while holding ourselves 
aloof except in sharing the gains of ag- 
gression. We have refused to join in 
bombardments and demands for spe- 
cial privileges; when others by the use 
of force have wrested such privileges 
we have stepped in to demand equal 
position with them under the most- 
favored-nation treaty provision, and, 
while enjoying the privileges thus 
wrested from China, we have dwelt 
unctuously on our idealism, our what 
we call friendship for China, as contra- 
distinguished with other and more falli- 
ble states. 

Now at least we have definitively 
abandoned our pharisaism. We have 
joined in the landing of troops, in seek- 
ing to maintain our position by force. 
We may call it protecting life and prop- 
erty, but what is at stake equally and 
what will be saved if the Cantonese are 


obstructed is our position of special 
privilege in China, ours no less than 
Britain’s. We have abandoned our 
pharisaism. There remains only futil- 
ity, all the more glaring by reason of 
the forcing of the issue between China 
and the West. 

What has taken place in China in the 


era 


i 


last few months is as the working out ~ 


of a mathematical formula; and it 
was mathematically predictable. The 
movement which now is at its height, 


whether led by the Cantonese Na- 


. tionalists or some other group, was in- 
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evitable. Its roots are in the great his- 
torical movements of the last hundred 
years. It has been fertilized by the 
ideas we ourselves have spread through- 
out the East, and by the indignities 
we have forced on the Chinese, and 
forced to sudden, perhaps premature, 
blossoming by the World War and the 
help of Soviet Russia. But it has come 
to fruition, and that it would was ob- 
vious, though not recognized, as long 
ago as 1925, at the time of the strike 
in Shanghai and the subsequent surge 
of national feeling throughout China. 


THE Courses OPEN In 1925 


At any time since 1919, more par- 
ticularly since the Washington Con- 
ference, Chinese sentiment could have 
been placated by concessions which 
would have cost us little. We did not 
make them. But after 1925 we had 
one of two courses to take: to send an 
expedition strong enough to forestall 
any serious Chinese anti-foreign move- 
ment, or to make concessions-—material_ 
concessions. And by that time noth-'- 
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SHALL THE Unrrep States Drirr into War with CHINA? 


ing short of revision of the unilateral 
treaties would have sufficed. I am not 
concerned now so much with arguing 
which course we should have taken. 


‘Either would have been logical and 


consistent; and either might have pre- 
vented what now threatens to be ca- 
tastrophe. But one of the two had to 
be taken. The position we had es- 
tablished in China by force and main- 
tained by force was being challenged. 
We had to abandon it or support it 
with force enough to make it impreg- 
nable. We did neither. 

We did nothing. On the one hand 
we talked solemnly of legalities—for- 
getting that China’s contractual obli- 
gations were not contracted as between 
equals but had been imposed by force 
majeure. We assumed that abstract 
considerations of legality would re- 
strain China from obtaining, or at- 
tempting to obtain, that which it 
thought it could obtain by self-asser- 
tion, that which had been wrested from 
it by force. We asked, and still ask, 
with whom could we negotiate in 
China since there was no unified Chi- 
nese government? But in 1925 we had 
only to announce that we were willing 
to revise treaties on a basis of conces- 


sions to China, and within thirty days , 


all China would have been united for 
purposes of negotiation. In 1927 it is 
of course too late, precisely as on July 
31, 1914 it was too late to prevent the 
World War. The forces of conflict, 
possible of restraint two years before, 
had already been set intrain. Today, 
it is true, no negotiation is possible. 
There remains for us only to make a 
flat unilateral declaration of abandon- 
ment of all our special privileges or 
to resist their abrogation by force. 
Never since the beginning of our re- 
lations with China have the legalities 
had any influence in determining our 
relations with China; these have been 
determined only by force. Certainly 
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the legalities were irrelevant when the 
realities were running against us; 
when, that is, the preponderance of 
force began to turn us—assuming that 
we were not ready to embark on a 
first-class war. But we continued to 
talk solemnly about treaty obligations, 
diplomatic proprieties, and interna- 
tional precedents. 

On the other hand, those who fa- 
vored concessions to China appealed 
loftily to the United States govern- 
ment to be generous and altruistic and 
idealistic, the assumption being that 
whatever we conceded was a benefac- 
tion, an act of nobility out of our plen- 
teous store of benevolence. That 
made the issue one of whether there 
was any obligation on the United 
States to make a sacrifice out of mere 
charity, an obligation seldom ac- 
knowledged by a nationand never acted 
upon. And thereby the issue was 
simplified out of all reality. For the 
issue was whether we should give up 
what could be retained only by force, 
or exert the force necessary to retain it, 
an issue less flattering to our compla- 
cency and more difficult to act upon. 
So we reiterated our idealism at fre- 
quent intervals, but evaded the issue. 

Again, there were those who were 
concerned about China’s capacity to 
govern itself, a serious problem but 
one entirely irrelevant.. For whether 
China’s government or lack of govern- 
ment met our approval, whether it sat- 
isfied our belief that it was for the good 
of the Chinese people, was immaterial 
to Chinese leaders bent on freeing 
themselves of what they considered 
subjection to alien Powers. And so 


long as they had the support of the 


Chinese masses, as patently they have 
on the anti-foreign question, what did 
it matter what we thought about their 
capacity for self-government and 
whether we were right or wrong? And 
after all, might we not have been 
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wrong? And by what power, earthly 
or divine, were we endowed with the 
right to judge? 


Tue Present SITUATION 


We addressed ourselves, in fact, to 
everything except the point. And that 
was: Could we prevent conflict? 
How? Could we make the necessary 
sacrifice? And was the alternative 
worth war? And while we did noth- 
ing, events have marched to the bor- 
der of calamity, where we are now. 
And now we no longer have any choice. 
Now the issue is in the lap of the gods, 
and only a miracle can prevent catas- 
trophe. There may be a miracle. 
The Chinese are a highly civilized peo- 
ple. They may restrain themselves. 
With all deference to the sensation- 
mongering foreign correspondents, they 
have already comported themselves 
with superhuman restraint. How 
many foreigners have been killed? 
Suppose it were in some other country, 
with a war in progress and a wave of 
antipathy running against a minority 
people in its midst, largely unpro- 
tected. Would there not have been 
massacre before this? The Chinese 
have been restrained thus far, they 
may restrain themselves further, we 
may escape the sudden spark which 
usually lights conflagrations in such 
situations. If so, and diehard pas- 
sions cool among us while the Chinese, 
too, curb their extremists, we may 
escape intervention in force and war. 
But if we do, it will be a miracle. And 
then we shall still be faced with the is- 
sue: yield or fight. For now surely 
there is no evasion. And the most 
that we can hope for now is the oppor- 


tunity to yield gracefully—and to sur- 
vey our blunders with retrospect. For 
where by yielding an inch we might 
have satisfied the Chinese for a few 
more years, now we must give an ell— 
give all in fact—with full recognition 
on both sides that we have done so 
under compulsion, whatever appear- 
ance of negotiation there may be. 
And in any case we shall have suffered 
losses of property, human suffering and 
loss of lives, if only of a few, and al- 
lowed the most dangerous of hostilities, 
racial hatreds, to become exacerbated 
—all needlessly. For they could have 
been prevented. 

And still more can be prevented now. 
But our governments, our publicists, 
our experts, still solemnly talk legali- 
ties and precedents and idealism, while 
Marines proceed steadily—too few to 
apply the only other alternative, force, 
which will put the Chinese in subjec- 
tion, but enough to array the two sides 
against each other in a situation which 
can have only one culmination. And 
so we drift blindly, helplessly, fatalisti- 
cally—until in retrospect we shall 
trace the course of our drifting to the 
precipice and over, as our historians 
now trace a similar course before 1914. 
And now, even more easily than then, 
one day of realistic thinking in two or 
three capitals could still stop us at the 
edge. For the forces which move us 
are less complicated, less weighty and 
moving with slower momentum than 
in 1914. And there is no realistic 
thinking. We are not, apparently, 
even aware what our choice is so far as 
we still have one. We neither fight 
nor make peace. We only drift to 
war, 
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s EEPER than opinion lies the 
sentiment which predetermines 
opinion.” 

So wrote Mark Pattison of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in his volume of essays 
+a luminous phrase directing our at- 
tention nearer to the origin of the 
causes of some of the troubles which 
perplex and plague the politics of the 

‘world; equally luminous in suggest- 
ing that a knowledge of the sentiments 
of peoples and man was something of a 
key to their and his probable actions. 

Nowadays we have progressed a step 
further in that we look cautiously and 
carefully to correlate events, move- 
ments, and tendencies as part of a 
unity. We begin slowly to realize that 
currents—political, economic, socjal, — 
distributed throughout the near, the 
central and farthest limits of the 
Asiatic continent are perhaps parts of 
one political panorama. That events 
in Turkestan and Egypt, or Silesia and 
India, Mexico and the Philippines are 
not, unallied, but perchance echoes of 

“some world movement in economics or 
political apprehension which one hun- 
dred years ago would have passed un- 
noticed because unreported at the same 
period of time. Now it is conceived 
that individual nations are rarely 
isolated units in such affairs. ‘The idea 
grows that economics and politics in 
reality are continental in their particu- 
lar effects, but worldwide'in their gen- 
eral repercussions. 

Thus politics, economics and social 
studies seem at last to be accepting 

, the view that the results of their re- 
searches are most valuable when their 

- cumulative effects are considered, that 


knowledge is one, and that only for the 
teaching and convenience of students 
has it been divided into subjects, titles, 
and sections. 


Tur PROBLEM or ASIA 


With this view before us let us notice 
some of the actions and reactions of the 
problem of Asia. To the casual ob- 
server nothing could be stranger than 
the way in which the World War ap- 
parently tended to draw together the 
continents of Europe and America, 
while it seemed also to push apart those 
of Europe and Asia. Yet today there 
seems to be, judging from the press of 
Europe and America, some evidence of 
a totally contrary tendency as regards 
these two continental areas, while Asia 


‘as a continent appears to be turbu- 
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lently disturbed. 

The known facts from a Continental 
viewpoint are not wholly encouraging. 
During the World War, India was 
fairly quiet and apparently supported 
England in the struggle. But no 
sooner had the active struggle ceased 
than the National Indian Party, with 
its anti-Swaraj propaganda, renewed its 
agitations, against which for some time 
it seemed that neither repression nor 
concession as a policy met with Indian 
approval, The Moplah outbreak in 
Madras, the regrettable Benares inci- 
dent, the Calcutta strike, the constant 
activities of Gandhi, and the continual 
preaching of Rabindranath Tagore 
kept not only the mind of the native 
stirred, but served to remind the Brit- 
ish government and the world that 
India demanded redress, reforms, and 
constant attention. 
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In Persia, England succeeded in 
establishing a protectorate. Then a 
treaty placed the administration of the 
army and the government in general 
under British control. - Yet though the 
local conditions did not present any 
means of opposing the execution of this 
treaty, it has largely been a dead instru- 
ment and appears now to have been 
abandoned. 

In Mesopotamia quiet is hardly the 
word to describe the restive behaviour 
of the local tribes, while the Native 
States, created apparently to serve as 
buffer against French and Turkish poli- 
tics, remain as turbulent areas rather 
than reserves of the native strength. 

Equally in Asia Minor the actions of 
Turkey since 1918, at which date some 
considered that this state was a political 
and commercial derelict, seem rather 
those of a people who have taken on a 
new lease of life and energy, during 
which time Greek and Western Euro- 
pean powers have witnessed Smyrna 
and Constantinople again pass under 
Turkish control, the Greeks have 
been driven out and agreements made 
with Soviet States. 

Similar successes can be seen in 
Egypt and Afghanistan; while the 
tragedies of Bokhara, Khiva,. and 
Samarcand, at the hands of the Soviets, 
are still fresh in our memories. Asia 
has demanded freedom from the West- 
ern influence and imperialism. ' 


CONTROL IN CHINA 


China is no stranger to these feelings 
and symptoms of unrest. Throughout 
the extent of her territory the demand 
has been for the return of her ceded 
territory and the return of her subjects. 
to her own control. This feeling or 
desire is not new. The Chinese have 
never acquiesced in nor consented to 
these forcible concessions and cessions 
of territory. They are constituted and 
still do constitute an Asiatic “Alsace 
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Lorraine sore.” It is too often for- 
gotten that since 1842, to 1922, a peri- 
od of eighty years, China has lost by 
foreign seizure to the powers of Europe 
no less than 650,000 square miles. of 
area and over thirty millions of her 
people. This area is equal to that 
occupied by the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho and the bulk of Arizona(663,000). 
But the loss to China in population is 
equal to four times that of these States. 
These areas are Annam, Burmah, Cam- 
bodia, Cochin China, Hong Kong, 
Kowloon, Kwang Chow-Wan,. Laos, 
Macao, Sikkim, Tongking, Ussuri, 
Amoor, Wei-Hai-Wei. These areas do 
not include any of the concessions 
domiciled in the 72 treaty ports. The 


following table indicates the countries 
and approximate areas of population 
that they control: 





Square , 
Country Miles Population 
Great Britain. ......] 284,495 12,885,000 
France............. 261,590 16,814,000 
Portugal. .......... 4 74,000 
Russia. ............ 154,795 364,000 
Total sc cccs ns 650,884 80,134,000 


North, South, chiefly Southwest, 
Southeast, China has suffered these 
cessionary inroads,- though Russia 
did once attempt to break through in 
the Ili and Kuldja area along the 
Valley of the Ili River, which empties 
its waters into Lake Balkash, and de- 
mand certain rights and concessions 
for the protection of her own frontier 


‘during Yakub Khan’s rebellion from 


1871-78, which the Russian Govern- 
ment did not finally retain under the 
terms of the treaty of St. Petersburg— 
largely due to the diplomatic skill and 


persistence of the Marquis Tsang-Chi-. 


Tzu. But generally the 85 years from 
1842 have witnessed the increasing de- 
sire of the Western or European powers 


\ A 
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to demand or take by force Chinese 
and other Oriental territory. How far 
this has been based upon the policy of 
imperialism or on a policy of industrial 
éxpansion, which necessitated a policy 
of imperialism, cannot be here dis- 
cussed, 

But the explanation put forward 
since 1917 for the policy of penetrating 
the Orient has been that the collapse of 
Russia, and its temporary disappear- 
ance as an Asiatic power upset the 
diplomatic and political equipoise of 
the Asiatic ‘continent, freeing England 
and Japan from the usual necessity of 
circumspection in Asiatic policies; also 
the withdrawal of the extraterritorial 
privileges from Germany, Austria 
Hungary opened the Oriental eyes to 
the fact that Europe was no longer 
presenting a solid front to Asia. This 
has led in Japan, India, and China to 
a complete study of Europe’s attitude 
to the Orient during the 19th century 
with the result that numerous articles 
have appeared in the Asiatic press, 
directing attention to the following 
points: (1) The Allied victory was 
more or less complete in the west but 
incomplete in the ‘east; though Ger- 
many and Austria were defeated it was 
not until Russia had been overthrown; 
(2) that England and France during 
‘the 19th century had wielded great 
power in Constantinople because Tur- 
key sought their aid against Russia; 
(8) that Germany later wielded power 
in Egypt and Turkey because Germany 
and Austria Hungary were assessed as 
more powerful than Russia and France; 
(4) that the collapse of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance only indicated that 
Japan and England thought Russia 
incapable of a strong policy in China. 


INTERVENTION OF THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


‘Just as this balancing proceeded in 
-Europe, so did the Chinese practice it 


during the Battle of Concessions, and 
afterwards China agreed with the 
British not to alienate the Yangtze 
Valley to a third party; with the Jap- 
anese not to alienate the province of 
Fukien to a third party, and so on, 
by means of which series of agreements 
the Chinese government, while ap- 
parently satisfying the particular 
power, indirectly compelled the West- 
ern power to protect the particular 
province from other powers, and thus 
playing one power off against another, 
while China always had a contingent or 
possible friend. This was equally true 
in the cases of Afghanistan, Siam, 
Persia, Turkey, Japan. But when Rus- 
sia collapsed this policy disappeared. 
There was no alternative power. Eng- 
land, France, Belgium controlled 
everything in Asia. Each Asiatic 
state had to rely upon its own powers 
and resources. Into this political at- 
mosphere the Soviet Government 
stepped during the autumn of 1920, 
By holding a congress and enunciating 
a policy, the results of which are so 
plain today in China and the Near East. 
The aim of this policy was twofold— 
to undermine Western prestige and 
then swing Asiatic sentiment to the 
Soviet Government, to achieve these 
ends the Russian Soviets issued system- 
atically and continuously addresses to 
the “Peasants of Mesopotamia,” 
“The Peasants of Anatolia,” “The 
Peasants of Syria,” “The Peasants of 
Armenia,” and so forth, along and 
across Asia until they reached Canton. 
One of these documents will suffice. 


To the Peasants and workers of Persia, 
The Teheran Governmert of the Khadjars 
and its retinue of provincial Khans have 
plundered and exploited you through many 
centuries. Theland which according to the 
law of the Sheriat was your common prop- 
erty has been taken possession of more and 
more by the lackeys of the Teheran Govern- 
ment. ... Last year they sold Persia to 
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the English capitalist for two million of 
pounds, so that the latter will now organize 
an army in Persia that will oppress you. 

They have sold the oil wells of South- 
ern Persia and thus helped to plunder the 
country. 


This type of document as well as the 
speeches of the Soviet officials seem to 
be designed to excite the inhabitants 
and excite popular passions. 

This was followed by a speech given 
at Baku, October, 1920 by Mr. 
Zinoviev, in which he said: 


You know that the view which long pre- 
vailed was that every country must first go 
through a period of capitalism. . . . before 
Socialism could become a live question. .. . 
We now believe that this is no longer true. 
Russia has done without this... and 
from that moment we are able to say that 
China, India, Turkey, Persia, Armenia, also 
can and must make a direct fight to get the 
Soviet system. ... 


In conducting the campaign to con- 
vince China the Soviets sent.to Peking 
a document, said to have been signed 
by the Assistant Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs Karakhan, in which Soviet 
Russia offered to abolish those matters 
and conditions which appeared to press 
upon China and the Chinese people, 
and which in some cases had been 
imposed upon China by the late Tsarist 
régime; while assuring the Chinese 
government of the esteem in which it 
was held by the Soviet government, 
Mr. Karakhan offered to give up the 
Boxer indemnity, the settlements within 
the treaty ports, all tariff restrictions, 
all rights of extraterritorial character, 
and change the Chinese Eastern rail- 
road into a commerical line, which 
China should have the right to buy 
back at some agreed date. For which 
concessions China was to recognize the 
Soviet Government. Such recognition 
was essential to the political policy of 
that government in Afghanistan, Tur- 
key, Persia, and in the Khanates’ of 


Turkestan, in order to open up negotia- 
tions with Japan, and thus if possible 


complete the circle of Asiatic Powers ~ 
recognizing Soviet Russia. This re- 
quired the efforts of Mr. Yourin, then 
those of Mr. Yoffe, and finally the 
presence of Mr. Karakhan in China and 
Japan. By the spring of 1924, after 
an all-night sitting, the treaty was 
finished and China recognized the 
Soviet government. Thus in four 
years the Soviet Department of 
Foreign Affairs had been recognized 
by the more important Asiatic powers 
in spite of all the propaganda waged 
against it by the Western powers, and \- 
the political equipoise of Asia was. 
being steadily adjusted. It is asserted ` 
that the Soviets used every form of 
propaganda and persuasion; that Chang 
Tso Lin was given a diamond studded 
sword, and many officials received gold 
watches, and Karakhan finally became 
Ambassador at Peking. This final 
stroke of Soviet policy was frequently 
stated to be to smash the diplomatic 
front in Peking and compel the dip- 
lomatie corps to receive Karakhan as 
doyen, or to divide themselves into 
groups which accepted and received 
the Soviet Ambassador and those 
which did not, and thereby restore to 
China the chance of playing one group \ 
off against another. x 

Not content with this Mr. Karakhan 
entered thoroughly into the life of 
Peking meeting the students, pro- 
fessors and the political parties; was the 
chief mourner at the funeral of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen and made many speeches. 
From that of October 10, 1926, the 
following extracts are made: 

We have concluded a good agreement 
with China, The Tsar used to rob them. 
All foreign powers are robbing them and 
behaving as if they were at home. 


Again— 4 
You know already about the Wanhsien 
incident. Itis true that some fifteen Eng-. 
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lishmen were killed there. But afterwards 
the English dispatched a naval squadron 
and killed 2000 people. Such occurrences 
are not rare in China. The Chinese duly 


. appreciate such actions on the part of the 


f 


"n~ 


Imperialists and when we come and put an 
end to all the robbing done’im the past and 
say to the Chinese “ You are our revolution- 
ary brothers; we are both fighting for a 
common cause” he understands.! 


It would thus seem that the peaceful 
penetration of Asia under Rykoff Ka- 
menev, Chichirin, and Karakhan has 
been just as intense and as well directed 
as the political and diplomatic in- 
triguing of the late ‘Count Muraviev 
and General Skobeloff of Tsarist days. 


Unitep States Poricy 


This sketch of certain forces and 
policies is necessary to understand and 
grasp what is happening not only in 
China but in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Thibet, Turkestan, India, and Near 
Eastern Asia and on a due appreciation 
of these movements the policy of the 
United States must be framed. Those 
who look for some assistance to Ameri- 
can policy from the returned student, 
the medical missionary, the religious 
missionary, are leaning upon a weak 
rod—the number of Christians in the 
world outside Europe and America is 
indeed a small percentage, approxi- 
mately some 50 millions in a population 
of 1405 millions, and in China perhaps 
10 millions among some 400 millions. 
While it has been a matter of common 
remark that while the returned student 
does seek in many cases earnestly to 
work for his country with his acquired 
Western knowledge, it is only too true 
that the pressure of local conservatism 
and habituating methods tend in time 
to produce a reversion in part to the 
views, plans, and habits of his nonstu- 
dent countrymen. This is found in 


1 From the speech known as “The Guilt of 


. Moscow” Speech. 
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India, Japan, China, Java, Ceylon. 
Too much reliance must not be placed 
on this avenue of progress. Undoubt- 
edly the use of Western appliances will 
educate these Orientals in their use, and 
tend to form new habits and customs. 
But the change will be confined to the 
use of these Western appliances. The 
dead-weight of ancient ritual, habit, 
and custom cannot be broken by some 
thirty to forty thousand returned stu- 
dents in less than a century. This was 
plainly put by Dr. Chen Ching Ye at 
the Chinese Congress in Shanghai in 
1921-22, when he said: 


We do not want to build a church that is 
foreign. But we must admit that there is 
little or no sign that the Christian Church in 
China is becoming Chinese. . . . Christian- 
ity in China is seriously handicapped at 
present by being regarded as a foreign re- 
ligion. It is the right principle and one 
applicable to the whole Christian body to 
develop the Church along lines that will 
make it independent of foreign contact and 
free it from the stigma of being a foreign 
institution.? 


The idea and view lying behind this 
as regards the Christian Church is the 
same as that which lies behind the edu- 
cational question in China, as the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Canton 
Gazette of January 8th of this year dis- 
closes: “We are neither antiforeign nor 
antichristian. As soon as the Mission 
Schools readjust themselves along our 
principles, they will have no trouble. . 
Our fundamental principles are (1) 
That education must be based upon the 
principles of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen; (2) Edu- 
cation must be conducted in accordance 
with the latest findings of the Natural 
and Social Sciences; (3) Education 
must have a centralized system of con- 
trol and guidance,” etc., etc. 

‘Then follow the rules governing pri- 
vate schools: All schools must be 


2Quoted by Jorgenson, Japan Advertiser 
Articles, 1922-23. 
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under the supervision and guidance of 
the educational administration of the 
Nationalist government; each private 
school to have Board of Trustees. But 
no foreigner can serve as a trustee ex- 
cept under special circumstances. Pri- 
vate schools cannot have foreigners as 
presidents. But foreigners may be ap- 
pointed as advisers. Private schools 
cannot have compulsory religious 
courses or conduct religious propa- 
ganda in their instruction courses. 
Government can close private schools 
when mismanaged or conducted in op- 
position to the policies of the National- 
ist Government. 

There can be no misunderstanding 
the underlying sentiment displayed in 
these two utterances—one religious, the 
other educational. They indicate how 
Western races are supposed in the fu- 
ture to shape their policies and be- 
haviour, if they hope to gain or main- 
tain their prestige in China. 

Naturally these views do not coin- 
cide with the aims and ideas of the for- 
eign business men in the treaty ports. 
Nor will they sound a happy note in the 
minds of the Western military ob- 
servers or those of the educational 
bodies. But after all the steady propa- 
ganda of the Soviets together with the 
memories of eighty-five years of west- 
ern aggression and seizure are likely to 
produce some results—now that the 
Chinese press is so widely spread and 
that the students are teaching in hun- 
dreds of summer schools for the poorer 
children and families, in which too 
often the chance for political propa- 
gandism is seized upon to push the 
claims of a particular party. It is not 
surprising that, where education is 
scarce and not of a high uniform 
standard, partisan statement finds an 
unthinking and ready acceptance. This 
is the background of the moment, to 
soften and conciliate which American 
policy requires a thorough change in 


the ways of handling commerce, edu- 
cation, banking and official appoint- 
ments to the Orient. American’ citi- 
zens must join with the various Asiatic 


“powers that be” and endeavor to‘ 


introduce, as regards Asia, a change in 
the existing system of tenure of offices. 
Too often the junior officials in 
banks, commercial houses, embassies, 
go to the East with the fixed notion 
that they will get back home as soon 
as can be. An analysis will disclose a 
system of perpetual change of individ- 
uals; under such a system it will be 
difficult to build up any large amount of 
confidence or interest in the firm, the 
bank, or the embassy. On the con- 
trary, the Asiatic cannot but view this 
constant change of officials as an in- 
dication of a complete lack of interest in 
Oriental affairs and peoples. There 
were between 1920 and 1926 some four- 
teen changes in the personnel of the 
American Embassy at Peking. In the 
same period there were five changes in 
the personnel of the Asia Banking Cor- 
poration at Peking, and then came the 
complete closing down of this bank in 
China and Japan—all of which smacks 
of the tourist plan of doing business. 
Again, it is a regrettable fact that the 
life and conditions of the Foreign Serv- 
ice officers (even after the passing of the 
Rogers Act) is far from satisfactory. 
During 1926 there were twenty-six 
resignations, while there were only 23 
new officers taken into the service. 
The main cause of the resignations is 
given as the impossibility of the officers 
to live upon their official pay, especially 
in the higher ranks of the service. This 
again tends to throw the service back 
upon the efforts of the men who haveas 
a recommendation private means, and 
limits many posts entirely to this type, 
which naturally destroys esprit de corps 
and produces jealousy within the serv- 
ice, all the more deplorable with the 
inefficient practice of constant changes. 
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What is the policy of the American 
government, and what should be done in 
the opinion of those who form the pub- 
lic of this great country. That the pol- 


` iey of the United States in the Orient 


is not wholly consistent is due to 
certain fundamental causes. With hu- 
man nature being what it is, it is too 
much to expect, except in the case of 
strong character, that the President 
and the Cabinet Officers, under the 
present system of biennial elections, 
can conduct other than an opportunist 
policy, because every force of the many 
political and social societies is so often 
thrown against any display of uphold- 
ing American prestige. Hence the 
necessity of keeping the Cabinet and 
Presidential ears to the ground, to 
know if America follows this or that 
policy. 

Political parties should come to some 
understanding that the conduct of For- 
eign Policy of America should be above 
the national party struggles, and not 
subject to the possibility of violent 
fluctuations at each change of Presi- 
dent. Then there will be some hope of 
continuity in the foreign policy; then 
will American prestige and policy inthe 
Orient rise. 

At the moment the main features are 
that Japan has lost the Anglo-Japanese 


` alliance and that Soviet Russia is 


a 


steadily developing prestige in Asia. 
It is well to remember that twice Japan 
has fought for Korea in the past forty 
years, and twice won. When Soviet 
Russia feels strong enough to pursue a 
forward policy in Asia and in Far East- 
ern Asia, what will Japan’s position be? 
Will she consent to stand alone? And 
why should she stand alone? Her very 
existence depends on successful trade 
with China and the steady purchase of 
food from Eastern Asia. If Japan 
cannot rely upon American sympathy 


‘and support, she will be driven to find 


that sympathy and support elsewhere. 
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If she ultimately allies herself with 
Soviet Russia and has to shape her 
own policies to suit those of the Soviet 
government as regards China—and if 
such policy has as its basis the partition 
of China, or the compelling of China to 
join a Russo-Japanese alliance, what 
will be the policy of America? Events 
are moving in the East and the ulti- 
mate aims of British policy in China are 
not those of America. America wants 
no lands or territorial concessions on 
the Continent of Asia—at least not at 
the moment. But the control of the 
Yangtze Valley and the headwaters of 
the Yangtze are not matters to be 
turned down by a country whose 
possession of Burmah and whose desire 
to control Thibet provide arguments 
for rounding out areas and developing 
trade. Japan must choose—and may 
be compelled to chcose sooner than 
she would herself care to choose. 
America is today the largest white 
power on the Pacific Coast. Except 
Australasia, Canada and Russia, no 
white powers have Pacific littorals. 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland reach the Pacific Ocean after 
a long voyage. Thus America’s in- 
terests differ vitally by reason of lo- 
cation. Yet it is difficult to obtain, 
except in special querters, much real 
interest in America’s position in the 
Pacific. The open door policy is one 
worth considering with an understand- 
ing with Japan that we and she would 
stand for the open door and the non- 
partition of China. This might if 
wisely announced be the one statement 
which would bring peace to China. 
Once the Chinese people realize that 
exploitation of her ports and territory 
was a thing of the past, the antiforeign- 
antichristian movements would fail for 
want of the proper political backing. 
America can if she chooses hang back 
like a political Micawber, or take her 
place as the leading Pacific power, and 
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The Attitude of the United States Toward China 


By Henry Kirrrence Norton 
Contributing Editor on International Relations of World's Work 


T has been suggested that the issue 

in China is one of war or peace. 

And we have been urged to strive for 
peace. 

One cannot help. marveling that so 
much effort is expended in the cause 
of peace. Peace is apparently a very 
simple matter. The United States 
? need never go into another war if it 
~does not want to. The way to avoid 

it is clear before us. All that is neces- 

sary is to surrender before your oppo- 
nent begins to fight, give him all he 
asks to appeasé his desire, and then 
throw in a little more for good measure 
so that you may inspire-his good will. 

Thus you and your potential enemy 

will live forever in peace and amity— 

if you don’t quarrel over something 
else later. In that case of course the 
happy process can be repeated. 

So in China, if we would avoid con- 
flict with this or that Chinese faction, 
let us withdraw precipitately, leaving 
the property of American citizens, and 
even the more reluctant of those citi- 

“zens themselves—to the tender mercies 
of mob action. We shall thus avoid 
any conflict between our fighting forces 
and the Chinese. And we shall hope 
not too many of our fellow citizens will 


be killed. 


America’s Ponicy 


It seems to me a false philosophy 
that justifies a surrender in China on 
the theory that all of our rights in that 
country are predicated upon force and 
can only be held by further aggression. 
We have honest rights in China and 
we shall advance the cause of peace and 
order in that troubled country quite 


“site side of the Pacific. 
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as rapidly by insisting that they be re- 
spected as by a panicky surrender to 
the threat of irresponsible force. 

I have heard the policy of the United 
States toward China described as “un- 
just” because we have sometimes used 
the power of superior force. I have 
heard it described as “pharisaical” 
because we have, while we professed 
friendship for the Chinese, insisted up- 
on the same rights in China as are en- 
joyed by other foreigners. Ihave heard 
it called “futile” because, while we 
stated our desire for a free and inde- 
pendent China, China has lost territory 
and sovereignty to foreign powers. It 
is contended that American forces are 
now in China to retain privileges which 
we secured by force and that because 
this military force is there we are 
“drifting into war.” 

A limited reading of the history of 
our relations with China has brought 
to my attention very little evidence 
to support the contention that we have 
been unjust, or pharisaical, or futile in 
our dealings with that country. Let us 
be as just to our own zorbears as we are 
to the Chinese. Even if we but grudg- 
ingly admit the possibility of the exist- 
ence of such men today, there have been 
men in this country who have had high 
ideals and have followed them with 
high purposes. These men, without 
pharisaism or hypocrisy, have accepted 
the responsibilities of public office. 
Toward China they were friendly. 
They saw clearly that a strong inde- 
pendent China would be the best neigh- 
bor for the United States on the ‘oppo- 
In a strong 
independent China the traders and the 
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merchants of all nations would have an 
equal opportunity to build up a com- 
merce which would be beneficial to all 
concerned. But their friendship for 
China did not blind them to the fact 
that their first duty. was to the people 
of the United States. They did not 
become irreconcilably critical of Ameri- 
cans while they lauded the patriotism 
and the civic virtue of the Chinese. 
If China granted special privileges to 
nationals of other countries, then were 
the citizens of the United States 
to share equally in those privileges. 
That is the extent of American phari- 
saism. 

This same policy was followed in 
regard to Japan. Japan today is an 
independent country which stands. 
high in the family of nations. There 
China also is soon to take her rightful 
place. Perhaps if there had been a 
United States to take a similar position 
in regard to India, India might the 
sooner be able to join them. There 
was no nation able to insist upon shar- 
ing England’s privileges in India—and 
England took it all. If we had insisted 
on equal rights in Korea, perhaps Korea 
would be alive today. We did not— 
and Japan took it all. 

To call our actions pharisaical be- 
cause American nationals benefited by 
it is utterly to misunderstand the func- 
tion of the United States government. 
That government was established, not 
to advance the interests of China and 
the Chinese, but to advance the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 
The moment a government ceases to 
devote itself to the interests of its own 
citizens, that moment it loses all justi- 
fication for its being. No better illus- 
tration of this can be found than in 
China itself. It was because the Man- 
chu government failed to protect the 
interests of the Chinese people, that 
they rose and cast it aside. We are 
quite right in demanding that our in- 
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terests shall not be furthered at the 
expense of injustice to the Chinese; 
but it is quixotic to ask that the inter- 
ests of the Chinese shall be furthered 
at the expense of injustice to our own 
people. No official with the slightest 
regard for his oath of office could coun- 
tenance such a course. No American 
with any regard for his fellow-citizens 
would ask him to. 

To call the American policy in China 
futile is to ignore the long history of 
our efforts—sometimes more success- 
ful, sometimes less so—to restrain the 
aggressive intentions of other powers. 
We must deliberately blind ourselves 
to the Open Door correspondence and 
the Washington Conference to arrive 
at the conclusion that American policy 
in China has been futile. There is 
every reason to believe that China 
would long since have gone the way of 
Africa, India, Burma, and Korea, if 
we had not played the part we did: 
These facts and many others must be 
kept in mind if we are going to arrive 
at a solution of the China problem and 
not a mere metaphysical determination 
concerning a hypothetical issue. 


Tur COMPLEX CHINESE PROBLEM 


The elements of the actually existing 
China problem are many and complex. 


They admit of no easy division, into ` 


sheep and goats, and Uncle Sam cannot 
so readily sit on one side or the other 
in the firm conviction that he is either 
all shepherd or all goatherd. 

China has for over a century been 
accumulating the materials for at least 
four revolutions. These are now—all 
four of them—in full swing. The first 
and most deepseated is the industrial 
revolution—the transition from a 
medieval agricultural economy to a 
modern industrial economy in a country 
terrifically overburdened with popula- 
tion. The force behind this change is 
the growth of industrialism, an indus- 
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trialism that is Western only in that it 
happened to strike the West first. The 
second is the social revolution—the 
. change from a society based upon the 
family and in which the authority of 
the elders was paramount; to a society 
based upon the individual in which all 
authority is questioned. The impulse 
here comes from contact with the mod- 
ern world, a world of social ideas quite 
foreign to those of ancient China, ideas 
which are more Occidental than Orien- 
tal. The third is the political revolu- 
>) tion—a sudden jump from a theocratic 
despotism to an ostensible democracy. 
The corrupt ineptitude of the Manchu 
régime and the infiltration of Western 
ideas must share the responsibility for 
this. The fourth is the intellectual 
revolution—a revolution in ideas, a 
transvaluation of all values, the com- 
plete dethronement of authority, and 
. the revaluation of all thought in a 
world without standards, This last 
revolution, which has come to be called 
the Chinese Renaissance, is perhaps the 
result of the cumulated disturbance 
caused by the other three. 
It will be noted that in no one of 
these revolutions is the treaty structure 
a direct cause, or its removal an ulti- 
mate object. In no one of them do the 
~~ special rights of foreigners have more 
than the most incidental effect. But, 
the foreigner has been the agent of the 
industrial revolution, the missionary 
and the merchant have both brought 
new social measures to China, foreign- 
ers are to be found in the camps of the 
warring political factions, and the 
Chinese Renaissance was born in New 
York. It has been easy under these 
circumstances to arouse the hostility 
of the unthinking masses against the 
foreigner. ‘The foreigner is the trader, 
the factory owner, the railroad builder, 
the steamship owner, the missionary, 
the educator, the military adviser. 
Wherever there is evidence of painful 


change, there is the foreigner. It is 
easy under the circumstances to con- 
vince the Chinese masses that the for- 
eigner is responsible for their misery. 
Salvation lies in ousting him! Drive 
him out; kick him out; kill him if he 
won't go! Treat him rough! He’s 
an intruder: he came in by force! Let 
him go out by force! Out with him— 
and loot his possessions! 

It is easy to see how this distorted 
logic is accepted by an ignorant, half- 
starved Chinese mob. But it is not 
so easy to see why it should receive 
acceptance among Americans who are 
neither half-starved nor ignorant. It 
is a part of that strange mental warping 
which sees in our own duly chosen and 
responsible public cfficials only igno- 
rance, stupidity, pharisaism and futility; 
while, in the self-appointed Chinese 
spokesmen, responsible neither to king 
nor fellow-countrymen, it sees states- 
men of that heroic mould which, since 
Mr. Rupert Hughes and others, we 
are no longer permitted to ascribe even 
to the heroes of 1776. But warped 
thinking cannot change the fact that 
what the United States is resisting in 
China is not the legitimate aspirations 
of the Chinese people. It is resisting 
the destroying lust of riot and anarchy. 
Our gunboats, our marines, and our 
troops in China are not and have not 
been directed against the Chinese 
government or any group that has the 
shadow of a claim to consider itself the 
government of any part of China. 
They are directed against the unruly 
and predatory elements in China 
which neither Peking nor Canton nor 
any other authority can control. Our 
military forces are there to give to 
American life and property a protec- 
tion which they should receive as a 
matter of course from any civilized 
government, but which no authority 
in China is at present able to afford 
them. 
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To say that American ships. and 
troops are in China for the purpose of 
retaining privileges which we secured 
by force, is to offer to our own public 
the same untruth by which the Chinese 
agitators mislead the Chinese masses. 
It is to distort the whole course of the 
history of American relations with 
China. It is to give the lie to the re- 
peated pronouncements of our own 
government that we are ready to make 
new treaties with China as soon as 
China can appoint representatives to 
speak for her. It is to play into the 
hands of the radical groups among the 
Chinese who do not want a settlement, 
and of the aggressive elements in other 
nations who think they would gain by 
a fight. 


Tar Dory or tue U. S. ro Its 
CITIZENS 


American sailors and soldiers are in 
China to protect the lives of American 
citizens and, so far as it can be done 
without destruction of Chinese life, 
to protect American property. They 
are not drifting into war. Neither are 
they running away from riot and pil- 
lage. They are doing their duty by 
American citizens. They are perform- 
ing the service which the government 
of the United States was established 
to perform, the service it owes to its 
citizens abroad whenever and wherever 
the local government becomes power- 
less to protect them. In performing 
that service the American forces have 
taken no step of aggression iu China. 
So far there has been no evidence that 
there is ‘any intention in Washington 
to allow them to take such a step. 
There is danger in the situation; there 
is danger in all such situations. But 
until our authorities show some dis- 
position to become aggressive, or at 
least to tolerate aggression, they are 
entitled to our support rather than our 
derision. 
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Despite derision, despite the extreme- 
ly simple solutions constantly put for- 
ward by those who do not have to 


assume the responsibility for making . 


effective decisions, there is only one 
course now open to any Secretary of 
State who has in mind the interest of 
the American people and at the same 
time a respect for the welfare of the 
people of China. It can be summa- 
rized as respect for China’s rights on 
the one hand, and the insistence that 
China respect our rights on the other. 


It seems to me quite as reprehensible . 


to ask our government to ignore Ameri- 
can rights as it is to ask it to ignore 
Chinese rights. 

That this opinion has come to pre- 
vail, even among those who count 
themselves most liberal toward China, 
is evidenced by the fact that the main 
difference between the liberal and mis- 


sionary leaders on the one hand and the . 


business men and other supposedly 
“die-hard” elements on the other, is 
whether the Secretary of State should 
address his note of January 26 last to 
the Chinese Minister personally instead 
of letting it stand as an open offer to the 
people of China. In the missionary- 
liberal ranks some think this should be 
done. Many in the business-die-hard 
element think it both undignified and 
unnecessary. 

It is not disclosed just why the Chi- 
nese Minister, if he is able to secure 
credentials from the contending fac- 
tions in China, cannot accept the offer 
of the Secretary of State and begin 
negotiations at once for the drafting of 
new treaties. He is not holding back 
and delaying the coming of better re- 
lations between the Chinese and Ameri- 
can peoples through any personal 
pique. Dr. Sze is too big a man for 
that. A more rational explanation 
is to be found in the increasingly dis- 
tracted state of politics in China itself. 
Sending Dr. Sze a fresh copy of the 
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American statement with his name at 
the head of it cannot alter that. 


America’s ATTITUDE Doms Nor 
Hamper CHINA’S AIM ` 


Many of the liberal and. missionary 
leaders agree that there is nothing more 
that the United States can do at the 
moment. Only a few irreconcilable 
and irrepressible critics still claim that 
we should be doing something other or 
different—or that we should be doing 
what we are doing in a different way. 
They call upon us to adopt their phos- 
phorescent ardor and call it realistic 
thinking. They must have something 
to satisfy their inherent craving for 
complaint; arising no doubt from a 
conviction—it might be called phar- 
isaical—of the superiority of their own 
statecraft. But the situation is too 
delicate and the matters involved too 


important for this kind of thing. The 


waves of the international sea are suffi- 
ciently rough to menace our crossing. 
It is both futile and dangerous to insist 
on rocking the boat. 

Chinese nationalism has nothing to 
fear from the present course of the 
United States. The American govern- 
ment has taken no position that hinders 
China’s progress toward its righteous 
aims. Washington has announced in 
unequivocal terms that it is ready to 
negotiate new treaties the moment 
China is ready. The State Depart- 
ment’s pronouncement to that effect 
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is echoed under the leadership of Mr. 
Porter at the Capitol. It has struck 
an answering chord in public opinion 
throughout the country. America 
stands ready to help China, as soon as 
outside help can be given. 

The nature of the case precludes 
fussy activity, but we are not drifting. 
We are not drifting into war any more 
than the man who plunges into the 
Niagara River to save his boy from the 
mad grip of an exhausted swimmer is 
drifting. He deliberately accepts the 
danger to perform an imperative duty. 
He may go over the Falls but it will not 
be because he drifts blindly. It will 
be because the drowning man drags 
him over. If we get into an armed 
conflict in China it will be because cer- 
tain Chinese leaders deliberately pro- 
voke such a conflict for their own selfish 
ends. No good for America or for 
China can be gained by any such per- 
formance. ‘Our own government is 
convinced of this and the responsible 
Chinese know it as well. It will better 
matters not a whit for us to withdraw 
and surrender our legitimate rights to 
irresponsible radicals bent on destroy- 
ing them. Our part is to stand by, 
keep our heads cool, protect our people, 
neither precipitate confiict with the 
unruly Chinese elements nor run away 
from them, and be ready when China 
at last comes to unity, to welcome 
her as an equal in the family of 
nations. 


Friendship of the United States for China 
By Swney L. Guzicx, D.D., 


Secretary of the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America 


HAT is happening in China to- 

day is the beginning of its entry 
into the life of the world as a great, 
self-conscious, self-respecting nation, 
determined to control its own life and 
to look squarely into the eyes of other 
nations and races on a basis of equality. 
What the immediate outcome of the 
present clash with Western Powers 
will be depends on the way in which 
they deal with China. In this the 
United States may have a determining 
part. Of the nature of the final out- 
come there can be no doubt. 

Personally, I do not share the opin- 
ion of some that the American policy 
- in the Far East is one of essential hy- 
pocrisy. We have not declined to 
share in the “gun boat” policy of 
other nations because of cowardice 
and then been only too glad to take 

advantage of the privileges thereby 
` secured, 

One wonders what the critics would 
have had the United States do in re- 
gard to the conditions created and 
arrangements made by the European 
‘powers. Should we have refused ex- 
traterritoriality when we made our 
treaties with China many decades ago? 
Should we have insisted on China’s 
imposing tariff rates on American im- 
ports different from those imposed on 
imports from Europe? Charges against 
America of hypocrisy in her dealings 
with China are groundless. They dis- 
regard history. They disclose a theo- 
retic rather than a realistic viewpoint 
of China’s conditions and relations 
with the outer world. 

As I read history, the United States 


has been from the first and is today 
China’s real, honest friend. In barest 


‘outline may I sketch the situation? 


Hisrory or SITUATION 


When Occidental traders, travelers, 
and missionaries began their vigorous ~ 
impact a century ago on one of the 
most conservative peoples of the world, 
China was utterly unprepared to under- 
stand much less to deal with them. 
Her rulers were arrogant and scornful 
toward all other peoples. The nature 
of China’s criminal laws and procedures 
made inevitable the adoption of extra- 
territoriality by every Occidental 
government. Her’ rulers assigned 
swamps and barren islands where 
foreign devils might live and do busi- 
ness. “Settlements,” ‘“‘concessions,” 
and “compounds,” wherever foreigners 
settled, were practically inevitable 
because of China’s hygienic and popu- 
lation conditions. Her universal sys-` 
tem of graft required the organization 
and handling of her customs, post office 
and salt administration by foreign 
administrators. 

These special rights, privileges and 
activities of westerners were not im- 
posed on a country wholly competent 
and familiar with modern international 
conditions, relations, and standards. 
In sharing in the privileges acquired 
by other Occidental nations the United 
States is not in my judgment open to 
criticism or condemnation. 

In fact, the whole pathetic history 
of the relations of China and the West Sg 
has come about quite naturally, even 
inevitably, because of the peculiarities 
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of Chinese ancient, solidly crystalized 
civilization with its conservatism, self- 
satisfaction and size, suddenly con- 


. fronted with the scientific and demo- 


cratic civilization of the West, with its 
extraordinary power of expansion and 
aggression through its modern indus- 
trial, economic, commercial and politi- 
cal developments. China had first to 
be startled by and then to learn from 
the West. 

America’s Ministers to the Court 
at Peking and then to the Republic 
have been noted for their sympathetic 
appreciation of China’s conditions and 
their efforts to give her every possible 
help. Notable among them was Anson 
Burlingame, who negotiated (1868) a 
treaty expressing in remarkable ways 
the principles of equality and mutual- 
ity. So much did the Chinese appre- 
ciate his friendship and trust his sin- 
cerity that they sent him to Europe 
as their own special ambassador pleni- 
potentiary to try to secure more favor- 
able treaty relations with Western 
Powers. : 

The United States government, mis- 
sionaries in China, and the American 
people have steadily befriended China 
in her terrible struggle against the 
opium plague. 

China’s first and partial awakening 
to her predicament and humiliation 
among the nations began when Japan 
easily brushed her aside in Korea in 
1895. That event disclosed China’s 
impotence. It led to the prompt de- 
cision of the European powers to carve 
her up as, for a couple of decades, they 
had been carving up Africa. 

Their first step was to humiliate 
Japan by forcing her out of Port Arthur 
(1895). Then Germany seized Kiao- 


_Chou (1897), Russia took Port Arthur 


and Manchuria (1898), Great Britain 
got Wei hai-wei (1898), and France 
Kwang-chou Bay (1898)—all of them 
splendid naval bases. 
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Secretary John Hay for the United 
States thereupon announced the policy 
of-the preservation of the integrity of 
China and the open door. This was 
a policy of friendship. 

The rapid aggressions of militaristic 
and imperialistic European Powers 
startled north China and resulted in 
the futile Boxer uprising. That hys- 
terical effort sought to punish the Man- 
chu Dynasty for its impotence and to 
exterminate the foreigners. Some 250 
Westerners ahd more than 10,000 
Chinese Christians were killed. But 
the five allied armies soon rescued the 
beleagured nationals in Peking, crushed 
the Boxer movement and proved to 
China the impossibility of solving her 
international problems in that way. 

The Powers were scheming then for 
the partition of China. The United 
States, however, refused to share in the 
program. On the contrary Secretary 
Hay insisted that the Empress Dow- 
ager, though manifestly guilty of shar- 
ing in the Boxer madness, should be 
restored to her place in Peking, and 
that all foreign forces should withdraw 
save forsmall legation guards in Peking, 
Tientsin, and vicinity. America in- 
sisted on moderate indemnities. Again 
the United States showed her friend- 
ship and rendered a service to China, 
the value of which was inestimable. 

But Russia thought she could play 
her own double-crossing game by graft, 
by clever promises to Li Hung Chang, 
and by brow-beating Japan with threats 
of military force. 

Japan called her bluff in the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-5). That was a 
life and death struggle for her and 
taxed her resources to the limit. By 
it Japan informed Europe that the end 
of Europe’s territorial ambitions in the 
Far East had come—so far as Japan 
could stop them. In saving herself 
Japan also saved China from partition. 
In that struggle the United States gave 
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Japan invaluable support, not only 
financial but moral. German and 
French schemes were foiled by Roose- 
velt’s vigorous notice. Great Britain, 
too, had a share in the program that 
saved China by her Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

These events, only partially under- 
stood by China, really startled her and 
started her in earnest along the path- 
way, now reaching a climax. The 
Empress Dowager abolished classical 
education and the civil service examin- 
ations based thereon and officially 
adopted ` Occidental learning (1905). 
America’s return to China of her share 
of the Boxer indemnity, a portion in 
1908 and the rest in 1924, again showed 
her friendship for China and her sense 
of international justice and fair deal- 
ings, and started the stream by which 
thousands of students have studied in 
the United States and also in other 
Western lands. 

The long-planned-for revolution cast 
out the incorrigible and corrupt Man- 
chus (1911) and started the Republic 
on its difficult course. Yuan Shih- 
kai’s stupid effort to reéstablish a mon- 
archy made clear .the popular will to 
have no more Emperors and autocratic 
rulers. 

The World War interrupted the 
situation and gave Japan the chance 
to take her revenge on Germany (1914). 
Her militarists also thought the chance 
had come for her to dominate China 
by force for her own selfish interests. 
But China was now too wide awake. 
Her thousands of students trained 
abroad and in scores of modern schools 
in China, chiefly missionary, were con- 
scious of the international significance 
and humiliation of Japan’s twenty-one 
demands (1915). 

At last the people of China were be- 
ginning to take real control of their own 
international destiny. In this aspira- 
tion Americans, especially the churches 
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in America and the ‘missionaries in 
China, were deeply sympathetic. 

The United States persuaded China 
after much delay to enter the World . 
War (Aug. 1917), which China did 
with the hope of having a real part in 
the peace settlement, so far as the Far 
East was involved. The defeat of her 
aspirations at Paris, and the victory 
of Japan. in regard to Shantung em- 
phasized afresh her essential impotence 
and humiliation and stung her pride. 

But. the refusal of the United States 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles (1920) 
in part on the ground of its injustice 
to China, helped intelligent Chinese 
still to believe in American friendship. 
Their faith in America was still further 
strengthened when at the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment (1922) the Japanese agreed to 
restore Shantung and adopted their 
new policy toward China—a policy 
of friendship rather than of force. 
This was due in part at least to the 
insistent policy of the United States, 
made perfectly clear atthat Conference, 
that the time had come for all the na- 
tions to adopt a new attitude toward 


China by preparing to restore all spe- . 


cial rights and privileges held by foreign- 
ers, and to do so just as soon as China 
herself was in a responsible position 
to deal with the situation in ways con- 
sonant with the modern world. 

Formal abolition of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance, explicit withdrawal of 
the Lansing-Ishii understanding re- 
garding geographical propinquity and 
special interests, the Four Power Pact 
for preserving peace in the Pacific, and 
the mutual self-denying agreements of 
Japan, Britain and the United States 
not to increase fortifications within 
certain specified areas in the Pacific, 
all designed for the primary benefit ™ 
of the Powers concerned, also conferred 
signal benefits on China by removing 
an ominous menace of a great war be- 
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tween mighty powers from which China 
would be the chief sufferer. A decade 
of assured peace between Western 
Powers and Japan, to be continued, 


* it may be hoped, for decades, will give 


China opportunity to take her place as 
a vital factor in the polities of the Far 
East, and assure permanent peace in 
that part of the globe. 

The delay of the nations in carrying 
out the Washington plans for rescind- 
ing the unequal treaties, for restoring 
tariff autonomy, and for doing away 
with extraterritoriality was due in part 
to the French “hold up” in regard to 
payments in gold frances of her share 
of the Boxer indemnity, and in part to 
China’s increasingly chaotic condition. 
The Commissions on the tariff and 
extraterritoriality, provided for at 
Washington, finally met late in 1925. 
But it was then too late, as events soon 
showed. 

In the meantime Chinese opinion 
was moving rapidly. Sun Yat-Sen set 


up his independent government in 


Canton (1921) with a clear cut national 
policy, international, national and 
economic. His principles and policies 
have now become the ideals and aspira- 
tions of all China. Though dead, Dr. 
Sun exerts a more powerful influence 


then ever, his final Will and Testament- 


having already become almost a sacred 
book and his veneration almost a re- 
ligion. Yuan Shih-kai’s generals and 
governors however had fallen to fight- 
ing, each for his own dominance (Wu 
Pei-fu; Feng Yu-hsiang; Chang Tso- 
lin and others). The Peking so-called 
government became a shadow or more 
truly a fiction convenient for foreign 
powers. 


Russia Insects Her IDEAS AND 
Pouces 


i Into this disturbed situation Russia 
ha 


s been injecting a hand, looking to- 
ward her hopes for world revolution. 
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In certain respects Russia has appeared 
to be China’s true friend, abjuring 
treaty rights and giving up attitudes 
of superiority and arrogance. Her 
propaganda has been whispering in 
Chinese ears many things about the 
west—statements that were fairly true 
a score or more of years ago but not 
now—about aggressive -imperialism 
and exploitation based on gun boats 
and machine guns; about the purposes 
of western capitalism to enslave China; 
about the hypocrisy, stupidity, igno- 
rance andcraft of the Christian religion; 
and about the economic conditions and 
misery of China as due to Occidental 
capitalism. The remedy Russia pro- 
poses is communism and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Some Chinese have accepted these 
viewpoints and seek the expulsion and 
even the extermination of the hated 
foreigner, to whom they ascribe their 
woes. The evidence is, however, clear 
that China as a whole has not yet ac- 
cepted these Russian ideas and policies. 
Had Chinese generally, and especially 
had the Southern Generals, really been 
controlled from Russia, thousands of 
foreigners might easily have been mur- 
dered during recent months. This is 
what Russia hoped for in order to pre- 
cipitate western retaliation, the slaugh- 
ter of Chinese thousands, and the firm 
establishment of Russian-Chinese unity. 
Britain and the Powers have wisely 
refused to play into the hands of Rus- 
sian schemes. 


RADICALS AND MODERATES 
DISTINGUISHED 


Americans should distinguish clearly 
between moderate and radical Chinese. 
All Chinese are unquestionably united 
in the demand that special privileges 
and monopolies for foreigners must 
end. All demand abrogation of un- 
equal treaties, abandonment of extra- 
territoriality and restoration to Chinese 
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control of concessions and settlements. 
They differ in their respective ideas 
and plans regarding procedures. 

Radicals propose immediate expul- 
sion of foreigners by force, immediate 
repudiation of treaties, immediate re- 
covery of concessions, including whole- 
sale slaughter and seizure of their prop- 
erties and homes. Radicals are in a 
proper sense anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian. Moderates recognize the 
need of proper procedures. New 
treaties must be made; new methods 
must be adopted for governing and 
policing the concessions and settle- 
ments where foreigners have lived; 
new agreements must be reached re- 
garding judicial procedures. Justice 
must be maintained for all; lives and 
property must be protected; law and 
order must be preserved. All this can 
be achieved, moderates believe, with 
security, justice and benefit for all if 
the foreign Powers will be reasonable 
and will codperate. If they propose, 
however, to stand rigidly on past trea- 
ties and bare legal rights, it will be im- 
possible permanently to restrain the 
Radicals. The Moderates are neither 
anti-foreign nor anti-Christian. They 
are merely pro-China. 

In these circumstances it is both 
natural and significant that the Ameri- 
can government and people should be 
and are sympathetic with the National- 
ist movement as expressed by the Mod- 
erates. The people of America, as I 
sense the situation, do not approve the 
“gun boat” policy advocated even by 
the Shanghai American Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Wortp Hisrory at a PARTING 
or THE Ways 


The picture presented above of Amer- 
ica’s essential friendship for and fair 
treatment of China needs, however, 
some qualifications. In my judgment 
the policies and procedures of the De- 
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partment of State in dealing with 
China have accorded fairly well with 
our ideals. The same judgment, how- 
ever, can hardly be rendered regarding 


our treatment of Chinese in the United ` 


States. The legislation of certain 
states and even of Congress has fre- 
quently violated treaty provisions for 
most favored nation treatment. State 
and municipal authorities have not 
always been so vigilant as they should 
have been in the protection of Chinese 
life and property in the United States. 

Few Americans even now appreciate 
the real significance of the Asiatic 
exclusion provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Law of 1924, which are resented 
by intelligent Chinese and Hindus no 
less than by Japanese. Should not 
American public opinion press Congress 
to set that matter right of our own 
accord and before the pressure of Asiatic 
indignation, backed by general public 
opinion expressed with boycotts and 
other possible measures, makes it a 
matter of practical necessity? ' 

World history is at a new parting of 
the ways. The decision lies largely 
in America’s hands. Shall our De- 
partment of State continue to follow 
its historic policy of essential friend- 
ship for China, placing foremost China’s 
own welfare, and trusting to her leaders 
to determine the steps to its achieve- 
ment? 

Or shall the United States now put 
commercial interests and property 
rights first? Shall we now adopt the 
policy of force at the behest of certain 
financial imperialists? This is the 
issue. It cannot.be avoided. 

A policy of force in support of capi- 
talistic imperialism will undoubtedly 
plunge China into fresh turmoil and 
chaos, obstruct her wholesome develop- 
ment, be a menace to all the world, 
and finally defeat itself in terrible 


ruin. 
The hope of the world and of China 
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—and of Russia too—is the continu- 
ance by the United States of her bis- 
toric policy of friendship. It now 
needs to be expressed in new steps in 
keeping with the new situation. - 

It is not too late—though some say 
so. 

Missionaries and merchants should 
of course get out of the way and keep 
out of the way of clashing armies. And 
they should not seek to return to cities 
of interior China under the protection 
of battleships and machine guns. 
Christian work under such conditions 
would be futile and trade would not 
pay. Our gun boats should be used 
only for the protection of life when 
actually menaced. The real safety and 
success both of missionaries and of 
merchants in China depend on Chinese 
goodwill, not on American battleships 
and battalions. 

Let the United States say again 
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clearly and emphatically, so that all 
China and all the world can hear, that 
we rejoice in China’s awakening and 
in her determination to enter as a great 
and responsible people into the life of 
the world, and that we are ready to go 
forward at once in the adoption of equal 
treaties based on mutuality, responsi- 
bility, justice and fair play. 

By such a renewed declaration, 
followed by appropriate action, trans- 
forming words into deeds, the United 
States will once again prove herself a 
real and honest and helpful friend of 
China. 

In closing, I wish to say again that 
what is happening in China today is the 
beginning of its entry into the life 
of the world as a great, self-conscious, 
self-respecting people, determined to 
control its own life, and to look square- 
ly into the eyes of other nations and 
races on a basis of equality. 


Kssentials to Friendly Relations with China 


By Donaip M. Bron, Esq. 
Secretary, China Society of America 


SU SHIH-CBR’ANG, when he was 
President of China some ‘years 

ago, told a Chinese anecdote to a group 
of Americans in Peking as illustra- 
tive of a certain quality of Chinese 
humor and also of one aspect of their 
temperament. A Chinese robber de- 
cided to go about his profession one 
evening by burrowing under the high 
earth wall that surrounds a Chinese 
residence. He had dug quite a sizeable 
hole when another man approached 
and after several minutes of silence in- 
terrupted him. ‘“‘There is no use in 
digging there,” the stranger told the 
robber, “that hole will bring you into 
the well.” Without a word the robber 
backed out and began digging another 
tunnel a few yards along the wall. 
When this new effort was well under 
way the watching stranger again pro- 
tested, “that’s no good either. It will 
take you into the outer court.” Once 
more the robber moved along and be- 
gan a third excavation. The stranger 


continued to watch in silence until the . 


project was almost completed and then 
casually remarked, “this hole will 
bring you into the stable.” The rob- 
ber then turned on him, “how do you 
know so’ much about this house?” 
The stranger calmly replied, “Oh, it is 
my house.” 

Patience and reasonableness have al- 
ways been regarded as essential Chi- 
nese characteristics. Some have even 
protested that Chinese patience to- 
wards foreign aggression has exceeded 
the limits of a virtue. One of the most 
striking features of the present situa- 
tion is that large numbers of the Chi- 
nese have suddenly become impatient, 


and a few under Bolshevik influences 
have become unreasonable. I do not 
believe that the great majority of the 
Chinese actually think that the for- 
eigner is a robber, endeavoring to 
burrow under the Chinese wall, but 
certainly many of them ‘are loudly 
asserting that it is their house. 

This anecdote is related, not so much 


a 


ww 


because a certain amount of the old - 


reasonableness and patience is now 
needed by the Chinese to work out the 
problems created largely by their own 
internal difficulties and dissensions, 
but because these same qualities are 
greatly needed from the people of the 
United States in their attitude toward 
China and the Chinese. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly 
two things that are’ required if [public 
opinion in the United States is to play 
its part in continuing and developing 
the traditional friendship between China, 
and America. 


Waart is REQUIRED or AMERICA 


The first requirement, as suggested, ^ _ 


is patience with the Chinese during the 
incredibly difficult readjustments that 
they are trying to make. Friendly 
patience is necessary, not the patron- 


- izing variety, not the coldly calculating 


kind, but real patience that recognizes 
the innumerable difficulties, the com- 
plex influences at work, the manifold 
causes—many of them non-Chinese— 
of the present chaos and confusion. It 
should be remembered that the Na- 
tionalist movement was at least par-_ 
tially originated by American ideals., 
Over sixty per cent of the leaders of 
China listed in the China Year Book 
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were educated abroad, and of this num- 
ber nearly half attended American uni- 
versities. Mistakes have been made; 
mistakes will be made. As someone 
has said the Chinese are endeavoring 
to hurdle a century. Whatever may 
be our judgment as to individual un- 
dertakings, there is required from 
America today a large measure of 
faith in the integrity and character of 
the Chinese, and friendly patience in 
awaiting the establishment of order and 
democratic government in the oldest 
nation in the world. 

Equally imperative for the people of 
the United States is accurate informa- 
tion as to what is really happening in 
China. The dictum of Mr. Owen 
Young that “facts are our scarcest 
raw material” is peculiarily applicable 
to the Chinese situation. There has 
been an amazing interest on the part 
of the American public in recent events 
in the Far East—witness the extra- 
ordinary amount of space devoted by 
the daily press to expensive cable dis- 
patches from Shanghai—but this inter- 
est has largely been a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the more sensational 
happenings of the moment rather than 
a genuine understanding of the essen- 
tial elements. It is obviously impos- 
sible to estimate the damage that has 
already been wrought by misinforma- 
tion in regard to China, but it is abso- 
lutely certain that there can be no real 
friendship (not sentimental interest) 
between the two countries without 
more accurate and thoroughgoing in- 
formation. May I give several in- 
stances of the difficulties in the way of 
the American public in securing such 
information? 


News FROM CHINA EXPLOITED 


First of all, there is misleading ex- 
ploitation of sensational news, usually 
in regard to military affairs. The mil- 
itary events have been featured largely 
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without any ulterior motive in order 
to boost circulation. Recently, for 
example, a New York newspaper— 
fortunately one of the less important 
—came out with four-inch scare heads 
reading “Unrrep States Scores Bie 
Victory Over Cuivess.” The dis- 
patch which followed under a Shang- 
hai heading was obviously improvised 
in a New York office from brief 
references to sniping from the shores 
of the Yangtze. There was nothing 
in the actual event to substantiate 
such a statement as this: “Not 
even during the world war did Amer- 
ican vessels fight such a thrilling 
naval battle as that witnessed here yes- 
terday. The victory of the United 
States was complete, etc.” Such mis- 
leading sensationalism in the press 
is paralleled by equally misleading 
scenes from China in motion picture 
news films. In a recent news reel a 
few glimpses of unarmed, poverty- 
stricken Chinese coolies rushing madly 
through the streets were followed by 
the parade of American marines with 
war-time equipment in Shanghai, and 
the theatre echoed with applause. 

A second difficulty is the possible 
coloring of news dispatches by the ad- 
herents in various nations of what has 
been termed the gun-boat policy. 
That policy of maintaining foreign 
trade by force if necessary is by no 
means dead. (By gun-boat policy I do 
not mean the legitimate and necessary 
protection of American citizens.) As 
the Washington administration has 
pointed out, the commercial interests 
of other nationals in China are different 
from our own. It is well known that 
strong efforts have been made by the 
representatives of these interests to 
secure the codperation officially and 
unofficially of the United States. Un- 
fortunately it is not as well known as 
it should be that the policy of the 
American government towards China 
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has not been modified by these efforts. 
Some of us seemed to have developed 
a curious ability to believe anything 
and everything except the official 
statements of our own government. 
Many of the news dispatches regarding 
Chinese affairs come to us through 
other foreign capitals. It is only nat- 
ural that these efforts to influence 
American opinion should be made, but 


it is, therefore, all the more important . 


that the possible coloring of some news, 
and the selection of such material as 
will support a special policy should be 
recognized. 

Jn the third place there has been un- 
conscious misrepresentation of facts 
by genuine friends of China, the so- 
called Liberals (possibly they should be 
termed ultra-liberals). Some of the 
foreign business men are reputed to be 
hard-boiled, or if one may change the 
figure, to have hardening of the ar- 
teries. It has seemed to me at times 
that some of the Liberals have devel- 
oped galloping enthusiasm, which if 
possibly less fatal is assuredly harmful. 
Enthusiasm and friendly intentions 
are invaluable but can never take the 
place of facts. A complex problem, 
such as that of the foreign interests 
in China, can never be summed up or 
solved by a clever slogan, “China for 
the Chinese,” or “treaties exacted at 
point of the bayonet,” etc. The case 
of Chinese residents in the Shanghai 
settlement, for example, has been re- 
ferred to as instance of “taxation with- 
out representation.” This is mani- 
festly unfair. It ignores completely 
the essential fact that the Chinese now 
within the foreign settlement have vol- 
untarily moved in there for the sake of 
greater security and order. 


DANGERS or MisREPRESENTATION 

It may be asserted that this inade- 
quate information with a liberal bias, 
is necessary to offset imperialistic mis- 
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information. It is, however, dis- 
tinctly mischievous. on three counts: 
first, it misleads the public, particu- 
larly that portion of it disposed to be 
friendly toward China; second, it an- 
tagonizes the conservatives and makes 
them even more re-actionary; third, 
it is misused by Chinese radicals. This 
last danger is the most serious. It can 
scarcely be questioned that the existing 
chaos and confusion in China is not due 
to the unequal treaties, but to the lack 
of efficient government in China. The 
presence of the foreigner may have 
handicapped the development of 
strong government, but it is not wholly 
nor even largely responsible. The 
Chinese radicals from perfectly natural 
human motives have used statements 
of American liberals attacking the for- 
eign attitude toward China to cover up 
their own weaknesses and failures, and 
to throw the blame for the present situa- 
tion entirely upon the foreigner. Asan 
instance of this danger may I quote a 
paragraph from’ a letter recently re- 
ceived from a very able and experienced 


` American missionary in northern China: 


It has seemed to me that good friends of 
China have been making a mistake in 
stressing the faults of the West toward 
China as it is no real kindness to have him 
fix his eyes on the shortcomings of others 
and not recognize his own faults. I yield 
to no one in friendship for China but know- 
ing conditions after almost 25 years resi- 
dence here, I feel sure that recent emphases 
have been wrongly placed. 


In considering the need of adequate, 
impartial information it must also be 
emphasized that the essential facts do 
not concern merely the text of treaties 
or the rates of custom duties. Prob- 
ably the most important facts today 
are psychological attitudes. The mo- 
tives, desires, and feelings of the Chi- 
nese, and also of the foreigners, whether 
they are right or whether they are 
wrong, are really facts to be taken into 
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consideration. With the Chinese, even 
more than with some other races, how 
a thing is done is frequently more vi- 
tal than what is done. It is becom- 
‘ing increasingly evident that the' real 
Chinese-foreign problem is psycholog- 
ical. The attitude of some foreigners 
in China has spoken louder and more 
disastrously for Chinese-foreign friend- 
ship than the six inch guns of the 
cruisers on the Yangtze. 

These two imperative needs of the 
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hour for public opinion in America— 
patience and adequate information in 
regard to all the facts, psychological 
as well as material, do not of course 
tell the whole story. They may even 
seem trivial, but they are fundamental. 
Patience and adequate information are 
needed in order that as opportunity is 
afforded by future developments, fur- 
ther and more constructive efforts may 
be made toward friendly relations with 
China, 


Human Needs Being Worked Out in China T oday 


By T. Z: Koo 
Associate General Secretary, National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association of China 


HE Chinese people today are 

struggling only for three things. 
We are struggling first of all to establish 
a national government based upon the 
will of the people for the whole of our 
country, because we realize that with- 
out such a government nothing con- 
structive can happen in China. That 
after all is our single political objective 
—the desire to see one national govern- 
ment established for the whole of 
China. We have our methods and our 
ways to reach that goal. 

The second great objective of the 
Chinese people today is.simply to create 
for our masses in China a higher and 
fuller form of economic life. You who 
live here in prosperous America hardly 
realize the life of our masses. Many 
people have said to me, your eco- 
nomic program in China is dictated by 
Communists, controlled from Russia. 
That is not the whole truth, certainly. 
The driving power behind our ecoriomic 
struggle, our second great objective, is 
not Communism. It is the simple 
human elemental desire to lift the life 
of our masses as far above the starva- 
tion point as possible, where I am sorry 
to say, many of our people are living 
today. , 

The third objective that our people 
are struggling for is simply to regain 
our status of equality in the family of 
nations. We feel that our relationship 
with western nations, diplomatically 
speaking, is unilateral. I am not a 
diplomat, and do not know what the 
word means, but I do know that we wish 
to see a new relationship established be- 
tween: China and other foreign nations 
ona basis of equality and mutual respect. 


These in simple words are the three 
great objectives that our people are 
struggling for today. We realize: it 
will take us many years to achieve 
theseends. We realize there are many 
difficulties in the way, but we also 
realize we have set our foot on this long 
march and I think I can tell you that 
nothing is going to stop us from com- 
pleting that march. 


Tur FUNDAMENTAL IssuE 


Now what is the fundamental issue 
involved between China and the foreign 
nations in this struggle? In China 
for the last eighty years, certain western 
nations have come to our country, and 
by one way or another have secured 
from China certain territories and 
special rights. What is the psychology 
of this group of foreign nations which 
have secured these rights and territories 
from us? Although I am not a west- 
erner, I think I can easily understand 
the psychology of the western nations, 
when they say they want to hold on to 
these special rights and territories as 
long as possible. Turn around to look 
at the other side of the picture. Here, 
you have a group of people who, for the 
first time in their history, are beginning 
to realize that special territories and 
special rights have been taken away 
from them. Now what is the psy- 
chology of our people? Ido not know 
whether you can understand our 
psychology or not, but I can tell you 
that our psychology is to want to re- 
cover these things we have lost as soon 
as we can. There you have ranged 
against each other the two basic forces 
now struggling in the Far East; on the 
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one hand, the force wanting to hold on; 

on the other hand, the force wanting to 

recover.’ And I venture to say there 

will be no peace in the Far East until 

` these forces are in some way brought 
into a working relationship. 

Now what is the problem facing the 
American people today in this situa- 
tion? If you realize the existence of 
these two great forces that are ranged 
against each other, then in spite of a 
great deal being said on the protection 
of life and property, I venture to 
suggest that the protection of life and 
property is not the real question that 
the American nation is facing today in 
China. Your government has already 
taken the necessary steps to protect 

_as far as it is possible to do so the life 
and property of your nationals in our 
country. Furthermore, there is no 
organized attempt on the part of the 
Chinese people to destroy American 
life and property. The only danger 
that threatens American life and prop- 
erty in China is the danger from dis- 
orderly mobs, just as I felt when I was 
in Chicago during election time. 

Then what is really the question 
that the American public today faces in 
China? I think I may put it this way. 
I pointed out above that here are the 
two forces ranged against each other. 
Well, the real problem is, are you going 
to use force to compel the maintenance 
of the status quo in China for an in- 
definite period? Or are you going to 
meet the Chinese people halfway and 
say, we are ready to establish a new 
relationship with China on a basis of 
equality and mutual respect? That I 
think is the real problem that the 
American people are facing today. 


AMERICAN Potricy Fair 
Now many people have attributed 
different motives to the American 
government{in its policy toward China. 
I have studied the statements of your 
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officials regarding their policy toward 
China very carefully, and I think in 
general I agree with those people who 
claim that the American government 
is trying its best to adopt a policy of 
fairness to China. The only peril I see 
in the situation is not a peril of com- 
mission, but a peril of drifting into a 
situation which you would never go into 
consciously. What I mean is simply 
this. You have American forces in 
China. You sent them out for the sole 
purpose of protecting life and property. 
You said to us at first that these ma- 
rines would not be landed in Shanghai. 
As soon as your Congress was ad- 
journed your marines paraded the 
streets of Shanghai. They did it, I 
understand from telegrams coming over 
here, because they wanted to stretch 
their legs a little bit after being cooped 
up on the boats. But the statement 
we had in Shanghai was quite different. 
Then the American forces were moved 
into land quarters. Next they were 
drawn upon for guard duty and your 
ships for patrol duty on the Yangtse. 
Next, the governing body of the Inter- 
national Settlement declares it is not 
responsible to any home government 
and therefore is free to use the force 
at its disposal in any way it likes. 
Then came the suggestion of a unified 
command over all the forces. The 
stage is being prepared step by step for 
what? Merely the protection of life 
and property? Some fine morning we 
will wake up and find ourselves at war 
with each other, an eventuality we are 
both anxious to avoid. Therefore, if 
there is anything that you as a people 
ean do to help your government to 
maintain their declared policy of fair- 
ness to China, I hope it will be done 
in these critical days. 


THE PLEAS OF THE CHINESE 


We do not ask the American people to 
condone mob excesses. We even do not 
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ask for any active support of our move- 
ment in China. There are only one 
or two things we are asking from the 
American people. We wish to ask the 
American people to allow China to 
work out its own problems in its own 
way. That is the first plea we are 
putting before you. The great struggle 
that is going on in China today is com- 
parable only to the emergence of 
modern Europe from the Middle Ages. 
A great people have turned their backs 
on their old China and have now set their 
faces toward a new China. While we 
are doing that, what we need most is the 
free play of our own genius, of our own 
capacities, of our own temperament. 
If we have that, we believe we can solve 
our own problems. It is no use to ask 
us to solve our problems in your way, 
and I am sure when you come to think 
of it, you will not ask us to solve our 
problems in your way. Of course I 
realize the way we solve our problems 
may not always be convenient to other 
people. They may not like our meth- 
° ods, but when you do not like our 
methods, there are other ways of deal- 
ing with the situation than by asking us 
to use methods sanctioned by you. 
Our one hope at the. moment is that 
nothing will be done by the Western 
nations which may deter or deflect our 
movement toward the three objectives 
I have just explained to you. 

The second thing which my people 
wish me to say to the American public 
is this. We wish to ask the American 
people to help their government to 
preserve its indeperidence of action in 
this China crisis. We ask that for two 
reasons. First of all, we in China 
realize that the Western Powers enter- 
tain very different motives and objec- 
tives towards our country. We havea 


very simple proverb in China, to this’ 


effect : “We may be sleeping in the same 
bed, but we are all dreaming different 
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dreams.” This very aptly describes 
the situation of foreign nations toward 
China. You think ail western nations 
are in the same bed as far as. their China 


policy is concerned. But are you sure ` 


in your own heart that your dream of 
friendship and understanding towards 
China is also the dream of the other 
nations? Andthat is why weask youto 
preserve your independence of action. 

The second reason why we ask you 
to preserve independence of action 
toward China is this. There is enough 
good will on both sides of the Pacific 
among our two peoples, for us to believe 
that in the event of any kind of a 
problem arising between China and the 
United States, we can deal directly 
with each other without having to drag 
in the European powers, and we can 
always settle our difficulties reasonably 
and amicably. : 

And lastly, we want to ask -the 
American people sometimes to give a 
little thought to the human side of the 
question. After all China is more than 
a legal nicety. After all China is not 
just a case for experts. After all, 
China is not just a thesis for scholars. 
Will you not sometimes think of our 
problem as a great human problem 
made up of individuals like you and me, 
with hearts that can feel pain, and can 
respond to high duty and aspirations? 
Can you not sometimes think of us as 
wanting to develop a higher and fuller 
life for ourselves? However inconven- 
ient our troubles may be to you, how- 
ever threatening it may appear to some 
of your citizens from the point of view 
of life and property, yet to us the 
struggle is one of life and death in 
which not only our welfare but the 
welfare of our children for generations 
to come is being fought out. And it is 
because we realize this, that I venture 
to make this plea for patience and 
understanding. 
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The United States and Central America 
Policy of Clay and Knox 


By Geroren T. WEITZEL 


Member of the Bar of the District of Columbia, Formerly Minister of the 
United States to Nicaragua 


HE policy of the United States in 

Central America has had as its 
two principal objectives the construc- 
tion of interoceanic communication 
across the Isthmus, and the prevention 
of European control of any of the five 
republics of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua,.or Costa Rica. 
Both of these objectives, which are 
manifestly in the interest of our own 
self-defense, have been accomplished 
without aggression against any of these 
smaller nations; furthermore, success 
in the attainment of our purposes has 
contributed to the preservation and 
even to the extension of the territorial 
limits of these states thereby preparing 
the way for the eventual stabilization 
of their governments and the prosper- 
ity and contentment of their peoples. 


“Special Interests” 
That geographical propinquity cre- 
-ates special political relations is a rule of 
universal recognition. Modern nations 
are certainly guided by this prin- 


ciple, and our own government very ' 


early in its history invoked it when pro- 
claiming the Monroe Doctrine. The 
first assertion of the doctrine was based 
on a purely self-defense motive, namely, 
that this country’s safety and peace 
depended upon the exclusion of Euro- 
pean colonization on American soil. 
Mere statement of the purpose and 
effect of the doctrine will indicate that 
it has a special application in the region 
“of the Caribbean Sea, and more partic- 
ularly the republics of Central America 


because they lie close to us and may, if 
controlled by an enemy, menace our 
eastern and western shores. While, 
therefore, the close attention of our 
statesmen to the affairs of the Isthmus 
was to be expected, it is a noteworthy 
circumstance that this interest was not 
only warmly reciprocated but also that 
the first advances came from the Cen- 
tral Americans themselves, seeking our 
protection in 1822 against aggression 
by Mexico, and urging us to construct 
a canal across Nicaragua, “and by 
means of a treaty perpetually to secure 
the advantages of it to the two nations.” 

The Independence of Central Amer- 
ica had been accomplished without any 


. serious or effective opposition from the 


Spanish authorities on September 14, 
1821, but shortly thereafter General 
Filisola, representing the Mexican Em- 
peror Iturbide, entered the capital city 
of Guatemala for purposes of conquest, 
and on February 21, 1822, he formally 
annexed all of Central America to 
Mexico. Protest and resort to arms 
followed, under the leadership of the 
Province of St. Salvador, the congress 
of which on December 2, 1822, passed a 
solemn resolution for annexation to the 
United States, and sent Don Manuel J. 
Arce as one of three commissioners to 
Washington to urge favorable action 
thereon. 

After the downfall of the Emperor 
Iturbide the states of Central America 
proclaimed a new Declaration of In- 
dependence on July 1, 1823, and or- 
ganized the five republics in a Federal 
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Union which lasted until 1839, under 
the name of “United Provinces of 
Central America.” Election as its first 
president fell to Señor Arce, who had 
then recently returned from Washing- 
ton with the prestige of having won the 
good will of the United States author- 
ities. Since his day many of the Cen- 
tral American leaders have found that 
their friendship for the United States 
was a decided asset with the people of 
their own countries. 


I. POLICY or SECRETARY CLAY 


The first minister sent by President 
‘John Quincy Adams to Central Amer- 
ica was William Miller. Instructions 
which accompanied his letters of 
credence, dated April 22, 1825, so 
clearly set forth what was to be our 
policy, as foreshadowed by Henry Clay 
and followed continuously for three- 
quarters of a century by a long line of 
distinguished successors in the office of 
Secretary of State, that they deserve 
to be quoted at length. Secretary 
Clay said: 


The Republic of Guatemala [the Central 
American Federation] is of more recent 
formation than those, the independence of 
which was recognized by the Government 
of the United States in March, 1822, But 
‘there are circumstances in its origin and 
subsequent conduct, which give it a claim 
to the interest and regard of the United 
States, perhaps even superior to that which 
they have ever felt in any of the Southern 
Republics. The Province of St. Salvador, 
one of the constituent states of the Repub- 
lic of Guatemala, by a solemn Decree of its 

_congress, freely chosen by the people, did, 
on the 5th day of December, 1822, propose 
_its annexation to our own Union as one of 
‘these United States. This measure was 
adopted as an expedient for escaping from 
the oppression with which they were 
menaced, of being annexed, by force, to the 
Mexican Empire, while under the govern- 
ment of Iturbide. For the purposes of 
. carrying it into effect three Commissioners 
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were despatched with full powers, who came 
to the United States, and in the beginning 
of September, 1823, repaired to the city of 
Washington. . . . The Commissioners de- 
clared that the people, their constituents, 
were animated with the sincerest senti- 
ments of attachment to the Government of 
the United States; that there was a great 
similitude of principles between them and 
the people of this Union and that, in every 
emergency which might befall them, they 
would place their reliance upon our friend- 
ship to support them against the oppression 
of Tyranny. 

Whatever obstacle there might have been 
in physical relations, or in the Constitu- 
tional arrangements of our own Govern- 
ment, to the proposed Union, the proposal 
itself and the spirit in which it was made, 


were eminently adapted to inspire the . 


warmest sentiments of regard and attach- 
ment towards a foreign people, speaking a 
different language, who thus confided in our 
honor and justice, and thus gave, in the face 
of all mankind the most glorious of testi- 
monials to the wisdom of our Institutions, 
and to their sense of their tendency to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who live under 
them. 

On the 8th of February last, Mr. Cafiez, 
the minister of the Republic of the Centre, 
addressed a Note to this Department, which 
affords a new, and highly interesting proof 
of the friendly sentiments entertained by 
his government towards the United States. 
In that note, after calling the attention of 


this Government to the important object. 


of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
by a Canal navigation, through the Prov- 
ince of Nicaragua, by the direction of his 
government, he offers to that of the United 
States to share in that great enterprise, and, 
by means of a Treaty, perpetually to secure 
the advantages of it to the two Nations. 


It is an interesting circumstance 
that this first appeal to the United 
States for protection against aggression 
was directed against an American and 
not a European power. Iturbide’s 
downfall ended the immediate danger 
to territorial integrity, except that the’ 
two rich Guatemalan provinces of 
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Chiapas and Soconusco were seized and 
ever since have been retained by Mex- 
ico. But Secretary Clay’s sympathetic 
interest having been aroused, he form- 
ulated a policy both idealistic toward 
Central America: and practical as a 
measure for our own national defense. 


European Interest in the Canal 


The difficulties of the canal enter- 
prise proposed by Central America 
were not confined to tbe stupendous 
cost and the intricate physical and 
engineering problems. More impor- 
tant than these were the diplomatic 
complications caused by the ambitious 
designs of the greatest colonizing power 
of Europe. At the beginning of the 
last century, England not only held 
more territory on the North American 
Continent than the United States it- 
self, but also by its usual farsighted 
methods had gained control of the ap- 
proaches to the projected canal. In 
addition to Canada, having a coast 
upon both the Atlantic and Pacific and 
therefore vitally interested in an inter- 
oceanic canal to connect its two shores, 
Great Britain held other strategic 
territory and also exercised primacy of 
power in the Caribbean Sea, as the re- 
sult of the activities of some of her 
most celebrated naval heroes. One of 
them in 1780, a 22-year-old sea officer, 
who afterwards became the great Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson, perceiving in an 
early stage of his genius the strategic 
importance of the territory, attempted 
to win control of the Nicaraguan canal 
route for his sovereign, and at the head 
of a naval expedition made the ascent 
of the San Juan River, but after a bit- 
ter contest with the combined forces of 
the Spaniards and Indians, during 
which he nearly succumbed to fever 
and lost all except 380 of his force of 
1800 men, he was compelled to aban- 
don the expedition. 

Other attempts at conquest were 
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more successful, and England possessed 
herself of Bermuda and the Bahamas; 
Jamaica and Trinidad; the Windard 
and the Leeward Islands, and British 
Guiana. More important still she 
virtually controlled Central America 
by reason of settlements at Belize (or, 
as it is now called, British’ Honduras) 
and the Bay Islands, and by a protec- 
torate over the so-called kingdom of the 
Mosquito Indians occupying the whole 
eastern coast of Nicaragua from Cape 
Gracios to the San Juan River, the 
Atlantic terminus of the proposed 
Nicaraguan canal. 

With such seemingly insuperable 
obstacles American statesmanship con- 
fronted the problem of canal construc- 
tion as a measure of national defense. 
The United States itself owned no terri- 
tory in the Caribbean Sea or on the 
isthmus of Central America; it had not 
sufficient wealth, public or private, to 
undertake such a vast enterprise with- 
out foreign assistance, and not suffi- 
cient power to oust England from its 
strong position by force even if dis- 
posed to attempt it. Therefore, both 
inclination and discretion prompted a 
peaceful and conciliatory policy. If 
England could not be removed from 
her advantageous position she might 
be persuaded to act in codperation 
with the United States in constructing 
and guaranteeing the proposed isth- 
mian route. Such was the first tend- 
ency of our diplomacy. 

In 1846 the northwestern boundary 
with Canada had been settled, confirm- 
ing the title of the United States to 
that immense region which now consti- 
tutes the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. Again in 1848, the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo had brought to 
us as a result of the Mexican War a 
great empire which now spreads along 
the coast of the Pacific as the State of 
California. Discovery of gold the 
following year in that new territory, 
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and the rush of prospectors and pio- 
neers to the West impressed anew on 
the government the necessity for a 
short-cut waterway, but when it turned 


its attention toward uniting the two’ 


coasts by a canal through the Isthmus, 
it found that Great Britain had in 1848 
driven the Nicaraguans out of San 
Juan del Norte, renaming it Greytown, 
at the eastern end of the transit through 
Nicaragua which was generally be- 
lieved to be the most desirable route; 
and in the following year had seized 


Tigre Island in the Gulf of Fonseca at- 


the western terminus. | 

Nicaragua sent its Minister Castellon 
to London to protest this aggression, 
and receiving no satisfaction from Lord 
Palmerston he sounded out the Wash- 
ington government to ascertain if 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador 
would be received in the American 
Union. Secretary Clayton declined to 
entertain the proposal, but he brought 
pressure to bear to prevent the cession 
to England of Costa Rican territory 
along the San Juan River. 

There seemed nothing more’to do 
but for the United States to seek a 


treaty with Great Britain by which the | 


latter should renounce the advantage 
which she possessed and admit us to 
equal participation in the control and 
protection of the canal. On June 21, 
1849, Mr. Hise, who had been sent to 
Central America as charge d’affaires, 
concluded with Nicaragua, but with- 
out authorization of his government, a 
treaty by which the United States was 
to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
any route through the territory of that 
state. During the same year his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Squier, also acting without 
authorization, negotiated with Honduras 
a treaty for the acquisition by the 
United States of the legal title to Tigre 
Island which had just been seized by 
the English. Neither treaty was ac- 
ceptable to the Department of State, 
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but both were held for some time as a 
means of influencing the policy of 
Great Britain and played their part in 


the reaching of an agreement between _ 


the two governments. 


Clayton-Bulwer. Treaty 


Formal effect was given thereto by 

the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, signed at 
Washington on April 19, 1850. No 
similar document in our history has 
aroused such general discussion and 
controversy which continued until its 
abrogation half a century later. It has 
been much criticized as an abandon- 
ment of the principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but considered in the light of 
the circumstances of that time which 
required an understanding with Great 
Britain, and judging by the results 
which were accomplished, it should be 
regarded as a successful step forward in 
the Central American diplomacy in- 
augurated by Clay, the great compro- 
miser. The treaty provided that nei- 
ther the United States nor Great Britain 
would ever obtain or maintain any ex- 
clusive control over the ship canal, nor 
fortify the same nor “colonize or assume 
or exercise any dominion over Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, 
or any part of Central America.” 
_ Great Britain was thus obligated, 
according to United States interpreta- 
tion, to recede from her asserted pro- 
tectorate over the Mosquito Indians on 
the east coast of Nicaragua, and to 
cease to exercise dominion or control in 
any part of Central America; and 
whatever colonial possessions she had 
therein at the date of the treaty she 
was bound to abandon. ‘The agree- 
ment further provided that ‘the canal 
should be constructed by a private 
corporation under international con- 
trol. 

The treaty had its merits as well as 
its dangers or disadvantages; it pro- 
tected Central America from falling 
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under the dominion of England, but it 
failed in its purpose of attracting pri- 
vate capital to finance the enterprise, 
and it involved our relations with Eng- 


‘land in serious difficulties by departing 


7 


from the Monroe Doctrine. 

As England did not at once withdraw 
from the Mosquito protectorate, a de- 
mand began to be heard in the United 
States for the ending of the convention. 
But the United States hesitated to 
abrogate it because that would have 
restored the British protectorate with 
renewed vigor. 

Not only the English but also the 
Dutch and French asserted an interest 
in the question of canal construction. 
In 1830 M. Verveer, acting for the 
King of the Netherlands, negotiated 
with the Central American Union a 
convention for a canal. In 1845 Louis 
Napoleon, before he became emperor, 
obtained from the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment a concession granting him power 
to organize a company for the con- 
struction of a waterway to be known as 
the “Napoleon Canal of Nicaragua”; 
and after becoming the ruler of the 
French Empire, and while the United 
States was engaged in Civil War, he 
thought he saw an opportunity to seize 
the whole of Nicaragua by extending 
the boundaries of Mexico over Central 
America under the rule of Emperor 
Maximilian. 

Not only was this French attempt at 
aggression effectively checked, but also 
the British pretensions were confined 
to narrower limits after a long period 
of negotiations, which eventually re- 
sulted in 1859 in treaties providing for 
the return of part of the Belize terri- 
tory to Guatemala; and the Bay Is- 
lands to Honduras, and the Mosquito 
territory to Nicaragua. But the actual 


_ transfer of the latter was not accom- 


PN 


plished until 1894 during Cleveland’s 
administration, at which time it may be 
said that with the exception of its small 
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holding at Belize, the English govern- 
ment was finally ousted from Central 
America. 


The Canal Project 


Regarding the other objective of the 
United States as announced by Secre- 
tary Clay, namely, the uniting of the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
across the Isthmus, it is no reflection 
on the continuity of our policy in Cen- 
tral America, but rather indication of 
diplomatic resourcefulness that al- 
though Roosevelt eventually built an 
American canal under American con- 
trol, yet during the period 1823 to 1880 
our statesmen did not seek any exclu- 
sive right or any monopoly of com- 
mercial intercourse, but were intent 
only on procuring the construction of 
an isthmian waterway which should be 
free to every nation of the world and 
neutralized by the joint guarantee of 
all. In later times, however, owing to 
the enormous growth of our wealth and 
power and the consequent greater need 
of self-defense, the government and the 
American people insisted upon the ex- 
clusive control of such a canal by the 
United States. And it is interesting to 
note that in this respect our attitude 
toward Central America is but a part 
of a greater American system which 
now controls the whole of our foreign 
policy. 

The new trend of the diplomacy of 
the United States was announced by 
President Hayes in his message of 
March 8, 1880, in which he declared: 


The policy of this country is a canal under 
American control. An interoceanic canal 
across the American isthmus will essen- 
tially change the geographical relations be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States and between the United 
States and the rest of the world. It will be 
a great ocean thoroughfare between our 
Atlantic and Pacific shores, and virtually a 
part of the coast line of the United States. 
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Our merely commercial interest is greater 
than that of all other countries, while its 
relations to our power and prosperity as a 
nation, to our means of defense, our united 
peace and safety, are matters of paramount 
concern to the people of the United States. 
No other great power would, under similar 
circumstances, fail to assert a rightful con- 
trol over a work so closely and vitally 
affecting its interest and welfare. 


When Garfield became President, 
Secretary Blaine suggested a modifica- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
because it had been made so many 
years ago under exceptional and extra- 
ordinary conditions which had long 
ceased to exist; and he proposed that 
we should be permitted to fortify and 
control the canal. Secretary Freling- 
huysen, who succeeded Blaine in De- 
cember, 1881, went further in his at- 
tempt to prove that the treaty was null 
and void by the acts of England. The 
primary objects of the treaty, he said, 
were the construction of a canal by the 
Nicaraguan route, and the complete 
dispossession of England of her Central 
American settlements; but as neither of 
these objects had been fully accom- 
plished, the treaty should be considered 
to have become inoperative. 

However, no infringement of it was 
intended or effected by the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala convention of Decem- 
ber 1, 1884, negotiated with Nicaragua 
and providing that a canal was to be 
built by the United States under the 
joint ownership of the two govern- 
ments, and the United States was to 
“protect” the integrity of the territory 
of Nicaragua. Not sufficient time 
remained for action on the measure in 
the short session of Congress, and when 
President Cleveland assumed office he 
withdrew it from consideration by the 
Senate, because although in favor of an 
American canal he believed it ought to 
be built by private enterprise and not 
by the government. 
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Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
During the McKinley administra- 


tion, the Spanish War and the dramatic 


voyage of the U. S. S. Oregon around 
the southern continent to participate 
in the naval engagement in Cuban 
waters made inevitable that the canal 
should be a government enterprise 
under exclusive American auspices. 
The victories of Dewey and Sampson, 
and the acquisition of new colonies, 
demonstrated that the United States 
must be reckoned with as one of the 
great naval powers of the world. 
Meanwhile, England, chastened by her 
troubles growing out of the Boer War 
in South Africa, was making a sincere 
effort to foster with the United States 
the mutual friendship which had its 
beginning in the days of Canning and 
Monroe, and she was accordingly dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the new order of 
things in Central America and on the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Success in diplomacy is usually 
achieved by taking advantage of fa- 
vorable conditions. No serious diffi- 
culty being encountered by President 
McKinley in reaching an understand- 
ing with our former rival, the final 
draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was signed at Washington November 
18, 1901. Under its terms the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer convention was abrogated, 
and Great Britain retired from the 
canal partnership and relinquished. her 
claim to an equal voice with the United 
States in the control of an isthmian 
route on which she had insisted for 
nearly a century. At last the “para- 
mount interest” of the United States 
in the waterway was recognized by the 
only power in a position to contest it; 
and shortly after the negotiation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which secured 
the construction of the canal at Pan- 
ama, Great Britain withdrew her 
squadron from the West Indies in 
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tacit recognition of the transfer of 


. naval supremacy to the United States 


in the important strategic area of the 


.Caribbean which was then to become 


an American sea. 


IE. Poricy or Secretary Knox 


New power brings with it new re- 
sponsibilities and new ideals. The 
two great objectives of United States 
diplomacy having been accomplished 
—an American canal under American 
control, and elimination of Europe from 
Central America—the next step was to 
restore order in the turbulent republics, 
and to discountenance revolutions, 
thereby preventing the occasion for 
either a renewal of European influence 
or an attempt at aggression by any 
American power. 

As the name of Clay, the compro- 
miser, is connected with the early his- 
tory of our policy in Central America so 
is that of Knox, the constitutionalist, 
identified with its later development. 
But whereas in the beginning the prob- 
lem of eliminating European influence 
required conciliation and compromise, 
latterly the suppression of disorders 
among our weak neighbors seemed to 
necessitate a strict insistence upon ob- 
servance by them of the provisions of 


b their respective constitutions, and com- 


= 


pliance with their international obli- 
gations. 

Shortly after his accession to office 
Secretary Knox disclosed an intention 
to concentrate on the Central American 
situation and to give it first importance 
in our foreign policy. Asa preliminary 
to the proper handling of the difficult 
questions to be dealt with, he effected a 
complete and systematic reorganization 
of the Department of State, forming 
four principal geographical divisions 
for expert study of the political and 


.other problems of Latin America, 


Europe, the Near East and Far East; 
and also another division for the gath- 
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ering of information and dissemination 
of it to the service and to the general 
public, in the confident belief that the 
public would support a firm foreign 
policy if persuaded that it was in the 
interest of national defense. To the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs he 
brought to Washington the most capa- 
ble specialists, who had become fitted 
by training and experience in the for- 
eign field for the work to be committed 
to their care. And he sent to the 
capitals of the five republics diplomatie 
officers of career, acquainted with the 
language and history of the countries 
to which they were accredited. 

Like Clay, Mr. Knox displayed an 
interest in the Central Americans as a 
people rather than as an instrument of 
diplomacy, and he was the first Secre- 
tary of State to visit the Republics of 
the Isthmus for the purpose of making 
the personal acquaintance of their 
leaders and studying at close hand their 
special problems. 


“Knox Note” 


As was to be expected from the im- 
portance of the event, his visit created 
a profound impression; he and the mem- 
bers of his family and staff were re- 
ceived everywhere with great enthusi- 
asm and cordiality, and in Nicaragua 
the government by official decree ex- 
tended to him presidential honors. 
He had already won great renown and 
esteem throughout Central America 
because of his celebrated “Knox note” 
of December 1, 1909, in which he de- 
clared the sympathy felt by the United 
States for the aspirations of the 
Nicaraguan people to be delivered from 
the intolerable tyranny of its military 
rulers, and set forth our reasons for 
breaking off diplomatic relations with 
the then President Zelaya, resulting in 
the downfall of that corrupt and cruel 
régime which for more than sixteen 
years had oppressed its own people and 
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kept all Central America in constant 
turmoil. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Knox 
contemplated stabilizing the govern- 
ments of Central America by reorgani- 
zation of their finances, and discoun- 
tenancing further revolutions by moral 
influence and such other pressure as 
might be required. 

Because the numerous so-called rev- 
olutions in Central America are seldom 
popular movements but mere military 
uprisings supported by no principle 
except personal ambition, it was be- 
lieved to be to the interest of Central 
America that the hands of the leaders 
of the revolutions should be stayed by 
the United States, rather than that the 
innocent people should be compelled to 
pay indemnities for the damage in- 
flicted on foreign life and property. 
It was also believed that if the control 
of the military leaders could be weak- 
ened the mass of the people would wel- 
come release from revolutionist activi- 
ties and engage in more useful and less 
dangerous employments. 


“ Dollar Diplomacy” 


The first step in the financial reor- 
ganization was to be the raising of suf- 
ficient capital by loans placed in the 
United States, under the supervision of 
the Department of State, at a reason- 
able rate of interest so as to provide for 
thé development of resources and the 
employment of labor. This plan of 
substituting dollars for bullets became 
known as “dollar diplomacy.” It need 
hardly be pointed out that it was con- 
ceived in the interest of Central Amer- 
ica rather than for the commercial 
benefit of the United States, because 
at the time the first loan was arranged 
for Nicaragua in 1911 its total export 
trade was about $6,500,000 and its 
customs revenues only $1,300,000, 
sums too trifling to appeal to specula- 
tors or investors. There were no oil 
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wells in the country, no concessions 
and no land problems; indeed nothing 
to be gained except by hard work and 
at great personal risk. Because of the. 
well-known timidity of capital to enter 
into turbulent fields except at excessive 
rates, considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding American bankers 
willing to take the risk of investment 
on moderate terms, and they agreed to 
assist in the program only when it was 
presented to them as a matter of 
patriotic duty. 

In announcing his plan, Secretary 
Knox said: 


The logic of political geography and of 
strategy, and now our tremendous national 
interest created by the Panama Canal, 
make the safety, the peace, and the pros- 
perity of Central America and the zone of 


. the Caribbean of paramount interest to the 


Government of the United States. Thus 
the malady of revolutions and financial 
collapse is most acute precisely in the region 
where it is most dangerous tous. Itis here 
that we seek to apply aremedy. It would 
not be sane to uphold a great policy like the 
Monroe Doctrine and to repudiate its 
necessary corollaries and neglect the sensi- 
ble measures which reason dictates as its 
safeguards. 


To allay tender susceptibilities and 
to make plain the unselfish character of 
the service we desired to render, Mr. 
Knox again declared, during his visit 
to Nicaragua, in reply to an address 
by the President of the National 
Aégsembly : 


Inote, Mr. President, what you have said 
in regard to the existence of some appre- 
hension here and in other republics of Latin 
America as to the true motives and pur- 
poses of the United States toward them 
under the Monroe Doctrine. I beg to 
assure you, and I am sure that what I say 
meets the approval of the people and Presi- 
dent of the United States, that my Govern- 
ment does not covet an inch of territory” 
south of the Rio Grande. The full measure 
and extent of our policy is to assist in the 
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maintenance of republican institutions 
upon this hemisphere, and we are anxious 
that the experiment of a government of the 
people for the people, and by the people 


’ shall not fail in any republic on this conti- 


nent. We have a well known policy as to 
causes that might threaten the existence of 
an American republic from beyond the sea. 
We are equally desirous that there shall be 
no failure to maintain a republican form of 
government from forces of disintegration 
originating from within; and so far as we 
may be able we will always be found willing 
to lend such proper assistance as may be 
within our power to preserve the stability 
of our sister American republics. 


General Mena’s Attempted Coup d Etat 


The Mena revolution of July, 1912, 
was a serious challenge to the Knox 
policy of constitutionalism and marked 
a turning point in the history of 
Nicaragua and its sister states. In 
comparison with it the present Sacasa 
revolution, as a military movement, is 
of insignificant importance. 

By the terms of the Central Ameri- 
can Conventions, negotiated under the 
auspices of Secretary Root and signed 
at Washington in 1907, the five repub- 
lics had most solemnly pledged them- 
selves to keep the peace, to observe the 
provisions of their respective constitu- 
tions, and not to recognize any other 
government which might come into 
power in any of those countries through 
a coup d@’état or revolution. Although 
not a signatory of the conventions, the 
United States was given a moral man- 
date to bring pressure to bear for their 
enforcement. It will be remembered 
that with even less direct authority, 
and not much more provocation, we 
intervened in Cuba in 1898 to abate the 
public nuisance of disorders at our 
door; and we did it without the consent 


_of the Spanish government then in 


power in Cuba, whereas in 1912 we 
‘acted on the express invitation of the 
Nicaraguan government. 


. 
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Secretary Knox made public an- 
nouncement both at home and in Cen- 
tral America of the course to be 
adopted by the United States and the 
circumstances which induced it to use 
the marines and other armed forces for 
the purpose. In an instruction to the 
American Minister of September 4, 
1912, which he authorized to be com- 
municated to the constitutional au- 
thorities of Nicaragua and also to the 
revolutionists, he said: 


The policy of the Government of the 
United States in the present Nicaraguan 
disturbances is to take the necessary meas- 
ures for an adequate legation guard at 
Managua, to keep open communications, 
and to protect American life and property. 

In discountenancing Zelaya whose ré- 
gime of barbarity and corruption was ended 
by the Nicaraguan nation after a bloody 
war, the Government of the United States 
opposed not only the individual but the 
system, and this Government could not 
countenance any movement to restore the 
same destructive régime. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will, therefore, 
discountenance any revival of Zelayaism 
and will lend its strong moral support to 
the cause of legally constituted good gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the people of 
Nicaragua, whom it has long sought to aid 
in their just aspirations toward peace and 
prosperity under constitutional and orderly 
government. 


Suppression of Revolution . 


This was understood by the turbu- 
lent elements to mean that the United 
States would use force if necessary to 
suppress the Mena attempt to restore 
the Zelaya system of military govern- 
ment, and as a consequence the so- 
called revolution quickly collapsed. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
during that crisis the majority of the 
followers of both factions, and the 
Nicaraguan people in general, favored 
interposition on the part of the United 
States to restore order by whatever 
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means necessary, especially as such 
action had been requested in express 
terms by the constitutional authorities 
of ‘the smaller republic. And that 
likewise at the present time the pre- 
ponderance of opinion of responsible 
persons in Nicaragua is that the United 
States should take active military meas- 
ures to maintain peace, and not to per- 
mit the continuance of a bloody war- 
fare, which, even if it were to succeed in 
overturning the present constitutional 
government, would bring into power a 
régime which the United States could 
not recognize. As the frequent dis- 
turbances are mere personal struggles 
for spoils in which the defenseless 
poorer classes are compelled to take 
part against their will, any military 
action adopted by the United States to 
preserve order is a mere police duty and 
not in any true sense an interference 
with the right of the people to govern 
themselves; quite the contrary, it is in 
aid of self-government. . 
That this represents the sentiment of 
the Liberals as well as Conservatives is 
indicated by the views expressed at 
length in a book published in 1911 by 
J. M. Moncada, one of the ablest of the 
Liberal writers, who has recently be- 
come prominent as a General in the 
present Sacasa revolution. He says: 


Have we the right to deny the United 
States the right of intervention in our in- 
ternal affairs? By no means. But we 
have the right, the supremely human right, 
based upon civilization to ask, nay, even to 
demand, that the Nicaraguan Government 
shall be a government of legality and order, 
and that in no case shall the United States 
support tyranny. It is to be hoped that 
the spirit of the Knox Note may be raised 
to the dignity of a principle of government, 
like the Monroe Doctrine, and that it may 
be proclaimed frankly in the face of the 
entire world. There are no reasons for 
concealing this tendency of American poli- 
tics, as no power can object to the reign of 
order and liberty. 


THE ANNALS OF THE ÅMERICAN ACADEMY 


Since the Mena revolution in 1912, 
when the active support of the United 
States was given to the constitutional 


authorities, under a policy announced , 


through the legation rather than the 
flagship, there has been less internal 
disorder in the several republics of 
Central America, and their interna- 
tional relations one with another have 
been maintained in peace for a longer 
time than at any other period of their 
history. 


“Imperialism” 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
policy of the United States we must 
expect to be criticized; and our wealth 
and power will surely bring down upon 
us the charge of imperialism. Indeed, 
human nature being what it is, and the 
aims of foreign nations not always the 
same as our own, we must be prepared 
to have our motives misunderstood or 
misrepresented. But anyone who takes 
pride in the idealistic aspirations and 
achievements of his country should not 
fail to remember that, after one hundred 
years of the most intimate relations 
with the states of Central America, we 
have acquired not one inch of their 
territory, but on the contrary we have 
extended and enlarged their limits at 
the expense of the European powers 
who have been compelled by us to re- 
linquish their holdings; and we have 
saved the small republics from the 
threatened consequences of an alliance 
which at one time existed between their 
two boundary neighbors to the north 
and to the south; and we have pro- 
tected them from possible aggression 
by any American power with the excep- 
tion of the provinces taken from Gua- 
temala by Mexico. 

Nor have opportunities been wanting 


to us for acquisition of their territory. - , 


We have declined pleas for voluntary 
annexation and numerous offers of 
territory. In May, 1881, Guatemala 
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proposed to cede Ocos Bay for a coaling 
. station; in December, 1901, Costa Rica 
entered into similar negotiations for 
Port Elena; and in April, 1906, offered 
to sell Cocos Island for a naval or wire- 
less station; and in September, 1885, 
the government of Honduras made a 
formal proposal to grant to the United 
States the right to establish and main- 
tain coaling and naval stations on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, namely, 
in the Bay Islands and the Gulf of 
Fonseca, the purpose being “that the 
presence on this coast of vessels of the 
- United States would favor the interests 
of both countries and would create new 
ties of friendship.” 
Equally baseless is the charge that the 


United States is promoting “economic: 


imperialism” or commercial exploita- 
tion. Just the opposite is true, be- 
cause the Knox policy has succeeded in 
freeing Nicaragua from the ruinous 
system of monopolies and concessions 


fastened on it by the corrupt Zelaya . 


régime which had been engaged for 
many years in the sale and lease of 
government property and privileges for 
private gain. Relief was obtained by 
means of a plan devised by Secretary 
Knox and put into effect through the 
- Nicaraguan Claims Commission. It 
\ contemplated that all of the illegal con- 
“tracts, monopolies, and concessions 
should be nullified and cancelled, 
proper provision being made for reim- 
bursement when justly due. All claims, 
foreign and domestic, were to be 
passed upon by the Claims Commission, 
composed of two American judges and 
one Nicaraguan. This was an entirely 
new idea in our diplomacy and was 
intended to supply a deficiency which 
has long been recognized, namely, 
that there is no machinery in the 
„Department of State for determining 
“the validity of claims or apportioning 
equitably the extent and nature of de- 
mands which our government is fre- 
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quently called upon to urge against 
certain Latin-American countries; and, 
on the other hand, there being some- 
times a lack of confidence in the integ- 
rity of their courts, which are often 
mere tools of a dictator, neither our 
own or foreign governments are willing 
to submit to their decisions as final. 

It was to meet this need for a com- 
petent and impartial tribunal that re- 
course was had to the idea of the Claims 
Commission, which is not to be con- 
fused with the ordinary mixed claims 
commission, because although its mem- 
bers were of two different nationalities 
—American and Nicaraguan—yet it 
was not an international but a national 
court, appointed by and under the 
laws of Nicaragua. The Commission 
heard 7911 cases, representing 25 na- 
tionalities, and amounting to $13,808,- 
161, of which $1,840,432 were allowed; 
and that no favoritism was shown to 
Americans is indicated by the fact 
that only 7.1 per cent of their claims 
were approved, as compared to 12.7 for 
other foreigners and 22.2 for natives. 
By the adoption of the Knox plan 
Nicaragua complied with its interna- 
tional obligations, placed itself on 
record as opposed to confiscation of 
foreign property rights, and emerged 
as the only Central American country 
that is free from monopolies, conces- 
sions and every sort of economic im- 
perialism. 


CONCLUSION 


Bearing in mind these friendly serv- 
ices to the neighboring countries, and 
conscious of the rectitude of our con- 
duct in the past, we may accept with 
calm assurance the responsibility for 
the future development of the policy 
initiated by Clay, with all its implica- 
tions. Two of our objectives have 
been fairly attained: Americanization 
of the Panama and Nicaragua Canal 
routes, and elimination of European 
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dominion in Central America. There 
remains the third, the stabilization 
and support of orderly constitutional 
government in the five republics. 
This is in process of successful accom- 
plishment by the present Coolidge 
administration. ' 

Because of the new canal treaty, 
negotiated during the term of Secretary 
Knox, adopted by the Wilson adminis- 
tration, and approved by the Senate 
under the title of the Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty, the United States has obtained 
not only an option to construct a new 
interoceanic waterway across Nicara- 
gua but has also.acquired naval sta- 
tions on Great Corn Island at the 
Atlantic entrance and in the Gulf of 
Fonseca on the Pacific. It has therefore 
become increasingly our duty to main- 
tain order and constitutional govern- 
ment not only in the, interest of the 
Nicaraguan people but also to ensure 
the proper enjoyment of these newly 
acquired rights. And it is accordingly 
to be expected that in the not distant 
future the United States will find it 
advisable to negotiate a new treaty: 
whereby it will guarantee the inde- 
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pendence of Nicaragua, and will itself 
undertake to construct a railroad 
across that country to connect its naval 
stations as a useful measure for the pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, as a 
necessary means for the eventual con- 
struction of the new Nicaraguan canal, 
and as an aid to the economic develop- 
ment of the sister republic. 


In his recent special’ message to . 


Congress the President emphasized 
that- the United States as a Govern- 
ment has national interests in Central 
America apart from and more impor- 
tant than the commercial interests of 
its citizens, and that in preserving 
and protecting them he proposed to 
follow the path of his predecessors. 
And while affirming our special interest 
in the five countries of the Isthmus, 
our moral responsibility for their wel- 
fare, and our constant wish to be help- 
ful, Mr. Coolidge again made public 
declaration that we have no selfish ends 
or imperialistic designs to serve, but 
that on the contrary “the United 
States desires the independence and 
the prosperity of every Central Ameri- 
can Republic.” 


The Reconciliation of Fact With Sentiment in Our 
Dealings With Latin America 


By Wurm R. SHEerHerD, Pa.D., L.H.D. 
Seth Low Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE especial nature of the relation- 
l ship existing between the United 
States and its southern neighbors, and 


in particular those geographically near-. 


est to our country, renders the adoption 
of a definitive policy toward them 
exceedingly difficult. One of the im- 
pediments is that tenet of ours termed 
the Monroe Doctrine, about the mean- 
ing of which there has long since been 
a diversity of opinion. Originally put 
forth by a young and weak nation as a 
gesture of defiance to potential aggres- 
sion from abroad, it amounted at the 
time to nothing more than the assertion 
of a right to self-defense. The Thir- 
teen Colonies of Great Britain had 
been the first to gain independence 
from a European nation and establish 
a republic. By so doing they had set 
an example to the erstwhile dependen- 
cies of Spain and Portugal. Because 
of this conduct, the United States 
became the object of primary resent- 
ment on the part of certain European 
‘powers that viewed with intense dis- 
approval the rise of republicanism in 
the New World. Well aware of their 
attitude, it did not wish any American 
republic to be used by.them as a spring- 
board for the purpose of landing on our 
own shores. To its fellows it prof- 
fered no protection, and had no thought 
of controlling their affairs to that or 
any other end. What it had solely 
in mind was the national defense of 
the United States by and for itself. 


OBSTACLES IN THE Way 


` During the course of a century the 
Monroe Doctrine has undergone trans- 


formations that have caused it to veer 
widely from its early intent. That 
tenet has been utilized by the United 
States for the purpose of justifying 
acquisition of territory, of aiding the 
extension of commerce, of assuring the 
protection of American citizens and 
their property, and, by implication, 
foreigners and their possessions, in 
Latin-American lands where conditions 
have been more or less unstable and 
backward. Incidentally to the exer- 
cise of such protection, also, the 
Doctrine has been invoked as a means 
for enabling this country to manage 
the concerns of its feebler neighbors. 
So great indeed have been the changes 
that they might seem to befit a succes- 
sion of possible meanings attachable 
to the initial letters, M. D., since the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
For a while they stood for Manifest 
Destiny. Then they took on the sig- 
nificance of Masterful Domination, 
only to be followed by Money Diplo- 
macy and in turn by Much Deception. 
Even now to Americans and Latin 
Americans alike they may appear to 
be Mainly Dubious! 

Another obstacle to the framing of a 
definitive policy by the United States 
toward the southern republics is the 
state of mind called Pan-Americanism. 
On the basis of a presumptive identity 
of interests and problems between 
them, such a sentiment suggests the 
desirability of codperation for the 
promotion of the one and the solution 
of the other. In the nature of things, 
however, when the United States has 
become all-powerful and its twenty 
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sister republics put together are not 
so important, are not so rich, and have 
no such prestige as their northern 
neighbor, a practical application of 
Pan-Americanism may signify nought 
-else but what this country of ours 
deems needful for a joint welfare. 

An additional stumbling-block is 
furnished by the enormous growth of 
American economic interests, notably 
in and around the region of the Carib- 
bean. Between 1895 and 1927 the 
value of our investments there has 
risen from approximately $200,000,000 
to upwards of $3,000,000,000. Those 
interests have been accompanied neces- 
sarily to a greater or less degree by 
political concern for their maintenance 
and protection. It finds exemplifica- 
tion in the fact that the period in 
question has witnessed no fewer than 
thirty cases of intervention by the 
government of the United States in 
the internal affairs of countries lying 
within that area, as against virtually 
none prior to, 1895. Between in- 
creasing investment and frequency of 
intervention indeed there might seem 
to be an organic connection! 


Tue Force or HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


Serious as the foregoing obstacles 
are to the formulation of a definitive 
policy, the chief difficulty with which 
the United States has to contend is 
discoverable in a series of moral and 
sentimental considerations. Though 
they belong to the realm of the im- 
ponderables, they are none the less 
powerful on that account. That which 
differentiates the safeguarding of Amer- 
ican concerns in Latin America from 
measures pursued by European nations 
in their dependencies of one sort or 
another is the mighty strength of 


traditions prevailing among the states ` 


of the New World, with regard. to 
republican government, liberty, in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and mutual- 
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ity of interest in the defense of them 
all against aggression by foreign pow- 
ers. They constitute an integral part 


of an inter-American consciousness ` 


that has absolutely no parallel on ` 
other continents. European and Asi- 
atic nations may do with the peoples 
resident in unstable and backward 
areas outside of America pretty much 
as they please. Such freedom of 
action is neither applicable nor per- 
missible here. When, therefore, the 
United States enters upon a procedure 
indicative of or actually involving 
interference with the domestic affairs 
of a fellow American republic, whether 
justified apparently or not by cir- 
cumstances, the cry of “imperialism” 
is raised at home and abroad. 

If it be well-nigh impossible to 
embody in terms of a precise meaning. 
so elusive a tenet as the Monroe 
Doctrine, disagreement is no less pro- 
found when one attempts to define so 
comprehensive a thing as “imperial- - 
ism.” No nation has ever admitted 
officially that it has been imperialistic. 
Some other nation is the one whose 
behavior deserves that adjective. 
With the exception perhaps of certain 
Chinese emperors and presidents, in- 
deed, no governing individual or body 
voluntarily confesses that it has done 
or can do wrong. At all events,- 
whenever the government of our.own 
country has applied force to the deter- 
mination of a Latin-American political 
problem, the republic concerned and 
its fellows protest against a violation 
of the inter-American consciousness of 
liberty, sovereignty, independence, and 
mutuality of interest in their main- 
tenance and welfare. Thus a shock 
is administered to the traditions of 
friendship, good will and community 
of feeling handed down as an historical 
heritage.: 

How may the United States meet 
the logic of the situation without . 
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wounding the susceptibilities of small 
nations and large among its fellow 
republics, without doing injury to the 
spirit of inter-American associations, 
-and without setting at naught our 
own professions that recognize it? 
To declare that this country has no 
intention to take another inch of 
land from its southern neighbors is not 
a sufficient assurance. The extension 
of American power and influence is 
quite independent of actual additions 
to our territory. The fundamental 
point is, how can we square our needs 
and desires as a nation with genuine 
regard for the moral and sentimental 
considerations that the record of the 
Americas has made so binding among 
the twenty-one republics? How can 
we select a line of action, further- 
more, that will prevent the powers of 
Europe from carping at our alleged 
hypocrisy? 
Reference of matters at issue to the 
_ international tribunal set up under 
the European-centered League of Na- 
tions is untenable, because neither this 
country nor every one of the Latin- 
American states is a member of that 
body. Recourse to the court of ar- 
bitration at The Hague would be of 
scant service, because its objects and 
methods are unsuited to the peculiar 
) relationship existing between the United 
States and its fellow republics. 


Tue POSSIBILITY or ADJUSTMENT 


A means of action in harmony with 
the several phases of that relationship, 
and yet effective for the purpose, 
might be supplied by an Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
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ciliation, established on the basis of 
an agreement between this country 
and the Latin-American republics. 
To it could be submitted disputes 
arising among them which are not 
determinable by the ordinary agencies 
of diplomacy. Under its direction an 
investigation might be conducted into 
the sources and nature of such con- 
troversies and recommendations made 
for their adjustment. 

Such an Inter-American Commission 
of Inquiry and Conciliation, if properly 
organized and given loyal support, 
would be preferable assuredly to con- 
verting the Monroe Doctrine into an 
Instrument for general control over 
the affairs of Latin America, on the 
order of what an American Secretary 
of State some years ago declared to 
be its function, when he said: “The 
Monroe Doctrine . . . is an assertion 
of our right for our own interest to 
interfere with the action of every other 
nation in those parts of this hemisphere 
where others are sovereign ... and 
to say, if you do thus and so, even by 
the consent of the sovereign, we shall 
regard it as an unfriendly act, because 
it will affect us injuriously.” “We 
arrogate to ourselves,” he added, 
“only the right to protect; what we 
will not permit the great Powers of 
Europe to do . . . we will not permit 
any American republic to make it 
necessary for the great Powers of 
Europe to do.” Standing in this 
fashion the sedate old Monroe Doctrine 
on its head hardly comports with its 
historical dignity, and certainly does 
not render our relations with Latin 
America happier! 


Relations of United States Companies with Latin: 
America 


By Vicror M. Currsr ' 
President, United Fruit Company 


HE rapidly increasing trade re- 


lations with Latin America, now ` 


totaling about one billion dollars, 
together with the present discussions 
centering about Mexico and Nicaragua, 
make interesting a consideration of the 
“methods, management, and policy of 
United States companies engaged in 
trade with Latin America. We should 
' first- consider the conditions under 
which such companies must operate. 


‘Existing CONDITIONS 


All of the countries, without excep- 
tion, have enormous potential wealth, 
they are as yet not fully developed, and 
are largely agricultural. The era of 
manufacturing in Latin America is 
beginning and will doubtless progress 
slowly, but for a long time to come 
these republics will remain agricultural 
and in need of capital for development. 

The standard of living in the few 
cities is comparable to our own, but 
that of the masses of people is low and 
their consuming power—which has 
increased noticeably during the last 
few years—can only be raised slowly 
over a long period of years. The 
Latin American countries are thinly 
populated, mainly with Indian peoples 
scattered over vast areas, the majority 
of whom are still illiterate. Allow- 
ances must be made for racial and 
social differences and for customs, 
laws, and religion. 

The past few years have witnessed 
the beginning of an era of education, 
schools, road-building, and extension 
of wireless and cable communication, 


all due to increased commercial inter- 
course with the United States and 
Europe made possible by the Panama 
Canal and the new steamship lines 
which haye been established in recent 
years. Banking facilities have been 
greatly extended and loans of capital 
for purposes of public works, railroads, 
and other developments have enor- 
mously increased. Trade with the 
United States gained last year, with 
the exception of but four of the Latin 
American republics. 


Morvan NEEDS 


In the United States we have en- 
joyed. great prosperity. Our facilities 
for production have so greatly in- 
creased that for the first time in our 
history production is outrunning con- 
sumption and we are in need of export 
markets as never before. The United 
States needs badly the oil, nitrates, 
coffee, sugar, fruit, hides, hard woods, 
and many other diverse products 


which can be furnished by the republics < 


of the south. 

Latin America needs capital and the 
introduction of our methods of pro- 
duction, our splendid machinery, and 
railway equipment, in addition to our 
manufactured goods. | 

The mutual need is very clear and 
the stage is set for a great increase in 
our trade relations. 


DIFFICULTIES IN View 


No business worth while has ever 
been built up without difficulty and 
there are many factors which will 
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hamper the development of satisfac- 
tory trade relations with the countries 
directly south of us. On the one hand, 
there is instability in a few of the 
governments; there is fear of imperi- 
alism—economic as well as political; 
there is resentment of foreign invasion 
of capital. On the part of the United 
States there is the possibility of an 
indefinite foreign policy changing with 
each succeeding administration; there 
is a lack of adaptability on the part of 
our people, who, after all, have had 
comparatively little experience in for- 
eign trade and cannot as yet be called 
international-minded. 

United States companies, generally, 
fail to appreciate the value of foreign 
trade when built up in an orderly way 
according to the economic needs of 
our own country as well as of the 
countries with which we desire to 
trade. Our efforts towards increasing 
our foreign business have in the past 
been largely sporadic and vigorously 
pursued only in times of depression. 


DIFFICULTIES EASILY ÛVERCOME 


None of these difficulties are insu- 
perable from any point of view. Latin 
American governments are becoming 


more stable and all but a very few- 


have already reached satisfactory situ- 
ations. There should be no resent- 
ment in Latin America at having to 
borrow capital. The United States 
itself throughout its history has been 
indebted to foreign capital for much 
of its development. A creditor nation 
must always be helpful rather than 
harmful, otherwise it would destroy 
the value of its investments. 

There should be no fear of imperial- 
ism, for imperialism as an economic 
policy is valueless. About one per- 
cent of the foreign trade of Great 
Britain is with its African possessions. 
Our own Philippine Islands have never 
been profitable from an economic 
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point of view. Indo-China, under 
the protection of France, has most of 
its import and export trade with otber 
countries. From a political point of 
view imperialism is discredited and 
is not the policy of the United States 
government or people. It is now 
merely a bogey for narrow-minded 
propagandists. f 

Wise laws governing trade and 
commerce, which will control but not 
hamper development, are necessary in 
every country. The trend of taxation 
should be away from tariff on imports 
and exports, especially on the part of 
undeveloped countries, in order to 
avoid restriction of trade. 

There should be no fear on the part 
of Latin American countries of diplo- 
matic or other intervention. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that the 
State Department of the United States 
will not countenance unjust claims nor 
approve contracts or franchises which 
are likely to lead to diplomatic diff- 
culties to create monopoly or hamper 
proper development of our foreign 
policy. United States companies 
should not engage in foreign trade in 
any part of the world if they expect to 
be obliged to seek protection or in- 
voke diplomatic intervention. On the 
other hand, there must be respect for 
universally recognized international 
law which has as a basic principle, the 
protection of life and property. 


OPPORTUNITIES SHOULD Br SURVEYED 


United States companies engaged 
in foreign trade must make more 
careful survey of opportunities than 
has been the case in past years and 
must determine all factors involved 
before starting business, just as do 
companies operating in our own coun- 
try. They should not depend on 
concessions or special privileges for 
their profits, but should stand on 
merits of the business itself. It must 
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be remembered, however, that where 
public works are involved just. and 
equitable franchises and contracts are 
necessary to attract capital for devel- 
. opment purposes. 

In mercantile pursuits, banking, and 
all other ordinary forms of commercial 
intercourse, there should be no need 
for any special. relations. All that is 
necessary is a study of the laws of the 
various countries in which it is pro- 
posed to trade, and a determination as 
to whether these laws afford sufficient 
protection and a stable basis for 
figuring future profits. 

Large companies, and not small, are 
needed for trade with undeveloped 
countries. The risks are too great in 
foreign trade for small ‘amounts of 
capital except in the lesser mercantile 
pursuits. | Undeveloped countries 
should welcome large developments 
backed by large capital, for this 
means responsibility. ‘There is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in size, be- 
cause size in any company demands 
just dealing, efficient management, 
and service to customers and benefit 
to countries involved as well as to 
stockholders of the company. 


DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT 
‘ EXPLOITATION 


The era of exploitation is over and 
that of industrial and commercial 
development has arrived. It must be 
remembered that all past troubles 
involving,diplomacy have been caused 
by small, irresponsible companies and 
individuals, and by unjust concessions, 
sometimes improperly obtained; or by 
entrance of foreigners into countries 
where governments were unstable and 
revolutions too much frequent. For- 
tunately these conditions do not in 
general exist today except in the minds 
of uninformed persons. All the Latin 
Ametican governments have passed 
laws which protect against monopoly. 


_ THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


There are many large companies . 
doing business in Latin America today. - 


Vast amounts of capital have been 


loaned and very few difficulties have. 


been encountered where the companies 
were responsible. 

An example is my own company, 
United Fruit, which does not operate 
in Nicaragua, Salvador, nor Mexico, 
but is in all the other Central American 
countries as well as Colombia, Jamaica 
and Cuba. It has a larger investment 
in Latin America than any other 
United States company, and has never 
had to call for a warship. When the 
company was formed it had minor 
difficulties, due to inexperience of our 
officials not in sympathy with Latins 
and ignorant of the Spanish language. 
For more than a decade this company 
has had no serious difficulty because its 
contracts and franchises are not ex- 
clusive nor monopolistic. It has 
maintained a policy of encouraging 
long term contracts for the products in 
which it deals with citizens of the 
countries in which it operates; it em- 
ploys as many citizens as possible 
in its business. All of its officials 
are of the highest character and are 
never appointed until they have at 
least a working knowledge of Spanish. 


CONCLUSIONS 


United States companies must have 
even more efficient management, better 
operating methods, and management 
of higher character in Latin America 
than in our own country. These com- 
panies must be international-minded 
and must realize that the word “ Amer- 
ica” includes Latin America, Canada, 
and Mexico just as much as it does 
the United States. 

Under the conditions outlined im- 
provement in trade and _ business 
relations, as well as in educational, 


‘social, and cultural relations is inevi- 


table. The aroused consciousness of 
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reputable United States firms and busi- 
ness men as to the folly and pernicious 
effects of inequitable business trans- 


„actions, realization of necessity for 


square dealing, rendering of service, 
and development without exploitation, 
make certain mutual gain from þusiness 
relations with Latin America. 


The United States and Nicaragua 


By H. W. Dopps 
Secretary, National Municipal League; Editor, National Municipal Review 


S this manuscript is being typed 
news comés that Colonel Henry 

L. Stimson, as special representative of 
the President, has persuaded the Lib- 
eral revolutionists of Nicaragua to lay 
down their arms and cease their hope- 
less war upon the Conservative Diaz 
aided by the United States marines. 
The terms are reported to be general 
amnesty to all, some Liberal represen- 
tation in the President’s Cabinet, ten 
dollars to every man surrendering his 
rifle, and the guarantee of an election 
in 1928 supervised by the United 
States. The last provision may prove 
of some value to the conquered insur- 
rectionists, although in the past super- 
vised elections elsewhere have been 
more serviceable as a basis for action 
by the State Department than as a 
substitute for direct action acceptable 
to the defeated party. The news- 
papers report the Liberal leaders as 


asserting that Colonel Stimson an-, 


nounced that unless they ceased their 
turmoil their forces would be disarmed 
by the marines. Although this ulti- 
matum has neither been confirmed nor 
denied by Washington, it is probably 
an exaggerated statement devised to 
save the faces of the Liberal generals, 
and Colonel Stimson is to be con- 
gratulated upon ending a cruel war in 
which casualties, in proportion to num- 
bers engaged, were very high and which 
had degenerated into a guerrilla cam- 
paign conducted by roving bands. 
His task, difficult at best, was rendered 
almost hopeless because any solution 
he could suggest would necessarily in- 
volve the continuance in office of Diaz 
whom we had recognized as President. 
Moreover under the constitution, it was 


impossible to hold a new election before 
October, 1928. For these obstacles to 
peace Colonel Stimson was in no man- 
ner responsible. Recognition of Diaz, 
which has never been explained on any 
but tenuous legal grounds, seemed to 
arouse the Nicaraguan Liberals to an 
amazing degree of heat and for years 
to come our recent dealings with them 
will be used against us throughout all 
Latin-America. 


No New ELEMENTS [INVOLVED IN 
Lare REVOLUTION 


But while we can properly feel no 
pride over our participation in the 
Nicaraguan difficulties, the more one 
understands the situation in all its 
ramifications, the more difficult it is to 
point out how it might have been 
managed successfully. Unfortunately 
we North Americans are unequipped 
temperamentally and by education to 
understand our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande, and in like manner they are 
unable to understand us. A native 
poet wins distinction.and becomes a 
national hero of whom every Nicara- 
guan is proud. He is to them of more 
importance than a president of a huge 
corporation with us. How can the two 
peoples understand each other? 

This lack of understanding extends 
to those American liberals who con- 
demn our present policy in the Carib- 
bean as selfish and imperialistic, as 
well as to the jingoes who wish our 
government to extend its military arm 
to the Canal. Not long ago I heard a 
distinguished senator, a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, denounce our policy and im- 
pugn our motives in the Caribbean. 
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At the conclusion of his address he read 
a resolution which he intended to in- 
troduce into the Senate, calling upon 
President Coolidge to lead in the or- 
` ganization of a Central American 
federation in which the five republics 
would be combined under one govern- 
ment. In drafting this resolution he 
was utterly unaware that such action 
as he desired would arouse charges of 
interference and domination as serious 
as those he was at the time leveling 
against the administration. The sena- 
tor betrayed at once his ignorance of 
Central America and the source from 
which he had been receiving information 
and advice. 

In an address before the Senate an- 
other senator had this to say about 
the revolution in Nicaragua nominally 
headed by Dr. Juan B. Sacasa: 


The followers of Doctor Sacasa are today 
fighting for just those same principles of 
liberty and free government for which our 
forefathers fought in 1776. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that one would seek 
in vain in the history of our struggle for 
independence for a parallel to the brazen 
tyranny of our State Department in its 
dealings with the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Nicaragua. 


Neither the senator nor anyone else 
knows which party has a true majority 
in Nicaragua, but if his words mean 
anything they imply that the recent 
revolution had some sweeping political 
or social significance, equal at least to 
what has been taking place in Mexico. 
But as a matter of fact the late revolu- 
tion was merely another in a long series 
of domestic disturbances and armed 
revolts for control of the government. 
Everyone familiar with the situation 
knew that Nicaragua was spoiling for a 
revolution when the American marines 
_ were removed in the fall of 1925. The 

one just ended, therefore, was not part 
` of a world’s surge of peoples, nor was 
it marked by any new purpose or ideals. 
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There is plenty of land in Nicaragua. 
The government will give a farm to 
anyone who will till it; no oils or min- 
erals exist in any quantity; the people 
are not oppressed by foreign conces- 
sionaires; and as every man enjoys 
the right of suffrage there are no 
political chains to be broken. 

It is the sad fate of Nicaragua, how- 
ever, to be torn by an ancient and deep 
political feud between the two historic 
political parties. Granada in the south 
is Conservative, Leon in the north is 
Liberal. The party leaders and their 
followers display a bitterness towards 
their opponents which makes ordinary 
social and business intercourse between 
members of opposite parties almost 
impossible. I do not recall that I ever 
attended a social function in Nicaragua 
at which members of both the Conserv- 
ative and Liberal parties were present. 
A man is a Liberal or a Conservative 
before he is a Nicaraguan, and the 
bond between a Liberal of Nicaragua 
and another of Honduras or Guatemala 
is closer than that between Liberal and 
Conservative Nicaraguans. 

When President Zelaya was deposed 
in 1910 the Conservatives came into 
power. The elections of 1912, 1916, 
and 1920 were carried by the Conserva- 
tives as everyone knew they would be 
since this party had control of the 
government. From 1912 to 1925 a 
marine guard was stationed at Mana- 
gua, and their presence was generally 
interpreted as constituting a North 
American veto on a Liberal revolution. 

During this period two schools of 
opinion contested for supremacy in the 
Liberal party. One school, of which 
Dr. Sacasa was spokesman, seemed to 
prefer peaceful methods. Confident 
that the Liberal party had a majority 
among the electorate, this school 
turned its attention towards securing 
an election which would be completely 
supervised by United States’ agents, 
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The other element in the party, how- 
ever, led by militarists and would-be 
generals, placed no hope in a super- 
vised election and favored a resort to 
arms. These were the true leaders of 
the recent revolution and for years they 
have been living outside the country. 
They have established their economic 
roots elsewhere and have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain through a 
successful revolution. The Liberals 


who remained in the country, who had . 


felt the benefits of fourteen years of 
domestic tranquillity and who stood 
to lose their property and livings, de- 
sired peace. The exiles who returned 
to lead the revolt were moved by hun- 
ger for spoils and desire for revenge, 
which are, of course, the chief motives 
of Central American revolutions gen- 
erally. Their platform contained noth- 
ing new and held nọ fresh hope for 
Nicaragua. 

In Nicaragua, politics is a more seri- 
ous business than in the United States, 
and control of government by one’s 
party is a much more vital considera- 
tion. It means that you can live with- 
out fear of imprisonment or exile, that 
your property is safe from confiscation 
and forced loans, that you have an 
opportunity for pleasant employment 
in government positions; it means power 
and a chance to retaliate for the abuses 
which the other party visited upon you 
, when it was in office. Politics is a life 
and death matter, not a peaceful sport. 
The position of president is particu- 
larly attractive to an ambitious states- 
man because of the authority and ‘op- 
portunity which it brings. When an 
ex-president speaks of his previous 
term of office he commonly says, 
“When I was in power.” 


Smart WE ENFORCE 
CONSTITUTIONALISM? 


Following the popular success of the 
1922 disarmament conference in Wash- 
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ington Mr. Hughes called a Central 
American Conference in 1923, which 
concluded a group of treaties by which 


the five republics bound themselves to `. 


recognize only constitutional govern- 
ments in sister republics, and to re- 
frain from participation in coup d'états 
against the government of another or 
from intervention, directly or indi- 
rectly, in another’s internal affairs. 

As sponsor of these treaties the 
United States asserts that it will recog- 
nize only constitutional governments. 
Now it is often difficult to decide which 
is the constitutional government in 
Nicaragua. Peaceful entrance into the 
presidency is more by negotiation and 
arrangement among the leaders of the 
party than by election, and no election 
in Nicaragua has ever gone against the 
faction in control of the executive 
department of the government. `The 
1923 treaties were designed to discour- 
age domestic disturbances by empha-: 
sizing constitutionalism. But they 
are counsels of perfection not yet at- 
tainable in Nicaragua. Whether our 
policy to recognize only those govern- 
ments which we deem constitutional will 
hasten the day of peaceful succession 
to the presidency is highly doubtful. 

The attitude which we have assumed 
in Nicaragua, viz., that we will sup- 
port by force the government which 
we deem constitutional, goes farther 
than the minimum of intervention 
necessary to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of aliens. Followed to its logical 
conclusion it would lead to armed inter- 
vention in every Central American 
revolution. This would be greatly de- 
sired by all presidents in power, be- 
‘cause it would place them almost in the 
position of dictators. They know that 
they can control the elections, and 
with the fear of revolution removed . 


through the United States’ passion for Y - 


constitutionalism, their position would 
be a happy one. The complaint of 
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Nicaraguan Liberals from 1912 to 
1925 was that our marine guard con- 
stituted a denial to them of the right 
of revolution, but that we were not 
guaranteeing them free elections. They 
quoted Thomas Jefferson in support of 
revolution and asserted that if the 
right is taken away it is our duty to 
assure the opposition party a fair elec- 
tion. Otherwise, they said, the United 
States is the supporter of tyranny under 
the guise of constitutional government. 
Constitutionalism can easily lead us 
into this trap. 

If, as President Coolidge seems to 
believe, our sponsorship of the 1923 
treaties makes us responsible for at- 
tending to their fulfillment, it means in 
practice a serious extension of our in- 
terest and participation in Central 
American affairs. Heretofore we have 
been on sound ground. We have recog- 
nized our responsibility under the 
Monroe Doctrine to secure domestic 
order so that the established rights of 
aliens will be preserved. But our re- 
cently announced policy in Nicaragua 
contemplates more than the protection 
of foreign lives and property. It de- 
clares to the five republics: You must 
conduct your government in a manner 
recognized as constitutional under 
Anglo-Saxon theories of political sci- 
ence. Whether you like these theories 
or not, we believe them to be the best 
for you and it is our duty to make you 
follow them. 

If this is really to be a consistent 
policy it will involve more rather than 
less intervention in the future, beyond 
that which has been in the past suffi- 
cient to protect our legitimate interests 


‘and fulfill our responsibility under the 


Monroe Doctrine. Undoubtedly the 
United States lives more peaceably 
under its conception of constitutional 
government than does Nicaragua. 
Does it follow that it is best suited to 
Nicaragua? 
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Some Recent History 


A brief history of recent events in 
Nicaragua will make my position more 
intelligible. : 

As already stated, following the revo- 
lution of 1912 a marine guard was left 
in Nicaragua. Numbering only about 
100 men, it was nevertheless a deter- 
rent to any serious revolution. The 
elections of 1916 and 1920 were typi- 
cal Nicaraguan elections in which the 
“outs” can scarcely be said to have 
participated. But the Liberals claimed 
a vast majority of the electorate and, in 
many quarters, the United States was 
said to be supporting a minority gov- 
ernment by arms because this minority 
government was friendly. As a mat- 
ter of fact our government was inno- 
cent of any such intention, and was 
anxious to withdraw the marines en- 
tirely. But to do so was to invite a 
serious revolution which would en- 
danger the operation of the financial 
plan which was proving so successful, 
cause the destruction of an immense 
amount of property, and saddle the 
country with a heavy and unproductive 
debt. If a fair election could be held 
the danger of a serious revolution after 
the marines’ withdrawal would be 
reduced, Perfectly willing to support 
any party which might win in a free 
election, we hoped thus to prove the 
falsity of the charge that we had 
picked favorites and were maintaining 
them in power by arms. 

The first step was the adoption of a 
new election law, since anything like 
a free election was impossible under 
the old system. This was accomplished 
in 1922 and the first election under 
the new law was held in 1924. Regis- 
trations for this election were held in 
the spring of 1924 with the assistance 
of the present writer, who had drafted 
the law. They were quite successful, 
the charges of fraud being few and 
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inconsequential. The Liberal party 
seemed satisfied with the results and 
were hopefully looking forward to a 
supervised election in the autumn. 

But between the date of registration 
and the election a factional split took 
place in the Conservative government. 
General Emiliano Chamorro, undoubt- 
edly the strongest individual] leader in 
Nicaragua,. had returned from Wash- 
ington, where he had been serving as 
minister, to run for election to the 
presidency, a post which he had held 
four years before. President Martinez, 
although a Conservative, represented 
a faction of the party which was op- 
posed to the Chamorro group but too 
weak to carry an election alone. At 
first President Martinez wished to run 
for reélection, although forbidden by 
the constitution to do so. Finding that 
he could not carry the bulk of the Con- 
servative party with him, his group 
formed a coalition with the historic 
Liberal party under Dr. Juan B. 
Sacasa. Dr. Sacasa accepted the 
nomination for Vice-President, the 
nomination for President going to 
Solorzano, a Conservative of the Mar- 
tinez faction. 

The Liberal party, now having 
formed a coalition with the faction in 
control of the presidency, lost all in- 
terest in an election supervised by the 
United States, and it was now the turn 
of General Chamorro, who as President 
resisted all suggestions for a super- 
vised election, to demand supervision. 
The United States, however, did not 
press supervision and the election of 
1924 resulted in a victory for the coali- 
tion. Although considerably better 
than former elections, the election of 
1924 was tainted by some of the old- 
fashioned practices, and Chamorro 
believed that he had been fraudu- 
lently denied the-victory. ` 

After the manner of most coalitions, 
this one was unnatural and bound to 
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be of short duration. By a coup d'état 
Chamorro came into control of the 
army, had himself elected designate by 


Congress, caused Sacasa, the’ Vice- - 


President, to flee and persuaded Presi- 
dent Solorzano to resign. Whereupon 
as designate he succeeded to the presi- 
dency. The United States, however, 
refused to recognize him because he 
had attained the office by force, but 
also declined to intervene to restore 
Sacasa or Solorzano to the presidency. 
We were reluctant to send troops back 
to Nicaragua for any reason. Inter- 
vention in a peaceful state for any 
purpose is alien to our general policy, 
and properly so. 


‘Revo.urion Breaks Our 


Denied the fruits of their coalition 
victory, the Liberals now prepared, 
with the assistance of Mexico, for a 
real revolution. Dr. Sacasa preferred 
war with Mexican aid in money and 
materials to the risk of returning to 
Nicaragua to claim his right to -the 
presidency. Once the revolution had 
assumed serious proportions, Cha- 
morro, who could get no arms from the 
United States, retired and the Con- 
gress elected Diaz as President. This 
was the Congress elected in 1924 at the 
election which chose Sacasa as Vice- 
President. It was legally competent 
to elect a President provided the office 
was vacant. Solorzano had resigned 
under pressure from Chamorro but 
Sacasa had not resigned; he had merely 
fled the country for the good of his 
health. Many believe that he became 
the legal President when the President 


resigned, but the United States decided, 


that by flight and by refusal to return 
he had abandoned the office. Accord- 
ing to President Coolidge the office was 
therefore legally vacant and Congress 
was fully empowered to elect Diaz 
President. i 

Diaz has always been friendly 
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towards North American intervention 
in Nicaragua. He is an able man, as 
Sacasa and Chamorro are able men, 


_ but politically he is suspected through- 


Pa 


out all Central America. His accession 
to the presidency therefore added fuel 
to the revolt which now sprang up all 
over the country asif it had been mined. 

Probably our government believed 
that with a sympathetic man in the 


chair whom we could recognize as the | 


constitutional executive, an arrange- 
ment could be reached with Sacasa and 
all sides brought into agreement on 
some third party. But Diaz is so un- 
acceptable to a large element in the 
country that the Liberals saw fit to 
pursue their revolution, in spite of the 
assistance rendered Diaz by the ma- 
rines, rather than to come to terms 
with him. Diaz having been recog- 
nized as “constitutional” knew that 
he was guaranteed our support, and 
he got it as he did in 1912. In nego- 
tiating with Central American repub- 
lics, shrewdness and acumen are not 
the exclusive possession of the Ameri- 
can diplomatic representatives. 

My guess is that our government ex- 
pected to conclude negotiations between. 
the contending forces within a short 
time after the recognition of Diaz. If 
this had been accomplished, his recog- 


-nition would have been justified on 


practical as well as constitutional 
grounds. It failed because Diaz would 
not efface himself, because the Liberals 
wanted too much and because leader- 
ship had passed to the warriors in the 
Liberal party. For it is clear that Dr. 
Sacasa was not in control of his party. 
Probably by this time no single per- 
son was. Sacasa is a man of peace, 
and the charge that we sidetracked 
him because we wanted Diaz to be 
President is false. But his party had 
fallen into the hands of the militarists. 

After our recognition of Diaz there 
was probably no alternative to the 
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course we followed, partly because 
there was no single responsible leader 
among the Liberals with whom to deal. 
But recognition of Diaz, based on a 
doubtful constitutional point (and most 
constitutional questions involved in 
disputed Central American elections 
return doubtful answers), impaired our 
reputation and multiplied our em- 
barrassments. 

I know something of the efforts made 
to settle the Nicaraguan difficulty with- 
out intervention. I recognize some 
tremendous difficulties. Even at this 
date I am unable to say how a settle- 
ment could have been reached; but I 
believe that we weakened our position, 
at home and abroad, by falling into a 
discussion of constitutionalism. It is 
our business to decide whom we shall 
recognize, but we must not dictate who 
is to be President. Yet the latter is 
what constitutionalism leads us to. 
And if it is really to be our policy to 
enforce the 1923 treaties we shall be- 
come involved in repeated intervention 
and meddlings such as the treaties deny 
to the Central American republics 
themselves. There can be no consti- 
tutional government without free elec- 
tions. Are we to supervise and guaran- 
tee all elections in the future? 

I want to make it clear, however, 
that to our general policy in the Carib- 
bean there can be no serious objection 
in principle. In spite of modern 
developments our geographical isola- 
tion remains our chief military pro- 
tection. Our relation to the Panama 
Canal and our national safety demand 
that Central America engage in no en- 
tanglements with foreign powers. We 
can permit no such power to establish 
military and naval bases which would 
enable them to attack us in time of 
war. Indeed, the control of the policy 
of a single Central American govern- 
ment by a European state would be 
intolerable. This is what the Monroe 
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Doctrine means with respect to the 
Caribbean. We can permit no foreign 
government to intervene in Central 
America and it therefore is incumbent 
upon. us to look after the security and 
the property of their nationals endan- 
gered by disorder or revolution. 

The United States is accordingly 
obligated to do all it properly can to 
prevent domestic disorder and to see 
_ that the Central American republics, 
and particularly the more backward 
of them, fulfill the elementary obliga- 
tions of states claiming membership in 
the society of nations. In order that 
excuses for foreign intervention may 
not arise it is our duty to use every 
reasonable effort to prevent revolution 
and to secure the payment of just 
debts. When breaches occur it is our 
duty to bring pressure upon Central 
America to repair the damages. 

In spite of the talk in Nicaragua 
about democracy and equality, parties 
go in and out of power through coup 
@états, not through elections. It is 
proper that we should exert pressure in 
favor of the peaceful settlement of 
their political disputes. The United 
States’ influence against revolutions in 
Nicaragua is the greatest service we 
can render this harassed republic. 
Until the threat as well as the fact of 
constant domestic turmoil is removed 
little opportunity for progress exists. 


WHERE THE BANKERS Come IN 


The measure of financial supervision 
exercised over Nicaragua has been 
sadly misinterpreted by many well- 
meaning critics. Central America’s 
past financial history is marked by dis- 
honesty on the part of lenders on the 
one hand and defalcation by the bor- 
rowers on the other. It is impossible 
for her to secure honest, loans on rea- 
sonable terms without special pledges 
not demanded of more advanced states. 
On’ several occasions since 1911 New 
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York bankers at the instance of the 
State Department have come to the 
aid of Nicaragua. With the exception 
of about four million dollars still due 
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English bondholders, and about two 


million dollars to American bondhold- 
ers, Nicaragua has no foreign debt. 
At present she owes nothing to New 
York bankers as such.! The money 
she has borrowed has been extended 
at reasonable rates of interest and 
several times when she has been in 
difficulties her creditors have willingly 
suspended payment on installments of 


interest and capital. The creation of a - 


method by which she can secure her 
money on easy terms with the assur- 
ance that her just creditors will be 
satisfied not only removes occasions 
for intervention in the future but has- 
tens her national development. The 
United States knows that international 
loans make trouble when defaults arise. 
We want Central America to have the 
needed loans. We want the rates to 
be moderate but in order that serious 
complications may not develop we 
want the obligations met when due. 
If it were possible for us to with- 
draw entirely from Central America, 
knowing that she would be free from 
intervention and undue influence by 
other powers, I would unhesitatingly 
urge that we do so. One hundred 
years ago such isolation was possible. 
Today international trade and com- 
munications have developed to a point 
which make it utterly impossible. 
Nicaragua and other Central American 
countries need money. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of forcing loans upon them. They 
are anxious to contract loans because 
their leaders want more railroads and 
other indispensable public, improve- 
1Since the above was written Nicaragua has 


received one million dollars from New York 
bankers to tide her over immediate needs. 


Obviously the late revolution has created claims < 


amounting to millions of dollars which must be 
met from new borrowings. 
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ments. If money is not forthcoming 
from reputable bankers it will be ob- 
tained from speculative bankers who 
take speculative chances and demand 
commensurate compensation therefor. 
When such loans, perhaps tainted by 
fraud on both sides, are later defaulted, 
perhaps by a new government which 
does not consider the old loan as a 
moral obligation, the speculative bank- 
ers will solicit the aid of their govern- 
ment in collecting the indebtedness. 
But in fairness to our own security the 
United States cannot permit foreign 
intervention. Such being the case, in 


. fairness to the best interests of Central 


America it is the duty of the State 
Department to act as a responsible 
broker in finding loans for them on a 
reasonable basis. 

Don’t blame the bankers for past 
Nicaraguan loans. They have acted, 
oftimes reluctantly, at the request of 
the State Department. And don’t be- 
lieve that the United States marines 
are in Nicaragua to protect bankers’ 
investments. 

I am convinced that the Monroe 
Doctrine as applied to Central America 
works to the advantage of the five 
republics and to the peace of the world. 
They are backward states seeking 
foreign capital for their development. 
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Were they thrown open to unrestricted 
exploitation supported by the armed 
forces of governments whose nationals 
have interests therein, they would 
readily become another arena of fric- 
tion such as Africa and the Balkans 
have been in the past. 

Therefore, how inept you may con- 
sider our policy to have been in exe- 
cution, it must be clear that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which implies that the 
United States will act as a trustee for 
legitimate foreign interests in Central 
America, has not only contributed to 
the safety of the United States but has 
made for peace. It is unfortunate that 
in our handling of the problem we have 
so frequently aroused the suspicion of 
South American nations. 

But I trust that we shall confine our 
activities to insuring domestic order 
and fair treatment of foreign nationals 
and investors. I hope that we shall 
not consider it our duty to force con- 
stitutionalism upon the five republics, 
desirable as it may be when applied to 
ourselves. It is not necessary that we 
go this far. And I pray that in the 
future we may so act that we shall 
avoid mistrust by the people of South 
America. The time may come when 
we may need their friendship much 
more than they need ours. 


Geographic Determinism in Nicaragua 


By Warrine WILLIAMS 
Industria] Investigator and Consultant, Foreign Policy Association of Boston 


Y recent two months in Nicara- 

gua, and the four other repub- 

lics south of Mexico and north of 

Panama, make me believe that an 

intelligent judgment on our American 

policy is greatly aided by a knowledge 
of Nicaraguan geography. 

Tam quite willing to confess my own 
chagrin at learning in Bluefields that 
the whole East or Caribbean Coast 
is today considerably farther from 
Managua, the capital, than in the 
fifties, when Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
his Accessory Transit Company made 
millions by transporting thousands of 
gold seekers from New York to Frisco 
via the route of the proposed canal. 
Thanks to the present neglected sand 
bars and, disconnected river and lake 
boat schedules—also to rainy season 
bridle-paths and mountain passes—my 
trip over to the capital on the Pacific 
slope required, first, a night ride in a 
small motor sailboat down to Costa 
Rica’s Port Limon, and then a day’s 
train up to San José—there to wait nine 
days for a Pacific boat (three days) up 
to Corinto and into Managua over 
most of the country’s 125 miles of rail- 
road! As if in a country only one- 
tenth bigger than Ohio, the traveler 
had to spend as much time to get from 
Dayton to Cleveland as if he went by 
Paris! 


By-Propucts or GEOGRAPHY 


Some of the social and political by- 
products of such a geography certainly 
deserve listing: 

1. It is certain, for instance, that 
Bluefields and the eastern coast will 
always be a breeding place of revolt and 


revolution, unless either the canal or 
the long-planned—and long-prayed- 
for—railway is built across the jungles. 

With practically no opportunity to 
see anything of each other, the coast’s 
25,000 Mosquito Indians, negroes, 
mixed, and whites continue to distrust 
those 625,000 citizens of quite different 
blood over on the Pacific side, who 
today, as always, look upon the 
“Costefios” with contempt. Without 
better rail or water communication, 
years and years must pass before real 
progress can be made towards assim- 
ilating this “Mosquito Kingdom,” 
which became part of Nicaragua only 
after the pressure of the Monroe Doc- 
trine forced it out from under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain in 1894. 
From then until the present day, 
furthermore, every Bluefielder believes 
that Nicaragua solemnly promised 
Great Britain to spend a certain pro- 
portion of the district’s income within 
the district’s borders: “But in spite of 
that promise we send yearly up to the 
capital hundreds of thousands from 
our Customs House here—with hardly 
so much as a penny ever back for even 
the repairing of our disgraceful streets! 
Why should we be in Nicaragua at 
all?” 

In addition, the “Coasters” know 
very well that their daily beans and 
rice—Central American for bread and 
butter—cost much more than over on 
the other side. Naturally, many of 
them believe that they would lower 
these costs if the “Kingdom” were to 
be completely independent. As it is 
now, the coast is not able to raise its 
own food supplies, because it has too 
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much rain—also too many ants that 


carry out of the garden leaves twenty 
times their size! Nor is it able to bring 
the needed commodities across the 
miles of railless mountain and forest. 
Still further, it is unable to secure for 
itself, as earlier mentioned, what it 
believes is a proper proportion of the 
tariff levies against eatables from Costa 
Rica and the United States. And 
there’s the rub! For importation 
means not only tariff duties, but high 
ones, because in Nicaragua, as in the 
rest of Central America, the complete 
absence of direct taxes forces the gov- 
ernment to secure practically all its 
income by tariff (and liquor) imposts. 

So the long-standing bitterness 
against those unsympathetic Spanish- 
blooded leaders over in the far-off 
capital is likely to have vociferous 
expression at the table at least three 
times daily! And that is likely to 
cause serious trouble. . For it helps 
every leader to get plenty of followers 
if he will only promise to secure justice 
from Managua or, failing that, to 
strike for the district’s full separation. 
Even the least efficient of revolutionists 
can capture and hold’for a time the 
coast’s strongholds because the govern- 
ment troops, especially in the rainy 
.. season, can hardly get over the moun- 
tains, through the jungles, and down 
the rivers, to dislodge him in less than 
three or four months! 

So it is a matter less of chance than 
of what might be called “geographic 
determinism” that the east coast was 
the seat of the revolution against the 
president-tyrant, Zelaya, 17 years ago 
—as of all the arrangements for those 
loans secured by customs house collec- 
tions which followed. It was a natural 
result of all this, also, that Sacasa’s 
more recent armed efforts at the Presi- 
d. dency broke out in Bluefields—and, 
characteristically enough, broke out 
ahead of schedule! It is altogether 
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‘should have had his headquarters at 


the even more remote Caribbean port 
of Cabezas—as also that his revolution 
should degenerate into the recent stale- 
mate of guerilla warfare in which 
opposing groups of fighters found it 
extremely difficult to locate each other 
and in which, according to well-in- 
formed observers, battles occurred 
because these different bodies just 
happened onto each other! 

2. From this same geography of 
isolation there follows another factor 
which causes discontent and instability 
not only in Bluefields and on the coast, 
but in many other isolated parts of the 
almost roadless nation. His usual 
remoteness from the capital not only 
permits but practically forces the local 
Commandante or district governor to 
demonstrate the absolutism of a Span- 
ish regent, rather than the leadership 
of a republic’s civil servant. All the 
difficulties of the jungle forbid his 
getting daily orders, just as they make 
extremely unlikely any sort of check-up 
of his actions by the distant federal 
powers which appointed him. The 
natural result is that every province is 
likely to feel—and feel in proportion to 
the square of the distance—the pressure 
of the Commandante’s belief that his 
services are worth considerably more 
than his regular monthly salary. 

“In this district,” so the testimony 
runs elsewhere besides Bluefields, where 
it came.from high authority, “every 
functionary from the governor down to 
the humblest postmaster or policeman 
is sent in from Managua and virtually 
told to go as far as he likes. One gov- 
ernor after four months—on a salary of 
$250—took out $20,000! Besides cast- 
ing men into jail at his whim, he found 
a way of getting money from every- 
body down to the Chinese storekeepers 
and even the ragged little bootblacks.” 

It is not for us to scoff at this, for it is 
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a question whether any other arrange- 
ment is possible under these conditions 
of inevitable remoteness. ‘Indeed, one 
of the prime purposes of thus making 
the district’s head an appointee of the 
central government is to overcome the 
centrifugal influence of difficult trans- 
portation and so to furnish a sort of 
federal or national “safety-first”’; the 
moment disaffection or revolt is re- 
ported, the central power can get into 
the middle of the situation by changing 
all the important local heads! 

3. The same divisive tendencies of 
the national geography are also largely 
responsible for the effort to pull and 
hold the divergent political units to- 
gether by the wires of silver and gold— 
by that same financial system which 
helps make Bluefields discontented. 
This requires, in the astonishing ab- 
sence of practically all direct and all 
local taxes, that every city send in its 
collection of the tariff, liquor, or similar 


duties to the central capital—and then. 


hope to get enough back to take care of 
its own chief local needs. This control 
keeps the city in the power of the state 
in spite of all those leagues of distance 
—though it hardly lessens that spirit of 
“localismo” or local pride, which is so 
much more notable in Central America 
than “patriotismo.” Amongst our- 


selves, it is easy to imagine how every- 


one of the local luncheon clubs in New 
Orleans, for instance, in the absence of 
any other local income, would offer to 
lead a revolt if Washington were to fail 
to send back a proper share of the 
customs collected at the Louisiana port! 

4. As a result of all these factors, 
there follows one of the most outstand- 
ing of Nicaraguan characteristics— 
namely, a national politics which is 
based not upon’ principles but upon 
sectionalism, and which is expressed 
with a vengefulness almost beyond 
belief. 

Today the Conservatives, who got 
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their start with the born traders of 
Granada, when it was an important 
station on the old highway between 


Madrid and Central America’s capital . 


at Guatemala City, take their politics 
not only into the voting booth but onto 
the battlefield against the Liberals, who 
proudly boast their rise among the 
more remote, and therefore more pro- 
fessional and idealistic, citizens of Leon. 
Contemporary political history, accord- 
ingly, resembles a nation-wide feud: 
the years have come to represent so 
many imprisonments, persecutions, tor- 
turings, and killings that the suc- 
cessful winner of political leadership is 
all but forced, as a gentleman, to 
accomplish the ruination or at least the 
exile of those who, years before, mis- 
treated his wife’s uncle! So wherever 
the traveler goes in Central America, 
he finds hundreds of political leaders 
forced to live abroad pending the 
return of their party to power. (In 
Bluefields, I met a handsome, well-bred 
son of a Nicaraguan senator, who, as 
colonel in the battle of Pearl Lagoon 
last December, was captured and then, 
along with several other Conservative 


officers, deliberately shot by Liberal 


leaders! Luckily the .45 automatic 
at his temples did not take his life, 
though it destroyed both his eyes!) 

It is hardly strange, of course, that 
such bitter sectionalistic politics per- 
mits and favors the financial exploita- 
tion of these political opponents who 
do not flee—besides the financial and 
political advancement of the govern- 
ment’s friends. Few of us, surely, 
could resist the same temptation if we 
knew that the loss of our position 
would probably mean the necessity of 
living abroad for years! If all of us 
lived—and ruled—for decades in the 
face and fear of such eventualities, we 
would pretty surely do what the best 
educated and most intelligent people 
of Nicaragua have virtually been forced 
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by circumstances to do—agree, first, 
that a business career, highly subject as 
it is to such persecutions, does not offer 
. enough certainty of profit to be worth 
a born gentleman’s consideration; sec- 
ond, that political position, represent- 
ing as it does the risk of life as well 
as fortune, should offer genuine oppor- 
tunity for financial gain; and, therefore, 
third, that the political privilege of 
financial advantage by graft or “filtra- 
tion” should subject a gentleman to 
slight, if any, loss of social face or 
standing. 

5. When to all this is added the fact 
that the great majority of the country’s 
voters are illiterate, it becomes evident 
that the fundamental bettering of the 
situation calls for an active policy of 
mass education. But this, in the 
nature of the case, resembles all the 
other needs already mentioned: like 
them it demands the mastering of the 
country’s trackless geography. It re- 
quires the building of such rail and 
truck roads as President Diaz has 
recently proposed—including the rail- 
road to the Caribbean. But with this 
need of. roads, a whole great cycle 
starts—a cycle which proceeds to play 
a huge part in international as well as 
national life. For these roads are 
impossible unless the already restricted 
“national income is enforced by means of 
loans from outsiders—for the country’s 
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geographical politics naturally dis- 
courages thrift in every part of the 
social structure. These loans, then, 
are, of course, impossible without 
credit. This, in turn, is impossible 
without taking a mortgage upon the 
only large source of income—namely, 
the customs. Such mortgage, unfor- 
tunately, for reasons mentioned, is 
unreliable unless honest, “‘filtration- 
less” collection is assured. And this, 
finally, in the testimony of the native 
leaders of every sort, is virtually impos- 
sible except through the appointment 
of an American! 


CONCLUSION 


So it is evident that Nicaragua can 
hardly lessen its troubles without out- 
side help—and that seems to mean, 
willy nilly, help from us. But it is 
easy to believe that this help may 
accomplish more than we dare dream. 
For it will mean breaking the grip of 
that dreadful “geographic determin- 
ism” which has so long been the root of 
so much evil. It is to be wished, of 
course, that in giving that help, we 
may exhibit somewhat more tact than 
has been our habit and certainly, also, 
a greater willingness to show ourselves 
the friend of the Nicaraguans in 
general rather than, until recently, 
quite so exclusively the friend of the 
Conservatives as against the Liberals. 


South America and Our Policy in the Caribbean 
By C. H. Harme, Pu.D. 


Harvard University 


NE of the most significant aspects 

of inter-American relations dur- 

ing the past twenty-five years has been 

the increased influence exerted by the 

United States over the political des- 

tinies of the countries in and about the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
today we control the political future of 
Central America, Mexico, and other 
nearby Latin regions as effectively as 
if we maintained a formal protectorate 
over the entire area. It results from an 
evolution in international relations, in 
the balance or unbalance of political 
and economic power, which given the 
circumstances was as inevitable as 
the expansion of the British Empire or 
the rise of a modern Germany. 


New RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
DOCTRINE 


Whether or not our present rôle in 
the Caribbean, and more specifically in 
Central America, is to be regarded as 
but a development of the Monroe 
Doctrine is probably an academic 
question. Certainly it carries matters 
much farther than was contemplated 
by American statesmen in 1823. The 
Monroe Doctrine was in the nineteenth 
century a protective measure, but 
passive, negative in character. Our 
Caribbean policy is also defensive, but 
a policy of tutelage, supervision, active 
interference. The Monroe Doctrine 
was in the heginning wholly political. 
It has in the twentieth century come 
to be, involved in economic engage- 
ments which were formerly alien to it. 
Yet in the parts of Latin America 
nearest our shores a paramount and 
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permanent interest has arisen, a sphere 
of influence, which would have oc- 
casioned these recent. developments 
had the Monroe Doctrine never been 
formulated. And there are some who 
believe that to associate this permanent 
interest with the Doctrine serves merely 
to embarrass us in our relations with 
the continent at large. 

The. new responsibilities we have 
assumed imply, and have frequently 
resulted in, diplomatic or military inter- 
vention in the affairs of our immediate 
neighbors, intervention to avert like 
action by European states in defense 


of their citizens or investments, inter- _ 


vention to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens, or to assure 
at least peaceful, if not honest, elections, 
or to mediate between hostile or war- 
ring factions—in general to guarantee 
the strategic security of our own coasts 
and of the approaches to the Panama 
Canal. : To take a position in advance 
of trouble, we have come to exercise, 
as President Roosevelt declared, an 
“international police power” in that 
region. 

And the experience is not relished by 
those presumed to be its beneficiaries. 
It is likewise not popular with the 
peoples south of Panama. The recent 
intervention of the United States in 
the domestic politics of Nicaragua, and 
the recurrence of a periodical “crisis” 
in the relations between Washington 
and Mexico City, have as usual loosed 
floods of criticism in the South Ameri- 
can newspaper press. Not that. the 
present agrarian, labor, and anti- 
clerical government of Mexico com- 
mands much sympathy among the 
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upper directing classes of Argentina, 
Chile, or Brazil, and still less are the 
latter ‘concerned about the tragi- 
comedy of factional strife in the re- 
public of Nicaragua. But to them a 
vital American principle seems to be 
at stake, the principle of the legal 
equality and political independence 
of American nations. The United 
States seems to be setting up an “im- 
plied and partial protectorate” which 
may be extended to the whole of the 
western hemisphere. And the tend- 
ency runs counter to the growing 
power, stability, and pride of the 
nations on the southern continent. 
For them the old dangers from Europe, 
especially with the prostration that has 
followed the World War, no longer 
exist, and anything like North Ameri- 
can tutelage is more and more resented. 
Our policy in Central America can 
scarcely have the hearty acceptance of 
the stronger, self-sufficient American 
states. . 

Insofar as the Monroe Doctrine is 
associated with this policy, it is re- 
garded by great numbers in these 
southern countries today as a sinister 
menace to their sovereignty and 
dignity. It is unpopular among citi- 
zens of the stronger South American 
states because it seems to spell for them 

“political inferiority. It is disliked in 
the weaker states because of our 
assumed responsibility for their good 
behavior. Although for a century a 
protective shield of the weak republics 
against the ambition of European 
government, it has not been a force 
making for solidarity of sentiment in 
the two American continents. More- 
over, the extension of the Doctrine 
to mean that no territory on this 
continent may be regarded as subject 
to transfer to a non-American state, 

4 even with the consent of the parties 
interested, and the declarations of 
Roosevelt and Root justifying the 
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exercise of an international police 
power by the United States over 
backward nations, are causes of dis- 
quiet in the southern continent. Ifthe 
Doctrine is further amplified to exclude 
acts of aggression between Latin 
American countries, as seems implied 
in some public pronouncements of 
recent years, the nations of South 
America may see their liberty of action 
as free and independent states seriously 
impaired. In view of our interventions 
in Central America, therefore, it is 
not surprising that South Americans 
confuse Monroe’s declaration with 
“imperialism,” “hegemony,” “dollar 
diplomacy,” and analogous concepts. 

As a result, a rapprochement among 
the Latin American nations has been 
in progress during the past generation. 
It is not a political approximation so 
much as a growing sense of solidarity 
among writers, university students, 
and diplomats, the latter in their per- 
sonal capacity as the ambassadors of 
one people to another rather than as 
official agents. It has been perfectly 
evident, for instance, at recent Pan- 
American congresses. 


Buenos Arres—A Focus 


A principal focus in South America 
of the movement for a literary and ‘in- 
tellectual drawing together of Latin 
American peoples is Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Aires is the largest and wealth- 
iest Latin city on the continent, it is in 
closer and more constant intellectual 
and commercial relations with Latin 
Europe—France, Italy, Spain—than 
is any other city, and as a publishing 
and educational centre it has no rival 
in South America. French and Span- 
ish propaganda are open and persistent, 
because there they find their largest and 
most influential audience. This prop- 
aganda inculeates the ideal of the 
cultural and political solidarity of the 
Latin, or more narrowly of the His- 
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panic, peoples of the world, and is 
hostile therefore to the influence of the 
United States. It is spread about 
by articles in the daily press written by 
prominent French or Spanish writers. 
It is propagated by public lectures 
under the auspices of the Spanish 
Club, the Latin American Union, or 
the Hispanic American Atheneum. Tt 
plays upon the young and untried 
enthusiasms of university students, 
and seeks to bind to itself the interest of 
newspaper editors. It leaves no stone 
unturned, no opportunity unutilized, 
directly or indirectly, openly or by 
innuendo, to malign the motives and 
good faith of the United States. 


AGITATION OF STUDENTS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Indeed it is among university stu- 
dents everywhere, from Buenos Aires 
to Mexico, that propaganda against the 
United States is most active and secures 
a ready audience. Among them the 
new consciousness of racial and spirit- 
ual solidarity finds most frequent ex- 
pression. In all the Latin republics 
exist student associations, generally 
federated into a national organization, 
and accustomed to meet in national or 
international congresses. They inter- 
est themselves in politics much more 
than do students generally in the 
‘United States, and frequently express 
themselves on international questions. 

A visible organ of the Latin American 
movement in Argentina is the associa- 
tion called the UniénLatino-Americana. 
It was founded some four or five years 
ago by the late José Ingenieros and 
about a dozen associates, and its in- 
spiration was received in part from 
Mexico. Most of the rank and file 
are university students. It strives 
to initiate a movement of moral resist- 
ance to foreign imperialistic capitalism. 
A program of political, ethical, and 
‘social regeneration in each country, 
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and a new consciousness of racial and- 
cultural ‘solidarity, are to be the bases 
for later juridical, economic and even 
political confederation. As the ve- 
hicle of its ideas the Unión publishes a 
monthly review called Renovación, 
which is strongly anti-American in 
tone, socialistic in tendency, and re- 
veals a distinct Mexican imfluence. 
Although negligible, as a political 
factor, the Unión is interesting as an 
example of the kind of appeal being 
made to the younger generation to 
bestir itself against the “Colossus of 
the North.” N 

In Montevideo there is a similar ; 
organization of university students 
called the Centro Ariel, which takes its 
name and inspiration from the little 
book of José Enrique Rodó. In July, 
1925, both the Centro in Montevideo 
and the Unién in Buenos Aires pla- 
carded the city with protests against 
Secretary Kellogg’s well-remembered 
Mexican manifesto of the previous 
month. In Montevideo a meeting of 
“intellectuals” was called, at which 
the Mexican minister presided; but al- 
though there was much debate, no 
anti-American resolutions were passed, 
due, it is said, to the fact that the law, 
and medical students failed to sendy 
representatives. 

A similar agitation has been stirred 
up by the more recent misfortunes of 
Nicaragua, not only in Argentina and 
Uruguay, but in student and’ press 
circles of Chile, Peru and other neigh- 
boring countries. In Buenos Aires 
the Latin American Union sprang to 
the fore as usual, with a broadside 
protesting in the most vigorous terms 
against this “cynical violation of the 
prescriptions of international law,” 
repudiating the imperialistic policy of 
the United States and the “unspeak- 
able attitude” of the “adventurer({ 
Diaz,” calling upon the Continent 
to present a united front to “the plutoc- 
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racy of Wall Street,” and urging 
official recognition of the “constitu- 
tional” government of Dr. Sacasa. 
_ At the same time the somewhat more 

staid Hispanic American Atheneum, 
under the presidency of Dr. José Leén 
Suárez, issued a manifesto of solidarity 
with Nicaragua; while the association 
of medical students proposed to the 
University Federation of Argentina an 
appeal to all the student federations 
of the world to protest in Nicaragua’s 
behalf. The Argentine Senate, im- 
mediately after voting the annual 
quota for the support of the League of 
Nations, debated whether it should 
continue contributing to the Pan 
American Union at Washington. Fur- 
ther payments were vigorously opposed 
in certain quarters on the ground that 
membership in the Union was a sign of 
vassalage. No formal action was then 
taken, but the socialist Senator Justo 
announced that if Washington’s action 
in Nicaragua proved to be as atrocious 
as was commonly reported, he would 
move for the omission of the item for 
the Pan American Union from the bud- 
get. In Chile the demonstrations bore 
a more socialistic complexion. While 
radicals in the Chamber of Deputies in- 
troduced a motion placing the Chamber 
on record as denouncing American im- 
perialism, representatives of students 
and labor unions constituted them- 
selves into a “committee for the defense 
of the rights of Latin Americans” to 
agitate against capitalism and oli- 
garchy everywhere. A correspondent 
in Peru and a competent observer, 
wrote in the same month of January: 
“The papers devote pages to Nicaragua 
and Mexico. Borah is the newly- 
arrived Messiah. Buenos Aires and 
Madrid are swinging the cat by the 
tail, and the air whistles!” 

I would not leave the impression that 
all student associations are hostile in 
sentiment toward the United States. 
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Young South Americans, while easily 
moved to protest against what they con- 
ceive to be an international injustice, 
have generally taken the initiative in 
such efforts as have been made toward 
fraternization between students of the 
two Americas. The recent greeting 
from the association of engineering 
students of the University of Buenos 
Aires to the students of engineering at 
Harvard is a case in point. It is to the 
younger generation, however, that the 
propagandist directs his appeal. 


Basis FOR DISTRUST OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Distrust of the politico-financial aims 
of the United States frequently finds 
expression in radical and socialistic 
circles, and is very likely in part a 
reflection of certain radical reactions 
to the United Statesin Europe. Owing 
to the prevalence of extremist views 
among the laboring classes of southern 
European countries, and the close 
relations of these countries with Lat- 
in America through immigration, 
communist propaganda has met with 
considerable success, especially in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, the 
regions most exposed to European in- 
fluence. Foreign agitators have played 
an important rôle in the numerous 
labor troubles of Argentina and other 
states since the World War, and South 
American labor is likewise in close 
sympathy with the radical labor ele- 
ments in Mexico. For every crisis in 
the diplomatic relations between a 
Central American state or Mexico and 
the United States there are socialist 
meetings, protests and broadsides in 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santi- 
ago, and appeals to the government to 
seek no more loans from American 
bankers. - 

The rapprochement among the Latin 
American peoples is not confined 
to intellectual or socialistic circles, 
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although there the movement is most 
intense. It is apparent in commercial 
and journalistic, in military and dip- 
lomatic ranks as well. The Republic 
of Colombia, instead of sending its 
student officers, as has generally been 
the: practice, exclusively to European 
armies for advanced instruction, is 
placing them in the military academies 
of Argentina and Chile. Prominent 
economists and industrial leaders of 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile are advo- 
cating a closer economic union among 
_ the states of South America. Guillermo 
Subercaseaux, the most distinguished 
economist in Chile, advocates using 
the Tacna-Arica controversy as a lever 
for bringing about such a union of his 
country with Bolivia and Peru. Eco- 
nomic groupings of this sort, espe- 
cially if they include both tropical and 
temperate areas, would enable the 
component members to surmount many 
of their individual limitations, and make 
them more independent industrially 
as well as politically. And from them 
might ultimately flow a degree of 
political unity as well. 

The urge to something like a conti- 
nental consciousness, a spiritual and 
intellectual union of Latin America, 
finds frequent expression also in the 
ranks of journalism. The principal 
newspapers of South America are not 
anti-American in policy, but they are 
notably lacking in knowledge, or in 
sympathetic appreciation, of American 
problems and purposes, and are in- 
clined to stress the ideal of Latin Amer- 
ican solidarity as a counterpoise to 
what they believe to be the dangerous 
material power and imperialistic am- 
bitions of Uncle Sam. This comes to 
the surface whenever American policy 
toward Central America or any other 
Latin region is in question, and it must 
be confessed that it has often seemed 
justified by the editorial opinions 
quoted from United States news- 
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papers. We find it so, for instance, 
in Argentina in the columns of im- 
portant and influential newspapers 


such as La Prensa and La Razón. It | 


may possibly help to explain why the 
Pan American Press Conference held 
at Washington in the spring of 1926 was 
not attended by a more representative 
group of Latin American journalists. 
And it is interesting to observe that 
after the conference the talented 
Guatemalan writer who represented 
La Prensa visited Mexico and Central 
America on a special mission from his 


newspaper to advocate, not a Pan ~ 


American, but a Latin American news- 
paper union. 

In Latin American countries it is 
much more the custom than with us to 
appoint writers, intellectuals, to: dip- 
lomatic posts abroad. Whether on 
this account or not, it happens that 
among Latin American diplomats a 
hostile aloofness with respect to the 
United States and a desire to substitute 
Ibero-Americanism for Pan American- 
ism is surprisingly frequent. This is 
not only true for diplomats of countries 
about the Caribbean Sea; it appears 
among the representatives of more 
distant republics like Argentina and 
Chile. It has been stated recently 
that with two possible exceptions the 
entire Latin American diplomatic 
corps at Madrid is anti-American. 
The lack of positive information about 
the United States and its present 
policies, however, is as great among 


‘many of these literary diplomats as 


it is among the literary propagandists. 
Inspired by generous illusions, they 
show a disregard of the inevitable 
realities of the situation.which we-do 
not commonly associate with the 
diplomatic mentality. To the develop- 
ment of the indispensable elements of 


Latin American union, such as com-' 4 


munications, commercial interchange, 
industrial correlation, they do not 
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generally address themselves. Yet, as 
the Argentine writer LeopoldoLugones, 
has remarked, here is a problem “not 
-to be studied or solved by the heroie 
discourse or the flaming ode.” 
American intervention in the affairs 
‘of Central America, therefore, is a 
source of genuine disquiet, and lends 
itself constantly to the purposes of 
hostile propaganda. The more general 
considerations touching sentiment in 
South America toward the United 
States apply to all the republics of the 
continent. Everywhere there is an 
appreciation of the necessity of close 
relations, economic and cultural or 
educational, with the northern re- 
public, into whose orbit they are drawn 
whether they will or no; everywhere 
a desire for financial assistance, yet 
a half-concealed fear that American 
loans and industrial investment may be 
followed, as in the states of middle 
America, by political influence and 
pressure, endangering their national 
independence; a fear encouraged by 
foreign interests jealous of American 
hegemony in the western hemisphere, 
and ambitious to supplant it by an 
international grouping that would 
serve the political and economic pur- 
poses of certain Latin states in Europe. 
South Americans are alive to the de- 
sirability of inter-American codpera~- 
tion and solidarity; but many are also 
convinced that the disparity in wealth 
and power between the United States 
on the one hand, and all the other 
countries of the hemisphere on the 
other, makes equality between nations 
practically impossible and association 
with the United States dangerous. 


CONCLUSIONS 


American citizens may continue to 
prate about Pan Americanism. But 
\when—as has happened during the 
past year—the Department of State at 
Washington questions the right of the 
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government of Mexico to pass what 
legislation it pleases on its own internal 
affairs, and, for reasons never made 
wholly clear to the public, attempts to 
dictate to the people of Nicaragua 
what president they shall have, Pan 
Americanism in the ears of our southern 
neighbors becomes but as sounding 
brass. 

American statesmen in the past have 
frequently declared that justice and 
not force are to govern the free develop- 
ment of the republics of the two Amer- 
ican continents. And the American 
people have recently shown pretty 
conclusively that they are opposed to a 
diplomacy of violence. Nevertheless, 
the traditional confidence in the fair 
play of the United States, which has 
been the basis of its cordial relations 
with the South American republics, is 
seriously imperiled. As an Argentine 
has recently said, the friends of Pan 
American unity find it ever harder to 
combat the legend, which takes firmer 
hold on nearly every Latin American 
mind, that the ability to distinguish 
between right and might is no longer 
an attribute of Lincoln’s successors. 

However, taking things as they are, 
and without questioning the sincerity 
of the State Department in seeking 
the friendship of the Latin American 
nations, it is clear that what is needed 
is an intelligible declaration of Amer- 
ican policy toward the Latin American 
republics in general. It is conceivable 
that the difficulties of reconciling the 
legitimate interests and ambitions of 
large and small states, or of backward 
states and those more progressive, may 
be insurmountable. If this be our con- 
clusion, let us face the facts squarely, 
and while encouraging friendly rela- 
tions with other American nations, 
have it frankly understood that as the 
biggest and wealthiest people we re- 
gard our own interests in the western 
hemisphere as paramount and expect 
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them always to receive prior considera- 
tion. Richard Olney announced as 
much, as Secretary of State in 1895. 
Whether such relations can really be 
cordial, with nations daily more con- 
scious of their national individuality, 
is perhaps doubtful. But at least 
there would be less ground for mis- 
understanding, and we should escape 
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the uncomfortable charge of hypocrisy. 
If such a course is not unavoidable, 
if the United States is to continue to 


` 


codperate effectively in the develop- 


ment of a Pan American solidarity, it 
can only be by contriving more success- 
fully than in the past to square vital 
interests and national honor with its 
professions of friendship and good-will. 
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The Doctrine of the ‘‘ Special Interest” of the 
United States in the Region of the 
Caribbean Sea 


By Watuace THomeson, F.R.G.S. 


Author of Rainbow Countries of Ceniral America, The People of Mexico, etc. 
Editor of Ingenieria Internacional ` 


TJ NHE Doctrine of Special Interest— 
of the Paramount Interest of the 
United States in the region bordering 
, upon the Caribbean sea—is today 
proving its vital and vivid reality in a 
way that needs no emphasis of mine. 
For a century and three years, the 
Monroe Doctrine—of which the Doc- 
trine of Special Interest is the most 
vigorous offspring—confined itself to a 
reiteration of the separation of the New 
World from the Old, and of the ancient 
warnings that no non-American power 
might menace the Pax-Americana 
which this country has spread so be- 
nignly over the “American Mediterra- 
nean” sea. So recently as 1923, when 
Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, at Minneapolis and Phila- 
delphia made the latest official analyses 
_of the modern interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, every mention of 
possible aggression against the Ameri- 
can or against our Special Interest in 
the Caribbean was couched carefully 
in terms applying specifically and only 
to non-American powers. 

In this present year 1927, we have 
seen this Doctrine of Special Interest, 
this prohibition of aggression by non- 
American powers, suddenly extended 
to take in American powers as well. 
In Nicaragua today, United States 
naval vessels and United States marines 
patrol the coasts and the ways of inte- 

á rior communication, set up neutral 
zones at all strategic points, and supply 
arms and ammunition to the govern- 


ment we recognize there. And we do 
this for but one purpose, that is, to 
prevent Mexico—an American power— 
from obtaining a foothold, directly or 
indirectly, within striking distance of 
the Panama Canal. 

Truly, the Doctrine of Special Inter- 
est is a vital, living thing, growing and 
changing beneath our eyes today. 
However, its very history is a history 
of change, for the Doctrine itself has 
developed almost imperceptibly from 
the old Monroe Doctrine and today, 
in the terminology of the vast majority 
of our countrymen, we could substitute 
for every mention of the “Monroe 
Doctrine” the phrase “Doctrine of 
Special Interest in the Caribbean,” 
and not only not change the meaning, 
but actually clarify it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 


The slow development of the Doc- 
trine of Special Interest is, however, 
none the less interesting and important. 
Looking back over our history in the 
Caribbean region, I have become con- 
vinced that the actual motivating 
source of the Doctrine of our Special 
Interest on those shores is to be found 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. 
This treaty, it will be remembered, 
bound the United States and Great 
Britain mutually to share equally with 
the other in the control of any ship 
canal that might ever be constructed 
through the Isthmus of Panama or 
Central America. That treaty, signed 
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in a period of compromise and uncer- 
tainties in United States politics, was 
the thorn in the flesh which finally 
awoke the people of this country from 
the lethargy which in those old days 
(as well as in these latter years) be- 
clouded: every phase of our relations 
with the remainder of this hemisphere. 

Seen in this light, we can understand 
better the developments of succeeding 
periods, down to 1901 when the treaty 
of 1850 was replaced by the virile docu- 
ment known as the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, and we were launched into the 
full fruition of the policy of our Para- 
mount Interest in the Caribbean. That 
phrase, “paramount interest,” was 
first used by William M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State under President 
Hayes, in connection with the proposed 
Isthmian canal, and distinctly in con- 
nection with a Congressional discussion, 
in 1880, of a possible abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Convention. Hamilton 
Fish (Secretary of State under Grant), 
Evarts, and James G. Blaine (Secretary 
of State under both Garfield and 
Harrison) tied their historic and inter- 
esting contributions to the development 
of the Doctrine of Special Interest, to 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

The crystallization of American pub- 
lic opinion behind the Doctrine of 
Special Interest did not come, however, 
until 1895, and as a result of the pro- 
nouncement of the so-called Olney 
Doctrine with regard to the boundary 
question between Venezuela and Brit- 
ish Guiana. The well-known phrase of 
Cleveland’s Secretary of State in his 
message to the British foreign office 
was more ringing then than our genera- 
tion can perhaps appreciate: 

Today the United States is practically 
sovereign on this continent and its’ fiat is 
law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interposition. ‘ 

It was as an ultimate and rather 
direct result of this attitude of Olney’s 
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that Great Britain was finally con- 
vinced—after the Venezuelan incident 
was closed—-that she must give up the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty if she were ever 


to see the actual building of the Pana- 


ma or Nicaraguan canal. In this con- 
nection, it might be well to quote a less 
well known portion of Olney’s dispatch, 
containing his explanation of why the 
“fiat” of the United States was “law 
on this hemisphere”: 

It is because, in addition to all other 


grounds, its infinite resources combined 
with its isolated position render it (the 


United States) master of the situation and -, 


practically invulnerable as against any or all 
other powers. 


The reader of history finds it the 
fashion, now, to smile indulgently at 
Olney’s truculent phrases, and to 
sympathize with Lord Salisbury in his 
astonishment and polite indignation. 
But Henry Cabot Lodge, in this very 
period (1895) expressed a vision which 
we may well follow in our study of the 
Doctrine of Special Interest. He:said, 
in laying down what is sometimes called 
the Lodge Doctrine: 


It (the Monroe Doctrine) is not a doctrine 
of international law, and the attempt to 
discuss it or oppose it on that ground is a 
waste of words. Like the independence of 
this country, it is a question of fact and not 
oflaw. ... TheMonroe Doctrine . . . is 
merely the declaration that no foreign 
power must establish a new government, 
acquire new territory by purchase or force 
or by any other method whatever, or seek 
to control existing governments in the 
Americas. That is the principle which Mr. 
Monroe declared. If there is any dis- 
pute as to the meaning of his language, 
it is not needful to dwell upon it. That 
is what the American people believe he 
meant. 


I have set the year of the signing of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty (1901) as 
the date of the blossoming of the Doc- 
trine of Special Interest. And I have 
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_ between the two dates. 


a 
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suggested that in 1927, twenty-six 
years later, the doctrine is still expand- 
ing. A whole gamut of history lies 
It was vir- 
tually within this period that the de- 
fense of the Caribbean was clarified by 
the independence of Cuba and the Platt 
Amendment which made Cuba forever 
our ally in war, and guaranteed to us 
the naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
which is literally the key to the strategy 
of the Caribbean and makes it truly an 
“American Mediterranean.” In that 
period the negotiations with Columbia 
ended and the Republic of Panama 
leapt full-armed from the troubled brow 
of Caribbean politics, to solve the prob- 
lems of the location and sovereignty 
of the Canal over-night. President 
Roosevelt spoke frankly of the advan- 
tages and importance of the Canal to 
the United States, as well as to the 
“interests of collective civilization.” 
The Roosevelt diplomacy with regard 
to the Canal and specifically with re- 
gard to the recognition of the new 
republic of Panama as an incident to 
the creation of the Canal, set up defi- 
nitely and unquestionably the final 
doctrine of the primacy of the interests 
of the United States in the Caribbean 
region. The Roosevelt Doctrine also 
established the corrollary that even the 
interests of the countries themselves of 
that region were in many ways second- 
ary to that special or paramount inter- 
est of the United States, which is rep- 
resented so carefully in the phrase “the 
defense of the Panama Canal,” which 
dominates our Caribbean diplomacy. 


REASONS FOR THE DOCTRINE 


The Doctrine of Special Interest 
therefore has its roots in history, but 
the lights of today may perhaps cast 
more illumination than our search 
through the dusty documents of the 
Naturally the reasons for this 
Special Interest and for its manifesta- 
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tions of the present are three-fold— 
political, military and commercial. 

It is the political phase which is 
thrown most clearly into relief by 
recent developments. The threat of 
Mexico against Nicaragua has made all 
of us, who seek to follow the intricacies 
of Latin American diplomacy, realize 
the supreme political importance of the 
primacy of our Special Interest in 
Central America. It is clear, even to 
those who have not been sympathetic 
with the movement of American ships 
and marines and arms to Nicaragua, 
that should Mexico prove able to place 
in power there a Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, under obligation for its victory 
and for its stability to the Mexican 
government, the threats to American 
interests of every sort would be very 
serious. Such a threat might easily 
lead to a war with Mexico—for our 
Mexican policy may be elastic and 
overly patient, but threats at the 
Panama Canal find us, always, firm, 
alert and prepared. Even though such 
a war with Mexico did not come there 
would be—with Mexico dominating 
the government in Nicaragua—a con- 
stant and never diminishing fear that 
Mexico might establish and equip, in 
the Nicaraguan jungles, an airplane 
base constituting a continuous menace 
to the Panama Canal, or more likely, 
perhaps enter into secret agreements 
with the potentia] enemies of the 
United States on other continents. In 
any case, if Mexico dominated in 
Nicaragua, she would be, by that token, 
hostile to us, for our only real solution 
of the present Nicaraguan situation is 
to make Mexico our friend. Only if 
that desideratum were achieved, would 
the Mexican menace to the Panama 
Canal from Nicaragua be quickly lifted 
and forgotten. 

Our policy in Nicaragua, since Mex- 
ico’ entered the picture, has been 
definite and unquestionable interven- 
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tion, and were such intervention to 
continue to be forced upon the United 
States by Mexico’s activity there, we 
may be sure that from Mexico and 
Nicaragua would spread a policy of 
anti-Americanism throughout the Car- 
ibbean that would be menacing to 
political, military, and commercial 
interests alike. 

Charles Evans Hughes, while yet 
Secretary of State,.declared the object 
of the Doctrine of Special Interest,! 
“not to create but to preclude the 
_ hecessity of intervention.” And later 
on in the same address he stated that: 


Our interest is in having prosperous, 
peaceful, and law-abiding neighbors with 
whom we can cotperate to mutual advan- 
tage. ... The essential condition of 
coöperation is peace and this Government 
is constant in its endeavors to promote 
peace on this hemisphere. 


Primarily, in the interest of that 
Pax-Americana which is so described 
by Mr. Hughes himself, the precluding 
of causes of conflict is a basic policy of 
Washington in Latin America. This 
point must be understood and never 
forgotten, for it explains much, includ- 
ing the apparent discrepancy between 
our insistence on international law and 
procedure in our relations with Mexico, 
and our insistence in the same notes 
that laws be changed before they are 
voted upon in the Mexican Congress— 
because we struggle by every means in 
our power to avoid each possibility of 
trouble before it manifests itself. 

It is in the light of this fundamental 
policy—-that of prevention in advance 
.of conflict or difficulty—that the polit- 
ical phases of the Doctrine of Special 
Interest are to be interpreted. Politi- 
cally we must indeed have friends inthis 
hemisphere, and politically too we must 
follow roads that will avoid war even 

2Qbservations on the Monroe Doctrine, ad- 


dress before the American Bar Association, 
Minneapolis, August 30, 1923. 
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with our potential enemies. Thus the 
Mexican situation becomes a problem 
greater thanthe oil question and greater 


indeed than the mere protection of | 


American owned properties. Friend- 
ship and goodwill are essential to our 
Mexican relations and in those eras like 
the present, when friendship and good- 
will are lacking with Mexico, trains of 
new difficulties are started. These 
meander through the present and the 
future with aggravating persistence 
and with peril to the stability of the 
very policy of static peace which is the 
essence of the Doctrine of Special 
Interest. 

The political phases of the doctrine 
shade into the military. Primarily, of 
course, the latter are today concerned 
with the defense of the Panama Canal, 
but this was not always so. Even from 
the date of the Monroe Doctrine itself, 
and from years before, the military 
phases of the Caribbean region have 
dominated our whole diplomacy. Eng- 
land’s desire to have her own “special 
interest” in Cuba, which was a fortress 
in our dooryard, was strongly influen- 
tial in determining President Monroe’s 
announcement of his doctrine without 
England’s potent support. Maintain- 
ing and supporting Cuban independ- 
ence has been the most important 


phase of our relations with her, since * 


her independence. The two threats 
against the sovereignty of Venezuela, 
from Great Britain in 1895 and from 
Germany in 1902, had nothing do to 
with the Canal, which was not yet 
built, but they were none the less mili- 
tary. 

The Panama Canal, however, is 
today the outstanding element in our 
military strategy. When the borders 
of the United States were automatically 
extended to take in the strip of the Ca- 
nal Zone, all the military problems of 
the region of the Caribbean crystallized 
themselves. It became a simple mat- 
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-er of fact that the United States should 
be unhampered in Central America. 
This resulted in a happy state of things, 
for the countries of Central America, 
which could accept a fait accompli. 
Difficulties there were, of course, but 
the geography of the situation was 
overwhelming and convincing, and 
Central America accepted its obvious 
corollaries. 

The strategy of Central America in 
the defense of the Panama Canal is 
simple, and may perhaps be properly 
stated here. Guatemala has long been 
the base of the military triangle, for 
several reasons. The Guatemalan bor- 
der, along the southern end of Mexico, 
is paralleled by an American-owned 
Guatemalan railway, for one thing, and 
troops from Guantanamo Bay—the 
United States Naval base in Southern 
Cuba—could be transported easily and 
quickly to the Pacific, or distributed 
along the Mexican-Guatemalan fron- 
tier in case of trouble. Moreover, 
Guatemala’s friendship to the United 
States was vital to her as holding 
Mexico in restraint, and the Guate- 
malan “Alsace-Lorraine ”—Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and Campeche, taken by 
Mexico in the early independence pe- 
riod—-has made this staunch friend of 
the United States in Central America 
2 valuable ally, in her very quiet sup- 
port of all United States policies in the 
Caribbean. In recent months, how- 
ever, Mexican influence in Guatemala 
has grown, and probably today, the 
northern border of the American zone 
of influence is no longer that of Guate- 
mala. That line once passed over, 
there is no favorable strategic point for 
stopping an advance from Mexico onthe 
Panama Canal. Political friendship 
apparently has fallen down in Guate- 
mala, and where once the northern line 
of the Canal’s defense needed no dis- 
cussion, today it is a vital phase of any 
reasoning upon the military aspects of 
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that defense. In case of difficulty, 
Guatemala would have to be occupied 
by American soldiers; once they would 
have come as allies, but now the atti- 
tude of the Guatemalan government 
and people, rather more than problem- 
atical, has made this slight but signifi- 
cant change. 

Nicaragua is now more important, 
in a military sense, than before, first 
because of the apparent failure of our 
political links with Guatemala, and 
second because of the Mexican phase 
of the Nicaraguan difficulties. With 
an unfortified border along the edge of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, Mexico is, of course, likely 
to be careful not to start wars with the 
United States, even in Nicaragua. 
None the less, should Mexico gain an 
influence in Nicaragua, it is not unlikely 
that she would seek to hold that in- 
fluence as a hostage for United States 
friendship. Mexico, even with her 
limited resources, could of course build 
herself great aviation bases in Nicara- 
gua. She could furnish such bases 
with airplanes and with the Panama 
Canal only a few hours’ flight across 
Costa Rica, the menace of Mexico—if 
trouble brewed—would not be one to 
be taken lightly. All this, however, is 
a minor phase, compared with the dan- 
ger of Mexico’s hostility in case of a 
war with a European or Asiatic nation. 
Nicaragua has long been looked upon 
as one of the vitally important elements 
of the Panama Canal’s defense, and the 
Treaty of 1916, by which Nicaragua 
ceded the right to build the Nicaraguan 
Canal to the United States in perpe- 
tuity, also granted to this country 
leases for ninety-nine years to naval 
bases on both the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. 

The military phase of the Doctrine 
of Special Interest can be left with these 
suggestions. The situation was well 
summed up by Secretary Hughes in 
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the Minneapolis address, cited above, 
where he said: 


By building the Panama Canal we have 
not only established a new and convenient 
highway of Commerce but we have created 
new exigencies and new conditions of strat- 
egy and defense. It is for us to protect 
that highway. It may also be necessary for 
us at some time to build another canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and 
to protect that. I believe that the senti- 
ment of the American people is practically 
unanimous that in the interest of our 
national safety we could not yield to any 
foreign power the control of the Panama 
Canal, or the approaches to it, or the ob- 
taining of any position which would inter- 
fere with our right of protection or would 
menace the freedom of our communications. 


The commercial interests of the 
United States in the Caribbean region 
are today growing with a rapidity that 
few of us can believe possible, even as 
we see it, and even as we have looked 
forward to it. This was foreseen in 
the very earliest days of our nation, and 
yet the years that have intervened have 
seen only here and there manifestations 
of the genuine interest on the part of 
the American people as a whole in the 
opportunities offered by the tropical 
and sub-tropical storehouses which 
border the old “Spanish Main” which 
is now our “Mediterranean.” 

Cuba is, today, as you have heard, 
the scene of the second largest invest- 
ment of United States capital abroad— 
one and three-quarters billions of dol- 
lars are at work there, not only in sugar 
plantations but in railways and facto- 
ries and in myriad corners of the rich 
land whose wealth has been increased 
from almost nothing to many fold the 
total of American investments, by the 
mere prosperity that has flowed in the 
wake of those American millions. But 
even Cuba was, until a very few years 
ago, a “speculative” investment. We 
knew that today would come, with its 
sound securities and its low interest 
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rates, but even yet we hardly realize . 
that it is here. 

Porto Rico has grown, and prospered, 
but Porto Rico is of our own nation, 
and prosperity is assured her. Haiti 
and Santo Domingo are our wards, 
and friends,—the two republics of the 
island where American marines have 
stood guard for many years, and still 
stand in Haiti. The ‘Special Interest” 
of the United States there is definitely 


commercial, and concerned perhaps 


equally with the security of American 
investments and with the prosperity of 
the French negro republic. Commer-- 
cial, too, are the interests in Venezuela į 
and in Colombia, the former the scene 
of the second largest investment of 
American dollars in oil fields, with 
Colombia virtually third in this group 
and at the same time one of the most 
prodigiously wealthy lands (in poten- 
tiality) in the whole world. Mexico, 
at the moment, may be left out even of 
this list of commercial interests, for the 
commercial interests of our nationals 
in Mexico are just now considerably 
more of a cross than a crown to the 
Department of State and to us all, on 
both sides of the border. Yet the time 
will come again (as the present govern- 
ment of Mexico confidently expects, by 
the way) when American money will} 
reénter Mexico, under new conditions 
and with new guarantees which are 
perhaps yet to appear but may none 
the less be assumed as a matter of time. 
In Central America the chief United 
States commercial interests are in vast 
plantations of tropical fruits and in 
railways, interests which are growing 
and which in time will include also 
grazing lands for cattle needed, in a few 
years, for food in this country, and 
thence through grazing into agricul- 
tural wealth of grains and produce of 
every kind. The railways, then, wil}. 
reach out with highways, and these, too, 
probably representing American capital, 
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The whole prospect is colorful, and 
hopeful in the extreme, for those are 
the investments that make for peace 
and for prosperity, and for those excel- 
lent neighbors of whom Mr. Hughes 
spoke. 

The investments of United States 
dollars, and therefore the United 
States commercial interests, are not 
confined to industrial projects, how- 
ever. There is a growing investment 
in government securities. 

There is not space here for me to 
discuss American investments in the 
Caribbean. I have only one phase of 
it to point out to you, and that is that 
within the past three years, literally, 
the whole attitude of the American in- 
vesting public has changed toward the 
securities of the Caribbean countries. 
In 1923 when the republic of El Salva- 
dor was seeking a loan in the United 
States, the issue had, ultimately, tobe 
underwritten on the private credit of 
the railways of both Guatemala and 
Salvador, and an elaborate system of 
guaranteeing the payments had to be 
worked out, before the loan could be 
put on the market. So successful were 
these safeguards, however, that the 
investing public bought the bonds at 
par, and today the credit of El Salvador 
has been established definitely, by her 
use of these funds to handle her pre- 
vious debts, to build railways and 
roads, and to pave streets and build 
drainage systems. A few months ago 
a similar loan for Costa Rica was 
floated, after competitive bidding, by 
the bankers themselves, and tomorrow 
loans needed in Honduras and Guate- 
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mala will doubtless be successfully 
handled. Even Nicaragua, despite the 
present era of civil war, will before long 
be in the market for a loan and will 
probably find herself well received by 
the investors of this discriminating 
market. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are the elements that 
together form the background of the 
Doctrine of the Special Interest of the 
United States in the lands of the Carib- 
bean Sea. They are simple, practical, 
and grounded deep in the facts of life, 
of policy, and of destiny, perhaps. 
Through the years where the impor- 
tance of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Caribbean region has been growing by 
its own momentum, the Department of 
State has sought to meet the problems 
which have arisen with a certain con- 
sistency, and it is this consistency that 
we have come to understand as the 
Doctrine of Special Interest. How 
well or how poorly the succeeding 
officers in Washington have carried out 
the Doctrine has been dependent not 
only in their ability and vision (as 
public criticism so often assumes), but 
also on the slow or hurrying develop- 
ment of the facts themselves. Today, 
as I have said, we are looking upon a 
new development of that Doctrine. 
Prayers we may well offer that we have 
guidance in this crisis, that those who 
must choose and those who must act 
may see the right, and in the light of 
their unquestioned generosity and hope 
and striving to see that right, that they 
may go forward. 
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The Difficulties of Idealism in International Relations 


By Wam Harp, Esa. i 


Washington Correspondent, Consolidated Press Association 


N several occasions in these col- 
umns, with much unpopularity, I 
have endeavored to present to you 
some of the difficulties of idealism in 
international relations. I wish to pur- 
sue that same cynical course again. 
I think that whatever difficulties we 
have in Nicaragua come from what 
might be called adventures in idealism. 
For, let us begin by considering the 
material reasons why we should inter- 
vene in Nicaragua. The first is said to 
be the Canal. Well, we have a treaty 
with Nicaragua giving us the right to 
the Canal route; and if any Nicaraguan 
government should try to deprive us of 
that right, 2500 marines could get it 
back for us any time. Moreover, the 
gentleman who signed the treaty with 
us, giving us the right to the Canal, 
was Chamorro; and when Chamorro 
got into power by a coup d'état recently, 
all that we needed to do if we were 
specializing on being fearful about the 
Canal route was to recognize Chamorro, 
—which we refused to do. Therefore, 
our motive can hardly be the Canal. 
It is next said that our motive 
is commerce. What commerce? To 
talk about the commerce of Nicaragua 
for the United States is like talking 
about one more peanut for an elephant. 
It’s not worth one marine, let alone two 
or three thousand. Besides which, 
Chamorro was the very best friend of 
all American bankers and of all the 
villainous people who go and grow 
bananas down there and sell them to us 
and exploit us and the banana tree, and 
the banana peon, and the waves of 
the Caribbean, and all that part of the 
universe, by the dastardly device of 


growing more and better and cheaper 
bananas. ‘Terrible people! And Cha- 
morro was the best friend they had. 
And yet we wouldn’t recognize him! 
So it can’t be bananas—or mahogany. 

Next it is said to be the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is said that Nicaragua 
is disorderly, and we must make it 
orderly. Otherwise some European 
power will come along and land in that 
country; and the Monroe Doctrine will 
be upset. 

Well, what is the Monroe Doctrine? 
I’m not idealistic or modern. I’m for 
the old-fashioned Monroe Doctrine. 
It simply forbids those European 
powers to acquire new permanent 
possessions in this hemisphere. Does it 
forbid temporary landings? Not at all. 

Until very recent years we used to 
allow those European powers to send 
landing-parties at will into Latin- 
American states in order to protect 
their interests at times of disorder; and, 
when the time of disorder was finished, 
they invariably went away; and they ~. 
never did acquire any new permanent 4 
hold on American territory; and what 
they couldn’t do to us in the days of our 
weakness they certainly will not be able 
to do to us in the days of our strength. 
- I point out incidentally that the ad- 
vantage of the old system of letting 
them land was that when they had 
landed and shot a few Nicaraguans and 
had gone away, they had the unpopu- 
larity for it. Now we are so idealistic 
that we go and kill the Nicaraguans for 
them and take the unpopularity: our- 
selves. 

No, we cannot explain what we are” - 
doing in Nicaragua by talking about 
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material interests. We are far above 
material interests nowadays. We be- 
lieve that we are our brother’s keeper. 
We believe that we ought to be helpful 
to our brother. We do it to ourselves. 
Nobody from foreign parts put the 
Volstead law upon us. We believe in 
tyranny now at home and abroad. 

We are now getting into Nicaragua 
through three modernistic idealistic 
novelties. .Mr. Kellogg can’t stop 
them all at once. I don’t blame him 
for going along with them. There 
they are! They are recent traditions— 
but they are fixed traditions—in our 
diplomatic policy toward the Latin- 
American countries in the region of the 
Caribbean Sea. : 

The first is that we now refuse to 
recognize any government in Central 
America—or, for that matter, in Mex- 
ico—unless it has come into power by 
means of an election. We pay a great 
deal of attention now to elections 
abroad as well as to elections at home; 
and, as a regular Republican, I enter- 
tain the hope that the Jim Reed Com- 
‘mittee will be sent to investigate elec- 


tions in Nicaragua—and kept there. 


A friend of mine was in Guatemala a 
short time ago and met up with some 
leading Guatemalan citizens, and they 
said to her: “Your Senator Borah must 

„have the army with him.” And she 
said: “What?” And they said: “He 
must have the army with him.” 
“Well,” said she, “why?” And they 
said: “Why, if he didn’t have the 
army with. him, Coolidge would put 
him in jail.” 

Now they didn’t have a very con- 
.stitutional state of mind, those Guate- 
malans. {don’t criticise them for it. 
England didn’t have a constitutional 
state of mind when Henry VII won the 
title of King of England by winning the 
fight on Bosworth Field. That was 
the best way then to get a king for 
England, and it may be the best way to 
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get presidents in Central America. 
Who am I—who are you—that we 
should say? , 

Yet in Central America we now are 
going to recognize only the constitu- 
tional man. So, accordingly in Mex- 
ico we recognize Calles, who wants to 
take property away from private peo- 
ple and give it to other private people 
or the state, and who therefore is a 
“Progressive.” So all of our “Pro- 
gressives” in the United States say: 
“Fine! That’s for peace. Recognize 
only the constitutional man. Recog- 
nize Calles.” 

' But then when on the very same 
principle of constitutionality we go 
ahead and recognize somebody in 
Nicaragua who doesn’t believe in tak- 
ing property away from its owners 
without compensation and who is 
therefore a reactionary, all our Progres- 
sives say: “Frightful! Horrible! 
Outrageous!” 

So we finally come to the strange 
situation, in which about half of the 
United States says “We are for Diaz 
for President of Nicaragua”; and the 
other half says “We are for Sacasa for 
President of Nicaragua.” 

I expect presently to seé campaign 
processions in American cities going 
down the streets in favor of this man or 
that man for President of Guatemala 
and President of Costa Rica. 

And what’s the result? Why, it’s all 
so difficult and so complicated that 
ultimately, of course, people say: “Oh, 
leave it to Frank Kellogg. He’s just 
as honest as anybody else. He’s just 
as able as anybody else. He has time 
to read all the dispatches from Nica- 
ragua. -Perhaps he even can read the 
Nicaraguan constitution in Spanish. 
He knows more about it than I do. 
Let it go at that!’ In other words, in 
practice, this new principle of recogniz- 
ing only constitutional governments, 
instead of recognizing any and all actual 
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dé facto governments, means simply 
that you leave the power of upbuilding 
or of upsetting foreign governments to 


the Secretary of State,—which means . 


further, in practice, that you leave it 
largely to the head of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs Division of the State De- 
partment,—and who is it? A very 
fine fellow, incidentally, but you don’t 
know his name! 

De facto recognition is automatic. 
Constitutional recognition is autocratic. 
I prefer the former. But we’ve adopt- 
ed the latter. Novelty number one. 

Novelty number two is the embargo 
on the exportation of private munitions 
to revolutionists in these Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. That’s for peace, isn’t 
it? Everybody has been in favor of it 
who is for peace. Allright! First we 
recognize Diaz because he’s constitu- 
tional. Next we logically conclude 
that his rival Sacasa is unconstitutional 
and illegitimate and a revolutionary. 
So we thereupon see to it that Sacasa 
can get no munitions from our private 
manufacturers. All for peace! Why 
should pacifists and idealists and 
Leaguers and worriers about the affairs 
of other countries complain? 

Third! Not content with saying 
that so-and-so is the only right ruler of 
a sister republic and not content with 
preventing his enemies from de-electing 
him by the accustomed methods of 
their country, we say: “We must help 
this good man some more—and still 
farther—to stay in power.” 

How do we know he’s a good man? 
Why, his soldiers counted the votes. 
That’s how we know. 

So we take the public arms of the 
United States out of our public govern- 
mental arsenals and we sell those arms 
to our constitutional pet so that he can 
kill all the unconstitutional people in 
his environment. That’s our third 
idealism in our new modern chore of 
being our brother’s keeper. 
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When we did it for the Obregon- 
Calles régime in Mexico, our “Pro- 
gressives” didn’t complain, did they? 
No. They like Calles. But when we 
do it for Diaz, they complain bitterly. 
Why? Because they don’t like Diaz. 
Thus we disrupt ourselves in our own 
internal politics by trying to settle the 
politics of foreign countries. 

Now, for myself, as I have intimated, 
I’m a black reactionary. I don’t be- 
lieve in spending our national time 
laboring for the pacification and beati- 
fication of the domestic affairs of 
Central American Republics. I’m 
backward-looking. I suspect Mr. Kel- 
logg is, too; but he’s in office and he’s 
practical and he has to take our present 
established policies and momentums 
largely as he finds them. I’m not in 
office. And perhaps I’m not practical. 
I really have a strange little narrow 
idealism of my own. I’m for this coun- 


_try; and Pm for treating all foreign 


countries exactly alike. First, I would 
recognize any foreign government ac- 
tually capable of reasonably discharg- 
ing its international duties. Next I 
would allow our private manufacturers 
of arms to sell arms to everybody im- 
partially—or to nobody impartially. 
Third, I would not permit the public 
arms out of the public arsenals of the 
United States to be sold to any foreign 
government anywhere in the world. 

Such would be my preferences. I’ve 
been overruled. I’m accustomed to 
being overruled. I don’t mind. Per- 
haps, too, as I’ve already: humbly said, 
I’m wrong. I want Nicaragua free. 
Perhaps Mr. Kellogg will free it faster 
than I. 

Now TIl be really cynical. You see, 
if my policy were adopted and if we 
left the Nicaraguan people entirely 


alone, they might go ahead for decades ` 


and decades and decades and not 
change much toward more nationalism, 
toward more patriotism, toward better 
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public service for themselves. That 
was the way with the Dominicans. 
For many decades they subordinated 
patriotism to plunder just because my 
policy of leaving them alone was 
adopted and followed. 

Well now! If we keep on interven- 
ing in Nicaragua, we shall nationalize 
Nicaragua. We shall arouse Nicara- 
gua’s patriotism. 

What have we in Nicaragua now? 
A distracted un-nationalized factional 
unpatriotic people. Yes. For look! 
Stop idealizing, and look! 

There’s a whole big political party 
down there—the Conservative Party 
under Diaz—which is openly willing 
to be maintained in power by foreign 
bayonets. Then there are Diaz’s op- 
ponents—the Liberals—led by Sacasa. 
What of Sacasa? Why, Sacasa came 
to this country and did his best to get 
us to put him back into power by force. 

So you have the two heads of the two 
great political parties in Nicaragua 
perfectly ready to seek foreign aid, 
against their own countrymen. 

I don’t criticise them for it. We 
English-Americans, when we were yet 
in England, used to do the same thing. 
We used to ask the French to help us 
against our monarch. We got Magna 
Carta partly through intrigues with 
the French. It’s all a matter of his- 
torical development, of historical stages 
of progress. 

Our intervention will perhaps hasten 
those stages in Nicaragua. It perhaps 
will do to the people of Nicaragua what 
I have seen done to the people of 
Ireland, of Egypt, of India, by the 
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intervention of Britain. It perhaps 
will give us—sooner than we otherwise 
would have had it—a Nicaragua 
patriotically united against the for- 
eigner and patriotically bent on a better 
Nicaraguan government—ol, by, and 
for Nicaragua. : 

Our interventionists say they wan 
a better Nicaragua. I warn them: 
they'll get it. They'll get it faster 
their way than mine. 

My way—of non-intervention— 
would leave it to nature. They artifi- 
cially—by intervention—will stimulate 
Nicaraguan xenophobia, chauvinism, 
jingoism. I would cure the patient 
with fresh air. They are going to cure 
him by giving him serums and fits. 
Perhaps they’re more up-to-date and 
scientific than I am. Anyway I'll 
certainly say they’re more hasty; and 
I fear the patient will bite the doctor 
while recovering. 

The end, though, is bound to be the 
same in both’ cases. Managua ulti- 
mately is bound to be just as patriotic 
and accordingly just as independent as 
those formerly equally subjugated 
cities Prague and Belgrade. I do not 
worry about the outcome. I only 
propound the ad interim question: 

Why should we artificially accelerate 
a nationalism and a vigor which, when 
accomplished, may be unfriendly to us? 
Why might it not be better for us to 
allow foreigners to wallow in their own 
incompetence and impotence as long as 
they like? 

That’s the thing I can’t quite see 
from my narrow “little-American” 
Fourth-of-July point of view. 


Protecting the Rights of Americans in Mexico 


By Guy Stevens 
Director, Association of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico, New York City 


O state the “outstanding problem” 

in our present relations with Mex- 
ico, requires but few words. It is the 
problem of safeguarding, on the one 
hand, the property rights of American 
citizens, which, on the other hand, are 
being infringed by acts and decrees of 
the Mexican government. 


Waar Riguts Ars MENACED 


Closely related to this main problem 
is the question whether certain agree- 
ments made on behalf of the Mexican 
government, just prior to its recogni- 
tion in 1923, have been observed in 
good faith by that government. But 
as those agreements, in turn, had to do 
chiefly with the safeguarding of Amer- 
ican citizens’ property rights in Mex- 
ico, we may reasonably assume that the 
question of their faithful observance, 
or otherwise, will not in itself constitute 
any serious impediment to good rela- 
tions, once the main , problem has 
yielded to satisfactory solution. 

In general, there are three classes of 
property with which the Mexican 
government is dealing, or proposes to 
deal, in a manner which we claim in- 
fringes upon the vested rights of our 
citizens. 

The Mexican government has been 
taking, ‘and according to recent news- 
paper reports, is still taking, properties 
of American citizens for division under 
her agrarian laws or to provide village 
‘commons. We have made no point of 
the fact, as perhaps we might, that 
none of the estates of Mexican officials 
are being: taken for agrarian or com- 
mons purposes; or of the fact that the 


vast amount of public domain and the 
existence of other great estates would 
seem to make unnecessary such an 
occurrence as that involving the late 
Mrs. Rosalie Evans, over a small tract 
of only about twenty-seven hundred 
acres. We have simply contended 
that, in accordance with Mexico’s own 
Constitution, and a rule which has 
found general acceptance internation- 
ally and in most countries locally, the 
properties of our citizens should not be 
taken, even for a proper public purpose, 
without just compensation. 

The Mexican government, by its 
recently enacted alien land law, pro- 
poses to compel American citizens to 
divest themselves within certain peri- 
ods of time (in the case of American 
corporations, within ten years), of 
certain of their interests in properties 
lawfully acquired many years ago. 
Our government contends that this 
requirement involves a retroactive 
application of the law to the prejudice 
of the American owners of these 
properties, something which again is 
prohibited by Mexico’s own Constitu- 
tion, and is contrary to the generally 
prevailing idea of what constitutes fair 
dealing and legitimate procedure. 

Thepetroleum properties the Mexican 
government proposes to nationalize. 
It proposes to effect this nationaliza- 
tion simply by declaring, in its Con- 
stitution and new petroleum law, that 
the ownership of these properties is 
vested in the nation. The contention 
of the United States is that such pro- 
cedure is contrary, not only to inter- 
national law, but also to Mexico’s own 
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Constitution, both in its express provi- 
sions and as interpreted by her own 
Supreme Court. 


PROVISIONS OF THE Law 


Unfortunately there has been a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of the 
American public as to what this law 
provides. As recently as last month, 
a person, who has prominently, inter- 
ested himself in the Mexican situation, 
returned from Mexico and repeated a 
statement which has been made again 
and again that the oil companies are 
offered concessions running for fifty 
years, with a renewal for thirty years, 
giving them a total period of eighty 
years in which to exhaust the oil. 

In approaching the answer to that 
may I say first that the issue is drawn 
by the simple provisions of the Consti- 
tution and Law. Even the Supreme 
Court of Mexico has admitted,declared, 
and expressly decided that the oil peo- 
ple who performed certain positive 
acts before 1917 on their properties 
have vested rights to which the Con- 
stitutional provision, declaring petro- 
leum to belong to the nation, could not 
be applied, because such application 
would be retroactive and confiscatory 

of vested rights. Therefore, we are 

" dealing with properties which even the 

“Supreme Court of Mexico has declared 
were our property, and constituted 
vested rights. What happened was, 
the new constitution promulgated in 
Mexico, which became effective May 1, 
1917, simply declared the petroleum 
deposits in the subsoil to be the prop- 
erty of the nation. 

Now it is quite obvious that those 
properties cannot be the properties at 
one and the same time of the people 
whom the Supreme Court of Mexico 
declared owned them before 1917, and 
‘of the government or nation of Mexico. 
Therefore, so far as the title is con- 
cerned, there is no question. No one 
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disputes it. No one tries to explain it 
otherwise than as a transfer, without 
any expropriation procedure and with- 
out the offering of any compensation, 


` of the total ownership of these proper- 


ties, from their previous private owners 
to the nation. It is said that we are 
offered concessions for approximately 
eighty years. The inference has been 
allowed to obtain that that fifty years 
or eighty years dates from about this 
time. 

Under the law, however, there is 
provided, in the case of these so-called 
confirmatory concessions, a maximum 


’ period of fifty years, counting in every 


instance from the date of the positive 
act before May 1, 1917. Therefore, in 
any event approximately ten years of 
the period of concessions has already 
run. It so happens also that on some 
of the most valuable of these properties, 
petroleum works started about 1902 or 
1903. Whatever period the concession 
may have will date from that year. 
Therefore, in those cases, even if the 
maximum term of concession were 
granted, approximately twenty-five 
years is the only period remaining. 
Moreover, the law makes no provi- 
sion whatever, gives no authorization, 
for any extension of the original period. 
It is true that the regulations say that 
the period shall be for not exceeding 
fifty years, subject to such renewal as is 
provided by the law; but in the absence 
of any provision in the law for a re- 
newal, this provision in the regulations 
amounts to exactly the same as would a 
similar provision in the regulations of 
our Federal Income Tax Law. The 
law itself provides for a maximum 
exemption of $3500. The regulations 
come along and say you shall be en- 
titled to a personal exemption of $3500 
plus as much more as the law provides. 
Furthermore, we are not today dis- 
cussing the question whether this law 
should or should not have been ac- 
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cepted by the companies. The die was 


cast, as it had to be cast, before mid- 


night of December 31st last. We were 
told under the law that we must apply 
for these concessions before that time 
‘or we would forfeit all our rights. The 
word “forfeit”? is not in the law. It 
says we shall'thereafter have no further 
rights as against the government. The 
oil companies tried their best to find 
out what these so-called confirmatory 
concessions were going to provide, 
what the term was going to be, but up 
to midnight of December 31st we knew 
very little about it. Certainly the 
Mexican government did not stand 
bound on December 31st to give us any 
concessions for the maximum period of 
fifty years. They were in a position, 
if we had applied and come under the 
law on December 31st, to have given us 
on January Ist concessions for a lesser 

. term, which may perhaps already have 
expired, counting from the performance 
of the positive act. And, finally, some 
of the most valuable of these properties 
are owned by American corporations. 
Under the Mexican constitution and 
this petroleum law, no foreign corpora- 
tion, whether American or otherwise, 
may be granted any concession for the 
exploitation of petroleum in Mexico, or 
hold such a concession. Therefore, in 
the cases of some of the most important 
of these properties, the Mexican Con- 
gress has provided in the law and the 
Mexican government has asked the oil 
companies to accept an absolute nullity 
for these previous vested rights. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ISSUE. 


Merely to state these issues is to 
indicate where rests the heavy re- 
sponsibility for the present interna- 
tional situation between these two 
countries. Each of the issues has been 
created by the Mexican government; 
upon it must, therefore, rest not only 
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responsibility for present relations, but 
also such further responsibility as may 
ultimately attach to the forcing of 
such issues. 

There has been no aggressive nor 


_ offensive act on the part either of the 


United States government or its citi- 
zens. Their attitude has been wholly 
a defensive one—of resistance to a 
wrong, which the other party has con- 
ceived, and in the commission of which 
it will or will not persist, according 
solely to its own volition. 

When we thus come to a true per- 
ception of the issues which give rise to 
this problem in our foreign relations, 
we find ourselves face to face with the 
obvious solution. All that is required 
for the prompt solution of the problem 
is that the Mexican government desist 
from its wholly unwarranted course. 


MUTUAL Interest IN SETTLEMENT 


Every reason, which the American 
people and American government have, 
for desiring such a solution of this 
problem as will afford the basis for an 
abiding friendship between the two 
countries and their peoples, should 
appeal with manifold force to the gov- 
ernment in Mexico. 

We desire continued and increasing ` 


commercial relations with Mexico; but \ 


Mexico’s natural interest in such- 
commercial relations is even greater 
than our own. l 

We have other outlets for our capital, 
but Mexico needs it. 

While we have a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Mexican people, the 
interest of the Mexican government in 
the advancement and prosperity of its 
people should be infinitely greater than 
ours. But the course of the Mexican 
government, which has created this 
problem in its international relations, 
has brought about in Mexico an eco- 
nomic situation as serious as any with 4 
which her people have been con- 
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fronted in the present generation. 
Important industries have left the 
country. The operations of other 
important industries have been sub- 
stantially curtailed. In the petroleum 
industry, for example, as a direct result 
of the plans for nationalization, there 
has, within the past few years, been a 
decrease in the number of Mexican 
employees from approximately fifty 
thousand to about one-fourth that 
number, with about a proportionate 
decrease in the amount of revenue 
derived by the Mexican government 
from this industry. And finally, there 
is an ever increasing tide of emigration 
from Mexico of labor which is seriously 
needed there for the development of the 
country. 

It is our desire that peace be main- 
tained between these two countries. 
Many of us, however, will not agree 
with some, that abject surrend r in the 
face of a wrong is the surest way to 
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peace. History does not record that 
any individual or nation has ever 
gained from any other individual or 
nation the friendship, which must 
necessarily underlie an abiding peace, 
by any such humiliation. Such a 
friendship can be based only upon 
reciprocal good will and fair dealing. 
Moreover, until a matter is perma- 
nently settled, it will continue to hold 
any threats to peace which it originally 
possessed; and no matter is ever per- 
manently settled until it is settled 
right. i 

One of Mexico’s great patriots once 
voiced a sentiment which his successors 
today might well heed: “Respect for 
‘the rights of others is peace.” 

A reasonable respect for the rights 
acquired by American citizens, in due 
compliance with the laws of Mexico in 


-force at the time of the acquisition of 


those rights, would solve the problem 
we are now discussing. 


` Fundamentals in the Present Mexican Situation . 


By J. Frep Rrepy, Pa.D. 
Duke University 


HE present Mexican problem has 

three important aspects. One of 
them is legal; the other two involve 
considerations of equity, humanitarian- 
ism, and national policy. 


PROPERTY RIGETS or AMERICANS 


Citizens of the United States have 
certain‘ legal rights south of the Rio 
Grande: National sovereignty in Mex- 
ico is limited by international law to 
the extent that the nation is not per- 
mitted to expropriate the legitimate 
property of foreigners without fair 
compensation. There are at least four 
respects in which the organic and statu- 
tory laws of Mexico affect the property 
rights of American citizens: 

1. Foreigners are forbidden to own 
lands within certain maritime and 
frontier zones. Individuals and com- 
panies who possess such property must 
dispose of it within a limited period. 
Individuals may continue to hold the 
lands until death, and their heirs have 
five years in which to dispose of them; 
corporations may remain in possession 
until their dissolution. In both in- 
stances the value of the possessions 
may be reduced for the simple reason 
that the sale must ultimately be limited 
to Mexicans, unless the owners are 
willing to become Mexican citizens. 

2. Aliens are not permitted to own 
more than fifty per cent of the stock of 
companies possessing agricultural lands 
in any part of the Mexican republic. 


Corporations must rid themselves of. 


the excess within ten years; heirs must 
dispose of the excess stock which they 
inherit within five years. Once more 


the value of the holdings would be ad- 
versely affected because the market 
would be limited to Mexicans or non- 
American aliens, unless again the 
owners desire to become Mexican 
citizens. 

3. The Mexican government is ex- 
propriating some of the lands of for- 
eigners in carrying out its agrarian 
reforms. Since cash is not available, 
these lands are being purchased with 
20-year bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of five per cent. Moreover, the 
properties so taken are valued as for 
purposes of taxation, plus ten per ‘cent. 
Hence the foreigner is being paid far 
less than the actual worth of his lands 
and, even then, not. in cash but in 
bonds of uncertain value. 

4. According to the recent organic 
and statutory laws of Mexico, owner- 
ship of the surface of the land does not 
include ownership of oil beneath the 
surface, as had been the case between 
1884 and 1917. Those who, during this 


thirty-three year period, acquired lands © 


by title or the use of lands on long term 
leases are placed in two classifica- 
tions: (1) owners or lessees who paid 
extraordinarily high prices for their 
lands or who, prior to May 1, 1917, 
performed some positive act indicating 
that they expected to find petroleum, 
are compelled to exchange their titles 
or.leases for a concession lasting fifty 
years, with the possibility of renewal; 
(2) owners or lessees who did not pay 
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such a price or had not taken any posi- ' 


tive step to develop oil prior'to May 1, 
1917, are to be given preferential] con- 
sideration, but their titles and leases 
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are not recognized. The provisions 
affect the status of the property of 380 
companies, and all but some twenty- 
two companies have accepted the laws. 
The titles of the conforming companies 
embrace 26,833,335 acres; the titles of 
the protesting corporations include 
1,660,579 acres, or about six per cént 
of the entire area. But the non-con- 
formers produced more than seventy- 
five per cent of the oil extracted from 
Mexico in 1926. Companies of the 
United States are conspicuous among 
those protesting. They own eighty- 
seven per cent of the lands of the non- 
conforming group and produced (1926) 
about fifty-eight per cent of Mexico’s 
oil. The most important of the pro- 
testing companies of the United States 
are the old Doheny companies, the 
Sinclair corporations, and the Mellon 
interests. . 

Thus it will be seen that American 
landowners and oil men are suffering, 
or'are about to suffer, property losses 
in Mexico. In some instances the pro- 
cedure of the Mexican government, if 
persisted in, may be tantamount to 
confiscation. So much for the legal 
phase of the problem. - i 


Equiry anp Homan WELFARE 


What of the other aspects of the 
From the standpoint of 
equity and human welfare the issue 
may be baldly stated as that of “vested 
interests” of foreigners versus, if not 
the birthright, then at least the reform 
program of a backward people. In the 
development of nations and groups, 
crises sometimes arise when there are 
more important considerations than 
legal rights of opulent individuals and 
companies. Confiscation is difficult to 
define in view of the wide exercise of 
\ police power by modern states. Con- 
siderations of equity and humanity as 


‘applied to millions of people may out- 


weight the legal rights, not infre- 
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quently acquired in the first instance 
by shady transactions, of a few thou- 
sand individuals whose existence and 
happiness would not be seriously 
threatened by the partial loss of these 

rights. i 

Only in the last decade or so have 
the interests and welfare of the Mexi- 
can masses been taken into considera- 
tion. Calles and his colleagues are 
endeavoring to carry out significant 
economic and social reforms in the 
interest of the entire nation. During 
the régime of Diaz the wealth of Mex- 
ico passed into the hands of foreigners. 
These foreigners have conferred inci- 
dental and accidental benefits upon the 
Mexicans, but they have never con- 
sidered this their main business. To- 
day aliens own much more of the 
natural resources and other wealth of 
Mexico than do the Mexicans them- 
selves. Should legal barriers, erected 
often by corrupt and tyrannical rulers 
without the consent of the nation, be 
permitted to stand in the way of the 
ultimate recovery of the heritage of 
the Mexican masses? 

Mexico’s stability and prosperity in 
the future may depend upon the crea- 
tion of numerous small, independent 
landowners and the return of the lands 
to the Indian villages. Mexico pos- 
sesses arable lands in limited quantity, 
about one-fourth of its area being of 
this description. Americans and other 
foreigners own or contro] millions of 
acres of this land. If we insist upon 
and obtain the right of permanently 
retaining all of our holdings, other for- 
eigners would secure the same right 
under the most-favored-nation princi- 


‘ple. Mexican landholders would then 


be left in an inferior position. This 
would lead to revolution and possibly 
to the defeat of the whole agrarian 
program. 

Mexico’s future prosperity will also 
depend upon the conservation of her 
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fuel and water. The country has not 
yet reached the industrial stage. When 
it does, oil, gas, and water power will 
be needed. The Mexican nation is not 
using its petroleum. It is being con- 
sumed by foreigners; only about four 
. or five per cent being used in Mexico. 
The United States burns most of it; 
Britain consumes nearly all of the rest. 


POLICY or THE UNITED STATES 


Confronted with this clash, apparent 
or real, between the vested interests of 
our nationals and the Mexican reform 
movement, the United States govern- 
ment has applied all the resources of 
diplomacy in defense of the property 
rights of its citizens. Protests, re- 
monstrances, even threats have been 
employed—and still Calles pursues his 
policies. Apparently President Cool- 
idge has reconciled himself to the 
“positive act doctrine” in reference to 
the oil lands, as well as to the Mexican 
method of payment for lands expro- 
priated in the process of restoring the 
community holdings to the Indian vil- 
lages. Should he eventually accept 
Calles’s whole program of reform? 

Important questions of policy are 
involved. Will the European nations 
and Japan insist upon interference in 
behalf of their subjects and violate the 
Monroe Doctrine in case the United 
States further recedes? It may be 
seriously doubted whether they would 
run counter to our desires in the west- 
ern hemisphere. Indeed, the European 
oil companies apparently have been 
more disposed than our own to conform 
to Mexican law. 

Can our government afford to allow 
Mexico to carry out measures injuri- 
ous to our property interests—meas- 
ures which may constitute at once a 
precedent and an incentive for similar 
procedure in other states of Latin 
America, where we have three billion 
dollars’ worth of property at stake and 
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European and Asiatics are involved to 
an equal amount? Before answering 
this question in the negative it would 
be advisable to consider what steps can 
be taken and where they might ulti- 
mately lead. 

Withdrawal of recognition from 
Calles and the lifting of the embargo 
on the shipment of arms into Mexico, 
which have been much discussed in the 
press, would probably be more de- 
structive to our interests than oil and 
land Jaws. It may well be doubted 
whether the revolt, or series of revolts, 
to which this policy would lead would 
result in the establishment of a govern- 
ment more friendly to our investors. 
The ability of such a government to 
maintain itself in power in the face of 
Mexican public sentiment is open to 
serious question. 

If these steps should fail to bring 
Mexico to terms, or if Calles should 
have the ability to defy us and our 
non-recognition and maintain order, 
the next move in a more drastic policy 
would be armed coercion. Our prop- 
erty in Mexico is worth more than a 
billion dollars. Mexican legislation 
threatens only a small per cent of the 
total, but even if it all should ulti- 
mately be involved, it should be re- 
membered that a billion is soon spent 
in war. Moreover, all Latin America is 
likely to be deeply offended by the co- 
ercion of Mexico. Such procedure 
would probably occasion injury both 
to our economic and our strategic in- 
terests in those countries. Would the 
logic of our policy then demand the 
application of similar drastic measures 
to them? If so, we should become 
involved in no end of trouble. 

Lovers of harmony will doubtless 
hope that none of these unpleasant 
prospects confronts us. Mexico has 
indicated a willingness to arbitrate 
and the Senate of the United States 
has demanded arbitration. Perhaps 
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this policy is more in accord with our 
national ideals, and it may prove just 
as profitable in the end. For will not 
the Mexican program of reform raise 
Mexican standards of living, create 
new tastes—even a demand for gaso- 
line, other petroleum products, and 
Ford cars,—augment land values, and 
increase the purchasing power of the 
Mexican people generally? If so, all 
of our relations will become more 
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profitable and even our oil men and 
landowners, temporarily losers, will 
profit in the long run. 

One of the most difficult problems of 
our age is that of dealing with situa- 
tions which arise when local laws in- 
volving a desire for political and social 
betterment conflict with vested foreign 
economic rights. Will the United 
States make any contribution to its 
solution? 


Mexico’s Internal Politics and American Diplomacy 


By Frank TANNENBAUM, Esq. 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


NYONE who has watched the 
current Mexican-American con- 
troversy at close range must have been 
impressed with the fact that it was 
predicated upon a false basis. There 
seems to be clear evidence that our 
~- policy towards Mexico was based upon 
the assumption that the present Mexi- 
can ‘administration was temporary in 
character, that it was so unstable that 
we could safely bank upon its fall, and 
that our objection to it would hasten 
its disappearance. That assumption 
alone makes intelligible the bad temper 
displayed, and the threats implied in 
the now famous Kellogg Note with its 
poorly veiled welcome to a revolution- 
ary movement in Mexico, and the 
implied promise to support it if Presi- 
dent Calles did not comply with our 
demands. _ 

_ Jt is this assumption alone that gives 
a reasonable explanation to the re- 
current rumor that we would lift the 
arms embargo-to Mexico. This rumor 
has been so persistent and so widely 
believed in, that it is more than con- 
jecture to assume that it was actually 
and seriously considered by our State 
Department as a next step in our rela- 
tions with Mexico. That is, we as- 
sumed that the Calles administration 
could not retain its hold in Mexico 
without our support. We further 
assumed that for the sake of staying in 
office and keeping its power, the present 
administration in Mexico would com- 
promise and permit us to have our way. 
This perhaps was not an unreasonable 
assumption for people to make who 
know Mexico mainly through press 
reports and through the history of its 
recurrent revolutions. What is one 


revolution more or less in a history 
strewn with revolutions, and why 
should the present administration be 


‘more consistent in its stand for what it 


believes to be right than others in the 
past? If we add to this our indiffer- 
ence to the underlying motives that 
have been forced to the front in Mexico 


easy to understand how our policy 
came to be based upon a false assump- 
tion. While this general belief is 
understandable, it is hardly excusable 
in the case of our diplomatic officers, at 
least those of them that are on the 
ground in Mexico. They should have 
known better. They should have 
known what has so far been proven to 
be the case, that the present Mexican 
administration is perhaps the strongest 
of any that has ruled in Mexico since 
the government of Diaz was over- 
thrown. No Mexican administration 
since 1911 is so well entrenched and so 
likely to succeed as is the present one. 
The reasons for this are not easily seen, 
especially when one thinks of Mexico 
in political terms and with an eye 
towards the past. The fact of the 
matter is that a new Mexico has come 
out of the last fifteen years of revolu- 
tion, and one which it is well for us to 
understand. It is a by-product of the 
revolution, and as such seems likely to 
last for a considerable period of time 
and not to be displaced without much 
friction, and even then not without 
leaving much of itself behind in the 
webb of Mexican life and purpose. 


Tur New Maxico 


This new Mexico differs sharply from 
the old in three ways: First, the Army 


during the last ten years, it e policy i 
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is not the indispensable instrument of 
power that it was before. Second, the 
politician who fed out of the hand of 
the large land owner and foreign in- 
vestor is not so much in evidence as he 
was before; and third, the hacendado 
(large land owner) has both less prestige 
and less actual power, even if he still 
retains most of his land, than he had 
before. On the other side of the pic- 
ture there are also three important 
facts: First, a new nationalism has 


¿v arisen out of the attempt to incorporate 


LS 


the Mexican Indian into the national 
life, the Indian is coming into his own 
in Mexico as never before. Second, a 
new social movement has appeared in 
the shape of a national trade union 
movement, which for its years and 
experience is extraordinarily wide- 
spread and powerful embracing over a 
million and a half working men. 
Third, an agrarian movement repre- 
senting hundreds of. thousands of 
former peons, hundreds of thousands of 
Indians scattered in Indian villages 
throughout: the land have come to- 
gether in fairly cohesive groups with 
the simple program of land, water, and 
schools. It is these facts that make a 
new Mexico. And unless we realize 
that what I have described has actually 
taken place and that it is daily becom- 


~ ing more conspicuous both in power and 


# 


influence, our dealings with Mexico are 
likely to become worse rather than 
better. 

The Calles administration represents 
these forces and is as powerful as the 
forces it represents; as a matter of fact, 
it cannot be destroyed without the 
coöperation of one or more of the 
groups upon which it rests. And what 
is more, its destruction would leave the 
groups and the underlying motives now 
in evidence in Mexico just as powerful, 
and perhaps even less patient than 
they are at present.’ It is not argued 
that the present Calles government 
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eannot be overthrown. What is in- 
sisted upon is that from the inside it 
could only be overthrown by some one 
of the forces upon which it rests, and 
that in such an event it would leave the 
actual policy-making influences still in 
power and perhaps under lesser dis- 
cipline. 

A little more detail will make the 
point clearer. The present Mexican 
government rests upon a-sort of three- 
foot stool: 

The Army 

The Labor Movement 

The Agrarian Movement 
As long as it can count on the support 
of these three groups there is no power 
in Mexico that can subvert it. A 
revolution—a serious revolution— 
would have to'count upon one of these 
three groups, and a successful revolu- 
tion would probably be impossible 
without a combination of two of these 
three groups. That is, to be destroyed, 
the Calles administration would have 
to incur the active hostility of the Army 
and the Labor Movement, or of the 
Army and the Agrarian movement, or 
of the Agrarian and Labor movements. 
But under present conditions such a 
hostile combination is not likely—nor, 
I am inclined to believe, possible. The 
group most easily turned against the 
government would be the Army—it has 
a tradition behind it which would make 
this a possibility. But not all of the 
Army would turn against the adminis- 
tration. The Army has, in all Mexican 
history, never gone as a unit, and it is 
not likely to do so at present. As a 
matter of fact, the loyalty of the Army 
to former President Obregón is an 
assurance that it will remain loyal to 
the present administration. But even 
in the event of a part of the Army going 
against the administration, there is 
little likelihood of it proving a fatal blow 
to the Calles government if the other 
two groups remain loyal. In the face 
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of the present controversy between the 
American and Mexican governments, 
their turning on Calles is, to anyone 
acquainted with them, unthinkable. 
That would make the raising of the 
arms embargo to Mexico an unpromis- 
ing venture. It is not difficult to pre- 
dict the result of such a move. It 
‘would lead to an increase of banditry. 
It would lead to the blowing up of 
bridges, to robbing of people, to pillage, 
to destruction in numerous isolated 
places. It would lead to the destruc- 
tion of American property and prob- 
ably to the loss of American life. There 
would, in fact, be an inducement for 
those who had received American arms, 
which they were using to overthrow the 
administration of President Calles, to 
increase Mexican-American difficulties 
and friction by damaging American 
property and endangering American 
life. It would certainly make the 
Mexican government’s attempt to 
yarry through a number of constructive 
programs—education, road building, 
irrigation—difficult, if not impossible. 
It would divert energy from these 
constructive measures to measures of 
defense. But would it destroy the 
present Government? I think not. 
It might in the long run, but for the 
time being it would not have that 
result. The simple fact of the matter 
is that Obregén has a force of about 
thirty thousand of the best equipped 
and best drilled part of the Mexican 
Army in Sofiora, where it is being held 
in case of an emergency, and any but 
a very large sized group would find it 
difficult to destroy Obregén’s power. 
He is the most successful general that 
the revolution has produced, he has 
enormous prestige as a fighting man, 
and under present conditions it is im- 
possible for a unit sufficiently large— 
say of thirty thousand—to organize 
without their first being attacked and 
disbanded. In all likelihood our raising 
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the arms embargo would merely enable 
Obregón to disarm the revolitionists 


who had equipped themselves with ' 


American arms, but only after much 
pillage and bloodshed. 

For the sake of the argument, how- 
ever, it may be desirable to assume 
that the present government can be 
overthrown. Then what? There are 
seemingly only two possibilities. Either 
Mexico would get a government that 
represented the forces that have come 


into existence as a result of the last ‘ 


fifteen years’ revolution, or not. Ifthe 
government that came back into power 
was one that rested upon the social 
groups that underlie the present admin- 
istration, it would be compelled to carry 
through the same program, and. it 
would have to stand by the agrarian 
and labor programs embodied respec- 
tively in articles 27 and 123 of the 
present Constitution as an integral and 
essential basis of its existence. If, on 
the other hand, a government came 
into power that was not representative 
of these forces—one that was opposed 
to them—such a government would be 
faced with revolution from the organ- 
ized social groups in Mexico. We 
might again have a Huerta in Mexico 
City and a Zapata in Morelos, a Pancho 
Villa in Chihuahua and an Alvarado in 
Yucatan. The point seems to be this. 
Any government that turned its back 
on the results of the revolution would 
itself be faced with revolution. Put 
more directly and definitely, it is that 
any government that would satisfy all 
of the demands of our State Depart- 
ment could not do so without going 
back on the program embodied in 
articles 27 and 123 of the Constitution, 


while any government that in -its - 


attempt to satisfy us repudiated the 
labor and agrarian program of the 
Constitution could not maintain peace. 
We must take our choice between a 
government that can keep the peace 


ee, 
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but which represents the program of 
the revolution, and one that we would 
find satisfactory but which would leave 
Mexico in turmoil and upheaval. If 
we have to make such a choice, let us 
do it with our eyes open, conscious of 
the fact that we may be throwing 
Mexico into ten more years of bloody 
strife and turmoil. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It would, however, take a very un- 
sophisticated person indeed to believe 
that we would remain indifferent to a 
new revolutionary upheaval in Mexico. 
Would we remain passive if Mexico 
were again in turmoil as it was between 
1911 and 1918? I think not. I am 
fairly convinced that should the history 
of that period repeat itself, we would 
intervene. Intervention would mean 
annexation. Annexation, in its turn, 
would mean adding twelve million 
Indians to some twelve million negroes. 
Given the rapid industrialization of 
Mexico and the consequent improve- 
ment in sanitation and increasing pop- 
ulation, we would within the next fifty 
years be faced with a race problem of 
some fifty or more million people. 
With the temper of our present race 
problem in mind, I submit that no 
q American citizen, who wished to pre- 


serve American institutions and save 
the United States from internal con- 
flict, can face such a possibility without 
the greatest apprehension. I submit 
that on that issue alone, apart from the 
many other considerations, we must so 
arrange our relations with Mexico as 
to make any such outcome inconceiv- 
able. It seems to me that upon that 
issue alone opposition to intervention 
in Mexico, and to a policy that leads 
in the direction of ultimate intervention 
becomes a matter of the highest 
patriotism. 

What then should our policy towards 
Mexico be? It should be based upon 
the assumption that Mexico is now and 
forever a free and sovereign nation; 
that so far as we are concerned we shall 
not injure its nationality nor destroy 
its culture. If we could actually con- 
vince Mexico of that—and we cannot 
unless we mean it—then all of Mexico’s 
policy towards us would change over 
night. They would welcome us as a 
friend. They would be glad to join us 
in any attempts to develop the natural 
resources of Mexico for the common 
benefit of both peoples. We should be 
able to look forward to friendship 
and peace and to a good name, not 
merely in Mexico but over all Latin 
America. 


Public Opinion on Mexico 


By Norman Haragoop 


HE recent session of Congress 

ended in a filibuster. All sorts of 
things were brought forward as 
scenery, as official explanations of that 
filibuster. Actually the motives be- 
hind it were two. One was to prevent 
Senator Jim Reed from running around 
too far in his investigations, and the 
other was to prevent Senator Borah 
and his committee from keeping the 
Latin-America situation too much alive 
during the period when Mr. Coolidge 
did not have Congress on his hands. 


THE PROGRESSIVES 


Some of us decided that it would be 
a good thing to have in being an or- 
ganized group of people who could 
make some fraction of the noise that 
Congress might make if it were in ses- 
sion, provided such a noise should turn 
out to be needed. 

These people were afflicted, most of 
them, with suspicions of the adminis- 
tration.. They felt that the adminis- 
tration was composed of he-men, of 
real Americans, of one hundred per- 
centers, of people who didn’t want any 
nonsense to the south of us, and that if 
Congress were out of its way it would 
find certain opportunities of interven- 
tion in one form or another to carry 
the beneficent light of our civilization 
to those less fortunately endowed. 

So this group of people, who are called 
by their enemies Progressives, got to- 
gether. They elected as honorary 
chairman, George Norris, Senator from 
Nebraska—a man who even in the ut- 
most florescence of prosperity main- 
tains something of the ideals of Thomas 
Jefferson. They had among their 
more active members Senator Wheeler. 


Senator Wheeler may not be a great 
scholar on Latin-American affairs. 
He is, however, a person whose heart 
beats with genuine warmth for some of 


the ideals for which the United States . 


was famous 150 years ago. Young 
LaFollette is one of us. Here is a man 
who in spite of his youth has already 
come to occupy a position of very gen- 
uine influence in Washington. I come 
now to a member of the committee who 
raises an interesting question. Sen- 
ator Walsh of Massachusetts is a 
member of our committee. Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts is a Catholic. 
He is also a Progressive. 
fact that he is a Catholic made him 


‘readier to accept membership imme- 


diately. There is another Walsh. 
There is Walsh of Montana. Walsh 
of Montana did not join the committee 
for a perfectly legitimate reason. He 
is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and he felt, having the 
official obligation of dealing with these 
matters, that he ought not to seem to 
be bound by the actions of any unoffi- 
cial body, but he has given us the ut- 
most encouragement. He also is a 
Catholic, and you may have noticed 
in the newspapers, when a Democrat 
of national standing finally came out 
with a statement so firm that it 
couldn’t be avoided by any thinking 
person in the United States, that the 
first statesman to send a telegram of 
congratulation to Governor Smith on 
his recent message was Senator Walsh 
of Montana. 


REtations with Mexico 


This group of people doesn’t look 
upon our relation to Latin-America as 
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I think the- 


a 
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Me 


Puse Orinton on Mexico 


uniform, as entirely one thing. The 
most important part of our work has 
to do with Mexico. There are prob- 
lems that space does not permit my 
going into, in regard to Nicaragua. 
They differ markedly from the situa- 
tion with regard to Mexico. There is 
nothing going on in Nicaragua that is a 
representation of ideals, a striving for 
the raising of civilization. It is a fam- 
ily row between the ins and the outs. 
Mexico is far more important— 
something big, something human, 
something pressing. Hence, Mexico 
is where we most feel the menace of the 
hard-boiled point of view that prevails 
in Washington, and during the absence 
of Congress prevails without sufficient 
opposition. There ought to be an op- 
position all the time, not of course, be- 
cause debating in itself is a particularly 
interesting exercise of the human 
brain, but because the people of a self- 
governing country are not equipped to 
make wise decisions unless every large 
issue is illuminated. If we are going 
to have nothing to vote on, except what 
is handed out to us by a bureaucrat, we 
might as well not vote. The Demo- 
crats in the Senate in Washington—and 
it is the Senate, of course, that has par- 
ticularly to do with this set of ques- 
tions—are not an opposition party in 
“any real sense of the word. If the 
first head of that party, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, came back to life today, he 
wouldn’t be able to tell the difference 
between a Democrat and a Republican, 
except that on the average the Demo- 
crat has a little less money. The 
leader of the Democrats in the Senate 
has been the main obstacle in prevent- 
‘ing the termination of those special 
-powers given to the executive in time 
‘of war, for the purpose of conducting 
war. Imagine this in 1927! The war 
ended in 1918, and the executive is still 
' ruling in this free country with special 
war powers. The party of Thomas 
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Jefferson is unwilling to take a stand in 
favor of the removal of those powers. 
I talked in Washington to some of 
the most powerful influences there 
during the week preceding the publica- 
tion of Governor Smith’s message. I 
can’t quote, naturally, their names, 
but they put stress on the part of that 
message that I intend to stress, since it 
is part of my subject. The whole ques- 
tion of the Catholic church is much too 
broad for us today; but there is a wide- 
spread notion, founded on some facts, 
that Catholics were active in bringing 
public opinion to bear on Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Kellogg for a “firm” stand 
toward Mexico. These leaders of 
progressive thinking in Washington, 
whether Republicans or Democrats, 
when I told them what was going to be 
in Al Smith’s message, said that, if I 
were not mistaken—if it said what I 
thought it was going to say—then the 
whole situation would be changed. 
Then the predicament in which we 
were left, by having no opposition in 
Washington, would be remedied to 
some extent by the fact that the out- 
standing Democrat in the whole 
United States was willing to make 
Mexico an issue. The fact that this 
outstanding Democrat is a Catholic, of 
course, makes the decision the more 
dramatic. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the moment, the fact that he is a 
Catholic has obscured what he said 
about our policy in Mexico. All the 
newspaper editorials I have read have 
discussed his courage as a Catholic in 
making clear that his religion has noth- 
ing to do with his politics. That’s 
fine. It is educative. It is elevated. 
It makes toward freedom. But if he 
had stopped there, if he had not given 
the most difficult illustration that he 
could have found in the whole world, 
then that answer would not have meant 
what it does mean. But he went right 
straight to Mexico, and he said we had 
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no right to intervene in domestic af- 
fairs in that country, no matter what 
forces press us to intervene. 

That paragraph, and the words that 
follow it, in which he applies exactly 
the same principle to intervention in 
any other country in the world, mean 
that if Smith is nominated, our view of 
financial imperialism will be clarified. 
At the present moment it looks as if 
Smith will be nominated, and as if Mr. 
Coolidge will be renominated. If that 
happens, then something is done that 
ought to be done; vigorous issues are 
restored to American politics. You 
will have two men, each one worthily 
and powerfully representing a point of 
view; those points of view differen- 
tiated on matters of importance. 

I am, and always have been, an ad- 
mirer of the German nation, of the 
German energy, of the German indus- 
try, the German search for knowledge 

` and for facts; therefore, it is with no 
prejudice that I refer to a mistake 
made by that great people culminating 
in 1914. ‘There was a Jong time during 
which we used the word “Kultur.” 
Kultur means civilization. The Ger- 
mans were trying to carry their civiliza- 
tion to all the world. It means ex- 
actly the same thing we mean when we 
say we are going to carry the benefits 
of American business, of American 
standards of living, of American effi- 
ciency, to the backward peoples of the 
earth. Iam willing to have the people 
of the United States pass on that ques- 
tion if it can be put to them squarely. 
The important thing to my mind at the 
present moment is not so much what 
is the policy of the State Department 


as this: Can the State Department be. 


forced to tell the truth about what its 
policy is? 
STATE DEPARTMENT Pouicy 


I give but one illustration. There is 
a certain gentleman in the State De- 
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partment, endowed no doubt with 
most of the virtues that a man can be 
endowed with. He comes next to Mr. 
Kellogg in the importance of his office. 
He called four newspaper agencies into 
consultation, sending out telephone 
messages asking each one of them to 
send a man to his office. One of them 
didn’t get the message, but the other 
three turned up. Mr. Olds was in a 
state of excitement. He assured them 
that the country was in danger, and 
that they had the power of rendering a 
patriotic service. He said that a great 
plot had been hatched in Moscow, and 
was being manipulated from Moscow; 
that that plot was to use the Commu- 
nist party in America as an engine for 
fomenting Red Revolution in Mexico 
and in all the rest of the Western Hem- 
isphere, with the outcome that every 
existing government in this part of the 
world was to be overthrown; and he 
asked these people if they couldn’t do 
the nation a service in getting these 
facts before the public. 

Newspaper men are somewhat more 
finical about facts than diplomats 
are. One of them said: “Certainly 
we can get it on the first page of 
every paper provided you will let us 
say that the facts come from the State 
Department.” “Oh, no,” said Mr. 
Olds, “we cannot be involved in it, but 
I thought you might be willing of your 
own initiative to put this information 
before the people.” I say, and J think 
every newspaper man will say, that 
that is a crime against self-government. 

The newspapers behaved admirably. 
What saved this country from the 
danger of being forced into further 
menacing of Mexico, under the ab- 
surd nursery pretense of saving this 
vast and powerful country from the 
plottings from Moscow? What saved 
us from that danger was the integrity 
of the press. All over the country 
went up harsh criticisms of such a 
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performance. Always there must be 
leadership. The lead in this case was 
taken by two or three newspapers. 
The others followed. But self-gov- 
ernment is never safe. Already news- 
papers have begun to slip naturally 
away from the position they took then. 
Why? 

Apparently this is the reason—a 
natural reason: the big oil companies 
have attorneys in all cities of any size. 
They usually have even in small cities 
men who hold their retainers. These 
men don’t go into the office of the pub- 


- lisher or editor and threaten anything. 


x 
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They are acquainted. They belong to 
the same church or the same club. 
They have a little talk. The attorney 
asks the editor if he really understands 
what is going on in Mexico, and he puts 
what he calls the facts before him. 
The editor or publisher knows less than 
the attorney. Hence the last few 
weeks show that the drift of the news- 
paper is away from the point to which 
it was raised at the time of the Olds 
exposure. 

I have said that the important thing 
was for the State Department to tell 
the people frankly what its policy is. 
What I believe to be the position of the 
State Department, stripped of all 
camouflage or verbiage, can be said in a 
few words. South America, Central 
America, Mexico, all these regions are 
going to be developed. Capital is 
going to be used in the development. 
It is going to be somebody’s capital. 
Whose capital is it going to be? It is 
going to be ours! 

I have no objection to that point of 
view, when it is expressed straightfor- 
wardly, brutally, so that we can make 
it the issue in a campaign, and go out 
and discuss it before the American peo- 
ple. But there is nothing more im- 
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portant, if self-government is to mean 
anything, than that there should be a 
sufficient number of persons struggling 
to see that such facts are put in their 
brutal nakedness before they are finally 
decided. I know that the question 
isn’t easy. I should not be true to 
myself if I pretended that there is only 
one side. I know which side I am on, 
but that does not mean there is no 
other side. Before we let pressure of 
business finally turn us into an empire 
of money, before we allow the pressure 
of business to turn us into a country 
which is inflicting its “Kultur” on 
every other part of the globe, we should 
be permitted, led, forced to ask our- 
selves a few questions. 

After hearing much on the other 
side, I make this confession of faith. I 
still believe in freedom. I believe that 
freedom grows best over a limited area. 
It grows best when we take the fullest 
responsibility for the things that are 
nearest to us, and leave to other peo- 
ple the fullest responsibility for the 
things that are nearest to them. I be- 
lieve a small unit is a natural home of 
freedom, and that when you marshal 
together force enough to make vast 
units, and make them vaster by going 
out and affecting what happens in re- 
mote parts of the world, you are 
menacing freedom. Frankly I would 
rather see the world develop as the 
centuries go on, not into a place of uni- 
formity, but into a place where one set 
of ideals, one set of traditions may 
flourish in China. Another may be 
developed in Palestine. A third may 
be developed in Latin-America. I can 
easily be reconciled if in tolerating such 
things we fail to carry to the whole 
world the civilization which may be 
finding its apex in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh. 


A Possible Method of Adjusting the Controversy 
With Mexico 


By Cuarres Cuenrey Hype, Ese. 
Columbia University 


IPLOMACY has not failed as an 
instrument for the solution of 
international controversies. Today 
diplomatic negotiations between states 
-at variance have greater potentialities 
than ever before because of the candor 
and friendliness and competence of 
plenipotentiaries. When an issue is 
described as one that cannot be ad- 
justed by diplomacy, it must have 
attained grievous proportions, for so 
few differences really baffle the sincere 
efforts of twentieth century diplomats. 
They see things as they are, they re- 
spect the sensibilities of their oppo- 
nents, they try to understand the rea- 
“sons for pretensions which they are 
called upon to oppose, and above all, 
they are blessed with a spirit of concilia- 
tion. Therefore, one must be slow to 
conclude that the existing controversy 
between the United States and Mexico 
has reached the stage where it cannot 
be adjusted by direct negotiations 
_between the two governments. ‘Those 
governments may announce that they 
are in entire accord, and are agreed as 
to future policies.’ 

Such an accord may, however, prove 
to be unattainable. Diplomacy may 
fail. The foreign offices of the two 
countries may lock horns. The con- 
troversy may fester and produce not 
only ill-will and suspicion, but also 
irreparable injury to the rights and 
interests of both countries and their 
nationals. 

It is not premature to inquire, 
therefore, whether there is a feasible 
and just mode of adjusting the con- 


troversy if the two governments be- 
come unable to do so by direct nego- 
tiation. It is not enough to invoke 
theory, or to declare that the United 
States and Mexico ought to agree to a 
particular plan. The need of the hour -~ 
is rather to ascertain whether there is 
in fact some practical means or agency 
of adjustment, which might make its 
appeal to two governments when 
sharply at variance and to which 
both might turn with confidence and 
satisfaction. A bare statement of the 
issues involved will indicate the diff- 
culty to be encountered in finding an 
agency likely to make such an appeal. 

The issue between the United States 
and Mexico is really this: 

First—Have American owners of 
surface lands acquired before the 
promulgation of the Constitution of 
1917, a right of property in the subsoil 
which has been or is about to be im- 
paired by the operation of the new 
Mexican laws? Ai 

Secondly—Are the new Mexican 
laws contrary to the terms of an agree- 
ment binding upon the Mexican State 
in consequence of negotiations of 1923? 

The United States contends in sub- 
stance that the enforcement of the new 
Mexican laws will virtually constitute 
the confiscation of property rights of 
American citizens; and also that such 
enforcement can not be reconciled with 
an agreement concluded in 1923, and 
which was productive of the recogni- 
tion of the Obregon government.. 
Mexico, on the other hand, ean 
denies that its conduct impairs prop- 
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erty rights of American citizens, the 
very existence of which it challenges. _ 
Again, it denies that the negotiations 
of 1923 between the Mexican and 
American plenipotentiaries produced 
an agreement now legally binding 
upon the Mexican State. 

It is not sought to pass on the merits 
of these opposing contentions, but 
rather to focus attention on the nature 
of the controversy, and that as a 
means of showing how difficult it may 
become to find an agency of adjustment 
acceptable to both countries. Will a 
court of arbitration serve the purpose? 
Probably the United States would be 
reluctant to agree to arbitration unless 
the arbitrators were clothed with ample 
jurisdiction, enabling them to pass 
upon the entire question, and clothed 
with authority to scrutinize and express 
their opinion on the nature of legislative 
acts even before their full operation 
had taken place, and unless arrange- 
ments were made for the protection of 
American property rights found to be 
threatened with impairment, and to 
safeguard them against all adverse 
conditions to be anticipated. Either 
State might feel that the only conven- 
tion which it could afford to sign would 
be one calculated to throw its opponent ` 
out of court. It is not suggested, how- 
ever, that the questions at issue are not 
arbitrable, or that a court of arbitration 
might not be competent to adjudicate 
on the legal aspects of the entire con- 
troversy, and even to pass on the pro- 


| priety of policies and laws yet to be- 


come operative, under terms affording 
complete protection to the rights of 
claimants under all eventualities. 
Moreover, it is not intimated that if 
Mexico and the United States could 
agree to an issue, and consent to have 


> recourse to the Permanent Court of 


International Justice, that tribunal 
would fail them. 


There are other considerations to be 


considered in attempting to find a 
feasible mode of adjustment if or when 
diplomatic negotiations prove abortive. 
In the advocacy of their respective con- 
tentions each country may desire to 
make allegations of fact calculated to 
arouse the sensibilities of the other, the 
truth of which may, nevertheless, have 
a decisive bearing on its respective 
rights. By some process there should 
be room for the making of such allega- 
tions, the offering of evidence in sup- 
port, and the most serene consideration 
of them by any body or entity to which 
the solution of the controversy is 
entrusted. No fact calculated to shed 
light on the propriety of any conduct 
that is opposed should be withheld 
from consideration. This circumstance’ 
raises the inquiry whether a court of 
arbitration, with its complement of 
neutral members and with its neutral 
umpire, might not find it extremely 
embarrassing and be reluctant to listen 
to the recital in oral or written discus- 
sions of allegations which either party 
might seek to expunge from the record. 
It suggests the question whether any 
other body or entity, especially one 
without neutral representation, would 
be better adapted to take cognizance of 
turgid allegations that the states at” 
variance might well regret to have 
disclosed before the nationals of other 
friendly states, and yet of which the 
consideration and proof might be vital 
for a just solution of the controversy. 
A still more important consideration 
deserves attention. An authoritative 


` pronouncement through a judgment or 


an advisory opinion as to the legal 
rights possessed by either Mexico or 
the United States might fail to remove 
the cause of friction between them. It 
so happens that a State may, and some- 
times does, complain of the conduct of 
its neighbor that in no sense violates 


„the law; for in the exercise of its strictly 


domestic rights, which international 
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law does not curtail, a country may 
pursue a course that works grievous 
injury to its neighbor. In such a case 
it is the fact of injury that breeds 
friction, quite regardless of the lawful- 
ness of the conduct productive of it. 
If Mexico could establish before an 
international forum that its treatment 
of alien owners of surface lands was not 
internationally illegal, there would still 
remain to be considered the question 
whether the exercise by the Mexican 
State of its legal rights would be con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the 
best relationship with the United States, 
if it were shown that American land- 
owners would suffer irreparable injury 
thereby. 


SAFEGUARDING THE COMMON INTEREST 


It is believed that there exists what 
may roughly be termed an American- 
Mexican interest—a certain solidarity 
of economic interest derived from geo- 
graphical propinquity, interchange of 
population and financial investment; 
and that the advancement and pro- 
tection of this interest is of utmost im- 
portance to the common weal of the 
` two great North American neighbors, 
that the exercise on either side of the 
“ Rio Grande of legal rights against 
which the law of nations opposes no 
obstacle, yet which nevertheless pro- 
duces injury to the nationals of either 
State residing or having property within 
the territory of the other, is a blow to 
this American-Mexican interest. For 
that reason it may be doubted whether 
it would suffice to ascertain merely 
what is the full extent of the legal rights 
of either country, even by the most ap- 
proved process. Thus, there is still 
the inquiry whether there can be found 
and applied any practical method of 
safeguarding this common interest as 
against the acts of either State. In a 
word, is there any flexible process by 
which both countries could undertake 
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to make the attempt to protect their ' 


respective interests in such a way as to 
avoid producing obvious and perhaps 
unnecessary injury to each other? 
Canada and the United States have 
made such an attempt. They have 
perceived their community of interest 
in their boundary waters, and the great 
importance of protecting that interest 
by the proper solution of questions 
arising from the uses of those waters. 
Accordingly, by a treaty of January 11, 
1909, they have conferred broad powers 
upon an International Joint Commis- 
sion, authorized to pass upon certain 
questions, and to investigate and to 
report upon others. Thus certain 
uses or obstructions or diversions, 
affecting the natural level or flow of 
boundary waters, are subjected to the 
approval of that body. The success 
of the arrangement encouraged Mr. 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, to 
propose, in the course of an address 
before the Canadian Bar Association at 
Montreal on September 4, 1923, the 
establishment of an American-Cana- 
dian joint commission for the per- 
formance of a unique task. He 
adverted to the possibility of arrange- 
ments providing for the advising of 
legislatures as to the interests of other 
states affected by national legislation; 
for he perceived the difficulty in causing 
states to arbitrate questions concerning 
the effect of the exercise of sovereign 
rights against which the law of nations 
opposed no barrier. He said in part: 


In relation to domestic questions which 
have an international bearing, it would be 
quite possible to make more frequent use of 
this method, not to decide but to inform, 
not to arbitrate but to investigate, to find 
the facts and to report to the governments 
of the states represented the effect of 
measures and where injury would lie. 


I may take the liberty of stating as my ` 


personal view that we should do much to 
foster our friendly relations and to remove 
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sources of misunderstanding and possible 
irritation, if we were to have a permanent 
body of our most distinguished citizens 
acting as a commission, with equal repre- 
sentation of both the United States and 
Canada, to which automatically there 
would be referred, for examination and re- 
port as to the facts, questions arising as to 
the bearing of action by either government 
upon the interests of the other, to the end 
that each reasonably protecting its own 
interests would be so advised that it would 
avoid action inflicting unnecessary injury 
upon its neighbor. 


The application of this principle in 
the efforts to adjust the existing con- 
troversy with Mexico merits careful 
consideration. Before discussing it, 
attention is called to the fact that the 
use of joint commissions for various 
purposes has long been regarded with 
favor by American statesmen. As 
early as April 21, 1785, John Jay, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, submitted 
to the Congress a report in which he 
suggested that all disputes with Great 
Britain respecting the Northeastern 
boundary controversy be referred to a 
joint commission to be composed of an 
equal number of members to be ap- 
pointed by the United States and bythe 
King. A jomt commission was the 
agency by which Secretary Olney and 

Lord Salisbury proposed in 1897, to 
adjust territorial and other differences 
of first magnitude which might arise 
between their respective countries. It 
will be recalled that, by means of a 
joint commission, the Alaskan Bound- 
ary dispute with Great Britain was 
adjusted in 1908. 

A tribunal or commission where the 
right to decide is lodged in neutral 
aliens is not likely to make a strong 
appeal to states whose sensibilities are 
highly aroused over a question regarded 

‘as of vital interest. Each may be 
more inclined to entrust its pretensions 
o a body in which no decision adverse 


thereto can be rendered without a 
yielding on the part of at least one. of 
its own representatives. For that 
reason it may be willing to confide in 
them a power which it would be wholly 
unwilling to lodge in competent neu- 
trals of any nationality. 

If the United States and Mexico 
sincerely seek to ascertain what are 
their respective rights under the law of 
nations, no obstacle should be allowed 
to stand in the way. The law is within 
their reach. An authoritative enuncia- 
tion of it may be had; and it may be 
found easier to agree to accept that 
enunciation from the lips of a joint 
commission than from those of any 
other body. Should a joint commis- 
sion be empowered to act as a court 
and to pronounce a judgment or render 
an advisory opinion, there is no reason 
to believe that its conclusions would 
fail to heed the requirements of inter- 
national law as scrupulously as would 
those of a tribunal of arbitration. 

To return to the suggestion of Mr. 
Hughes, it may be observed that the 
distinctive service which a joint com- 
mission might render in facilitating a 
solution of the controversy with Mex- 
ico might be quite different from that 
to be exercised by a court of justice. 
If such a commission were empowered 
to investigate and report to the two 
governments, the effect to be antici- 
pated from the operation of the new 
Mexican laws upon the legitimate in- 
terests of American owners of lands in 
Mexico, and if it were authorized to 
recommend what legislative or admin- 
istrative aid it deemed essential, in 
order to safeguard the American- 
Mexican community of interest, there 
would in all probability be revealed to 
both governments the path which each 
should follow for the sake of the com- 
mon weal. The soundness of recom- 
mendations would doubtless depend 
upon the personnel of the commission 
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responsible for them; and this circum- 
stance justifies the suggestion that the 
real potentialities of a joint commission 
as a body capable of agreeing to rec- 
ommendations designed for both gov- 
ernments, might be dependent upon the 
choice by each country of representa- 
tives who were free from political ties. 
The matter should be kept out of poli- 
tics. z 

If a joint commission were apprised 
of all the facts and allowed to hear the 
full complaint of each government, and 
to listen to the airing of its grievance 
in unexpurgated form, if it were made 
cognizant of the full rights of each un- 
der international law, and were also 
enlightened as to the full effect of the 
exercise of those rights of whatsoever 
character upon the interests of private 
citizens and upon the amicable rela- 
tionship of the two countries, the con- 
clusions of the commission and its rec- 
ommendations of policy could not be 
ignored. Neither State could.afford to 
be contemptuous of them because ‘the 
advancement of its own interests would 
be injured thereby. 

The present controversy is one in 
which the rights of states and individ- 
uals are challenged, where there is no 
agreement as to what the law of nations 
forbids or permits, and where there are 
differing conclusions as to the signifi- 
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cance of particular events. A situation 
has arisen where a national policy,’ 
whether lawful or unlawful in an in- 
ternational sense, may work havoe with 
alien investments. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not to.be anticipated 
that a broad basis of permanent and 
equitable adjustment is obtainable 
through merely convincing the major- 
ity of members of a tribunal or com- 
mission that international law does not 
forbid either State to pursue a course 
that may operate harshly on the nation- 
als of the other and is contemptuous 
of fiscal‘ losses that are bound to 
accrue. 

Both nations may well give fresh 
thought to the extent and reality of the 
community of interest by which they 
are bound, and to the harm which each 
must sustain from any conduct detri- 
mental to that interest. Both should 
consider whether they may not reason- 
ably protect their respective concerns 
without inflicting unnecessary injury 
upon it. Above all, both need to con- 
sider whether the present situation does 
not justify and possibly demand the 
employment of a joint high commission 
consecrated to the task of safeguarding 
their community of interest, and alert 
to warn both governments whenever 
the conduct of either threatens to 
weaken it. 
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Fair, Unsettled, or Increasing Cloudiness? 


Brief Comments on the Mexican Situation 


By Ina Jewett Writs, Esa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE are two schools of thought 

regarding the Mexican situation. 
One, that the Mexicans should be al- 
lowed to work out their plans irrespec- 
tive of the effect on the rights of na- 
tionals of other countries; the other, 
that it is the duty of the governments, 
whose citizens’ rights are affected, to 
endeavor to protect those rights. 

One view, in my opinion, is roman- 
tic; the other realistic. The roman- 
ticists preach the gospel of “goodwill.” 
“We must all be very kind” to Mex- 
ico. If we are not, we shall get no- 
where and shall be the worse off in 
every respect. 

The realists believe that real good- 
will is based upon mutual respect and 
esteem; that those who are not self- 
respecting cannot obtain respect from 
others; that yielding to aggression and 
confiscation brings not only loss of 
rights and loss of property, but a loss 
of self-respect accompanied by con- 
tempt. 

It is my personal belief that Mexico 
at present, with great justification, 
feels a measure of contempt for this 
country. We have blustered; we have 
been hoodwinked. If Mexico still be- 
lieves that we are now blustering or can 
be hoodwinked, the gravest conse- 
quences will ensue. 

If the Mexican Government believed 
that the United States would insist 
upon the protection of American 


_/ rights in Mexico—that the confiscatory 


provisions of the Mexican Constitution 
of 1917 and the laws passed in pur- 
suance thereof must not be enforced as 


against American rights—some satis- 
factory modus vivendi could be found. 

The present attitude of those now in 
control in Mexico is explicable only on 
the theory that they do not believe that 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg mean what they say—or that 
those in power in Mexico believe that, 
with the aid of Senator Borah and 
those like-minded with him, and all 
romantically-minded so-called “‘lib- 
erals” in the United States, President 
Coolidge’s efforts to protect American 
interests will be set at naught in this 
country. 

If I am correct in my diagnosis, it is 
this state of mind which will result in 
calamity. 

It has been demonstrated over and 
over again that the Constitution and 
laws of Mexico are confiscatory. Suc- 
cessive Presidents and Secretaries of 
Staté have so shown. Various excuses 
have been made, principally the one 
that “nothing has been taken—as yet.” 
The fact is that the Americans who ob- 
tained their properties in leasehold and 
in fee, by direct contract with the own- 
ers, are now openly declared by the 
Mexican Government to be rebels and 
outlaws and without rights in their 
own properties. Secretary Morones 
has refused even to reply to or address 
communications to the “rebeldes.” 

The Petroleum Law said that “con- 
firmatory” concessions must be ap- 
plied for for pre-constitutional rights. 
All in interest were, advised that this 
meant a bowing to the yoke and ac- 
cepting in lieu of absolute rights a base 
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and limited concession—a practical 
acquiescence in a system wholly incon- 
sistent with absolute rights and in- 
volving the threat of the complete di- 
vestiture of such rights. The Mexican 
Government said, “Take this, or your 
rights are forfeit.” Most of the im- 
portant companies did not file. Mex- 
ico says, “You have forfeited your 
rights.” All the other countries say 
the contrary. Meantime, drilling per- 
mits are refused on the ground of such 
forfeiture. 

Russia has set the example of the 
flagrant disavowal of international 
Jaw. Mexico follows in her train. 
Everyone knows that governments in 
Mexico have been merely successive 
military despotisms. The last des- 
potism has felt so secure that it has 
been willing to tackle several of the 
principal powers of the world, as well 
as the power of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The Constitution of Mexico of 1917, 
like its predecessors, provides in sweep- 
. ing language that no law shall be given 
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retroactive effect to the prejudice of 
anyone. Everyone concedes that a 
new Constitution is a law and that even 
Article 27 of the new Constitution 
should not be applied retroactively; 
hence the numerous amparos which 
have been filed in the effort to obtain 
from the Mexican courts a ruling that 
Article 27 is limited by Article 14. 
The matter is in the hands of the 
judges. The Supreme Court of Mex- 
ico decided in 1921 and 1922 that pe- 
troleum properties on which work had 
been done could not be taken away 
under Article 27. That Court will 
be asked to apply the underlying 
principle of its former stream of de- 
cisions. 

But unfortunately the Supreme 
Court of Mexico has no power to apply 
the tenets of international law as 
superior to the Mexican Constitution 
or its law. In case Article 14 is not 
sustained, the only avail is to the 
higher law—the Law of Nations-——to 
enforce the Eighth Commandment: 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 
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Elements in a Constructive Foreign Policy 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
Chairman, National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 


HE program of this annual meet- 

ing of the Academy has consisted 
of many addresses concerning different 
phases of the application of American 
foreign policy. Iam sure all who have 
listened to this program are convinced 
that whatever else may be said of its 
application, our foreign policy creates 
resentment, irritation, and even fear, 
on the part of many at home and 
abroad that war may ensue because of 
it. It has been said that our foreign 
policy and its application are flawless. 
It has been said that it is doing great 
mischief. I believe both statements are 
correct. How can that be? It is easily 
explainable. The President has fol- 
lowed the law and the precedent, there- 
fore he is right. Ethics in international 
affairs have changed, therefore this 
policy has been criticized because it is 
regarded as wrong. Any one of us, had 
we been President of the United States, 
would have done just about what Mr. 
Coolidge has done in the last few 
months. Jt is not possible for any 
President to follow a different course. 
Why? Because he is forced to follow 
the precedent. 

What is our foreign policy? Where 
did it come from? What does it mean? 
I have heard it said that our govern- 
ment has been caught following the cue 
of Great Britain! We undoubtedly 
got our entire foreign policy from Great 
Britain, as we also took our institu- 
tions, our ideas of freedom and liberty 
from her. But this foreign policy was 
not originated in Great Britain. She 
received it from Rome, and Rome from 
Greece, and Greece from the Phoeni- 
cians and the Babylonians, and if we 
want to fix the source of our foreign 


policy we might say that Nebuchad- 
nezzar began it. When the applica- 
tion of this foreign policy in China re- 
sembles that of Great Britain, it is not 
because the United States is following 
the command of our one-time Mother, 
but because the policy toward foreign 
countries of Great Britain and the 
United States is the same, having pro- 
ceeded from the same source. The 
foreign policy of the entire world has 
been an evolution, and in principle it 
has changed little, but in detail of ap- 
plication it has grown somewhat kinder. 
If Nebuchadnezzar were here he would 
say to Mr. Coolidge: “What you are 
doing is exactly what I would have 
done, and exactly what any one hun- 
dred per cent Babylonian would have 
done.” A one hundred per cent Amer- 
ican resembles closely a one hundred 
per cent Babylonian in the matter of 
foreign policy. Our foreign policy plus 
our War and Navy Departments, the 
trinity of our defense, work automatic- 
ally-to one end. They originated at 
the same time, and the pressure of the 
combined great machine is such that no 
President can resist it. When Mr. 
Wilson went into office he had very 
liberal ideas about our dealings with 
the Latin countries, but yet did he not 
intervene in Mexico? And now we 
have the opposing party in power and 
a wholly different type of man as 
President. He too is on the verge of 
intervening, and we may read in the 
morning papers that he has inter- 
vened. You would do the same thing. 
Moreover, any other country would 
follow the same plan. 

If our policy can be applied in no 
other way, and if it produces continual 
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resentment and irritation, what about 


the future? . Certainly the difficulty in - 


Nicaragua and China and Mexico will 
in time be adjusted in some way, but 
after that, what? We know that 
the resentment will continue; that dis- 
putes will arise with other nations, and 
that the present crises will be repeated 
again and again until the end of time. 
The difficulty seems to be that when a 
nation applies its foreign policy it 
views it from the standpoint of prece- 
dent, and any violation of its rights is a 
violation of national honor; while the 
nation to which it is applied views the 
situation from the newer but confused 
standard of ethics and holds its own 
honor as infringed. As a matter of 
fact, honor is not a factor in the case. 
The introduction of the principles of 
the Golden Rule into everybody’s for- 
eign policy would contribute to a more 
peaceful world. 


Wantep: A New Forrien Poricy 


My suggestion, therefore, is that if 

our foreign policy, like that of all the 
‘nations, is not abreast of our modern 

thinking, the President should not be 
criticised but the policy changed. 

The principal factor that is causing 
present international disturbance is 
investments. When there is an invest- 
ment in Timbuctoo and somebody 
comes to the President declaring that 
this investment is being disturbed, the 
President can do nothing but call his 
State Department and ask for treaties, 
laws, and precedents, and they are all 
of one kind. He then makes a: war 
gesture. It may be that a warship 
sails, a political fist shakes, or a threat- 
ening note or two passes. Any other 
nation would do the same. If that 
policy continues among the nations, I 
judge that we are always going to have 
disturbance and irritation, and genera- 
tions to come will gather here to dis- 
cuss the nature of succeeding unpleas- 
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antnesses under the benign protection 
of the Academy. 

Why not change the foreign policy 
and move ahead? 
Can Mr. Coolidge do it? No, Mr. 
Coolidge cannot do it; he must wait 
for his party. Can his party do it, 
or any other party do it? Certainly 
not. We area brave, wise people. We 
can kill Indians and wild beasts and 
bandits, but all of a tremble we take 
to the woods at the sight of a new ideg- 
No political party has ever yet Id > 
forth with a new idea. 
sponsored a big idea when “we, the 
people” behind it, have many, many 
votes to secure. We, the people must 


therefore find the idea and persuade | 


the voters. 
Here in the Academy is a good place 
to begin. Why should not those in 


management include in next’ year’s ` 


program the history of the evolution of 
foreign policy for all the world around? 
Why should that discussion not tell 
us what our own foreign policy is, and 
just how it operates? Go further. 
Why not appoint a commission from 
among the wise men who are here, 
men who are the specialists of inter- 
national law, of economics, of political 
science, and all other things that lie in 
the background of peace, and urge it to 
consider the question: Is there any 
possible foundation for a foreign policy 
other than that in operation? Can we 
put into the foreign policy of this 
country more gestures of friendliness 
and fewer gestures of war? Let this 
commission make a new kind of for- 
eign policy if they can. Perhaps they 
could not write a complete foreign 
policy that would serve the coming 
centuries, but I am sure they could 
find some new principles that would 
lead the world out of the old complex. 

The Academy is not a propagandistic 
society. It could not accept those 
findings and advocate them. That 


Tt has only ! 


Who can do it? 


ELEMENTS In A CONSTRUCTIVE ForEIGN POLICY 


doesn’t matter; if anybody under the 
sun finds principles that’ appeal to 
reason as a better basis for a foreign 
policy, there are plenty of people in 
this country who would pick them up 
and see that they were pressed for- 
ward until at last they were written in 
the platforms of political parties. I 
ask, is it not time to begin a revamping 
of our foreign policy? Other nations 
will follow. 


Waar Is Wrona? 


‘It is not for me to say what that new 
foreign policy should be. Most dele- 
gates apparently are experts. I’ve dis- 
covered since I came that I am an ex- 
pert too. I never knew it before. 
‘Unfortunately I have no parchment 
from a university telling the observer 
that I am an expert, and the thing I 
‘am an expert in has no chair in a uni- 
versity anyway. I am an expert in 
the “rights of man,” and as an expert I 
veriture to say what is wrong with our 
policy is that there isn’t anything in it 
but trade and dollars. There should be 
human rights in it. It contains none 
of the world principles for which men 
fought, bled and died not so long ago. 
Have we forgotten those principles? 
It occurs to me that the first principle 

of the new policy ought to go back to 
‘the Declaration of Independence. The 
declaration of the equality of man has 
established and perpetuated peace at 
home and carried us forward without 
revolution. “‘Men are born free and 
equal,” said the Declaration; not alike, 
but equal in the common guarantee of 
rights. If Americans still believe that 
principle, does it not follow as the 
night the day that collective men or- 
ganized into nations are also equal? 
Not alike but equal in the guarantee of 
rights. Must it also not be the right of 
every nation to govern itself in its own 
way? Does it not follow that any 
nations that interfere with these rights 
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are bandit nations, just as individuals 
who interfere with the rights of the 
individual are outlaws? Surely, no 
nation or collection of nations can justly 
claim the right to dictate the control 
of a nation’s tariff, or set up a Presi- 
dent and hold him in office by the aid 
of marines. That is the old and pres- 
ent policy; it cannot belong to the new. 

Let me repeat, the new policy should, 
as it seems to me, contain three com- 
mandments as a beginning:. 

(1) All nations are created free and 
equal. 

(2) All nations possess the inalien- 
able right to govern themselves each 
in its own way. 

(8) Any nation which interferes with 
the right of another nation to govern 
itself shall be declared an outlaw 
among nations. 

These principles, certain to be recog- - 
nized some day, cut straight across all 
the precedents of trade and investment 
and their supremacy. They cut 
straight across the traditional rights 
of imperialism, including the pretty 
theory of “the white man’s burden,” 
the thing that white men invented and 
taught themselves to believe, in order 
to soothe their accusing consciences. 
There is a great deal of truth in the 
question I heard put by a brilliant 
Japanese at a Foreign Policy luncheon 
in New York: “Is it not time to ask 
whether the white man has a burden or 
is a burden?” f 


WHAT OF INVESTMENTS? 


Where investments and the funda- 
mental rights of man conflict, the rights 
of man should have the supremacy. 
What then becomes of investments and 
of disorderly governments? These are 
questions the new policy must answer 
and answer justly for all concerned. 
Do not say it cannot be done. It can 
be done, and one day it will be done. 
Why not now? 


‘America’s Contribution to World Peace 


By Samure, McCuorp Croruers, D.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


USSOLINI, at a critical moment 

of his career, was asked to give 

a program of radical reform. He an- 

swered, “Italy has had too many 

programs. What Italy needs is a 

man.” And then, with that absence of 

false modesty for which he is noted, 

he announced himself as the man for 
the hour. 

I do not think America needs a 
Mussolini. But I do think that the 
contribution of America to world peace 
cannot be expressed by a formula or a 
program. The world is not waiting 
for a new American plan. It has had 
all that it can digest. It is American 
manhood that it desires to enlist. It 
feels the need of American energy. 
Are Americans willing to enlist in the 
cause of world peace, and to give them- 
selves heartily to it? Will they devote 
themselves to it as heartily as to 
national aggrandizement? Are Amer- 
icans willing to codperate with other 
nations in a task that is confessedly too 
great for any one of them? It is a 
cry like that which the Christian 
apostle heard from the man in Mace- 
donia “Come over and help us.” 

That America has not answered the 
appeal satisfactorily is painfully evi- 
dent. Individual Americans have been 
stirred to action. They have given gen- 
erously of their time and strength and 
money. But it is as individuals that 
they have acted, not as representatives 
of a united and enthusiastic people. 

The same thing is true of much that 
goes by the name of “pacificism.” It 
expresses the strong and clear protest of 
individuals against the horrors, of war. 
But it is addressed to other individuals, 


° 


who are not able to direct the course 
of events. They represent the victims 
of war and not the powers that deter- 
mine the destiny of nations. Often 
the protest against war is made in such 
a way that it awakens opposition from 


all who believe that patriotism is a | 


virtue. ; 
Shakespeare’s Glendower boasted, “I 
can call spirits from the vasty deep!” 


í 


And Hotspur answered, “Why, so can ` 


I, or any other man; but will they come 
when you do call for them?” 

Any peace plan which ignores the 
power of loyalty to one’s own country 
is bound to fail. A true international- 
ism presupposes a healthy nationalism. 
When one calls upon individuals to 
leave their own nations and unite in a 
world movement for peace we have a 
right to ask him— “Will they come 
when you do call for them?” 

It is not to denationalized Ameri- 
cans, however idealistic they may be, 
but those who are most enthusiasti- 


made. If I were asked what, is the 
greatest thing which America could do 
for the world today, I would say that it 
would be the exhibition in the field of 
international politics, of what has come 
to be recognized as the American 
spirit. 


Tue Erxos or THE SITUATION 


The Greeks had a word “Ethos,” 
the meaning of which is only partially 
conveyed to us in our borrowed word 
ethics. Each city had its ethos. It 
was that which gave it unity, and 
united all its citizens in a good under-* 
standing. It was made up of tradi- 
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‘cally loyal that the appeal must = 


America’s CONTRIBUTION to Worip PEACE 


tions, beliefs, and ideals. Athens had 
its ethos and so had Sparta. In any 
emergency Athenians would be im- 
pelled by a common sentiment to act 
as became Athenians, and the Spartans 
would act like Spartans. 

Now America has an ethos of its own. 
There are traditions and ideals which 
we all understand and respond to. 
They have grown out of the circum- 
stances of our history. There is a 
kind of person whom we have learned 
to honor. He is the pioneer. He is 
self-reliant, resourceful, tolerant, hope- 
ful. He is a path-finder and a road- 
builder. In his pioneering he has 
learned how to deal with new situa- 
tions, to use imperfect tools, and to 
transform raw materials. The man of 
the wilderness learned to treat his 
fellow pioneers with magnanimity. 
They were doing a great work, and he 
gave them credit for it before it was 
finished. 

Now it happens that at the present 
moment there is the greatest call for 
pioneers that has ever been made. 
This time the pioneering must be done 
-by nations and not merely by individ- 
uals. But the nations must be led by 
men of vision. 

We are reminded of Shakespeare’s 
lines: 


Reckoning time whose millioned accidents 

Creep in twixt vows to change decrees of 
kings, . 

Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st 
intents 

Divert strong minds to the course of 
altering things. 


The over cautious statesman is 
alarmed over the course of altering 
things. He spends his time in at- 
tempts to preserve the established 
order. His work is in vain. He is 
contending with forces that are too 
strong for him. We need strong minds 
that follow the course of altering 
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things, and deal with new questions 
as they arise. 


Tur Present State or Pusric 
2 OPINION 


The most regrettable thing about the 
present state of public opinion in 
America is its undue emphasis upon 
the prudential virtues. There seems 
to be a general desire to “play safe.” 
There is something absurd in the 
spectacle of the most prosperous nation 
in the world and the one whose position 
is most secure, adopting measures 
inspired by fear. Yet there are timid 
patriots who shudder at free discussion. 
They conceive of all efforts to come to a 
good understanding with other nations 
as a part of some sinister plot which 
doubtless comes from Moscow. The 
dreadful word “propaganda” is ever 
ringing in their ears. 

It is that timid un-American spirit 
that prevents us from playing any great 
part in the reconstruction of the world. 
It puts us on the defensive, and there- 
fore at a disadvantage. What if there 
are people in Russia who believe in a 
world revolution which shall imitate 
theirs? We Americans have had a 
revolution of our own. We still be- 
lieve in the principles of our American 
revolution. Among these principles 
the right of free discussion is funda- 
mental. 

When we freely use this right we 
discover that we are living in a new 
world. The old romantic ideas of 
national glory no longer awaken a 
response. War as a great adventure is 
no longer alluring to a generation that 
has been taught to think realistically. 

At best it is a hideous calamity. It 
takes its place with the earthquake 
and famine and pestilence. The brave 
man endures these evils when they are 
unavoidable. But to seek them out 
and find delight in them is a kind of 
insanity. 
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We must reconsider our: ideas of 
nationality. There are superstitions 
that surround the conception of a 
“sovereign state.” When we are told 
that it is incapable of codperating with 
others under laws made for the preser- 
vation of peace, it is time.to revise our 
ideas of sovereignty. The term in- 
ternational law is coming to have a new 
meaning; or rather the old meaning is 
being recognized. For a law is some- 
thing that can be enforced. 


Tue Present NEED 


In a rapidly changing world America 
needs not so much a program as a man. 
The man we need is not a dictator, he 
need not be a great administrator or an 
accomplished diplomat. We need a 
great interpreter of the real wishes of 
the multitudes of serious minded people 
who make up this republic. We are 
not satisfied with the moral isolation 
which is now ours. We have a vague 
feeling that we have not, as a nation 
lived up to its opportunities. We 
have been disillusioned over a war 
that did not end war, and we feel that 
we have not taken our rightful place in 
the era of reconstruction. To be 
looked upon as debt collectors rather 
than as pioneers is galling to American 
pride. The implication that as a 
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people we look with smug satisfaction 
at our own prosperity in the midst of an 
impoverished world, is felt to be an 
insult. 

The opportunity now is for a bold 
clear-headed statesman to interpret 
what Bacon called “our better kind of 
wishes.” The appeal must be made to 
the ethos of America. It must awaken 
the pioneering spirit. 

America has wealth, intelligence, 
resourcefulness. She has an idealism 
of her own that has carried her thus far. 
It is capable of carrying her further. A | 
new task challenges her. The organ- 
ization of nations for the establishment 
of justice and the preservation of peace 
is no longer a dream. It has come 
within the sphere of practical politics. 
Its necessity is tragically evident. 
Its general outlines are reasonably 
clear. It is an adventure in inter- 
national coöperation. 

The greatest contribution which 
America could make to the peace of the 
world would be to cast aside un- 
worthy fears and suspicions, and with 
“huge, heroic magnanimity” take her 
part in the great adventure. Magna- 
nimity is not something that can be 
demanded, but it is something that the 
world has a right to expect from such 
a nation as ours. 
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Needed: A New Code of International Morality 
By James G. McDonatp 


Chairman of Executive Board, Foreign Policy Association 


HE subject—America’s Possible 
Contributions to World Peace— 
offers a tempting opportunity to all of 
us to parade old theories, and to ad- 
vocate cherished panaceas. On both 
of these counts I have sinned so often in 
previous Academy volumes that for 
_ this occasion I thought I would try to 
think up something new, but in order 
that you may not think I have de- 
serted all my old gods, I would like to 
recite very briefly a sort of a creed of 
some of the things I believe but of 
which I am not going to write: 

I believe that the League of Nations 
has become so well established and so 
essentially an organ of international 
life that we will be drawn inevitably 
closer and closer to it. 

The time may not be far off after the 
clouds of bitter partisanship have dis- 
appeared, when we may discover that 
we have drawn so close to the League, 
in fact, that the difference between that 
and actual membership is of no account. 

I believe that the Permanent Court 
‘of International Justice, American in 
its genesis and its essential character- 
istics, will receive sooner than many 
skeptics now anticipate the loyal 
support of the United States. 

I believe that our country will not 
shirk indefinitely its duty to develop 
the practice and theory of international 
arbitration. 

I believe that our people ought and 
will come to see that the inter-allied 
debt settlements are but temporary 
adjustments, useful only until a better 

spopular understanding of their moral 
and economic implications lead to 
more just and sound agreement. 


I believe that our people will in- 
creasingly understand that in a world 
integrated as an economic unit, our 
high protective tariff makes difficult if 
not impossible the liquidation of war- 
time obligations, and is the most sig- 
nificant example of the practice of an 
economic theory which jeopardizes 
world interests in favor of special 
domestic groups. 

But this creed seems to me insuf- 
ficient. Though catholic enough to em- 
brace the League and the World Court, 
general treaties of arbitration, a revi- 
sion of the debt settlement, and even a 
lowering of the tariff, it will still remain 
a disheartening mirage, I believe, until 
our people alter some of their most 
cherished and fundamental convictions. 
In the first place, our complacent con- 
viction that the United States in its 
foreign relations has been uniformly 
just, if not generous, must yield to the 
realization that our foreign policy has 
been motivated by self-interest, and 
not always by a broad interpretation of 
self-interest. We may be open-handed, 
as a people, but our government has 
usually been a hard bargainer. It 
has preached lofty idealism, but more 
often has practiced real politik. 

Now take some examples from three 
fields of foreign policy in which most of 
us are inclined to think we have the 
best record. 

(1) China. It is true that in China 
the United States has not seized terri- 
tories or established concessions, or 
blocked out spheres of influence, but 
has instead worked for the territor- 
ial integrity of China, and the “Open 
Door.” But we forget that repeatedly 
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the United States has profited by the 
_ coercive actions of the other Powers 
against China. Indeed our constant 
insistence on the principles of most 
favored nation treatment has given 
to our nationals most of the privileges 
enjoyed by the citizens of other Powers, 
and against which China is today in 
open revolt. We know of our generous 
attitude toward China, but few of us 
realize that in all essentials we have in- 
sisted upon having every important 
privilege that other Powers have forced 
on China. 

(2) Latin-America. A candid analy- 
sis of our relations with these southern 
nations discloses scant foundation for 
the assumption that we have exercised 
our power with a benevolent, big- 
brotherly attitude. On the contrary, 
the Monroe Doctrine has often been a 
convenient shibboleth to secure popular 
support for policies which frequently 
violate the basic rights of sovereign 
states. Moreover, political and mili- 
tary intervention, initially explained on 
the basis of urgent necessity, has fre- 
quently been continued after normal 
conditions have been restored. In 
other words, it is just plain “bunk” to 
assume that in our Latin-American 
contacts we have uniformly been the 
benevolent protector of our weak and 
backward neighbors. 

(3) The Cause of Arbitration. We 
commonly believe the United States 
continues to lead the world in devotion 
to the arbitration of international dis- 
putes. The reverse is the fact. We 
no longer lead, we trail. Our govern- 
ment and people were leaders in this 
- movement for one hundred and twenty 
five years. From the Alabama claims 
in 1871 and down through’ the two 
Hague Conferences, we led the world 
on this broad highway of peace. But 
with the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt in 
1905, in his program of general arbi- 
tration treaties, and of President Taft 
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in a similar program in 1911, we began 
to turn the other way. Since the war 
we have not been a party to the obli- 
gations of the Covenant of the League 
and have done little or nothing to make 
those provisions more effective. In 
the formulation of every far-reaching 
bi-lateral arbitration, in all these agree- 
ments of the last few years, we have 
played no part at all. Contrasted 
with the unqualified binding treaties 
between Germany and Sweden, and 
Denmark and Sweden, our recent 
treaty with Sweden, exempting “nation- 
al honor” and “vital interests,” is an 
anachronism. Until our people realize 
that we are no longer the leaders in this 
movement, but are instead holding back 
the procession, there can be no hope of 
change. Without a sense of sin the 
sinner, I am told, is lost. 

But even assuming that we come to a 
consciousness that our government’s 
policies have not been as ideal always as 
we think they have been in foreign rela- 


tions, there is a second and more funda- - 


mental conception that we must be 
rid of, and one which touches us all 
more nearly. It is that sense of na- 
tional self-righteousness, that convic- 
tion that we Americans have a 
monopoly on moral goodness. The 
popular magazines, which boast of a 
circulation in the millions, correctly 
interpret this popular conviction when 
in articles and cartoons they depict 
UncleSam asalways kindly, honest, fair- 
minded, and industrious, in contrast 
to the surly, crafty, unscrupulous 
foreigner, who avoids meeting his 
obligations. 

I sometimes wonder—and I suggest 


this with diffidence—how much of this 


self-righteousness is due to the way in 
which funds for missionary activities 
are solicited. Certainly many of those 
interested in missions have quite an 
un-Christian attitude toward the people 
to whom they send these missionaries. 


a 


NEEDED: A New CODE or Internationa MORALITY 


Whatever the reasons, this national 
conviction that we are better than the 
rest of the world makes difficult any 
whole-hearted codperation with other 
states. You simply cannot codperate 
with someone you are convinced is a 
crook. You eannot work with him in 


your own office, much less on an in-° 


ternational scale. 

But even when we begin to realize 
that our government has been much 
like other governments, and that we 
are much like other people, there is 
still, it seems to me, a third conception 
we must modify. We are commonly 
told that in foreign affairs we must 
believe that our government is right 
and support it. I do not propose the 
opposite, but in all seriousness I do 
urge that whenever our government is 
preparing to take a strong line, the 
burden of proof for that strong line 
should be placed squarely upon the 
President and Secretary of State. If 
one believes our government is always 
right one is either blind or a poltroon. 
OurState Department, like other foreign 
offices, is apt to base its reasoning on 
ex parte evidence. Their representa- 
tives in the field know what their 
superiors want and look for it. For 
example, do you suppose the Ameri- 
can representatives in Nicaragua 
find it convenient to discover any 
evidence supporting claims against 
Diaz? Or in Mexico, do you suppose 
that our representatives are anxious to 
find evidence to support contrary 
opinions to those held by the State 
Department? 

The moral is plain. Our govern- 
ment in an international controversy is 
an advocate. It has a brief to sustain. 
Therefore, its pronouncements should 
be analyzed and estimated as one 
wouldestimate or analyze thestatement 
pf a lawyer. Our government, like 
other governments, with a sense of 
power, sets itself up not merely as an 
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advocate, but also the judge and the 
sheriff. Moreover, if we study bureau- 
cracy more closely we will see that very 
often high officials are more concerned 
with maintaining the stand which their 
government has taken than in getting a 
settlement; more interested in saving 
their face than securing a solution; 
more interested in making some point 
than in maintaining peace. Therefore, 
for a people to assume that its govern- 
ment is always right is to encourage 
high-handedness and invite disaster. 
Skepticism and frank criticism in five 
eapitals of Europe in July, 1914, would 
have forestalled the World War. With 
us, now, a public opinion capable of en- 
lightened criticism of our government’s 
handling of foreign affairs would be of 
no mean contribution to world peace. 

Assuming that we are conscious of 
our sins and jealously watchful of our 
government’s natural tendency to capi- 
talize our strength and loyalty in sup- 
port of a debatable policy, we are still 
likely to err, because national stand- 
ards of morality stillsmack of thejungle. 
Statesmen still dare brazenly to weight 
down the scales of justice with the 
sword, and as a last resort force is still 
the method of settling disputes. Over 
every international conference table 
hangs the cloud of possible war. Under 
these circumstances it is remarkable 
how often weak states get justice, 
rather than how early they get 
justice. 

All of these programs will be futile 
unless somehow we can create and 
establish a new code of international 
morality. That new ethic will never 
come from the diplomats, never from 
the foreign offices, only out of the peo- 
ple themselves, or out of the mind and 
heart of some great leader. : 

I subscribe most heartily to the 
contentions of Mrs. Catt! that we 
need above all things a new conception, 

1See pages 187-189. 


-Mobilizing for Peace 


By Rav. CHARLES STELZLE 
President, Church Advertising Department, International Advertising Association 


E must become interested in the 

peace of the world because of our 
dependence upon the rest of the world. 
One of the greatest follies of the 
times is the notion that we can get 
along quite well without the assistance 
of any other nation. Russia is far 
more independent so far as natural 
resources are concerned than we are. 
Russia is probably the poorest country 
in the world above ground, but the 
richest country of the world below the 
ground. 

I want to remind you of our impor- 
tant industries which could not be 
carried on were it not for the materials 
furnished by other countries. Do you 
know that more than one hundred 

substances necessary for national de- 
fense must be imported from other 
lands? We could scarcély have auto- 
mobiles were it not for the rubber that 
comes fron Singapore, or the Malay 
Peninsula. Our wheat fields would be 
in a bad way were it not for the binding 
‘ twine we get from Yucatan, the only 
| place we can get it. Our steel industry 
‘would be badly crippled were it not 
for the commodities which we receive 
from fifty-seven different countries. 
We have practically no nickel. Where 
would we get our newspapers if it were 
not for the wood-pulp that Canada 
supplies? What about coffee and tea, 
and cocoa, and bananas? What about 
platinum, asbestos, soap materials, oils, 
chewing gum? We could have no 
radios, no telephones, no electric lights. 
I quote from William C. Redfield’s 
recent book, Dependent America. Any 
man who says we can get along without 
any other country doesn’t know what 


he is talking about. This is why we 
need the world and we need the world 
at peace. 

The world is increasingly in favor of 
peace. Whatever may have been true 
ten years ago, today a new deal is on. 
The old things and the old men—the 
men formerly in power—have passed 
away. The personnel is different. 
I was in Berlin about three years ago 
when they celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of the declaration of war by 
the Kaiser. They held a great mass 
meeting outside the Reichstag. I sat 
on top of the lion on the Bismark 
Statue, where I could see the great 
crowds of people. It was the biggest 
crowd I have ever seen. There must 
have been 200,000 people in that 
immense audience. The President of 
Germany and two others spoke. It 
was a memorial service for the soldier 
dead. Not a single word was said 
during the entire discussion which 
would have inspired a war-like spirit, 
quite the contrary. And on the next 
Sunday afternoon, I went to “Der 
Grosser Schau-spihl-haus” to the cele- 
bration of the sixth anniversary of the 
adoption of the German constitution 
at Weimar. The place was packed. 
Again there were three speakers, and 
the thing that stirred that crowd more 
than anything else was the constant 
reiteration, “We are through with 
war.” The people got up and roared 
their approval of this sentiment. 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL FREEDOM 
What can America contribute to the 
peace of the world? I have four 
proposals to make to you. In the first 
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place, we can demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of world peace through religious 
liberty. The spirit of freedom is our 
heritage. No country in the world 
can do more in this direction than can 
America. Religion is often the cause 
of war. Let us show the world that 
religion’s chief function is to bring 
peace to the world. Let us prove that 
we are big enough to honor the man 
who can make.a contribution toward 
human welfare, no matter what his 
religious convictions may be. As a 
-Protestant, a Prohibitionist, and a 
Progressive Republican, I disagree with 
Governor Smith on what I believe to be 
fundamental questions, but I would 
fight to the death any attempt on the 
part of the Ku Klux Klan, or any 
bigoted religionist, to prevent Al Smith 
from expressing his personal convic- 
: tions and living his own life as an 
American citizen, and as a Catholic. 
America must demonstrate that it is 
big enough to elect as President of the 
United States one whose religion is 
different from that of the majority of 
its citizens, and when it has done this, 
‘it can speak with authority on religious 
freedom to the nations of the world. 
In the second place, America can 
help bring about world peace by 
recognizing and dealing intelligently 
and sympathetically with the growing 
spirit of social unrest throughout the 
world. It is almost a commonplace 
for me to tell you that this is the era of 
the common man. Slowly but surely 
_ the masses of the people are coming 
to their own. No human power can 
` stop their onward march, and no divine 
power will. The growth of democracy 
is the greatest phenomena in the world 
today. This growing spirit of social 
unrest is not due to the professional 
agitator. 
gion, in education, in political life, in 
the fight made by women, in the strug- 
gle of the races, and now we are facing 


- onward movement. 


Democracy has won in reli- 
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the problem of industrial democracy. _ 


I want to remind you that these are all 
one—all part of the same great move- 
ment that has been coming down 
through the centuries. The common 
people have always conquered in every 


-conflict, and they will continue to 


conquer. — 


Socrau Unrest CAUSED BY FINEST 
IDEALISM 


, 


I repeat that social unrest is not © 


caused by professional agitators, by 
labor leaders. They have not created 
it. It has created them. They have 


been pushed forth to give expression \ 


to the hopes and aspirations of the 
common people. Social unrest—let me 
remind you—is the outcome of the 
finest idealism that the world has ever 
known. Who, then, is responsible for 
social unrest? Public libraries, art 
galleries, colleges, the Church, and 
every uplifting force in the world. 
No army and no navy can stop this 
And yet many 
of the nations of the world are seeking 
to suppress through force this uprising 
of the people, and many are going to 
war—to civil war, sometimes, to do it. 
America can help bring about world 
peace, by intelligently facing the facts. 
We must work out a national policy , 
which will take into account the right * 
of a man to live peacefully in a country 
with whose political program he may 
not be in entire accord, provided he is 
within the law. I saw the other day a 
confidential report regarding the per- 
sonnel of one of the greatest com- 
mittees ever organized in this country 
in an educational movement. Some 
organization, allegedly “100 per cent 
American,” had trailed these men and 
women on the committee, and submit- 
ted their report to an alleged patriotic 
society. It was the most damnable 
statement I have ever seen typed’ 
By inuendo, by insinuation, these men 
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whom every American knows, and who 
have clearly demonstrated their Ameri- 

_canism,-had their reputations dragged 
in the muck by this professional investi- 
gating 100 per cent American organiza- 
tion. Possibly you have heard the 
story of the lawyer. who hung out a 
shingle which read, “I am a 100 per 
cent American. I hate all Jews and 
Catholics.” The lawyer across the 
street became jealous of his popularity 
and he hung out his shingle: “I am a 
200 per cent American, I hate every- 
body.” 


A HUMANITARIAN PROGRAM NEEDED 


In the third place, America can help 
bring about world peace by working 
out a humanitarian program which 
shall serve as a moral equivalent for 
war. Ido not accept in its entirety the 
philosophy of economic determinism, 
but there is no doubt most wars are 
due to economic causes. I spent a 
good deal of time in Geneva and in 
the Labor Department of the League 
of Nations. One of the finest pieces of 
work I have seen done by the League 
of Nations, or by any other organiza- 


tion, is that being accomplished by the, 


Labor Department of the League, 
through which great reform measures, 
looking toward the solution of the 
unemployment problem, the standard- 
ization of hours of labor, the adoption 
of a minimum wage in industry, the 
abolition of dangerous occupations in 
industry, and many others have been 
accepted by the nations affiliated with 
the League. Over two hundred such 
measures have been ratified, and almost 
as many others recommended and ap- 
proved. No doubt these have brought 
the nations closer together. Through 
the progressive solution of economic 
problems they have reduced the pos- 
sibilities of war. 

If America is to play its part in 
securing world peace, we must lay at 


, peace. 


-bring about world peace. 
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the feet of the nations of the world 
accomplished tasks in social, economic, 
and political reform, as an equivalent 
for what is being done through the 
League of Nations. We cannot avoid 
our responsibility as a nation in 
humanizing the affairs of the world, 
particularly if we persist in remaining 
out of the League. 


Morar EQUIVALENT ror WAR 


Finally, America can help bring 
about world peace by mobilizing for 
How much of our national 
funds go into war causes in the past, 
present and future, nobody can tell; 
but if one tenth of the entire amount 
were spent in educational purposes, 
showing the benefits of peace, we would 
reduce our war budget immeasurably. 
The United States has a War Depart- 
ment—why not a Peace Department— 
a department of the government which 


‘shall mobilize for peace, having a 


general staff for the development of 


‘the peace movement in our country? 


For if we will not officially enter the 
League of Nations, or any other 
international court, we as a nation 
must do our share in a definite way to 
Such a 
department should attempt to remove 
the causes of war between the United 
States and other nations, and exert its 
utmost power to create good will 
between ourselves and other nations. 
It should educate the nation about the 
facts of war, and see to it that all 
minor and personal interests which 
encourage war should be eliminated. 
I am not a pacifist. Next to peace, 
I love a good fight. But there are so 
many equivalents for war, constructive, 


‘life-giving, that we should at least give 


them consideration. 

About 300 years ago the Pilgrim 
fathers before landing at Plymouth 
Rock wrote the Mayflower Compact, 
which has the first place among the 
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immortal documents carved on the 
Wall of the Reformation at Geneva. 
One hundred.and fifty years later, the 
Declaration of Independence was writ- 
ten, and it, too, has its place among 
those immortal documents having to do 
with religious and political freedom. 
We have just been celebrating the 
Sesqui-Centennial of the writing of that 
Declaration. Today there is in the 
mind of some man or woman a Declara- 
tion which has as its purpose inter- 
national justice, and world peace. 
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That document may already be writ- 
ten. It may be released at any 
moment, and it may be acclaimed by 
the warring nations of the world as the 
platform upon which all may stand, 
without prejudice. If, one hundred 
years hence, these nations should 
celebrate the centennial of the adoption 
of this Document, let it not be said 
that America’s name was not on that 
Compact of Human Freedom, which 
will go down in history, immortal, like 
our own Declaration of Independence. 


N 


` 
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Davies R. Trevis. Documents Illustrat- 
ing the History of Civilization. Pp. x, 
412. Price, $3.25. New York: E. P. 
Dutton Co., 1927. 


The provision of historical documents in 
translation and in handy and relatively in- 
expensive form, initiated by the University 
of Pennsylvania Series Translations and 
Reprints from the Original Sources of Euro- 
pean History just thirty years ago, has 
extended widely since that time in the 
United States and still more markedly, in 
recent years, in England. This interesting 
and helpful volume is a typical specimen. 
It is correlated to the compiler’s Sketch 
of the History of Civilization in Mediaeval 
England, published in 1924, and, like most 
English textbooks, to certain official exam- 
inations. Its interest and value are in- 
creased, in our estimation, by his practice 
of giving complete documents or at least 
long sections from a few sources rather than 
a multiplicity of short extracts. This may, 
however, be the price we have to pay for 
his inclusion in a collection of sources for 
mediaeval society of nothing about mano- 
rial life, which was the form of life of the 
great mass of the people, nor about the 
great insurrection of 1881, perhaps the most 
significant event in the life of the people 
during that period. We would have pre- 
ferred something on those subjects to the 
thirty-five pages of constitutional docu- 
ments and the twenty-two pages of rather 
technical ecclesiastical material; but every 
author must define “civilization” in his own 
way until. some authoritative definition has 
been attained; and he will include or ex- 
clude subjects accordingly. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 


Laipter, Harry W. History of Socialist 
Thought. Pp. xxii, 713. Price, $3.50. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 
1927. : 


All students of social studies will re- 
member Laidler’s Socialism in Thought and 
Action, which appeared about seven years 
ago. The rapid march of events since that 
time has made desirable the publication of 
another book by the same author in the 
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same field. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the History of Socialist Thought 
is merely a revision of Socialism in Thought 
and Action. Although some of the material 
is similar, on the whole the contents of the 
two volumes justify the author’s contention 
in the preface that they are supplementary. 
Socialism in Thought and Action contained 
the socialistic indictment of capitalism, 
which is omitted in the new book, which is 
chiefly a history. Again, History of Social- 
ist Thought not only brings the movement 
down to date, but also goes as far back as 
the prophets of Israel. Indeed, almost the 
first hundred pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of early Utopian writers and move- 
ments. 

Part I, “Utopian Socialism .and Its 
Precursors,” is followed by Part H, 
“Marxian Socialism.” The life and histor- 
ical background of Karl Marx are treated 
in a characteristically interesting fashion, 
but the theoretical foundations of Marxism 
are compressed into one chapter. Again, 
it is unfortunate that a greater effort is not 
made to give the background of Marxism in 
the general history of economic thought. 
A fuller discussion of some of the theoreti- 
cal aspects of Marxism, a comparison of it 
with the classical thought, and an attempt 
to trace the origin of Marxism in other than 
socialist sources would have helped to give 
the college student a better perspective. 

Part ITI, “Other Socialistic Schools,” 
contains a discussion of the Revisionists, 
Fabian Socialism and Guild Socialism. It 
also contains a chapter on Syndicalism, 
which, strictly speaking, is an allied move- 
ment and not a type of socialism at all. 
Although possessing some common Marx- 
ian roots, the approach of the syndicalists 
is economic, as contrasted with the political 
approach of most socialists. 

Part IV, “Post-War Socialist Develop- 
ments,” is devoted chiefly to a discussion 
of the Bolshevist Revolution in Russia and 
to the history of Sovietism, Communism 
and the Third International in that country. 
Although this is a story in itself, Part V also 
discusses various other post-war develop- 
ments such as the recent growth of the 
British Labor Party, socialist parties in 
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various countries of Europe, and various 
recent socialist and socialistic critics. 

Part V, “Allied Movements,” is a mis- 
nomer. It contains a chapter on the Con- 
sumers’ Codperative Movement, which 
unlike producers’ coéperative movements 
is rather far removed from socialism. 
Again, Part V contains also a discussion of 
such integral parts of the socialist move- 
ment as State Socialism, Socialism of the 
Chair, and Guild Socialism. 

Although the organization of the material 
in History of Socialist Thought may be 
criticized along the lines indicated, the 
treatment of the subject is interesting and 
clear. Indeed, the treatment of Marxism 
is almost too simple, for the book omits 
a discussion of some of the important 
but difficult concepts of the author of 
Das Kapital. But for the general reader 
and the undergraduate student, who may 
be seeking a readable, general and au- 
thoritative introduction to socialism and 
its allied movements, it would be difficult 
to select a better book than the History 
of Socialist Thought. Such a reader will also 
appreciate the list of references at the end 


of each chapter to particular phases of this. 


long, varied, and interesting movement. 
S. HOWARD PATTERSON. 


Prezzouu, Groserpe. Fascism. Pp. 
201. Price, $2.50. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1927. 

Srurzo, Lrocr. Italy and Fascismo. 
303. Price, $3.50. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927. 
Although these volumes differ widely 

both as to approach and purpose, taken 

together they present a clear-cut picture of 
the Fascist movement. Prezzolini at- 
tempts to give a sympathetic understand- 
ing of Fascism, defines sharply the historical 
background, sketches the main personali- 
ties of the movement, and sets forth the 
attitude of Fascism on such questions as 
culture, nationalism, the State, and Ca- 
tholicism. Sturzo, on the other hand, an 

* exiled opponent of Fascism and a former 

leader of the Popular Party, appears as the 

philosopher analyzing the deep-rooted 
causes of Fascism and forecasting its lòng- 
time effect on both individual and the state. 

On one point at least the authors are in 


t 
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substantial agreement—that Fascism rep- 
resents a “revolt” of the Middle Classes. 
To Prezzolini this revolt appears mainly as 
an outgrowth of the chaos following the 
war, marked by acute disorganization in 
industry and financial crisis following with- 
drawal of the Allies, and by Socialistic con- 
trol of labor, leading to paralyzing strikes 
in both public and private industry. 
Among the political factors were the recent 
enfranchisement of some seven million 
voters, the defeat of nationalistic aims at 
the Peace Conference and the resulting 
distrust of the existing government, while 
the social influences were the readjustments 
necessitated by the new distribution of 
income. 

Sturzo admits these factors as immediate 
causes only, finding the real cause in the 
bankruptcy of leadership, or, as he says, 
the “crisis in the political class,”’ which, 
having been in progress for a number of 
years, finally reached its culmination in the 
vacillating, opportunistic régimes of Gio- 
litti, Nitti, Salandro. 

Such a stage was admirably set for the 
entry of Mussolini, who is characterized by 
Sturzo as a man of mediocre culture, with- 
out scruple, whose forte is action rather 
than thought, a grandiloquent individual 
who proclaims to the world that he is 
‘trampling on the rotting corpse of liberty,” 
or who shouts at a hesitant Assembly that 
he could have made of that gloomy House 
the “bivouac of his Black Shirts,” but at 
the same time a brilliant extemporizer who 
retains the unflagging support of the labor 
unions while he changes a movement orig- 
inally proletarian, almost entirely demo- 
cratic or Socialistic in tone, into the most 
conservative and capitalistic régime the 
modern world has known. The religious 
element is placated by the conciliatory 
attitude toward the Vatican, the Middle 
Class by unrelenting opposition to Social- 
ism, and the partiotic group by a swash- 
buckling nationalism which defies the 
world, especially Germany and the League 
of Nations. : . 

On the constructive side we are told that 


Fascism has resulted in a balanced budget, 


an increase in public works, especially 
motor roads, an immensely improved rail- 
way and telephone service, the elimination 
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of strikes through compulsory arbitration, 
decided improvements in education, and a 
remarkable increase in private industry and 
thrift. Offsetting such material gains, 
however, are the complete abolition of local 
autonomy, the rejection of democracy by a 
plan under which the head of the government 
dominates the constituent assembly, yet 
is not responsible to it. The most abnor- 
mal aspect of the whole régime, and the one 
which offers most convincing proof of its 
transiency, is the impossible dualism be- 
tween the Constitution and Monarchy on 
the one hand, and on the other, the Dicta- 
torship and Il Duce; and even yet more 
contradictory, the co-existence of law, rep- 
resented by the government, and violence, 
represented by the party. To Sturzo 
the continuance of such conditions is in- 
conceivable; Fascism must become more 
tolerant of opposition or collapse, and the 
foreign situation, he believes, will play a 
predominant part in whatever modification 
occurs. 
CHARLES P. Warre. 


VasconcELos, José and Gamio, MANUEL: 
Aspects of Mexican Civilization. Lec- 
tures on the Norman Wait Harris Me- 
morial Foundation. Pp. ix, 193. Price, 
$2.00. University of Chicago Press, 
1926. 


The six lectures in this volume are by two 


of the most noteworthy Mexicans in the’ 


fields of education and public affairs. 
Vasconcelos is known around the world as a 
vivacious and trenchant press correspondent 
and protagonist of Spanish-American cul- 
ture. His books are widely read, and his 
evocation of the Mexican soul through 
education in the industrial arts will live long 
after him. . The burden of his present 
theme is to bring out the inherent differ- 
ences between the social problem of Latin 
America, especially Mexico, and that of the 
United States. We have developed stead- 
fastly, through similarity of races, union of 
effort, and stable conditions, while the 
Hispaniolized nations advance by varying 
rhythmic waves of change and contrast— 
not all the fruit of intermittent revolution, 
but conditioned by sharp differences of 
race, handicaps in social and political organ- 
ization. The first lecture is a genuine 
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study in human geography. The second is 
a series of resounding whacks at the dicta- 
torship as a scheme of government. The 
only period of Mexican history which 
merited approbation was that of the nascent 
democracy of Juárez and Lerdo. The clock 
was turned back by Díaz, and the chief 
weakness of later régimes has been the 
undue use of the “extraordinary faculties” 
by which the chief executive becomes con- 
stitutional dictator at will and without 
notice, often to the personal financial 
profit of his entourage. In his discussion of 
the race problem, Vasconcelos finds the 
Mexican Indian not primitive but perhaps 
decadent; his blend with the Spaniard has 
created a mestizo element now dominant 
numerically and politically, with whose fate 


_that of the nation is bound up. Sefior 


Gamio, eminent as an anthropologist known 
everywhere for his studies, especially for 
that on the primitive society of Teotihua- 
can, looks for the redemption of his country 
through the uplift of the pure Indian rather 
than of the half-breed. His plea is for a 
thoroughly scientific study of the “natives,” 
their psychology. and their needs, in order 
to get away forever from the false analogies 
upon which the incorporation of the Indians 
into the national life has always been 
posited. This is basic, of course. It is 
rather in words than in ideas that Gamio 
and Vasconcelos differ, for they both look 
toward racial unity, and both have in 
mind the redemption of the lowest strata of 
Mexican society. Gamio’s closing appeal 
is for practical coöperation of the learned 
societies of the United States with those of 
Mexico in this greatest social problem of the 
North American continent; he argues 
adroitly that it will ultimately pay the 
largest cash dividends. When our Amer- 
ican philanthropists and learned societies 
attain to Sefior Gamio’s views a new epoch 
will dawn in Mexican-American relations. 
Hersert I. Prrestizy. 


Bousquet, G. H. Essai sur D Evolution de 
la Pensée Economique. Pp. xiv, $14. 
Price, 45 francs. Paris, France: Marcel 
Giard, 1927. 

The French economists have made a 
distinct place for themselves as students 
and interpreters of the history of economic 
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thought. This new work by M. Bousquet 
maintains the high standard of excellence 
of his fellow countrymen in that field. It 
sketches the evolution of economic thought 
from a new and enlightening point of view. 
M. Bousquet is primarily interested in the 
mental background with which the great 
economists have approached their work. 
Particularly he traces the development 
away from the metaphysical and natural- 
istic account of economic phenomena to- 
wards a purely scientific treatment. He 
finds that the development of economic 
science closely parallels that of such other 
sciences as physics, and he believes the 
future development of economics can take 
the form of a synthesis of the apparently 
opposing points of views which have hith- 
erto been presented. The work is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the epistemology 
of economics. 
Raxmon T. Bye. 


Monrcomery, Roserr H. Income Tax 
Procedure, 1927. Vol. I and II. Pp. 
1486, 576. The Ronald Press Company, 
1926. 


From the 1927 edition of this intensely 
practical manual all discussion of taxes on 
excess profits, estates, gifts and capital 
stock has been eliminated, and also many of 
the decisions and rulings relating to the 
earlier income tax laws. However, in 
order to facilitate comparision of practice 
under the present law with that of previous 
years ample footnote references to earlier 
editions of the manual are provided. 
Volume I, comprising more than three 
fourths of the total pages, deals with prep- 
aration and filing of the returns, and pay- 
ment of the tax, while Volume I is con- 
cerned with the adjustment of differences 
between government and taxpayer through 
the agency of the treasury, the board of tax 
appeals, and the federal courts. 

The attempt to limit the size of the 
volumes has not resulted in the elimination 

_of what have been the most noteworthy 
features of previous editions—that is, the 
vigorous criticism of various rulings and 
practices considered unsound, and the 
numerous constructive proposals designed 
to remedy them. The author is especially 
outspoken in denouncing the practice of 
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Congress of making certain features of the 
law retroactive, and also that of setting 
aside by legislation various interpretations 
of law as made by the treasury or the courts. 
Still more objectionable is the habit of 
levying more taxes than required for the 
upkeep of government, then returning this 
excess as a “‘Christmas gift” to a grateful 
People, a habit which calls forth the com- 
ment that “the science of tax reduction, 
. . . as practiced today, is pure bunk.” 
Cuartes P Waite. 


Potiockx, Warrer WILLIAM AND SCHOLZ, 
Karu W. H. The Science and Practice of 
Urban Land Valuation. Pp. viii, 315. 
Philadelphia: Manufacturers’ Appraisal 
Company, 1926. 

Value measures the relative desirability 
of commodities. To produced commodi- 
ties its application is not difficult. Their 
value is usually ascertained through cost of 
production. But with urban land, a non- 
produced commodity, the problem of valua- 
tion is quite different. Yet it is highly 
important, as well for buyers and sellers of 
that peculiar species of property as for 
taxation officials. 

A scientific method was devised by Wil- 
liam A. Somers, a real estate expert in valua- 
tion a few years ago, which, further devel- 
oped, is now in extensive and satisfactory 
use. It is fully explained, and interestingly, 
in the Pollock-Scholz volume. Whatever 
the merits of that volume, or the criticisms 
it may evoke, no one interested in any way 
in the subject of city or town land-valuation 
can wisely “side step” its careful, consider- 
ate, comprehensive, and genuinely scientific 
presentation of the subject. 

. Louts F. Post. 


Netson, Mitton N. Readings in Corpo- 
ration Finance. Pp. ix, 612. Price, 
$5.00. New York City: Ronald Press, 
1926. 


These readings are intended for use as a 
supplementary text in a course in corpora- 
tion finance. They could in some cases be 
used as the primary text in such a course, 
and they will, no doubt, be found interest- 
ing and instructive to the general reader. 

The great difficulty in preparing a book 
of readings is the task of preserving con- 
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tinuity of subject. matter. Professor Nel- 
son has overcome this difficulty to a great 
extent by, the careful arrangement of his 
materials and the frequent use of sub-titles. 
The materials which comprise these read- 
ings are books and articles of recent date 
which give the reader the advantage of the 
current developments in the subject. 

The field of corporation finance and of 
closely allied subjects has been compre- 
hensively treated, with the possible excep- 
tion of holding companies. The modern 
holding company has become such an im- 
portant part of contemporary corporation 


_finance that its treatment in connection 


with public utility consolidation seems 
inadequate. 
Lincoun W. HALL. 


Francis, Guran M. Financial Manage- 
ment of Farmers’ Elevators. Pp., 109. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1926. 


This monograph received one of the 
prizes annually awarded by the Chicago 
Trust Company for researches in the field 
of financing business organizations. Vari- 
ous phases of the coöperative country 
elevator problem are presented, problems 
are carefully appraised, and conclusions are 


.supported by some original material. 


G. Wricur HOFFMAN. 


Warpassp, James P. Coöperative De- 
mocracy. Pp. xiv, 331. Price, $3.00. 
New York City: Macmillan Company, 
1927. 


The appearance of a second edition of 
Warbasse, Coöperatiwe Democracy is itself 
significant of a real interest in coöperative 
democracy, and who is not, interested? 
Here the theory and the practice as ac- 
complished facts are supplemented by 
what codperation may do in the state, in 
profit-making business, in the labor move- 
ment, and in the wider realms of science, 
art, health, and education of the future. 
The writer disarms criticism, if not preju- 
dice, by the candor of his treatment of the 
errors of capitalism and “profit-getting.” 
One thinks almost instinctively of the 
Loyalty Principle of Royce, as the author 
waxes prophetic (in the true sense), upon the 
potentialities of a cobperative democracy. 

In the meantime we live in a world of 
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competition and profit-getting; and one 
eannot but feel that the author does not 
sufficiently recognize the leaven in the com- 
petitive system to cure its own evils. Hf 
progress be a “series of rear end collisions,” 
such teach a lesson and bring about con- 
stant adjustment under any system of 
human reactions. Codéperation even must 
reckon on the profit of gaining the whole 
world for its kingdom, and losing its own 
soul of a competitive, ethical survival. 
The limits of coöperation are ever to be 
found in the spontaneity and initiative of 
the individual. 

Teachers of ethics will welcome this re- 
vision in making more vital and thought- 
provoking their own discussions of social 
and applied problems of conduct. 

Erwin W. RUNKE. 


Mour, Anton. The Oil War. Pp. vii, 
. 267. Price, $2.50. New York City: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926. 

This book, by a lecturer in political geog- 
raphy at the University of Oslo, deals 
with petroleum as an international irritant. 
It comes at a time when Americans are 
interested in oil warfare—not the kind to 
which Mohr refers, but a struggle between 
domestic producers due to an oversupply of 
crude oil. 

No doubt interest in the local situation 
arises because we follow the price of gaso- 
line, whereas disinterest in the international 
scramble is because it has few surface indi- 
cations. But both battles relate to the 
same problem: control or laissez faire. 

The book opens with a chapter which 
traces the growth of the political impor- 
tance of petroleum. The history of the two 
major companies doing an international 
business—-Standard Oil and Royal Dutch- 
Shell—is next given. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the Russian, German, French and 
English activities in the field. A chapter on 
the part played by petroleum in the Great 
War emphasizes the opening thesis that oil 
is of transcendant political importance. 
The remainder of the book is given to post- 
war developments and conclusions: the re- 
alignment of interests in the fields of the 
Near East, the situation in Latin America, 
the belief that Great Britain and the 
United States are entering into a titanic 
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struggle and that there is no imminent 
danger of a petroleum shortage. 

The style makes this book very readable 
and, if one is willing to accept the author’s 
sources of material, he will accept the 


conelusion, but the reviewer wishes the book 


were not so journalistic. 


A. H. Wrams, 


Hurumw, Rares G. and Berrmper, Wrutam 
A. Employment Statistics for the United 
States. Pp. xvi, 215. Price, $2.50. 
New York City: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1926. 


This volume is really the outgrowth of 
the work and considerations of the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Labor Statistics of 
the American Statistical Association, that 
has been at work since early in 1922. The 
need for this Committee had been empha- 
sized by the meeting of President Hard- 
ing’s Conference on Unemployment held in 
the Autumn of 1921. Miss Mary Van- 
Kleeck of the Sage Foundation was chair- 
man of the Committee, and this volume 
attempts to present the consensus of opinion 
concerning problems involved in the col- 
lection and publication of adequate employ- 
ment statistics for the United States. It 
consists of two major parts, one dealing 
with Recommendations and the other with 
Methods. It is carefully documented with 
forms and graphs and is preéminently 
practical. 

C. R. Wooprurr. 


Cox, Jacos D., Jr. The Economic Basis 
of Fair Wages. Pp. ix, 139. Price, 
$3.50. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1927. 


Coming from so prominent a manufac- 
turer as Mr. Cox, this book is bound to be 
widely read by a large number of business 
men throughout the country. 

Mr. Cox has been vitally interested in the 
wage problem for twenty years and is thor- 
oughly competent to discuss it from one 
manufacturer’s point of view, and has done 
so. 
He has made some sweeping assertions 
that can hardly be founded on fact; coupled 
with them are many inconsistent state- 
ments which make the discussion weak. 

Quoting—“ Wage earners . . . as a class 
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are bound in the long rum to receive the 
lion’s share... ” “The wage earners as 
a class do, in fact, receive the residual 
share. . .2’ We all know that the stock- 
holders receive the residuum, in the form of 
profits, after all expenses of the business 
have been paid. “Profits ...in the 
great majority of cases amount to no more 
than a fair return on the investment. 
“When they rise above a minimum fair 
return they are the result of superior 
efficiency of the plant.” ‘‘When we regard 
the whole field of production . . . we see 
the real residual share goes to the wage 
earners.” 
The book can be read at one sitting. 
F. S. WARNER. 


Mautpon, F. R. E. A Study in Social 
Economics: the Hunter Valley, New South 
Wales. Pp.v,201. Price, 12/6. Work- 
ers Educational Association of North 
South Wales in conjunction with Robert- 
son and Mullens, Ltd., Melbourne, 
1927. 


This book is one of a series of economic, 


“political, and social studies written in 


Australia and New Zealand and published 
by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Studies of such a type, giving details of 
small regions, are of great value to the stu- 
dent of geography and of other social stud-, 
ies. The author says, “The aim of this 
book is to describe and analyze the in- 
dustrial life of the people of the Hunter 
Valley...” He has been able to make 
this analysis clear, as The Hunter Valley is 
a comparatively new area in which the in- 
fluence of environmental factors can be 
readily determined. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
geology and geography under the titles: 
“The Shape of the Valley”; “The Sub- 
stance of the Valley”; and “The Position of 
the Valley.” Chapters IV to VI inclusive 
discuss how man makes a livelihood from 
the land, by coal mining, by manufacturing 
and through transportation and commerce. 


Chapters VIII and IX describe “Economic ` 


Defence Associations” and the “ People and 
Their Occupations.” 

The author believes that the “‘outstand- 
ing unsolved problem lies not in the re- 
lationship between the people and the 
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resources of material welfare, but in the 
relationships of the people themselves; not 
primarily in the distribution of the actual 
wealth, but in the mutually hostile attitudes 
arising therefrom, for the removal of which 
there is neither perspicacity nor moral 
initiative enough among the people as a 
whole.” In spite of the above statement, 
the author describes in considerable detail 
the resources of the valley and the uses to 
which they are put. .In the last chapter he 
tries to show the relationship of occupation 
to distribution of population, to govern- 
ment, to hazards, to habits and outlook of 
the people. 

On the whole, it is a good presentation of 
a regional study. Each chapter is clearly 
written and well summarized. The reader 
regrets that there is no outline and no 
bibliography, although there are a few 
references given in footnotes. 

Frank E. Wurms. 


McBarw, Howarp Ler. The Living Con- 
stitution. Pp. 284. Price, $1.50. New 
York City: The Workers’ Education 
Bureau Press, 1927. 


In Professor McBain’s hands the Consti- 
tution is a thriving document. It is not a 
finished product handed down on Mount 
Sinai by the Lord God of Hosts, but is only 
a tool in the hands of fallible individuals. 
It is not to be worshiped, but respected. 
“Governments, whatever their form, are 
only as moral as those who hold the throttle 
of power at the moment.” Powers are 
“juiceless” or dynamic; Senator Borah is 
the thought-provoking, arch-isolationist, 
“trouble-making and diplomacy-bungling” 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; “‘consent of the governed” 
implies passive non-resistance; and “‘judi- 
cial review” constitutes our “unique con- 
tribution to the science of politics.” 

Ours is, supposedly, a government of 
laws and not of men, but laws are neither 
self-explanatory nor self-executing, and our 
government becomes one.of men rather 
than of laws. The framers of the Consti- 

, tution recognized this and sought to cir- 
ecumvent the actions of officials with a 
written instrument, a bill of rights, division 
of powers, and a system of checks and 


’ dustry must take place. 
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balances. But even these limitations must 
be interpreted before they can be applied, 
so that ours becomes all the more a govern- 
ment of men. 

Furthermore, the arrangement devised 
by the convention of 1787 was imperfect. 
Application has accentuated the imper- 
fections—our federal, presidential and 
representative systems have given way to 
centralization, executive dictatorship, and 
misrepresentation respectively. The Con- 
stitution has been distorted, revamped and 


‘strangled until today few of the Constitu- 


tional Fathers would recognize their own 
child. Necessity has made it so. Such is: 
the theme of the author. 

Joun G. Hervey. 


Motus, Groreze W. Unemployment. 
The Gateway to a New Life. Pp. xii, 140. 
New York City: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Ltd., 1927. ' 


Mr. Mullins has written a book that 
shows the result of an excellent blending of 
careful study with successful business 
experience. He finds the primary cause of 
unemployment in the lack of coördination 
between agriculture and industry; the lat- 
ter has been overdeveloped at the expense 
of the former. Current theories of un- 
employment are found inadequate since 
they emphasize industrial maladjustments 
such as trade depressions, shifts in the de- 
mand for goods and irregularities of pro- 
duction, rather than deep-seated underlying 
defects. To eliminate unemployment a 
“marriage” between agriculture and in- 
“Tf we could have 
the working population both industrial and 
agricultural, producing some large portion 
of their own food by direct labor, we should 
have disentangled them from the web of 
exchange.” Mr. Mullins’ thesis naturally 
leads to a “new civilization” organized 
along the line of modern model villages; the 
workers in the local industries would spend 
part of their time producing their own food. 
As secondary remedies to meet industrial 
maladjustments the development of Inter- 
Imperial Trade, the reduction of cost of 
production, unemployment insurance, and 
similar suggestions are advocated. The 
unique point of view of this little volume 
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should be of interest to all students of the _ 
problem of unemployment. 
Wri W. Hewert. 


Cooter, E. J. Probation and Delinquency. 
Pp. xv, 544. Price, $3.00. New York 
City: Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York City, 1927. 

Mr. Cooley has been a probation officer 
for many years. He is an enthusiast about 
the possibilities of probation; if he were not, 
he could not have continued in a field of 
effort that is so exacting. Nevertheless, he 
has no illusions about his work or that of his 
fellows. He does not believe or maintain 
that probation is the universal cure-all for 
the many and varied problems of delin- 
quency. 

It is this outstanding feature of his 
book Probation and Delinquency that im- 
presses the reader, particularly if that 
reader be a co-worker in any part of the 
widening effort directed toward the pre- 
vention or reformation of delinquency. 
Mr. Cooley scrutinizes the machinery and 
the accomplishments of probation and sets 
forth its shortcomings with as critical eye as 
he approves its good points. 

To his narrative he brings a wealth of 
personal experiences that are most con- 
vincing. One might wish that he had not 
supplemented these with such liberal 
quotations from other writers in the field of 
social welfare, for the book is somewhat 
overweighted. 

It is fine to read that Mr. Cooley believes 
that the time has come for probation 
officers, along with all others—police 
prosecutors, judges, penologists, crimi- 
nologists—to stress “problems of crime 
causations” as of major importance. We 
remember, not so many years ago, talking 
with a young probationer who told us that 
he had grown weary of waiting in line to 
present his weekly report to his probation 
officer. He and “de guy” in back of him 
stepped out of line, robbed the house next 
door, and were back in time to regain their 
original place among the boys waiting to be 
interviewed on their “progress.” 

That was apparently in the days when 
probation officers did not have time or in- 
clination to delve into “causation” of 
crime. 
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I commend Mr. Cooley’s book not only 
to officials and professional workers in the 


courts but to lay readers who want a` 


practical—and at the same time a deeply 
sympathetic—point of view of this tremen- 
dous problem. 

CHARLES Epwin Fox. 


Burrr, Harotp Ernest, Pa.D. Princi- 
ples of Employment Psychology. Pp. xi, 
568. Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1926. 


This book is designed to serve as a text 
for the student who is interested in the 
practical applications of psychology in 
the field of employment and as a stimulus to 
the encouragement of psychological research 
bythe businessreader. With such purposes 
in mind the author has produced a clearly 
written, readable volume in which the use 
of technical terms that are so confusing to 
the layman are largely avoided without loss 
of accuracy in statement of principles. ‘The 
treatment is elementary in nature but at 
the same time is comprehensive in the range 
of material presented. 

The author has obviously made no 
attempt to make a contribution to the 
knowledge concerning the principles and 
techniqueof mentaltests. Hedrawsfrankly 
from the works of a considerable number of 
other psychologists and has been content to 
present the various tests which have been 
developed together with the principles and 
techinque so far evolved. 

The historical sketch in the opening 
chapter is concise and furnishes a good 
background for the material which follows. 
In the chapter which follows, the author has 
loosed his righteous indignation on the 
psychological “gold bricks” in a very 
complete condemnation of pseudo-psycho- 
logical methods in employment. It is to be 
regretted that he did not bring the same 
keenness of critical analysis to bear upon 
the discussion of true psychological tests. 
The major chapters are too matter of fact 
and leave the reader with the impression 
that the technique and principles presented 
are tried and true. The quantitative 


material, like that used so effectively in ` 


dealing with phrenology and physiognomy, 
which would enable the reader to evaluate 
the different types of tests in actual oper- 
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ation, is strangely lacking. It is true that 
the author has inserted warnings regarding 
‘the experimental nature of some of the tests 
and has emphasized, qualitatively, the need 
for careful research in technique, but it is 
very doubtful if they are sufficient to pre- 
vent a far too optimistic view of the diffi- 
culties involved in applying the principles of 
employment psychology. 

The above criticisms constitute, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, serious weaknesses 
in the book as a text and would also tend to 
detract from its value in encouraging the 
business man to foster research. Students 
have a dangerous tendency to accept texts 
as “gospel.” They need the sobering in- 
fluence engendered by a presentation of the 


\ unfavorable side of a subject. Business 


men, like the rest of us, can be oversold, and 
as a result are discouraged rather than in- 
fluenced to continue research. It would 
have been much better, perhaps more 
scientific, to have given more attention to 
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the adverse side of the situation and to the 
problems which are bound to arise. 
Burton R. Mortey. 


Gosnetit, Harotp F. Getting Out the 
Vote. Pp. xi, 128. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. 

Following the “Non-Voting” study which 
was made in Chicago in 1923 this book 
presents an interesting experiment in the 
stimulation of voting. The purpose of the 
book, as stated by the author, is to describe 
an attempt that was made in 1924 and 1925 
in two elections, one national and one local, 
to measure the effect of a non-partisan mail 
canvass to get out the vote of the citizens 
living in selected districts in the city of 
Chicago. 

The study shows careful and thorough 
research throughout and is an important 
advance in applying scientific methods to 
the study of election problems. 

E. B. L. 
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FOREWORD 


A SPEAKER recently applied Mark 
Twain’s time-honored phrase concern- 
ing the weather—that everyone was 
talking about it, but no one ever 
seemed to do anything about it—to 
traffic congestion. There can be no 
doubt that people are talking about 
the traffic problem. Overcrowded 
thoroughfares and traffic delays are 
central themes of conversation, for 
they affect vitally the life and habits of 
every city dweller. It is not fair to 
imply, however, that nothing is being 
done to remedy the situation. On the 
contrary, some of the nation’s best 


minds have devoted years of time and- 


thought to the matter of traffic con- 
gestion. Yet every year the problem 
is becoming increasingly acute. The 
strain upon our existing transporta- 
tion facilities is becoming constantly 
greater. Nearly twenty-two and a 
half millions of automobiles were reg- 
istered in the United States during 


“1926. The registration of the pre- 


vious year barely reached the twenty 
million mark. A decade earlier it was 
less than six millions. Traffic conges- 
tion in the downtown section of many 
a metropolis ig fast becoming traffic 
saturation. 


City traffic is an expensive proposi- 
tion. It costs many dollars—how 
many, no one knows—in wasted time, 
in widened streets. It is beginning to 
cost small fortunes in double-deck 
thoroughfares, such as . Chicago’s 
famous Wacker Drive, and in arcaded 
sidewalks. Every year it takes a 
heavy toll of human life. During 1926 
half a million people were injured in 
automobile accidents, and twenty 
thousand or more were killed. Such 
a problem merits serious consideration. 

This volume is dedicated to the city 
dwellers of America—to the men and 
women whose lives are daily affected 
by traffic congestion. It is written 
by a group of traffic experts—men 
whose daily task is to devise ways 
and means of relieving the congestion. 
Because the contributors are techni- 
cians, it is hoped that their proposals 
will prove of value to students of the 
question. Because their language is 
non-technical, it is hoped that their 
suggestions will be of interest to every- 
one. Planning for city traffic may not 
be the most serious of our municipal 
problems, but certainly it is receiving 
the most widespread attention. 

Austin F. MACDONALD. 


Coordination of Traffic Facilities 


By Jonn IHLDER 
Manager, Civic Development Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


UR problem belongs to that well- 
known variety, easy to solve by 
descriptive generalization, difficult in 
specific application. Assuming that 
with the approaching arrival of the air- 
plane we shall have before us all the 
means of locomotion, we need merely 
assign to each its proper function in 
community movement. First we may 
divide these means into two groups: 
long distance and local. Then we may 
divide them again into those using 
private rights-of-way and those using 
public rights-of-way. Then we may 
divide them once more into slow mov- 
ing—usually heavy vehicles—and fast 
moving—usually light vehicles. Then 
we may make a last division into pas- 
senger and freight. Having these four 
sets of twos our task is to fit them to 
each other and then to provide facilities 
so they may function effectively and 
with the least friction or interference. 


Waar Tyre or COMMUNITY? 


_ Obviously an essential in the solu- 
' tion of the problem is agreement upon 
the type of community our traffic 
facilities are to serve. Here we at once 
encounter some difficulty. Not only 
are the majority of men rather hazy on 
this subject, but there are two distinct 
schools of thought. 

One school maintains that Manhat- 
tan Island with its skyscrapers and 
great apartment houses, imperfect 
though it is, represents the line of ad- 
vance. Cloud-piercing tower buildings 
whose populations, theoretically, are 
each self-sufficient and whose traffic 
needs, during business hours, are 
largely met by batteries of elevators 


point the way in which the city of the 
future should be built. Intensive con- 
centration to the limit of human 
ingenuity, subway below subway to 
care for morning and evening peak 
loads, elevated sidewalks to keep 
pedestrians—on the, theoretically, rare 
occasions when they must go from 
building to building—from under the 
wheels of trucks and taxicabs, this, it 
says, makes for efficiency. 

The other school would have a wide- 
spread city. It has no satisfactory 
American example to which to point, 
and when it utilizes foreign ones its op- 
ponents at once make assertions that, 
lacking the necessary data, it cannot 
effectively confute. But it has an 
abiding faith that in broad America 
there is space enough to build wide- 
spread cities without depriving the 
farmers of essential crop land, and 
that, properly planned, these cities 
will prove more efficient and certainly 
more economical to operate than the 
concentrated cities. Its most telling 
illustrations are of things that should 
not be done egain—the subways, for 
example, on which New York spends so 
much of its resources to no perceptible 
end. For one subway apparently leads 
only to another. But it has some 
indications of what it believes will 
make for a better city, as the major 
highway system to which Providence, 
R. I., has recently committed itself. ` 

Between the two extremes, repre- 
sented by the skyscraper district of 
Manhattan, and the five- or six-story 
height limit of a European city, lies 
the possible, perhaps the probable 
future American city. The tall office 
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buildings have their advantages, pro- 
vided there are not too many tall office 
buildings and they are not crowded too 
closely together. Zoning may take 
care of that. Even the large apart- 
ment houses have their advantages, 
provided there are not too many of 
them and they have adequate yards 
and courts. Zoning and housing regu- 
lations may take care of that. But 
such concentrated areas also have their 
serious disadvantages and as a result 
American cities, utilizing modern traffic 
facilities, have been spreading out. 
So our attempts at codrdination -will 
have to take account both of building 
up and of building out. 


Tue PROBABLE AMERICAN CITY 


Assuming, then, that the American 
city will contain at least one concen- 
trated business district with high office 
buildings, that it will contain districts 
for apartment houses, but that by far 
the greater part of its area will be 
devoted to less intensive building— 
what traffic facilities will be required 
and how shall they be cobrdinated? 

This assumption is based on present 
fact and assurance that present fact 
will continue during that section of the 
future which concerns us here. It 
would, however, be futile to prophesy 
with any attempt at precision how high 
we shall raise the office buildings 
erected five, ten, twenty years from 
now, how large will be the area al- 
located to skyscrapers, where we shall 
permit construction of apartment 
houses. This whole matter recently 
has entered a new phase due to ques- 
_ tioning of the economic value of high 

buildings. Even advocates admit that 
in the’ largest cities an office building 
becomes, according to the often quoted 
phrase, “a monument, an advertise- 
ment, or a failure” if it exceeds twenty 
stories. Those not so warm in ad- 
vocacy reduce this height to fourteen, 


ten or even fewer stories, and as 
evidence point to the work of one hard- 
headed New York builder who, within 
the past year or so, has erected on some 
of Fifth Avenue’s most valuable front- 
age two office buildings only five and 
six stories high. 


Nor Herent, Bur Cupace 


But already the controversy is shift- 
ing from height to cubage. Traffic 
capacity of streets and light and air for 
adjoining buildings are being recog- 
nized as basic considerations. At the 
same time more analytical studies of 
rental values are apparently showing 
that not only is store frontage on the 
street level the most valuable part of a 
business ‘building, but that the office 
floors immediately above those used 
for retail trade are the least valuable. 
So it may be that, now the tower build- 
ing has been proven practicable, we 
shall evolve a skyscraper whose height 
on the sidewalk or building line will be 
governed by its availability for retail 
commerce—ranging from two to four 
or five stories—above which there will 


` þe a generous setback perhaps even a 


tower rising from an interior court, to a 
height proportioned to the area of low 
building and open space around it. 
This will give the offices all the advan- 
tages they now enjoy plus some pro- 
tection from the noises and dust of 
the streets, plus protection against the 
danger of being blanketed by a sky- 
scraper on the adjoining lot line. And, 
by reducing the cubage, which means 
reducing the number of inhabitants per 
acre, it will simplify the community’s 
traffic problem. : 

As for apartment houses, recent de- 
cisions by the highest courts of some of 
our most conservative states as well as 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States give assurance that they can now 
be confined to definitely allocated dis- 
tricts. Here again the problem is 
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largely an economic one. Multi-fam- 
ily dwellings seem to thrive in locations 
where one-family dwellings deteriorate 
into dilapidated rooming houses. To 
be sure, they also seem to thrive in the 
midst of one-family dwellings, sponging 
on their neighbors for light and air and 
a more attractive environment. Their 
profit in such locations, however, is apt 
to be the community’s loss, for their 
presence destroys small house values. 
So the community, in order to protect 
itself against the liability of blighted 
areas, will confine them to their allotted 
district. This has its bearing upon 
provision of traffie facilities as it has 
upon provision of other public services, 
such as sewer, water, telephone, for the 
denser apartment house population 
requires more street space, and more 
conveyances within a given area than 
does the more widely distributed one- 
family-house population. Recognizing 
this, it may be that multi-family-house 
districts will follow main lines of trans- 
portation, so affording a profitable use 
for property that today, with the de- 
velopment of great arterial highways 


through residential areas, has become © 


of problematical utility. - 


Can Vorume or Trarric Br 
REDUCED? 


In most of our traffic discussions 
there is an easy assumption that what 
we now have we shall continue to have, 
only in increasing degree. The esti- 
mates of loss due to traffic delays, 
which reach figures reminding us of 
war-time financing, usually are based 
upon this assumption and therefore 
lead inevitably to expensive proposals 
for new streets cut through the centers 
of blocks, for double-decking or widen- 
ing of streets. A careful study of New 
York’s traffic, published about a year 
ago, described the increase of that 
traffic for which present facilities are so 
inadequate, proposed street widening 


by express routes. 


and double-decking, and yet indicated 
clearly that if its recommendations 
were followed the new facilities could 
not be provided before they too would 
be inadequate. So common has this 
assumption become that some students 
have worked out a mathematical for- 
mula which indicates just how much 
more rapidly traffic increases than does 
population. 

This assumption is ripe for chal- 
lenge. Itis quite possible that we have 
today a vast amount of unnecessary 
and therefore wasteful traffic. The 
number of vehicles on the streets at any 
given time is in proportion not only to 
the volume of business to be done, but 
to the distance each vehicle has to 
traverse. Cutting that distance in 
half may afford as much relief to traffic 
as double-decking streets, and may: be’ 
much less expensive. City planning 
and zoning should afford this relief by 
bringing closer together points of 
traffic origin and destination. Much 
of the routine travel in our large cities 
today is due to their conglomerate 
character which compels travelers to 
spend time and vitality in passing 
hundreds of buildings with which they 
have no concern, but which intervene 
between points of departure and des- 
tination. Segregation of industries 
should result in bringing home and 
work closer together so that a much 
larger proportion of the population 
could go from one to the other on foot 
instead of by suspending themselves 
from straps. 


A REGIONAL PLANNING TASK 


Such reduction of unnecessary traffic 
is essentially a task for regional plan- 
ning and zoning which will provide for 
more homogeneous, more nearly self- 
sufficing communities of moderate 
size, each accessible to the others and 
to the central community of the region 
The boundaries of 
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these communities may be, where 
opportunity still exists, parkways or 
parks or even farming land, or they 
may be the wide traffic arteries already 
planned, in a few cases already created. 
Within these boundaries each com- 
Ynounity-or neighborhood will live much 
of its life undisturbed by traffic and 
traffic problems. 

The realization of these regional 
plans will aid in the division of traffic 
facilities into long distance and local by 
so reducing the local that attention can 
be concentrated on the needs of express 
service from one important center to 
another. It also will go far in en- 
abling us to provide adequately for a 
segregation of the miscellany of traffic 
that today as much as its volume 
congests our roadways. Street cars, 
‘trucks, passenger automobiles, long 
distance and short distance, all using 
the same traffic lane, present one of the 
most striking instances of inefficiency 
to be found in America. An inherited 
street system designed for horse-drawn 
vehicles but called upon to carry all the 
wheeled products of an inventive age, 
has passed the limits of its effective 
~ capacity. The arterial-boundary thor- 
oughfares, both radial and circumferen- 
tial, wide enough to accommodate the 
various. kinds of traffic, each in its own 
lane, will not only expedite movement 
but will relieve other streets, which can 
then revert to their proper function of 
serving local needs. 


GREATER UsE or FREE WHEEL 
VEHICLES 


Out of the confusion of the counsel 
we are receiving one point seems clear, 
that we shall use increasingly the free 
wheel vehicles at our disposal. This 
does not mean the disappearance of 
rail and water carriage any more than 
it means the disappearance of the 
. earliest form of transit, our own feet. 
Just as walking has begun to assume a 


new importance in New York, where 
multiplicity of mechanical aids to 
locomotion compels the natives to 
cover constantly greater distances on 
foot in getting from one to the other, so 
increase of free wheel traffic may be 
expected to give a new importance to 
rail and water carriers, whose suprem- 
acy in long distance movement seems 
seriously threatened only by the air- 
plane, and by the airplane only in a 
restricted part of their business. Ap- 
parently all our vehicles are on the way 
to filling mutually supplementary rôles 
which will give to each other duties it 
can best perform. 

This will require provision not only 
of adequate rights-of-way—in which 
the airplane must definitely be included . 
if it is not to become a nuisance and a 
hazard—but, what has been even more 
neglected, adequate terminal or parking 
facilities. Wharves for vessels and 
stations for railroads are commonplace 
enough to be accepted without ques- 
tion. But terminal or parking facilities 
for our free wheel vehicles are still in 
the stage of instructive resistance. 
Precedents ate not clear. Railroads, 
with private rights-of-way, have nat- 
urally provided themselves with pri- 
vately owned and operated freight and 
passenger stations. Shipping lines, 
utilizing government dredged and 
lighted channels, have not as consistent 
a terminal history. Those wealthy 
enough usually own and operate their 
wharves, but communities have some- 
times believed it in the public interest 
to provide public wharves available to 
all comers. In the cases both of rail 
and water carriers, these transfer places 
often have been located without much 
regard for the street system. 

With the increasing coirdination of 
traffic vehicles, with railroads operating 
fleets of trucks and street railway com- 
panies securing control of bus lines and 
taxicabs, the necessity for a better 
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coördination of facilities is becoming 
more evident. When fifty trucks of 
fifty different merchants stand idly at a 
freight station awaiting opportunity to 
load or unload, or are held up by street 
traffic congestion on their way to the 
station, not only is the loss so widely 
distributed as to seem unimpressive, 
but no one of the fifty has power -to 
improve the situation. When, how- 
ever, the fifty trucks belong to one 
corporation and that corporation per- 
haps one which can change conditions, 
the waste does become impressive. 
So stations are being moved out from 
the congested centers of cities, and 
coincidentally thoroughfare plans are 
taking cognizance of station location. 


Tue STANDING CAR 


More difficult is the problem of sta- 
tion or parking space for vehicles which 
have no private rights-of-way. Using 
the public streets for movement, carry- 
ing over habits formed when our streets 
were abundantly able to meet the 
trafic demands upon them, we have 
acquiesced in use of public streets for 
parking passenger vehicles—including 
trolley cars, loading and unloading 
merchandise, until moving traffic is 
seriously interfered with. Then, in 
accordance with normal, human reac- 
tion to discomfort, we emotionally 
demand the abolition of all street park- 
ing, at least down-town. Fortunately 
the private automobile has already so 
firmly established itself, has so many 
owners and therefore advocates, that 
this emotional demand prevails only 
where, because of the combination 
of large buildings and narrow streets, 
the situation has become intolerable. 
Otherwhere it has forced us to under- 
take the hard task of constructive 
thinking. - l : 

This thinking is leading to some ten- 


A e ; 3 
tative conclusions: while streets are 


primarily for moving traffic, terminal 


or parking facilities at or near destina- 
tion must be provided, else there is no 
purpose in moving. Where streets are 
wide enough for both movement and 
parking, both should therefore be per- 
mitted. Where streets are not wide 
enough, either because their designers 
lacked vision or because we of the 
present generation have permitted 
construction of buildings out of pro- 
portion to the street’s traffic capacity, 
either those streets will lose value 
through the removal of business to 
more adequate thoroughfares or we 
must provide additional facilities. 
First the trucks receiving and deliver- 
ing merchandise must be provided for 
elsewhere, perhaps in rear alleys and 
courts, preferably on private property. 
Some recent New York business build- 
ings now contain truck-loading spaces 
even though this means the sacrifice of 
valuable store frontage. Second, the 
all-day parking of tenants’ passenger 
cars, prohibited by police regulation, is 
being provided for by storage space 
in office buildings or by day storage 
garages. 


Tar Day SroracEe BUSINESS 


Day storage is a new business and, as 
usual, we are learning through experi- 
ence to correct some initial theories. 
One of the lessons we seem to be learn- 
ing is that day storage garages must be 
on main traffic arteries, 27.¢e., on valu- 
able land. For apparently drivers will 
not go two or three blocks out of their 
way to seek a garage on a back street. 
Another is that the profit of such 
garages is to be found, not in the day 
storage charge, which must be kept 
moderate if patrons are to be attracted, 
but in service charges. Attention 
having been called to this, it seems 
quite obvious. The great majority of 
self-drivers keep their cars at night at 
home or in a neighborhood garage 
where service must be paid for at night 
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rates or the car not used when most 
wanted. Another lesson is a sequel of 
the second, that the potential cus- 
tomers of day storage garages are all- 
day parkers, regular patrons, not the 
casuals who come down-town occa- 
sionally to shop or to call on the 
dentist. If they cannot find free 
harborage at the curb in front of their 
destination, they incline to go else- 
where—and business inclines to accom- 
modate them. Even the dressmakers 
and jewelers of Paris are leaving the 
streets, so long associated with their 
trades, to compete with automobile 
showrooms for space on the Champs 
Elysées, where automobile patrons can 
park while shopping. 

The presence of the private automo- 
bile is undoubtedly the most difficult 
feature of our traffic problem. Con- 
sequently some would-be solvers pro- 
pose to cut the Gordian knot by 
prohibiting it wherever it causes embar- 
rassment. Tradition says that the 
first user of this method got away with 
his solution, but his imitators are not 
likely to fare so well. The indications 
are that the ultimate result would be a 
change in the use of property fronting 
on prohibited streets. Traffic counts 
in Chicago and other cities indicating 
that, after all, automobile patrons form 
only a small part of the down-town 
stores’ clientele, are not convincing, for 
experience shows that increase of fa- 
cilities immediately brings increase of 
automobile patronage and that restric- 
tion of facilities builds up'new business 
districts. The private passenger car 
has two virtues that give it power to 
mold our cities; it takes its driver 
where he wishes, when he wishes with- 
out long walks at either end—provided 
there is parking space, and without 
waiting for the train to come; it itself 
occupies space which otherwise would 
be uncomfortably filled with human 
beings. In other words, it provides 


the means for distributing population 
and it forces distribution. 


CONCLUSION 


With all the modern means of traffic 
we are today again building round 
cities in contradistinction to the star- 
shaped cities we built when our 
dependence was upon radiating lines of 
rails. In this we are utilizing water 
and rail transport for.the longer dis- 
tances, in this we shall utilize the air- 
plane for still longer distances. And 
for these we are providing stations 
where transfers are made to local means | 
of transportation. These stations will » 
become more and more the local points 
of our local traffic facilities. From 
them arterial highways will lead to 
other local centers, incidentally serving 
as the boundaries of areas or communi- 
ties in large degree self-sufficing. The 
principal arterial highways will have .- 
width sufficient for segregation of traf- 
fic into rail and free wheel, fast moving 
and slow moving, through and local; or 
different streets will be assigned, one 
primarily for rail cars, one primarily 
for heavy vehicles, one exclusively for. 
light and fast moving vehicles. As in 
zoning for use, stores and residences 
may be permitted in a district zoned 
for industry—there is little danger that. 
they will abuse the privilege, residences ° 
may be permitted in a commercial dis- 
trict, but industries and stores must be 
forbidden in a residential district, so 
trucks and passenger cars are unlikely 
to use a narrow street-car street unless 
they have business there, passenger 
cars are unlikely to use a trucking 
street unless they have local points of 
call, but the light traffic street appears 
to attract other vehicles and conse- 
quently it must be protected from them 
—on condition that adequate facilities 
are provided for the others. 4 

In this no attempt is made to fore- 
east the issue between street car and 
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bus. Both are with us and both seem 
destined to remain for years to come, 
meanwhile settling their differences 
through common ownership which 
probably will extend—following Phil- 
adelphia’s example—to include the 
taxicab. The rail car may maintain 
its position as the agent for mass move- 
ment, the bus be developed as its feeder, 
but the prospects are, so far as provi- 
sion of facilities is concerned, that one 
will be either an extension of the other 
or to some extent its supplanter, es- 
pecially in the less densely populated 
areas lying between arterial highways. 
From the community point of view 
they are much the same, heavy vehi- 
cles which follow regular routes, af- 
fect injuriously certain types of prop- 
erty when it is immediately adjacent 
to those routes, hinder other traffic not 
only by their bulk but by their fre- 
quent stopping to take on or discharge 
passengers. The taxicab, whose fu- 
ture will be linked with that of the 
trolley car or bus, seems destined to be 
both a feeder for its associates at out- 
lying centers and a supplanter in some 
degree, especially down-town, of the 
privately owned passenger car. Al- 
ready family budgets are being re- 
vised with taxi fares substituted for 


interest, depreciation and operating 
Y 


costs. As day storage charges become 
more common, such revisions will fol- 
low suit. But the taxicab suffers 
under the handicap of sometimes 
being unavailable when most wanted, 
as during a heavy rain-storm or a 
championship football game. 

In this, again, no attempt is made to 
link up the subway. It is, like the 
outside iron fire escape, now happily 
tending to disappear, a confession of 
failure to build properly. Admitting, 
for the sake of the argument, that it 
was necessary in New York and Bos- 
ton, because our immediately preced- 
ing generation gave no thought to a 
relationship between the bulk and use 
of buildings and the traffic capacity 
of streets, experience has shown that 
subways, unaccompanied by regulation 
of bulk and use of buildings, result in 
worse conditions, not better. Having 
learned that the key lies in the relation- 
ship between buildings and street ca- 
pacity, it is at least as easy and far less 
expensive, to establish that relation- 
ship at a time when traffic can be 
carried on the surface. New York’s 
traffic problem below 59th Street and 
between the rivers contains elements 
so peculiar to itself that it may be left 
for solution to the geniuses who created 
it. 


The Traffic Survey 


By Murer McCurntocx, Pu.D. 
Director of the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research in Harvard University 


TRAFFIC survey, as the ex- 

pression is used in this paper, is 
merely an indication of the more seri- 
ous attention which the major Amer- 
ican cities are giving to their immediate 
problems of street traffic congestion 
and accidents. A survey of traffic is 
an attempt to substitute accurate facts 
of an engineering character for guess- 
work in the formulation of plans for 
the reduction of street friction and con- 
flicts. In the more limited sense, as 
here used, it is designed primarily for 
the purpose of affording knowledge 
which will serve as a rational basis for 
the erection of a traffic control system 
making possible a safer and more con- 
venient use of existing facilities. In 
this it differs materially from city 
planning studies which have as their 
end the construction of a more ample 
street system. Many of the materials 
collected in a well-designed traffic sur- 
vey, however, will be of value for 
planning as well as control improve- 
ments. 

The growing pressure of the street 
traffic problem as manifested in in- 
creased inconvenience and hazard to 
the general public, and in economic 
losses to commercial interests, has 
rendered it imperative that this as- 
pect of urban life be given the same 
formal attention that has been given 
to other major municipal problems of 
a physical character. In the larger 
cities the complexities of the traffic 
problem have long since passed the 
point where they can be adequately 
treated by casual methods. Legis- 
lative bodies and police departments 
are no longer so effective in their un- 


aided attempts to bring relief. It is 
more and more to the engineering 
profession that cities are finding it 
necessary to turn for assistance and 
guidance. This is only a natural de- 
velopment, for essentially the problem 
of moving great masses of persons and 
commodities over the streets is of an 
engineering character. 


Tar DEVELOPMENT oF A TRAFFIC 
CONTROL TECHNIQUE 


City planning engineering has long 
been recognized as an important and 
standard phase of municipal adminis- 
tration. The application of engineer- 
ing skill to the problems of traffic 
control is of much more recent origin, 
having a history of not more- than five 
years. Thus far much of the work has 
been, of necessity, more or less tenta- 
tive and experimental. Yet in prac- 
tically all instances the results which 
have been obtained have been of such 
a superior character as to justify the 
undertaking ‘and to warrant its con- 
tinuation. Among the larger cities 
the following at the present time have 
official or quasi-official engineering 
agencies dealing primarily with traffic 
control problems: Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Louis. The progress already 
achieved in these cities and the general 
interest in the movement would indi- 
cate that within the near future such 
agencies will be a regular part of the 
administrative machinery in all cities. 

Thus far the technique for traffic 
control has been drawn largely from 
allied fields of engineering, and public 


yon 
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administration. City planning work, 
especially that aspect which deals with 
street layout and design, has contrib- 
uted substantially. Transportation 
engineering as applied to urban traction 
operation has been of material in- 
fluence, because of the similarity of the 
operating difficulties confronting street 
car traffic and vehicular traffic. Elec- 
trical engineering has supplied much 
valuable assistance through the devel- 
opment of traffic control devices, and 
more especially through the design of 
methods for the operation of these 
devices. . 

A hopeful indication that there will 
be a supply of trained personnel is to 
be found in the interest which a number 
of American universities have taken 
in the problem. Harvard University, 
Yale University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University of Mich- 
igan, and the University of California 
are among those that have given more 
or less formal encouragement to a pro- 
fessional “interest in traffic control 
methods. In the University of Mich- 
igan instruction is given in methods of 
regulation in connection with the 
courses in highway engineering. In 
Harvard University, through the en- 
dowment of the Erskine Bureau by the 

_ Studebaker Corporation of America, 
fellowships are provided for graduate 
students and machinery is established 
for the collection and dissemination 
of original information regarding traffic 
control methods in various American 
cities. 


ORGANIZATION OF A TRAFFIC SURVEY 


A traffic survey is a study which 
‚should be conducted constantly to 
keep public officials informed as to 
the necessity for traffic regulations. 
Surveys in typical cities have generally 
, preceded the establishment of regular 
engineering agencies, and have, there- 
fore, served as a general inventory of 


traffic conditions and requirements, 
resulting often in the organization of a 
permanent engineering staff to carry 
on the fact finding operations. 

Since the pressure of traffic is gen- 
erally felt more acutely by business 
men than by public officials, due to 
their direct losses, it is not surprising 
that the initiation and financing of 
traffic studies should frequently come 
from private interests. This has been 
the situation with the surveys con- 
ducted in Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. In the first city the 
initial movement took tle form of the 
organization of the Los Angeles Traf- 
fic Commission. Some brief descrip- 
tion of this body is pertinent as it 
has served to a degree as a model 
for similar organizations elsewhere. 
After four years of existence it still 
remains as a quasi-official group, com- 
posed of and financed by representa- 
tives of the principal traffic interests 
of the city. These include among 
others, the traction companies, the 
motor car dealers, the automobile 
club, retail merchants, and public 
utilities. A budget of approximately 
$60,000 per year provides for admin- 
istrative and technical services. The 
original survey of traffic was conducted 
more than three years ago, and since 
that time the staff has continued its 
studies which serve as the basis for 
recommendations for refinements in 
traffic control methods. The signifi- 
cant elements in the Los Angeles or- 
ganization, which may well be con- 
sidered by other cities contemplating 
similar activities, are to be found on 
one hand in a group of laymen suff- 
ciently representative of the city in- 
terests to speak with authority, and 
on the other hand a technical staff for 


.the collection and analysis of neces- 


sary data. , 
The San Francisco survey has been 
conducted under an organization al- 
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most identical in form to the Los 
Angeles Commission with the exception 
that it has a more official complexion, 
its members being appointed by the 
mayor. The survey of Chicago was 
financed by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce at the request of the 
Board of Aldermen, and under the 
general supervision of a committee of 
seventy representative laymen and 
public officials. 

The traffic survey of Boston differs 
from those described above in that it 
was initiated by the city administra- 
tion and has been financed entirely 
from the public treasury. The im- 
‘portant elements of the other organi- 
zations are retained, however, for the 
technical staff reports to an advisory 
group of twenty-five representative 
citizens appointed by the mayor. 

Other cities such as Washington, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis have undertaken their traffic 
surveys directly as a part of the ac- 
tivities of a traffic engineering division 
.of the public administration, with 
varying degrees of dependence upon 
- lay advisory groups. 


Tuer FIELD or INVESTIGATION 


Being designed primarily to render 
available information for the creation 
of a complete system of traffic control 
for the city, the survey must cover all 
problems which affect the safe and 
orderly movement of traffic. No two 
cities are identical. Each has its 
peculiar physical problems, as each 
has its individual community habits. 
Much difficulty has been caused by 
the attempt to transplant successful 
control methods from one city to 
another, where conditions may be 
radically different. It is impossible 
to indicate in detail the precise routine 
of investigations which should be 
followed in any community. There 
are certain general subjects, however, 


which warrant consideration in all 
cities. 

As a preliminary to the design of a 
survey it is requisite that there should 
be a full understanding of the layout 
and capacity of the street plan with 
special consideration to those streets 
which are obviously main arteries of 
travel. Attention should also be given 
to obstructions in the street plan 
which cause a choking or diversion of 
traffic flow. Naturally such prelim- 
inary consideration will include a 
study of the layout and operating 
conditions of the local street car 
system. 


Trarric VOLUME AND CHARACTER 


A knowledge of the relative volume 
and direction of traffic in various por- 
tions of the city being imperative for 
a full understanding of traffic con- 
ditions, the collection of data for the 
making of a traffic flow map is one of 
the first steps that should be under- 
taken. For the purpose of subse- 
quent regulatory recommendations the 
checks of traffic volume should be 
made at the more important inter- 
sections along those arteries of travel 
which preliminary observation has in- 
dicated to be of primary importance. 
Such intersection studies of volume. 
will make possible not only the draft- 
ing of a general flow map, but will also 
reveal the relative importance and 
needs of traffic control at various in- 
tersections throughout the city. The 
information is of special importance in 
the larger cities where extensive pro- 
grams of traffic signal installation are 
contemplated. Figure 1 illustrates a 
traffic flow map of the city. of San 
Francisco. Among other matters will 
be noted the restrictive effects which 
the topography of the city has R 
trafic movements. 

Observations of typical speeds of 
traffic from the center of the city out- 
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wards along the principal arteries 
should be made with a recording of the 
rates maintained between various points 
along’ the route. Numerous speed 
observations are required in order to 
obtain accurate averages. On traction 
streets the speed of street cars should 
be studied independently. Speed data 
are of value in drawing conclusions as 
-to the establishment of through street 
regulations, and the creation of timing 
schedules for traffic control signals. 
The studies of speeds and volume 
should make possible a tentative al- 
location of the central congested dis- 
trict, and any outlying congested 
areas. Special studies of the former 
area may be desirable in larger cities. 
So-called cordon counts are of general 
value in an understanding of traffic 
movements, but are not always es- 
sential for the development of a satis- 
factory system of control. If such a 
‘count is desired, it can be made by 
checking each vehicle and person into 


and out of the central district at the’ 


designated boundaries. The distri- 
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bution of persons among different 
types of traffic units resulting from 
such a cordon count is indicated in 
Figure 2.. 

Origin and destination studies of 
traffic between various portions of the 
city, together with a knowledge of the 
routes customarily followed, is’ often 
of value where problems of rerouting 
are involved. Such studies can best 
be made by the use of police officers, 
located at strategic points along major 
traffic routes. A recent study con- 
ducted in connection with the Boston 
survey resulted in 100,000 drivers 
being interviewed by police officers, 
as to their origin and destination. 
Such studies are costly, and normally 
of more importance in city planning 
than in control. A much simpler, and 
usually quite adequate, traffic origin 
study can be made by the geograph- 
ical location of the residence of parked 
cars in the central district, as revealed 
by their license plates. 

At the crowded intersections in the 
central district, and at the outlying 
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intersections that have been indicated 
as important by the volume studies, it 
is desirable that there should be a 
detailed study of the character and 
direction of traffic as well as of volume. 
This study should include types of 
vehicles, number and character of 
turning movements, and the volume 
and direction of pedestrian traffic. 
Figure 3 indicates the result of a traffic 
directional flow with certain recom- 
mendations for control based on the 
data presented. 


PARKING STUDIES 


The regulation of parking is one of 
the most difficult elements in traffic 
control, largely because of a lack of 
specific information regarding the re- 
lation of curb storage to traffic move- 
ment, and business operations. 
Naturally the chief requirement for 
study is to be found in the central 
business district, which in most cases 
will correspond in general to the prin- 
cipal retail area. 

The total curb footage of this district 
(with subtractions for legal restriction) 


divided by the space occupied by the 


typical parked car will give the total 
parking capacity in car units. The 
manner in which the capacity is utilized 
is of importance in the fixing of time 


Registration No. 
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limits and prohibitions. The length 
of time parked by the average car, the 
classes of cars parked, and the char- 
acter of violations in manner of park- 
ing should be obtained. For . this 
study the form contained in Figure 4 
has been found useful, as it simplifies 
computations after the materials have 
been recorded. By an analysis of 
parking loads in various portions of 


“the central district, it is possible to 


discover the centers of greatest de- 
mand, thus affording valuable infor- 
mation to those who may contemplate 
the construction of storage garages. 
The relation between retail business 
and curb parking forms an important 
factor in parking regulations. A con- 
siderable: amount of parking interfer- 
ence with traffic movement is tolerable 
if such parking contributes materi- 
ally to the convenience of business. 
If, on the other hand, it is found that 
curb parking contributes a negligible 
amount of service to business concerns 
one of the chief objections to its re- 
striction disappears. The importance 
of this service together with other 
valuable information of a general 
character can be obtained by means 
of an investigation that may be termed 
a modes of transportation study. Such 


a study can best be conducted by in- ~ 
— 
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terviewing the patrons of the prin- 
cipal business establishments. Such 
studies indicate that the central dis- 
tricts of different cities vary mate- 
rially in respect to the number of 
patrons: that are able to use curb 
parking. Thus for example the loop 
district in Chicago shows only 1.5 per 
cent of retail patrons coming from curb- 
parked cars, while in San Francisco 
the amount is in excess of 8 per cent. 
It is obvious that in the former city an 
entire prohibition of parking would 
cause much less disturbance to es- 
tablished shopping habits than in the 
latter. 


PEDESTRIAN MOVEMENTS 


Regulatory methods for the control 
and protection of pedestrian traffic has 
become an important part of any con- 
sideration for general traffic improve- 
ment in the larger cities. Sidewalks 
as well as roadways have become con- 
gested in many places, making it 


necessary to take steps to clear the 


_walks of unnecessary obstructions, and 


in some cases to control pedestrian 
movements. 

The study of sidewalk traffic is im- 
portant not only from the standpoint 
of control but likewise because of the 
effect which pedestrian volume has 
upon business location. A full under- 
standing of this question requires a 
check of the volume of sidewalk traffic 
at the more important places in the 
central district. In connection with 
this study it is often desirable to con- 
duct a study of the door traffic into 
and out of the more important build- 
ings, with special reference to the peak 
loads, which occur in the morning, at 
noon, and in the afternoon. There is 
a definite correlation between the 
density of sidewalk traffic and the 
speed with which such traffic moves. 
An observation of this relationship is 
illustrated in Figure 5. 

The movement of pedestrians in the 
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roadways also warrants consideration, 
as it is here that the great majority of 
the personal injury accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, take place. A 
check of the volume of mid-block 
crossing, or jay-walking, often re- 
veals interesting conditions. In case 
pedestrian contro] is contemplated, a 
detailed analysis of the volume and 
character of pedestrian movements at 
intersections becomes imperative. A 
recent study of this kind conducted in 
connection with the Chicago survey 
revealed the fact that one sidewalk at 
an important intersection carried two 
thousand persons per foot of width, 
per hour, during the heaviest traffic 
periods, and that during the peak 
hour a total of 49,250 persons crossed 
the intersection. A five-hour count 
‘showed 192,930 walkers entering this 
street corner. The collection of such 
information and its careful analysis is 
essential to the success of any pro- 
gram of pedestrian regulation. 


ANALYSIS OF TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


No study of street traffic conditions 
would be complete without an analysis 
of accident statistics, as a basis for 
safety recommendations. These data 
must be collected over the period of 
several years, if they are to serve as a 
basis for confident generalizations. 
Fortunately a considerable number of 
cities have now adopted the standard 
accident report form’ designed by the 
National Safety Council, so that more 
accurate information is becoming avail- 
able, both as to the precise character 
and location of accidents. 

In a program of traffic regulation the 
latter factor is of special importance. 
Once there has been a determination of 
the exact locations that produce con- 
flicts, it is frequently possible to reduce 
the troublesome conditions at such 
places to a common denominator and 
prescribe general plans for relief. Lo- 
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cations with special peculiarities can 
then be given treatment suited to their | 
individual requirements. 

Statistics of fatal accidents do not 
usually form a useful basis for the 
study of general conditions of hazards. 
Being comparatively few in number 
they do not adequately reveal danger- 
ous localities. Locations of danger 
can best be determined by a spotting 
of personal injury accidents. A map 
of this far more frequent type of ac- 
cident will include most of the locations 
of fatal accidents, and will reveal 
those places that are potentially pro- 
ductive of fatalities and serious in- 
juries. Such a map will be found ‘in 
Figure 6. ; 


STUDY or ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


The effectiveness of any system of 
traffic control depends upon the ef- 
ficiency with which administrative 
agencies function. The two organi- 
zations most directly connected with 
the traffic operations of typical cities 
are the police and the courts. A sur- 
vey designed to set up a comprehen- 
sive system of traffic relief cannot fail 
to consider these two functions of 
government. i 

A consideration of police activities ~ 
will often lead to recommendations 
for increased personnel, a more ef- 
fective distribution of the force, and 
more modern equipment. Most cities 
are definitely undermanned so far as 
traffic police power is concerned. Too 
frequently cities attempt to avoid ex- 
penditures for essential police services 
by the substitution of mechanical de- 
vices which may be ill suited to the 
requirements. 

One of the chief weak points in con- 
trol in most cities is the enforcement 


of traffic laws in the courts. The > 


great growth in the number of com- 
paratively minor and petty cases has 
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in general swamped the court machin- 
ery. This has resulted in an un- 
warranted laxity in the consideration 
of more serious offenses and in an un- 
due inconvenience to petty violators. 
A critical study of court operations in 
connection with traffic cases will gen- 
erally reveal opportunities for recom- 
mended simplification of procedure, 
and reorganization of court operations 
to render more effective service. Re- 
cent adoptions of special traffic courts, 
and traffic fines bureaus indicates the 
tendency toward more effective ju- 
dicial operations. 


THe Forure or Trarric CONTROL 
PLANNING 

The traffic survey being a move- 

ment designed to put traffic control 


‘.operations on a rational basis, it is 


important that its considerations and 
recommendations should provide for 
a continuation of an engineering treat- 
ment of the problem through a re- 
sponsible governmental agency. The 
exact character of such an engineering 
division will depend largely upon the 
organization and functioning of gov- 
ernment in any particular city. There 
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are certain considerations, however, 
which have general validity. 

The- traffic engineering division 
should be connected with one of the 
established engineering departments 
of the city government. In many 

. cities the logical location for such a 
division will be in the department of 
public works. In general it would be 
undesirable to have such an agency 
connected with the police department, 
the duties of which .are of a non- 
engineering character. On the other 
hand, a completely independent es- 
tablishment is generally undesirable 
as this makes it impossible for the new 
agency to take full advantage of ex- 
isting engineering services. So far as 
possible, it is desirable that the traffic 
engineering division as erected shall 
havechargeof the placing, maintenance, 
and operation of traffic control equip- 
ment such as traffic signs and signals. 

The following ordinance creating the 
Division of Traffic Engineering in the 
City of Chicago may be cited as a suit- 
able basis for such an establishment: 


It shall be the duty of the city traffic 
engineer to conduct studies of street traffic 
accidents and congestion, and other con- 
ditions affecting the safe and convenient 
use of the streets, to collect facts regarding 
the effect and operation of regulations 
controlling street traffic; to supervise the 
placing, maintenance and operation of 
traffic signs and signals erected by the 


` Department of Public Works; and to per-‘ 


form such other duties as may be ordered 
by the Commissioner of Public Works. 


American cities have been taken 
out of the pump and cesspool age by 
the development of water and -sani- 
tary engineering. Civic hygiene ‘has 
been revolutionized by the develop- 
ment of a public health technique. 
City planning engineering has estab- 
lished standards for the rational and 
economic development of street sys- 
tems. ‘Traffic control technique prom- 
ises to gain for cities maximum safety 
and convenience in traffic movement. 
In the development of this technique 
the traffic survey is but an elemen- 
tary step. 


TR 


“result. 


Routing Through Traffic 
By Haroun M. Lewis 


Executive Engineer, Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 


HERE may be conflicting ideas as 
to just what constitutes through 
traffic. Where a relatively small mu- 
nicipality is under consideration there 
is no chance for confusion. Through 
traffic is obviously that which does 
not make any stop in the community 
but passes directly through it in order 
to reach a destination beyond. 
When, however, one considers a 
large metropolitan region or a city of 
a million or more population, a some- 
what different definition is required. 
Through traffic, from the point of view 
of the inhabitants of any one section of 
such a region or city, is not only that 
which passes through the entire area 
but also' that which passes through 
their particular district. In such cases 
through traffic might well be defined 
as that which travels more than a 
certain specified distance and which 


‘would, therefore, be willing to sacrifice 


something in directness of travel if 
easier and safer driving conditions and 
an appreciable saving in time would 
A length of haul of one and 
one-half miles has been found to fur- 
nish a satisfactory boundary line be- 
tween local and through traffic when 
studying the routing of vehicles through 
large metropolitan areas. 

Regulations will not suffice to direct 
vehicles over any desired routes. The 
only real solution consists in the pro- 
vision of such facilities as may be re- 
quired to permit non-stop traffic to 
find its way around or through a 
community with the Jeast delay and 
inconvenience to the drivers or oc- 
cupants of those vehicles, and with 
the least interference to the locality. 
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Ready access from the through high- 
way to the business and residential 
sections of the community. is also 
essential. 


Amounts OF TuroucH TRAFFIC 


The relative amounts of local and 
through traffic upon any particular 
highway vary between wide limits. 
There are, of course, many local high- 
ways which through traffic never tra- 
verses. Whenever a state highway or 
other important traffic route passes 
through a residential or business center 
a mixture of local and through vehi- 
cles occurs. 

Major W. G. Sloan, State Highway 
Engineer of New Jersey, in his 1926 
report to the State Highway Com- 
mission, presented counts of through 
and local traffic at seven points where 
New Jersey state highways pass through 
important communities. These indi- 
cated that the percentage of through 
traffic varied from 35 to 90 per cent of 
the total, with an average for the 
seven points of 56 per cent. 

Origin and destination counts were 
made in 1925 and 1926 by the New 
York City Police Department for the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs. These showed that on typ- 
ical avenues in Manhattan 16 per 
cent of the total vehicles were taxi- 
cabs, which are essentially local in 
character. Forty per cent of the total 
traffic was made up of other types of 
vehicles, whose origin and destination 
for the trip they were making at the 
time of the count were less than one 
and one-half miles apart, and they 
were therefore classified as local traf- 
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fic. The remaining 44 per cent of the 
vehicles might be considered as through 
trafic. This indicates that a very 
large percentage of the congestion ex- 
‘isting on the avenues in New York 
City is caused by the fact that they 
are carrying vehicles which could more 
advantageously be routed on by-pass 
highways that would carry them on 
the edges of or completely around the 
congested centers. 

If such figures represent typical con- 
ditions—and the writer believes they 
do—adequate provision for through 
traffic will greatly increase the avail- 
ability for local business of the main 
streets in any community through 
which trunk line highways pass. 


Is Turoucu TRAFFIC an ASSET OR 
A LIABILITY? 


For many years local merchants and 
business men considered a multitude 


of vehicles upon the streets on which. 


they fronted an important asset to 
their business. This was probably 
true so long as the number was not 
` great enough to cause serious con- 
gestion and delays. At the present 
time it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for the motorist to find his way 
through the business areas along his 
route without being subjected to se- 
rious and exasperating delays. He 
comes to‘think of certain communities 
as disagreeable points which must be 
passed through because no well-paved 
highway enables him to go around 
them, and he does not select such 
places to stop for any purchases or 
local business due to the difficulty of 
finding room to park his car. It might 
be said that the lack of parking facil- 
ities is the real cause of avoiding stops 
in such places, but that is directly 
caused by the confusion resulting from 
the combination of through and local 
traffic. In many places merchants are 
waking up to the fact that their main 


business is from the local residents, and 
that the congestion caused by through 
traffic is causing such business to seek 
other and less congested communities. 

The Westchester County Park Com- 
mission has been successful in per- 
suading local merchants along the Al- 
bany and Boston Post Roads that / 
their interests can best be served by 
the provision of new routes for through 
traffic parallel to the old ones but 
through relatively open country. It 
is expected that the completion of such 
routes, which are already under con- 
struction, will enable the older roads to - 
assume again their proper function as 
business streets. 

In the early days of motor traffic it 
was a common experience for a motor- 
ist to find well-paved and adequate 
highways between different communi- 
ties, but stretches of poor pavement 
within the municipalities along his 
route. The local authorities had failed 
to maintain adequately the portion of 
the through route under their juris- 
diction. If about half of the traffic 
passing over such a local street is 
through traffic, as indicated by the per- 
centages already quoted, it is only 
reasonable that the state, county, or 
federal organization, which has con- 
structed the connecting highways, 
should ‘contribute to the construction 
and maintenance of the link necessary 
to enable vehicles to pass through or 
around the municipality. The Federal 
Highway Act and legislation in most 
of thestates now provide for such finan- 
cial assistance. Such routes should 
go around the built-up sections, and 
political boundaries should be disre- 
garded in determining their best lo- 
cations. l 


ORIGIN AND DESTINATION COUNTS 
NEEDED 


A logical plan for any public im- 
provement must be based on adequate 
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information. In order to lay out a 
by-pass highway that will be both 
economical and efficient, information 
should be gathered both as to the 
origin and destination of the vehicles 
on existing trunk highways, and the 
savings in time and money that any 
new facility will bring about. Public 


authorities have, for many years, been 
taking traffic counts upon their main 
highways. These have, in most cases, 
reported only the number, and per- 
haps the type, of vehicles passing cer- 
tain points within specified periods of 
time. Such counts will show where 
there is necessity for providing ad- 
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ditional highway facilities, but they for the proper planning of highway 
are not enough to indicate the best facilities over wide areas. 

route that such highways should fol- Figures 1 and 2 show how such 
low. For this purpose it is necessary counts have been graphically presented 
to know both the origin and desti- by the Regional Plan of New York and 
nation of all the vehicles concerned. Its Environs. One of these shows the 
Counts of this nature are essential distribution of vehicles crossing the 
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Manhattan Bridge between Brooklyn 
and Manhattan, and the other the 
distribution of vehicles crossing the 
Queensboro Bridge between Queens 
and Manhattan. In making these 
counts information was obtained as to 
the type of vehicle—truck, private 
passenger car or taxicab—the number 
of passengers carried, and the approx- 
imate percentage of full load carried 
by all trucks. 

The drawings indicate to what ex- 
tent by-pass routes around or on the 
edges of Manhattan Island would re- 
lieve the congestion on the interior 
streets. They have led. to the con- 
clusion that the most logical method 
of providing such relief is by the con- 
struction of adequate through routes 
on the easterly side of the East River 
and on the westerly side of the Hud- 
son River, coupled with express high- 
way routes on both waterfronts of 
Manhattan which could accommodate 
the long haul traffic within that 
borough. 

Generally speaking, time is money 
and a calculation of the time lost, due 
to congestion or gained by adequate 
by-passes, can readily be converted 
into financial loss or gain. The New 
Jersey report of Major Sloan, already 
referred to, estimated the time lost by 
through vehicles, at the seven points 
studied, as the difference between that 
which would have been required to 
cover the distance through the com- 
munity at a rate of 30 miles per hour 
and that actually consumed. Assum- 
ing the value of the car minute at one 
cent, it was computed that the finan- 
cial loss would justify expenditures 
varying from about $500,000 to al- 
most $3,000,000 “to effect a separa- 
tion of this through and local traffic 
by carrying the through traffic around 
the town rather than through it.” 

The rate of one cent a minute is 
a very conservative figure, as other 


authorities have used three cents a 
minute for passenger cars and five 
cents a minute for motor trucks. The 
obvious conclusion is that a consider- 
able expenditure of funds for such proj- 
ects is economically justified. It has 
been estimated that the cost of vehic- 
ular congestion on Manhattan Island 
reaches $500,000 per day, and in the 
entire New York region amounts to as 
much as $1,000,000 per day. This, 
of course, cannot all be eliminated by 
a separation of through and local traf- 
fic, as many other causes contribute 
to this delay, but the total cost could 
be very materially reduced if business 
streets could be used primarily for 
business vehicles, and through traffic 
could be diverted to routes laid out to 
serve such traffic. 


How To Roure Turover TRAFFIC 


Almost anyone would admit that 
through traffic should be routed so as 
to avoid the most congested points 
where delays would be unavoidable. 
The by-pass highway is the logical solu- 
tion. Such a route can avoid. the 
congested center in any one of the fol- 
lowing three ways: 

1. It can be carried on one side of 

the business center. 

2. It can traverse the business dis- 
trict on a relatively direct line 
over a viaduct or embankment 
which would be free of any in- 
terferences from cross traffic. 

3. It can be depressed below the nor- 
mal street level and carried in 
open cut or tunnel directly be- 
neath the business center. 

The first method is the one that 
would generally be used. The by-pass 
route must be short enough so that it 
would not require a greater length of 
time than is required by the direct 
route, including any delays at points 
of congestion. This applies partic- 
ularly to business traffic where the 
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element of time is an important factor.. 
Pleasure traffic might be glad to utilize 
a by-pass route around a. congested 
district even though it added some- 
what to the time of travel. The free- 
dom: from delay and the safer driving 
conditions might more than make up 
for the time lost. Passenger car traf- 


fic is sometimes all considered pleasure - 


traffic, but it should be remembered 
that a large part of the passenger car 
traffic in the metropolitan center may 
be just as much business traffic as the 
motor trucks are. 

Where the topography or the size 
` and shape of the congested area pre- 
vent a satisfactory location for a route 
around the district the second or third 
- method may be employed. ' The for- 
mer may consist in a two-story street, 
such as Michigan Avenue or Wacker 
Boulevard, in Chicago, or the elevated 
driveway proposed for the West Side 
of the borough of Manhattan, in New 
York City. In other cases it may 
cross over areas where a surface road- 
way cannot readily be developed in 
connection with it. Examples of this 
would be a part of the proposed West 
Side Elevated Driveway in Manhattan 
which would cross the New York Cen- 
tral freight yards between 60th and 
72d Streets, or part of the Saw Mill 
River Parkway in Westchester County 
which follows a side hill in the easterly 
part of the city of Yonkers. 

The third method can be used to 
best advantage where the route can 
follow a water course or must cross a 
built-up area where an elevated road- 
way would be decidedly objectionable. 
The Bronx River Parkway in‘ West- 
chester County utilizes the depressed 
method for passing through built-up 
communities, such as Mount Vernon 
and White Plains. By utilizing un- 
developed and in many cases waste 
lands along the Bronx River, this high- 
way was brought close to the center of 
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these communities without prohibitive 
cost. The state of New Jersey is 
constructing a through highway route 
in open cut and tunnel through the 
ridge in Jersey City. This will serve 
as the main New Jersey connection for 
the Holland Vehicular Tunnel under 
the Hudson River which is expected to 
open in the fall of 1927. A vehicular 
tunnel has been proposed to extend 
the full width of Manhattan Island as 
an extension of a proposed vehicular 
tunnel under the East River to con- 
nect Manhattan with Queens and 
Brooklyn. This plan includes the con- 
struction of several inlets and outlets | 
in Manhattan at widely distributed 
points. 

The modern city has grown to such 
a size and the vehicular traffic which 
serves it, or passes through it, is pro- 
portionately so much greatér than 
before that a different type of street 
plan is now required. The wheel, with 
its hub and spokes, has sometimes been 
referred to as an ideal street pattern. 
Some of our cities have been laid out 
on such a plan where highways cor- 
respond to the spokes, all radiating 
from the civic or business center of 
the community. Such a community 
is considered fortunate in that there is 
convenient access between its center 
and outlying sections. Many other 
communities which started with a 
“Main Street” have, as the center of 
their street plan, not a single point but 
a long line from the ends of which, 
there may be radiating highways to 
other points. Both these types of 
layout are indicated diagrammatically 
m Figure 3. They present serious 
problems when called upon to take 
care of large amounts of through vehic- 
ular traffic. 

A far preferable scheme, to meet 
modern conditions, would be to substi- 
tute for the focal point, or “Main 
Street,” a loop highway which would 
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One Focal Point 


A“Main Street” 


A Metropolitan Loop 


Figure 3 


Various TYPES or STREET PLANS SHOWN DIAGRAMMATICALLY 


circumscribe that section of the city 
which does, or is destined to, include 
the main business facilities. This 
should be crossed by one or more direct 
highway routes along the main axes of 
the community and the radial routes 
should converge upon the edges of this 
loop district, i.e., upon the loop high- 
way rather than upon the business 
center. Such a scheme will permit 
through traffic moving from one part 
of the city to another to pass around 
the business district, and if destined 
therein to enter it upon the highway 
that will take it most directly to its 
point of destination. If the street 
plan also contains an outer belt high- 
way which will pass through the edges 
of the entire town this will be utilized 
by long haul through traffic, which will 
thus avoid not only the main business 
center but the inner loop which cir- 
cumscribes that center. A diagram 
indicating this arrangement is also in- 
cluded in Figure 3. 

Such diagrammatic representations 
are sometimes open to criticism on the 
score that they are not readily ap- 
plicable to specific problems. There 
is probably no metropolitan district 
which is more broken up by waterways, 
mountain ridges, etc., than the New 
York region. If such a scheme could 
be applied in that case it is fairly safe 
to assume that it would also be adapt- 


able to other communities. Figure 4 
shows how the Metropolitan Loop Dia- 
gram has been applied to New York 
and Its Environs. In this case the 
metropolitan district is considered as 
consisting of two parts—the business 
center east of the Hudson River in 
New York City, and that centering in 
the New Jersey communities on the 
west shore of the Hudson River. The 
metropolitan loop has been laid out so 
as to enclose both these districts as 
part of the same metropolitan center. 
The diagram has proved very useful in 
the highway studies made by the New 
York Regional Plan Committee. 


Types or Routes REQUIRED 


It has been suggested that highways 
should be constructed especially for 
motor truck transport between the prin- 
cipal metropolitan centers in the entire 
country. A segregation of such traffic 
from passenger vehicles would be de- 
sirable for many reasons. It would 
cause greater efficiency due to separa- 
tion of vehicles traveling at different 
speeds. It would decrease the danger 
of accidents and it would afford very 
much pleasanter traveling for the pas- 
senger car. 

Such segregation does not necessa- 
rily entail the construction of motor 
truck highways along separate routes. 
The same result can be obtained by 
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APPLICATION OF METROPOLITAN Loor DIAGRAM TO THE New Yorx REGION 


providing within a single right-of-way 
separate roadways for each type of 
traffic. This requires a much greater 
width of right-of-way than has been 
customary, but is probably the most 
practicable method. It leads to what 
has recently been called the “‘super- 
highway.” The city of Detroit and 
the surrounding counties have de- 
veloped such highways on rights-of- 
way 204 feet in width. If separate 


motor highways are to be constructed 
they should approximate railroad lines 
in their grades and curvature, and 
might well be toll roads with points of 
entrance or exit only in the vicinity of 
the larger communities. 

There is an element of danger to 
pedestrians crossing roadways of’ ex- 
ceptional width, and there is also a 
considerable decrease in efficiency per 
lane of vehicular traffic as the roadway 
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width increases. In general six mov- 
ing lanes are about the maximum ad- 
visable on a single roadway, and this 
requires safety isles at pedestrian cross- 
ings. More attention must be given to 
separation of grades at intersecting 
highways along through traffic routes. 

In the center of a community the 
. main part of the cost of providing 
routes of adequate capacity is for the 
right-of-way and the cost of improve- 
ment is relatively small. For example, 
the Sixth Avenue Extension in Man- 
hattan, New York City, will cost about 
$3,700,000 for the acquisition of prop- 
erty, while its improvement is esti- 
mated to cost about $500,000. For 
parts of a properly laid out by-pass 
highway the reverse may be true. 


This points to the conclusion that the: 


urgent problem is the acquisition of 
rights-of-way for an adequate system 
of through traffic and by-pass high- 
ways, which can be improved progres- 
sively as the traffic demands increase, 
and which will permit the separation 
of grades at important points without 
acquisition of or damage to adjacent 
property. 

If such a program is properly pre- 
sented it should be possible to obtain 
the dedication to the public, by private 
‘ owners, of much of the right-of-way 
through undeveloped country. In the 


system of super-highways in the neigh- 
borhood of Detroit, over 200 miles of 
such rights-of-way have been dedi- 
cated, and that which it will be neces- 
sary to purchase will be financed by 
the not to exceed half mill general 
property levy within the counties of 
Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb. While 
the donors in this case are public- 
spirited men, they are primarily men 
of keen business vision who have been 
quick to see the advantages which the 
execution of such projects would bring 
to themselves as well as to the general 
public. 

The solution of the through traffic 
problem thus lies in broad-visioned 
plans based upon accurate and care- 
fully prepared information. In general 
through traffic routes will require 
rights-of-way of not less than 200 feet 
in width. The important step is to 
have them definitely laid down and 
the necessary land transferred to pub- 
lic ownership. 

Localownersandcommunitiesshould, 
by well-directed educational campaigns, 
be brought to realize the advantages 
which will accrue to themselves and 
should contribute to the acquisition 
of land. Improvements can be carried 
out progressively and should be the 
function of public agencies represent- 
ing the larger areas affected. 


Planning and Re-planning the Street System 


By Lawrence V. SHERIDAN ~ 
Consultant on City Planning, Indianapolis 


VERY American community is 

confronted today with the neces- 
sity of providing additional street 
capacity for its rapidly increasing 
traffic. The problem is much more 
serious in the larger cities than in the 
smaller ones, but all have the task to 
some degree. No one has been able 
to forecast the ultimate volume of 
traffic which will result. A few years 
ago a prediction was made by Henry 
Ford that the saturation point would 
be reached when thirty million auto- 
mobiles were in operation in the United 
States. A recent report shows that 
there are more than twenty million now 
and it-is not unreasonable to predict 
that within a very few years the thirty 
million point will have been passed. 
The effects of traffic congestion are 
felt, to some degree, in every city. 
Inconveniences and delays of many 
sorts. result. 


EFFECTS AND CAUSES OF CONGESTION 
The most apparent effect of conges- 


tion is the slowing down of trafie. 


_Every one who drives a car has ex- 
perienced the necessity for proceeding 
at slow speed, particularly through 
the downtown streets; of applying the 
brakes quickly to avoid accidents; or 
of taking chances of accidents in order 
to pass slow moving traffic. Unques- 
tionably this retardation results , in 
greatly increased costs to every one 
operating á car. Deliveries from stores 
and the hauling of supplies and ma- 
terials cost more on account of traffic 
‘congestion. ‘The wear on machines 
is greatly increased, and results in 
higher maintenance costs.. Estimates 


have been made of the increase in 
operation and maintenance costs of 
motor cars and, while these are all 
guesses to some extent, they point 
unquestionably to the fact that con- 
gestion increases costs tremendously. 

One of the chief causes of traffic 
congestion is the interference of local 
and through traffic. The street plans 
of American cities have resulted in 
converging all thoroughfares upon the 
central districts. It is a very definite 
principle of traffic movement that 
convergence produces congestion. Tak- 
ing almost any American city as an 
example, it will be found that local 
traffic and traffic which is merely: 
passing through the city interfere in 
the business district. Most of the 
through traffic has no reason to be 
there, except that it is forced to follow 
a route through the center of the city 
in order to reach the outlet thorough- 
fare which it is seeking. 

It is a basic principle of the move- 
ment of traffic that converging lines 
produce congestion. There are streams 
of traffic moving constantly over the 
greatly increasing mileage of improved 
highways throughout the whole coun- 
try. A network is formed by thou- 
sands of intersecting roads. Each 
intersection is a point of convergence. 
Two vehicles approaching it at the 
same moment must slow down or run 
the risk of a collision. A momentary 
delay is caused by this simplest form 
of convergence. Certain highways fol- 
lowing direct lines between centers of 
population are more attractive to 
traffic. The traffic from less important 
highways converges upon them, con- 
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stantly increasing the volume and 
consequently the congestion. 

Purely local traffic occasioned by 
the necessities for delivering purchases 
and hauling supplies, and by roving 
passenger and pleasure vehicles, fre- 
quently interferes with the passage of 
traffic originating outside of the city 
and destined for points beyond. In- 
ternal traffic circulates in all directions, 
and the many points of convergence 
slow up the whole movement. It is 
obvious that the principal source of 
traffic congestion is the convergence 
upon a city of masses of through traffic 
-and the convergence within the city of 
both local and long distance traffic 
upon the central business district and 
important commercial and industrial 
subcenters. 


Errect on Busness 


Traffic congestion is producing seri- 
ous inconvenience to business, shop- 
pers, and workers. Merchants have 
become accustomed to believing that 
the greatest volume of business was 
probable at points of densest conges- 
tion. There are limits to this principle, 
however. When congestion reaches a 
point where it is impossible to find 
parking space in the central business 
district, the need for outlying stores 
‘becomes apparent. Such stores would 
be situated usually at the intersections 
of important thoroughfares but re- 
moved from the dense congestion of 
the business center and would provide 
ample parking space in the neighbor- 
hood. The splendid business district 
in Kansas City, near the entrance to 
the Country Club district is a fine 
example of the fulfilment of this need. 
Shoppers show their appreciation of 
the opportunity to park near the point 
where purchases are to be made. It 
is quite evident that if through traffic, 
‘which has no reason for coming to the 
business center, can be eliminated, the 


convenience of shopping will be greatly 
promoted and merchants will benefit by 
increased purchasing and reduced cost 
of deliveries. 

A further ‘cause of traffic congestion 
in cities is the mixing of all classes of 
traffic on nearly every street. Heavy 
trucks, which must of necessity move 
slowly, are often trailed by long lines 
of light cars, which cannot pass the 
trucks safely. This has led to the 
establishment in many cities of boule- 
vards for rapidly moving passenger 
traffic. Larger cities will eventually 
establish streets for heavy trucking 
exclusively, 


Bap ADVERTISING CAUSED BY INADE- 
QUATE STREETS 


Every one who has approached a city 
over a wide road and then has been 
forced to slow down unreasonably 
while passing through narrow, con- 
gested streets in the business district, 
losing much time and being greatly 
inconvenienced, has retained a strong 
feeling of resentment towards that 
particular city. This resentment is 
multiplied by the many people who 
are subjected to similar experiences, 
until the feeling becomes general, and a 
positive desire to avoid that city has 
been created. The city suffers from 
such bad advertising. On the other 
hand, if through traffic is directed 
around the points of greatest conges- 
tion, avoiding inconvenience both to 
local and through traffic, a good im- 
pression is created, the city’s reputation 
for progressiveness and thoughtfulness 
is increased, trade is fostered and good 
advertising results. 

Accidents, due to congestion in 
traffic, are on the increase. There are 
many small accidents such as the break- 
ing of fenders or bumpers, which are 
never reported, but which are a source 
of inconvenience and slight damage 
to a great many car owners. A car 
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without dents in its fenders is a rarity 
and most of these small damages are 
incurred in crowded districts. 


Puysican Causes or Trarric CoN- 
GESTION 


In the preceding paragraphs the 
fundamental causes and effects of 
traffic congestion have been briefly 
discussed. Mention has also been 
made of the result of convergence of 
traffic. There are many physical sit- 
uations which require correction and 
which contribute to the production 
of traffic congestion. These conditions 
are the result of inadequate planning 
or the lack of a plan of the street 
system. 


Narrow Streets 

Narrow roadways are probably the 
most common physical element pro- 
ducing congestion. On many down- 
town streets, which are parts of main 
highways, there is actually less capacity 
for moving traffic than exists on the 
highway beyond the congested limits. 
A state highway with an eighteen foot 
paved roadway approaches one Indiana 
city. When traffic originating on the 
country road reaches the downtown 
section, it is forced through a forty- 
foot roadway, which bears a double 
track street car line, and along which 
flat-to-the-curb parking is permitted. 
Street cars operate frequently leaving 
no passage for moving traffic. The 
only way open to automobiles is to 
follow the street cars. There is little 
possibility of widening this street. Its 
total width is only sixty feet, the ten 
foot sidewalks are a necessity and ex- 
pensive buildings line it on either side. 


Steep Grades and Jogs 

Strict adherence to rectangular plans 
in many cities has resulted in ex- 
tremely heavy grades, difficult and ex- 
pensive to correct and productive of 
delays to traffic. Jogs often occur. 


In the days of horse drawn traffic jogs 
and grades were not so serious, All 
traffic moved slowly. Now each of 
them is a direct cause of traffic conges- 
tion. 


Rough Pavements 

Rough or poorly maintained pave- 
ments are another direct cause of 
traffic congestion. A deep chuck hole 
in the street effectively reduces the 
roadway capacity, as every driver 
swings to one side or the other to avoid 
it. A smooth pavement will speed up 
traffic without increasing traffic dan- 
gers. A smooth pavement as con- 
trasted with a rough, treacherous sur- ` 
face will produce as great an increase in 
traffic capacity as the addition of width 
to the street sufficient for another line 
of traffic in each direction. 


Railroad Grade Crossings 

Railroad grade crossings play a great 
rôle in producing traffic congestion. 
Much progress has been made inathe 
elimination of grade crossings during 
the past, but much more remains to be 
done. 


Failure to Make Use of Parallel Streets 

In many cities it is evident that 
streets paralleling densely congested 
traffic ways are used but slightly. In 
one Indiana city, the bulk of the traffic 
from north to south passes over a 60-" 
foot street with a 40-foot roadway. 
Less than one-half mile from this street, 
and paralleling it is a 100-foot street 
over which only a small volume of 
traffic passes, due entirely to the fact 
that no direct connection from the 
state highway, the source of most of the 
traffic approaching the city, has been 
provided. 

Such a connection would afford great 
relief and would incidently provide ac- 
cess to three other parallel streets, each 
of 60-foot width, so that the capacity 
available for through traffic would be 
more than quadrupled. 
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ORIGINAL PLANNING AND REPLANNING 


Relief of traffic congestion involves 
both the planning and replanning of the 
street system. Slight opportunity for 
original planning is afforded within the 
city limits, except occasionally in out- 
lying sections. Relief in the built up 
districts can be obtained only through 
revision of existing streets. 


Avoidance of Interference of Local and 
Through Traffic 

It is essential, in designing a revised 
street system to correct basic faults of 
traffic movement as well as physical 
defects.. The principal factor con- 
tributing to traffic congestion, is the in- 
terference of through and local traffic. 
Through traffic is that traffic which orig- 
inates beyond the city and is destined 
for points outside the city. In a large 
city there is a semi-through traffic which 
passes from one section of the city di- 
rectly to another section. Through 
and semi-through traffic does not need 
to visit the congested center although 
it is often forced to on account of de- 
fects in the street system. It can make 
better time if directed around the con- 
gestion and traffic which has business 
there and is much less inconvenienced. 


Widening of Streets 

The widening of streets, now used as 
principal thoroughfares, is the most ob- 
vious way in which to provide greater 
capacity for traffic. These streets, 
usually the most direct routes, are gen- 
erally important shopping streets and, 
even though widened to provide space 
for all traffic using them, the interfer- 
ence of local and through traffic con- 
tinues. - The widening of certain main 
streets may be demanded to afford 
greater convenience for local traffic 
only. The cost of widening main busi- 
ness streets is very large. It has been 
proved in many instances that property 
owners benefit greatly by such widen- 
ings, but it is difficult always to con- 


vince them of this, where the first cost 
runs into large figures. A property 
owner usually figures the cost of his 
property in terms of front foot values. 
As a matter of fact, if he will consider 
that, in effect, he merely cuts a strip 
from the rear of the property and 
pushes the remainder of the property 
back, retaining the frontage, he should 
realize that he does not in any way de- 
stroy the value of the property but 
rather increases it. The mere widen- 
ing of a street, however, does not 
completely solve the traffic situation, 
because it does not eliminate the inter- 
ference of local and through traffic. 


Use of Parallel Streets 

The use of parallel streets may be 
made possible by the building of con- 
necting streets beyond the points of 
greatest congestion so that traffic can 
be distributed easily and conveniently 
among several streets, instead of being 
almost forced to use one. The con- 
nection may be in the form of a short 
diagonal street, similar in effect to the 
ladder track in a railroad yard which 
connects several parallel switches. The 
use of several streets in place of one ob- 
viously reduces the density of traffic, 
but it will not avoid interference of 
through and local traffic if the parallel 
streets are all business or industrial 
streets. 


Diversion Thoroughfares 

The most effective way in which to 
avoid completely the interference of 
through and local traffic is by the con- 
struction of a diversion or by-pass 
thoroughfare. Such a street would 
leave the main highways near one edge 
of the city and connect with it again 
beyond the developed districts on the 
other side. In almost every case such 
a street would be somewhat longer than 
the more direct route through the busi- 
ness center, but the avoidance of delays 
would result in more rapid safe passage 
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through the city. A diversion thor- 
oughfare should be of ample width to 
accommodate all of the traffic using it. 
Generally it would pass through open 
country or through residential dis- 
tricts, which would reduce to a mini- 
mum the cost of property for widening. 
The only objection to handling through 
trafic over a by-pass thoroughfare 
would come from merchants in the 
downtown districts who do not yet ap- 
preciate that their business is not aided 
by a great volume of through traffic, 
interfering with local custom and the 
operation of their own vehicles. It is 
an advantage to have proper signs at 
the diversion points indicating to 
through traffic the route to follow if 
purchases are to be made or stops at 
hotels are desired. 


Paving Program 

A paving program is not necessarily 
a part of a plan of the street system. 
Nevertheless it is important that every 
city should adopt sucha program. The 
principal streets of the thoroughfare 
system should be smoothly paved and 
thus aid in the ‘safe expedition of 
traffic. 


Eliminating of Grade Crossings and 
Physical Defects 

A study of the street system and a 
program for its improvement should 
include the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, jogs, steep grades, bad curves, 
and points where clear vision is ob- 
scured. By-passes around steep grades, 
while longer, may make possible more 
rapid passage. Where it is possible, 
grades of very heavily traveled main 
thoroughfares should be separated. 
The topographical situation may often 
make such separations possible at 
slight cost and the result will greatly 
benefit traffic movement. 


Subdivision Guide 
In undeveloped sections of the city 
and its environs opportunity is afforded 


for original planning. In many states 
authority over the subdivision of real 
estate has been assigned to City Plan- 
ning Commissions. In Indiana, for 
example, each plat of a subdivision 
must be approved by the City Plan 
Commission before it can be filed and 
recorded in the office of the county 
recorder. This authority extends five 
miles beyond the city limits, and makes 
possible the preparation and enforce- 
ment of a street plan. It has been 
demonstrated that nearly all property. 
owners and real estate men are more 
than willing to codperate with the 
city in working out and adhering to _ 
such a plan. More street planning ` 
can be accomplished through the 
platting of subdivisions than in any 
other way and the problem of costs for 
acquiring property is practically elimi- 
nated. 

Every city planning commission 
should have a plan of the city and 
environs, including a system of pro- 
posed major thoroughfares and a 
general scheme of subdivision of un- 
developed territory. The plan of ma- 
jor thoroughfares should be adhered to 
strictly as new roads are projected or 
plats are designed. The scheme of 
minor streets may be varied to suit the 
particular interests of the property 
owners, but should be followed in 
spirit. In making such a platting 
guide, either by the aid of a topographi- 
cal map, if the city is fortunate enough 
to have one, or through a reconnais- 
sance survey, a thorough knowledge 
of natural features which would affect 
platting is obtained, such as stream 
courses, ravines, hills, ete. With this 
knowledge at hand a system of streets, 
which will fit the ground, is designed 


‘and placed on the general city plan 


map. An economical way in which 
land may be subdivided is thus indi- 
cated to property owners. The size of 
lots desired may affect the street lay- 
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out to some extent, but such guides 
usually result in an economical and 
attractive development of territory 
around the city. 


Street Widths : 

It is impossible to state definitely 
the widths which should be adopted 
for thoroughfares and streets. Un- 
questionably no main thoroughfare 
should be less than 80 feet in width, 
but local conditions may dictate much 
more. Neighborhood streets should 
have a minimum width of 60 feet. 
In many cities, 40-foot streets will be 
found and it has been quite common to 
plat 50-foot streets in residential dis- 
tricts. 
does not provide much space for tree 
planting and lawns. The attractive 
appearance of neighborhood streets 
is important, and the 10-foot lawn, 
possible on a 60-foot street with 30-foot 
roadway is none too wide. 


Parkways and Boulevards 
The provision of ways for light, 
rapidly moving traffic must not be 
overlooked in making a plan for a street 
system. The most valuable boule- 
vard street is along the border of a 
stream parkway. Generally the streams 
through a city follow diagonal courses, 
‘and make possible short cuts between 
important sections of the city. The 
parkway» usually includes all low 
ground along the stream. The broad 
spaces, seldom overflowed in the sum- 
mer season, are ideal locations for 
playgrounds. The establishment of 
the parkway eliminates the erection of 
unsightly shacks and the establishment 
of refuse dumps which almost always 
grow up along uncontrolled streams. 
The driveways along the borders of 
parkways are often on top of flood 
protection levees and thus serve a 
, double purpose. More attractive loca- 
tions for passenger.drives cannot be 
found. They play an extremely im- 


A street narrower than 60 feet, 


portant rôle in the street system. It 
is often necessary to supplement the 
parkway drives with other boulevards. 
These should always be studied as 
essential elements of the street plan. 


Spacing of Major Streets 

As a general rule major thorough- 
fares at one-half mile intervals in each 
direction are found to serve well. In 
regions where the congressional town- 
ship method of surveying has been 
followed, roads are quite often located 
at half mile intervals and logically fit 
into the street system. Boulevards, 
either along streams or following 
straight lines, should be at intervals 
of about two miles. 


CONCLUSION 


A street plan should include the 
following basic elements: 

1. Means of separating the move- 
ment of through, semi-through 
and local traffic. 

2. Means of separating the move- 
ment of heavy freight and truck 
traffic and rapidly. moving light 
passenger traffic. 

3. A program of correction of physi- 
cal defects of the street system 
including: 

Street widening. 

Grade separation, both of 
streets railroads and of heav- 
ily traveled streets. 

Elimination of jogs, bad curves, 
and heavy grades, 

4, A program of paving. 

5. A platting guide in the unde- 
veloped sections of the city and 
in the environs. 

The development of a street plan is 
best carried out through the agency 
of a city planning commission com- 
posed of men whose time is not occu- 
pied largely by other duties of govern- 
ment, and whose technical staff may 
devote its energies to the one problem’ 
of city planning. 


Planning the Street Lighting System 
By O. F. Haas 


Illuminating Engineer, National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


DEQUATE street lighting is a 
municipal necessity. Its benefits 
are directly allied with the aims of 
all who are encouraging civic advance- 
ment; its services are rich contribu- 
tions to the safety, comfort, and con- 
venience of the citizens. Yet street 
lighting has not kept pace with the 
increasingly ‘rigid requirements im- 
posed by the rapid growth of cities 
and by the addition of hundreds of 
thousands of motor cars each year on 
the already congested streets. 

_ The coming of night virtually places 
blindfolds on automobile drivers and 
pedestrians. Not only is it more 
difficult to see objects after dark but 
experiments have shown that it actu- 
ally requires an appreciably longer 
time. to see under a dim light than 
under bright illumination. When 
viewed from this angle, it can readily be 
understood why over 17 per cent of 
night traffic accidents are directly 
attributable to lack of adequate street 
lighting. 

The recognized feeling of increased 
safety amid well-lighted surroundings 
rests upon a more, substantial founda- 
tion than simply an inherited dread of 
the. dangers of darkness; for the 
criminal makes his approach without 
warning when there are dark shadowy 
spaces, and his apprehension is made 
many times more difficult when there 
are conveniently dark passageways 
and alleys.in which detection is diffi- 
cult. A survey of street crimes from 
the police records in Cleveland showed 
that the installation of a high intensity 
‘ornamental business district lighting 
system was responsible for a 41 per cent 


decrease in night street crimes in the 
area in which the lighting was installed. 

As is true for any large project, the 
first essential in the development of a 
good street lighting system is a thor- 
oughly comprehensive plan. Briefly, 
this plan should consist of a careful 
zoning of all the streets in the city into 
various classifications based on their 
lighting requirements, and the adoption 


‘of a standardized lighting system for 


` pleasing appearance 
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each classification. 

The adoption of a comprehensive 
plan does not mean that the entire city 
need be relighted at one time, although 
in some cases this is desirable, but it 
does insure that the extensions and 
revisions made over a period of years 
will form part of a unified design. 
Otherwise a haphazard variety of 
conglomerate equipment inevitably re- 
sults. Such a tangle is happily avoided 
by using for all classes of streets a 
“family” of lighting equipment, con- 
sisting of globes and posts of similar 
design but of different dimensions, and 
with different lamp sizes. 
cussions and recipes which follow may 
be readily used in the working out of 
such a plan. There are a wide variety 
of globes and posts available, some of 
which are illustrated, which combine 
with effective 
light control. Modern units present 
a marked contrast to the inefficient 
multi-lamp clusters that were at one 
time widely used for White ‘Way 
lighting, and to the unsightly, wooden- 
pole, mast-arm, dangling wire type 
which have been used extensively in 
the past for the lighting of thorough- 
fares and residence streets. 
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Tur Business District Is THE Snow Window or a Crry. Like THE SHow Winpow 
Irs Proaresstveness Is DOUBLY ASSERTED WITH PROPER LIGHTING 
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Nore.—For secondary business districts in large cities see recipe on page 38. 
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Number of Lamps 


per Post 


Size of Lamp 


Spacing....... 


Mounting Height. . 


Arrangement of 
Units 


Tue Licutine RECIPE 





One or two 


Maximum, two 25,000-lumen 


lamps per post 


Minimum, one 15,000-lumen 


lamp per post 
100-125 ft. 


18-25 ft. 


Opposite 
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Tue Licurine or Busness 
Districts 

In business district lighting esthetic 
considerations demand a pleasing and 
dignified appearance of lighting equip- 
ment. The system must be efficient, 
easy to install and operate, and reliable 
in service. The illumination provided 
should be sufficient to dispel gloom 
and to give maximum safety and 
convenience to both automobile driv- 
ers and pedestrians. The equipment 
should be so designed as to allow a 
sufficient amount of upward light to 
illuminate adequately the façades and 
upper cornices of the buildings. 

Special equipment, construction, and 
maintenance costs are practically con- 
stant, depending little upon the size 
of lamps used; electrical energy and 
lamp renewals, the outstanding vari- 
ables, contribute but a minor propor- 
tion of the total annual operating cost. 
This fact, coupled with the urgent need 
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for better illumination, because of 
traffic congestion, and more liberal use 
of the streets at night, is responsible 
for the distinct trend toward the use 
of larger lamps in street lighting. 
Modern practice in the large cities 
calls for one or two large lamps per 


post. The four or five light clusters 
using small lamps—splendidly the 


vogue before the introduction of the 
high-powered gas-filled incandescent 
lamp—logically give way to the im- 
portant increase in efficiency now 
obtained by the use of large modern 
lamps. In the smaller cities, and in 
the secondary business districts of the 
large cities, somewhat smaller 
lamp per post meets the requirements. 
The use of alabaster rippled glass has 
material advantages over the plain 
white diffusing glass as it is more 
efficient in the transmission of light 


one 


and gives pleasing sparkle and anima- 


tion to the unit. 








BUSINESS DISTRICTS 


Cities of 20,000-50,000 Population 
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Number of Lamps 


per Post! «i... «0 One 
Size of Lamp...... —10,000-15,000 lumens 
paging... v.54 05 90-115 ft. 


Mounting Height.. 15-18 ft. 


Arrangement of 
Lea. 2% yds Opposite 








Nore.—The above plan is also applicable for the lighting of secondary business districts 
in the larger cities. 


BUSINESS DISTRICTS 


Cities of 5,000-20,000 Population 
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Number of Lamps per 


Post. Fic apes hG 
Size of Lamp.......- 6,000-10,000 lumens 
Spacing............. 80-100 ft. 
Mounting Height. ... . 14-16 ft. 


Arrangement of Units. Opposite 

















BUSINESS DISTRICTS 


Cities of Less Than 5,000 Population 
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Number of Lamps per 


Pode. Me... One 
Size of Lamp......... +,000-6,000 lumens l 
Spacing............. 80-100 ft. 
Mounting Height..... 13-15 ft. 


Arrangement of Units. Opposite 
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Tur LIGHTING or THOROUGHFARES 
or ARTERIAL TRAFFIC STREETS 
Thoroughfares or arterial traffic 
eets leading out from the business 
the residential sections in the large 
ies, and the streets in smaller cities 
lich are portions of main highways, 
ve developed severe requirements 
lighting under the present condi- 
ns of transportation. These streets 
erry automobiles driven at a relatively 
th speed by those who often are un- 
niliar with the street. Such streets 
atribute a large proportion of night 
iffic accidents. 
There are two general ways of light- 
thoroughfares: 
The first method is to extend the 
siness district lighting on these 
ets. The urgency of economy, 
wever, dictates usually a somewhat 
ver expenditure per mile. Where 


is is the case the practice is to omit 


every other lamp, leaving a staggered 
arrangement of units. 

The second method is by the use of 
tall standards with bracket arms and 
pendent lighting units. Bracket type 
standards have the virtue of bringing 
the lamp out over the street surface, 
thereby increasing the utilization of 
light and reducing foliage interference. 
The lamp, when over the pavement, 
increases the driver’s ability to see 
objects by silhouette against the bright 
area of light beneath the lamp, and 
against the glint reflections or sheen 
from the pavement surface; also, both 
curbs are more distinctly revealed. 
In general on a thoroughfare, two such 
bracket standards properly located are 
equivalent in illuminating value to 
three upright White Way standards 
carrying the same size lamp. For 
greatest effectiveness the bracket should 
be six feet or more in length, although 
the considerations of appearance may 
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A TYPICAL THOROUGHFARE 
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Cities of 50,000-500,000 Population 
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Number of Lamps per 


Poste. e hese Tiat One 
Size of 1 OTs i eee 10,000-15,000 Tumeda 
Spacing............. 100-150 ft. 
Mounting Height 

Upright Unit....... 15-18 ft. 

Bracket Unit....... 20-25 ft. 


Bracket Length... 6 ft. or more 
Arrangement of Units. Staggered 


One unit for every 100-150 ft. length of street 




















Note. 


For secondary thoroughfares in large cities see recipe on page 43. 





Cities of Less Than 50,000 Population 
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Number of Lamps per 


ORG. 2 adh . eee One 
Size of Lamp........ 4,000-6,000 lumens 
Spacing............. 150-200 ft. 


Mounting Height 


Upright Unit....... 15-18 ft. 
Bracket Unit....... 20-25 ft. 


Bracket Length... 6 ft. or more 
Arrangement of Units. Staggered 


One unit for every 150-200 ft. length of street 


Norr.—The above plan is also applicable for the lighting of secondary thoroughfares in 
the larger cities. 





A LARGE VARIETY or EQUIPMENT IS ÅVAILABLE TO Meer tHe Esruetic REQUIRE- 
i MENTS OF RESIDENCE STREETS 
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sometimes result in a compromise, 
However, the shorter the bracket the 
less effective is the lighting, especially 
on wide streets. f 

Units on thoroughfares may be 


glaring at a mounting height which is - 


entirely satisfactory in the business 
districts. In the business districts 
the light sources are viewed against 
lighted buildings, show windows and 
electric signs. The contrast, there- 
fore, between the bright units and 
their background is relatively much 











less than on the thoroughfares where 
the background is in general very 
dark. Glare depends to a large extent 
upon the degree of contrast between 
the light source and its background. 
This fact, together with the wider 
spacing, tends to make it desirable to 
mount the units somewhat higher on 
the thoroughfares. 

On thoroughfares there are few, if 
any, building fronts which need to be 
lighted because of esthetic considera- 
tions; equipment which redirects the 
upward light on the street is, therefore, 


of advantage. For this purpose an 
auxiliary prismatic glass refractor which 
fits over the lamp is recommended. 


Tue LIGHTING or RESIDENCE STREETS 


Where residence streets carry a large 
amount of through traffic they are, in 
effect, thoroughfares and should be 
lighted as such. However, in every 
city there is a large percentage of street 
mileage, known as residence territory, 
which is not used for through travel 
and, therefore, not subject to any 
great amount of high-speed traffic. 
While the lighting requirements are 
not as severe as on the thoroughfares, 
nevertheless the illumination should 
insure that obstructions and serious 
breaks or defects in the pavement will 
be revealed, and that children playing 
in the street will readily be seen by 
an automobile driver when going at a 
fair rate of speed, and that turns, dead 
ends, and street intersections will be 
definitely marked. Any unsure foot- 
ing in sidewalks should be rendered 
visible; dense shadows from trees 
should be minimized; street signs and 
house numbers should be revealed. 
Enough light should be provided on 
front lawns and between houses to 
avoid dark hiding places, and at the 
same time care should be exercised 
that equipment does not appear unduly 
bright from porches or upper story 
windows. è 

A staggered arrangement of units is 
desirable in order to lessen tree trunk 
shadows and provide equal illumina- 
tion on both sidewalks. The bracket 
unit has the same advantages on 
residence streets as on thoroughfares 
and, here again, the prismatic refractor 
should be used to obtain more efficient 
utilization of light on the street. 
The refractor serves another advan- 
tageous purpose in that it reduces the, 
amount of light on the porches and in 
the upper windows of residences. 


RESIDENCE STREETS 
Cities of 50,000~500,000 Population ` 
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Highest Class Residential Districts— 








Ornamental Construction 

Number of Lamps per Post... One 
Size of Lamp.............. 4,000 lumens 
Spacing..............00008 100-150 ft. 
Mounting Height 

Upright Unit............ 13-15 ft. 

Bracket Unit......... ~.. 16~20 ft. 

Bracket Length........ 4 ft. or more 


Arrangement of Units....... Staggered 





One unit for every 100-150 ft. length of street 





Well Populated Residential Districts— 
Ornamental Construction 

Number of Lamps per 

POSbisdiace si aeet eet nee One 
Size of Lamp........ 2,500-4,000 lumens 
Spacing........ ..... 195-175 ft. 
Mounting Height 

Upright Unit....... 13-15 ft. 

Bracket Unit....... 16-20 ft. 


Bracket Length... 4 ft. or more 





Arrangement of Units. Staggered 


One unit for every 125-175 ft. length of street 
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Cities of Less Than 50,00C Population 
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‘ell Populated Residential Districts— 
Orre. mental Construction 


Number of Lam=s per 





Post............., One 
Size of Lamp........ 2,500—-4,000 lumens 
Spacing. ....... 0... 150-200 ft. A 
im Gh Mounting Height 
Sie Upright Unit. .... 13-15 ft. 
Ht Bracket Unit.. .... 16-20 ft. 





Bracket Length... 4 ft. or more 
Arrangement of Units. Staggered 


One unit for ever; 150-200 ft. length of street 


Less Desirable or Sparsely Populated 
Distrie-s—Overhead Constructicn 


Number of Lamps per 


POsbs eel eas One 
Size of Lamp.. ..... 2,500-4,000 lumens 
Spacing......- ..... 200-300 ft. 


Mounting Ileigk:..... 20-25 ft. 


WATE 


r 
EA 


Arrangement of ['nits. One Side or 
Center Suspension 
Note.—This Recipe applies not only to cities of 


less than 50,008, but quite frequently applies to 
districts of similar character in larger cities. 


PLANNING THE STREET LIGHTING SYSTEM 4y 


MAINTENANCE 


The problem of the adequate main- 
tenance of street lighting units is 
receiving much more attention than 
it has in the past. Progressive oper- 
ating companies are establishing sys- 
tematic maintenance schedules for the 
cleaning of glassware. The units are 
thoroughly washed with soap and 
water, or some other cleansing com- 
pound, from four to twelve times a 
year, in some cases even twice a 
month, depending on the needs of the 
particular location. Lamps which 
have lived long beyond their rated life 
-and in which the filament may have 
sagged or the bulb blackened are 
removed from the circuit. 

In order to reduce outages and to 
have all the lamps operating at an 
apparent normal candlepower, with 
the consequent improved appearance 


of the system, some operators are 
keeping records on each lamp, and 
after they have burned, say 1600 hours, 
remove them from the circuits. Others 
patrol the system with the purpose ~ 
of removing all lamps which are 
apparently low in candlepower. Still 
others divide the territory in districts, 
and as soon as the outage rate becomes 
high in any district all lamps are 
replaced. The old lamps are then 
inspected and those which have black- 
ened bulbs, badly pitted filaments, or 
other indications that the lamp has 
lived practically its normal life, are 
broken. 

Modern fixture design is tending 
toward dust-tight and bug-proof equip- 
ment, but even with the best designed 
equipment, if good results are desired, 
a systematic maintenance schedule 
must be put in practice and rigidly 
followed. 


The Spectacular In City Building 


By Russet Van Nest BLACK 
Planning Engineer for the Regional Planning Federetion of the Philadelphia Tri-State District 


ITIES are now undergoing a period 

of unprecedented growth and 
change. The future will experience a 
gradual diminishing of the larger 
factors in this present unstability. 
Adjustment to the advance of science 
will lessen obsolescence. More per- 
manent and better construction will 
extend building life. Sooner or later 
will come an age of comparative crys- 
tallization of . urban development. 
What proportion of cities, then, will 
have found expression through the sort 
of simple, orderly loveliness and liva- 
bility of which isolated examples do 
already exist, and what proportion 
will have sought the way out through 


some form of the “super-city,” as_ 


pictured by certain augurers for New 
York City; a city of multi-decked 
streets, countless storied buildings; 
city piled upon city ad infinitum? 


ADJUSTMENT TO SCALE 


Whichever the course, sooner or 
later the penalties of present bad 
proportion and utter disregard for scale 
in city building will force an adjust- 
ment. Old cities will have regard for 
these factors in rebuilding and exten- 
sion, or they will fail to meet the com- 
petition of new, better planned, and 
better built cities and will grow ob- 
solete and suffer virtual decay. This 
phenomenon is constantly before us as 
operative between parts of the same 
city. It may develop between cities 
and regions. 

Adjustment to scale within cities 
may take place by either of two meth- 
ods: the indefinite increase of street 
capacity, by widening, double-decking 


and other such expedients; or it may 
come through an intelligent limitation 
of the use of street frontage and of the 
streets themselves. The one assumes 
no limit to the size of cities, the other 
is directed toward something approach- 
ing a stabilization of urban conditions. 
What will be the determining factor in 
choice of method? 
Cost will not prove a permanently 
ursurmountable obstacle to any proj- 
ecz or structure that the mind of man 
may conceive. In the last analysis, 
there is no cost except as measured by 
raw materials and natural resources 
exnausted. If it pleases mankind of 
th= future to use a part of its labor 
energy and a part of its resources in 
bvilding many decked streets, or to 
burrow like moles in order that it may 
crowd more hundred-story buildings 
in a given space of land, there will be no 


. economic or physical obstacle to its do- 
_ingso. The determining factor will be, 


50 


nct cost in labor, cement, and steel, but 
ccst in the advancement of civilization. 


OBSTACLES IN THE PATH OF THE 
SUPER-CITY 


For the modern city, even at its 
extreme of size and congestion as now 
existing, few of these expedients are 
necessary. These spectacular reme- 
dizs for urban arteriosclerosis are for 
tke most part based upon the concept 
of much larger concentrations of popu- 
lation than the world now knows. 
Will the manner of living compelled 
by such concentration be conducive to 
tre highest degree of livability or 
fruitfulness of life? Certainly this, 
endless amassing of population will 
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never be an economic necessity. Limi- 
tations set by food supply and the 
sheer unwillingness of men to further 
tolerate the discomfort of crowding 
will begin to operate long before build- 
ing sites, even at small concentration, 
have been exhausted. Immediatély 
at hand are evidences that other eco- 
nomic factors such as the wastefulness, 
inefficiency, and inordinant cost of 
administration of the excessively large 
city will tend to discourage its growth. 
These great aggregations of population 
become hazards in war. Single agen- 
cies of destruction can, through the 
liberation of poisonous gases or attack 
upon such vulnerable and essential 
elements as aqueducts and reservoirs, 
cripple the operating of an entire city 
and, in extreme instances, demoralize 
and destroy an entire populace. Pro- 
ponents of the great city have made 
much of its social and cultural advan- 
tages. It may be conceded that in the 
large city may be found the finest 
pictures, the best music, the most 
complete libraries, and the most superb 
drama, and here perhaps may take 
place the most brilliant discussions. 
But to how many people and at what 
cost are these things available? What 
is the per capita wealth of the great 
city in these things as compared with 
_ the per capita wealth of the self- 
respecting community of a hundred 
thousand population? An inferior bit 
of art that can be seen, enjoyed and 
perhaps participated in may be much 
more to be desired than-the satisfaction 
of knowing that in some corner of your 
great city the world’s finest symphony 
orchestra is playing to two thousand 
of your four million fellow citizens. 
We have proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that great concentrations of 
population create land values and 
business opportunities at least in 
direct proportion to their size. We are 
encouraged in this belief by the occa- 
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sional great fortunes made by land 
speculation. Fortunes lost and prop- 
erty eaten up by taxes escape our 
notice. So have the absence of ameni- 
ties. No great city has yet fully met 
its obligations in parks and playgrounds 
and in beauty to substitute for the 
beauty of nature destroyed; and only 
too rarely has a city met its obligations 
in such decencies and bare necessities 
as proper sewage disposal, wholesome 
water, paved’ streets, and means of 
direct and comfortable communication 
within its confines. Great cities have 
played the improvident farmer bleeding 


. his soil year after year, never putting 


an ounce of fertility back. The day 
of reckoning must come, and if the 
cost of restoring these things essential 
to livability and tolerable existence 
in the big city were to be paid out of 
those speculative profits which are 
credited to its very bigness, how much 
of balance would there be? It would 
be interesting to determine how the 
total business and real-estate oppor- 
tunities to be found and the money to 
be made in ten cities of two hundred 
and fifty thousand population each 
would compare with these same ad- 
vantages in a single city of two and a 
half million, taking into consideration 
all the above factors. The very fact 
that the question arises is sufficient 
to cause no little hesitancy in assuming 
that present population trends will 
continue indefinitely. Still other fac- 
tors are entering to suggest an increas- 
ing drift away from the big city. More 
and more industries are being attracted 
by the economy, convenience and 
livability of the smaller city. Improved 
motor transportation, the radio, long 
distance transmission of electricity, all 
tend to encourage a wider distribution 
of population. 

This brief analysis of the obstacles 
that would appear to lie in the path 
of the super-city is made with the idea 
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of bringing within some bounds the 
scope of this paper. There will un- 
doubtedly be isolatéd examples of the 
proper and needful use of most of the 
more spectacular features now proposed 
in city building. Those of architec- 
tural rather than “super-traffic” char- 
acter may well be adopted extensively 
where monumental treatment best 
serves the function and goal of the city 
concerned. We can never have too 
much of the noble in- architecture. 
Michigan Avenue and the lake front 
in Chicago, parts of our city of Wash- 
ington, the avenues of Paris and many 
another example in the cities of the 
world cannot help but serve as sources 
of great inspiration and so are justified. 
It is the sanity of the limitless use of 
those expedients, designed for the 
handling of ever greater volumes of 
traffic in cities, already much over- 
-grown that this paper is inclined to 
question and to eliminate in its dis- 
cussion of the legitimate place of the 
“spectacular” in city building. 


RELIEF MEASURES 


We have, of course, the problem of 
relieving pressure already existing and 
of making it possible simply to do 
business efficiently in some of our more 
congested big cities. But here the 
extensive use of these extreme and 
costly relief measures is of doubtful 
expediency unless, at the same time, 
some sort of traffic wall is erected out- 
side the congested district to prevent 
an immediate saturation of the new 
facilities and a return of conditions 

-even worse than before. An old test 
of sanity was to set the patient to 
bailing water from a trough into which 
water flowed from a running spigot. 
If the bailer failed first to turn off the 
spigot he was judged insane. It is 
modern practice to go to endless 
trouble and expense in providing relief 
at the centers of cities without con- 


scious effort to limit the traffic flow 
at its source,—bailing waile the spigot 
flows. Future generations will draw 
their conclusions. 

If some effective wall against traffic 
flow could be erected at the perimeter 
of cies, or if some means could be 
emp-oyed in the successful limitation 
of size of cities to whatever proportion 
may be found to be socially and eco- 
nomically desirable, then great thor- 
ough fares might be carved through 
built-up city, and double-decked streets 
and arcaded sidewalks might be built 
to whatever degree necessary to elimi- 
nate existing congestion. They would 
then be highly effective in making 
now overgrown cities more comfortable, 
more convenient and more efficient. 
Under such conditions, and I am in- 
clined to believe under such conditions ' 
only, is -it likely that these superim- 
provements will return a benefit propor- 
tionate to their cost. 


Elevated Highways 

Nzw York City may very well be 
justified in constructing its proposed 
great elevated highway around the 
shoreline of lower Manhattan Island, 
but what will even this avail if, simul- 
taneously, bridges and tunnels of twice 
the capacity of this highway are built 
to pour their burdens upon it. Such 
extreme street-widening programs as 
that underway for the city of Los 
Ang:les will be effective only in the 
degrze that the flood of traffic now held 
to the outskirts of the city by the 
trer2ndous traffic pressure at the 
centar, is prevented from crowding in 
upom the additional space faster than 
it can be provided, bringing confusion 
worse confounded. Extreme remedy 
musz be counterbalanced by extreme 
prevention. 


Diagonal Streets 


Oze of the oldest and most common 
reco-struction proposals has been the. 
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building of diagonal streets over the 
old gridiron system, usually to the very 
heart of the city. In certain instances 
such operations are justifiable and 
warrant the expense. Frequently the 
return in increased taxes due to the 
improvement more than pays its cost. 
Fairmount Parkway in Philadelphia, 
cut diagonally through intensively de- 
veloped city blocks for approximately 
a mile, from the center of the city to 
Fairmount Park, is proving inestimable 
in its value to that city both as a traffic 
way and a thing of beauty and, inci- 
dentally, is one of those improvements 
that pays its way. Frequently, how- 
ever, such streets, particularly when 
multiplied, are found to concentrate 
traffic in the central area and are better 
planned to stop at a traffic loop or traffic 
belt arranged some distance from the 
congested center. 


Super-highways 

Super-highways are much heard of. 
Their effectiveness and soundness de- 
pend entirely upon their relation to 
the populations they are calculated to 
serve and ‘the nature of their termini, 
whether or not designed to receive 
the abnormal flow of traffic. If these 
highways, such as are being built by 
the city of Detroit, are brought to bear, 
in number, upon the center of any 
city the effort will be just as futile as 
traffic relief and just as disastrous to the 
city as has been the centralized rapid 
transit system of Manhattan Island. 
While ways in are multiplied the 
capacity at the center remains con- 
stant. 

The time has come, however, when 
we must recognize the demand of and 
make provision for large volume, high- 
speed automobile traffic, both pleasure 
and commercial, particularly between 
large centers of population. The 
* great highway, to be known as Wash- 
ington Boulevard, suggested to parallel 


the Atlantic Coast, connecting New 
England, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and the South and passing 
just back of the great industrial and 
population centers of the East Coast, 
connecting them one with another, is 
an indication of the trend of highway 
construction of the future. 

The super-highway may range up 
to two or three hundred feet in width. 
It should be free of direct grade cross- 
ings, either highway or rail, and where 
frontage is used for residential or 
commercial purposes, local roadways 
must be provided at the side. If the 
use is to be residential, heavy planting 
of shrubs and trees between the express 
and local roads will serve to blanket 
the noise and dirt of high-speed traffic. 
The side roadways would serve also 
to collect local traffic to be turned into 
the main traffic stream only at wide 
intervals, possibly a half mile or 
greater. 


Arcading 


The arcading of sidewalks is fre- 
quently proposed as an inexpensive 
alternative to cutting back entire 
frontages in street-widening projects. 
The desirability of this expedient de- 
pends somewhat on the prevailing 
climate. In extremely hot climates 
with intense sunlight, or where there 
is excessive rainfall, the arcaded side- 
walk is a great comfort and conven- 
ience. Arcaded sidewalks are em- 
ployed as a usual feature of street 
design in the small towns of California’s 
Imperial Valley, which suffers extreme 
summerheat. Incolderclimates, where 
sunlight is sought by pedestrians, the 
arcaded frontage may experience some 
business handicap. Architecturally, 
the areaded sidewalk frequently gives 
opportunity for interesting effect and 
often enables attractive show window 
display with minimum damage from 
sunlight exposure. 
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Subways 

Subways for railway, vehicular and 
pedestrian transportation are perhaps 
the most universally adopted expedi- 
ent for traffic relief. It was once 
thought that the solution for mass 
traffic handling lay in the provision 
of more and more subways. It is now 
observed that subways, in too great 
number and too much centralized, 
add to and do not at all decrease traffic 
congestion. They have proven to be 
more of traffic breeders than traffic 
absorbers. Rushing a greater number 
of people to a given spot in less time 
encourages more and more intensive 
use of land in that given area and 
places correspondingly increasing bur- 
den upon the already inadequate street 
space as again is evidenced by Lower 
Manhattan Island. Boston, on the 
other hand, by placing its street rail- 
ways underground in the central part 
of the city, very greatly increased the 
capacity and reduced the congestion 
of its very limited street space. 

The practicability of the extensive 
use of subways for free-moving vehicles 
has yet to be demonstrated. The 
vehicular tunnel, about to be completed 
under the Hudson River to connect 
Manhattan Island and Jersey City 
will undoubtedly be a great boon to 
transportation in that locality. The 
only doubt that comes to cloud its 
complete efficacy is the old question 
` of what will Manhattan Island do with 
all the additional traffic that will pour 
in by this tunnel. It must be recog- 
nized that such revolutionary traffic 
facilities as this do not merely serve 
that traffic which already passes by 
less convenient ways. They are great 
traffic breeders. 

It would seem that pedestrian sub- 
ways might be used to advantage much 
more extensively than they are now, 
particularly in providing passage under 
points of extreme congestion. Experi- 


ence would indicate, however, that the . 
average pedestrian prefers the danger 
and delay of weaving through traffic 
on the level to going down or up a 
flight of stairs to avoid it. 

-t is possible that underground 
passageways for parcel and freight 
loading and unloading in congested 
business districts, similar to those now 
employed in one or two instances, 
mizht be used advantageously. .Cer- 
tainly some provision other than the 
public streets during business hours 
must be made for this purpose. 


Elevated Sidewalks and Streets 


Slevated sidewalks and elevated 
streets are still pretty much in the 
reelm of the speculative. Sidewalks . 
elevated in such manner as to liberate 
space at the ground level for traffic 
or for loading and unloading, and which 
wil at the same time provide comfort- 
able walking room for shoppers, have 
in them considerable of merit. Con- 
struction difficulties, however, might 
prove a serious obstacle, particularly in 
installation against the frontage of 
old buildings. It is probable that this 
new style in sidewalks could be put 
into effect only as new buildings are 
erected one by one, and many years 
would be required to make the im- 
provement continuous. Until continu- 
ous for lengths of at least a number of 
blocks, such sidewalks would not be 
pcpular or practicable. 

Elevated streets are a more serious 
problem involving not only great 
expense in construction but, except 
where the whole operation can be 
biilt anew, involving great property 
demage as well. The expense, how- 
ever, is not insurmountable. . What 
should be a greater obstacle is the 
manner of living compelled in the use 
of the sub-surface streets. Where the 
stzeet right-of-way is wide enough to 
permit of one or more elevated ways 
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down its center, still giving reasonable 
access of light and air to all levels 
below, then objection is lessened. But 
to force a great volume: of traffic to 
habitual and constant use of an artifi- 
cially lighted, artificially -ventilated, 
closed over street with all its dust and 
fumes of motor-driven traffic, would 
seem no less than calamitous and to be 
tolerated only under pressure of such 
dire necessity as is not now in evidence. 


Airplane Landing Fields 


Airplane landing fields in the center 
of cities will become a necessity, but 
the development of these accommoda- 
-tions will depend upon the develop- 
ment of the airplane itself. When 
machines are devised that will rise 
vertically, or nearly so, small landing 
fields on the ground or on the tops of 
buildings will be provided. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Getting back to our original assump- 
tion, every one of these extreme relief 
measures and a thousand others that 
ingenious minds may produce will find 
some legitimate place in the remodeling 
of present-day cities to meet the de- 
mands of the future. Their occasional 
use could do no great injury and might 
in some instances be exceedingly de- 

. sirable. Danger lies in their intensive 
use as foundation for leviathan cities 
and in their use before other more 
effective and less costly remedies have 
been exhausted. 

As for present necessity, there is 
probably no existing modern city which 
does not already have a great deal more 
street space than it actually needs. It 
is not the lack of street room that has 
brought about our traffic knots so much 
as the poor distribution of this street 
room and unintelligent use of the 
space we have. Congestion in the 
most crowded city is confined to the 
few main traffic ways and to a com- 
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paratively small central business area. 
Everywhere else street space is going 
to waste. Congestion in these limited 
areas is due very rarely to actual 
traffic volume and almost always to the 
clogging of flow by parked cars, the 
loading and unloading of commercial 
vehicles, the perpetual interference of 
every class of traffic with every other, | 
misplaced traffic lights and numerous 
other obstacles that reduce actual street 
capacity to a small fraction of what 
it was intended. Before a city’s re- 
sources, are squandered in elaborate 
construction projects it might be well 
to investigate the possibility of making 
full use of accommodations already at 
its disposal through some such means 
as these: 

1. The absolute prohibition of park- 
ing on the main traffic arteries of a city 
(private or public garages, driveways 
and side streets would be adequate to 
all normal parking demands). 

2. The absolute prohibition of park- 
ing in the congested center of the city 
(assuming that adequate parking pro- 
vision has been made through large 
and convenient publicly or privately 
owned garages). 

3. The prohibition of freight and 
express loading from the street during 
business hours. 

4. The separation of classes of traffic 
with prohibition of horse-drawn vehi- 
cles at certain hours. 

5. In extreme instances, the pro- 
hibition of all privately driven vehicles 
from the central area during business 
hours (all privately driven cars, under 
this arrangement, would be left at the 
rim of the restricted area, from where 
rapid and convenient transportation 
would be provided, possibly free, to 
all points within). 

6. The limitation of the height of 
buildings to a scale in proportion to 
the width of streets. 

All of these measures, prohibitive 
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as they may seem at first, would 
operate to increase and not at all to 
decrease the much valued and yet 
rapidly disappearing “accessibility,” 
and would actually make for much 
more universal freedom in the use of 
our public streets than is now enjoyed. 
They are at least worthy of considera- 
„tión along with the more pretentious 
devices discussed above. 

‘This paper has been based through- 
out upon the assumption that most of 
the present-day factors of life will 
endure as far into the future qs it is 
of any avail for this generation to 
speculate. It is assumed that the 
elemental human needs will remain 
much the same and that most of the 
present. methods of transportation will 
be retained in greater or less degree; 
that the bulk of transportation will 
continue to be by land and water and 


that the internal combustion engine 
will continue to function. The trans- 
mission of electric power by air and 
other such revolutionary possibilities 
will, of course, bring changes that 
cannc: possibly be forseen. Nor has 
attent been made to anticipate that 
synthstic age of bottled sunlight and 
tabloid foods carrying with it what we 
woulc now regard as a completely 
artifidal existence. It is possible that 


_that tar-distant generation will easily 


relinqnish the remnants of physical 
freedcm and will find great intellectual 
and possibly great spiritual delight in 
the s<per-city with its canyons and 
burrovings and its seething masses ` 
of humanity. But that, of all ages, 
will surely be sufficient unto itself. 
Certa_nly its problems are beyond the 
conceztion of the primitive mind of 
modern man. 


Transit Facilities of Cities 


By Joan P. HALLAN 
Chief Engineer, Rapid Transit Commission of Detroit 


HEN a city arrives at rapid 
transit size, that is, when its 
requirements in mass transportation. 
outgrow the capacity of facilities 
operating on the surface of its streets, 
the planning of its rapid transit system 
should receive the most deliberate con- 
sideration, for the reason that no other 
project for the public service has such a 
direct and important bearing on prop- 
-erty values and future living condi- 
tions. 

That a city may exist at all, it must 
have a pure water supply and facilities 
for complete disposal of the wastes it 
daily creates, but neither of these pri- 
mary necessities has the influence upon 
the business life, the industrial progress, 
the sociological character, and the 
future growth of a city comparable to 
that exercised by the design of the 
facilities for transport of its people. 


IMPORTANCE OF DESIGN 


In considering the character and 
scope of these facilities, a new element 
has arisen. Formerly, as cities grew 
and as activities concentrated, individ- 
ual transportation gave way almost 
entirely to collective transportation. 

Today, the use of the automobile gives 
`a range and freedom to individual 
transportation that demands its inclu- 
sion as a factor in the transit plan. 
The fact that the whole nation is on 
wheels and moves at will has removed 
the isolation of cities. They have be- 
come stations on national highways, 
and may no longer with safety plan 
merely for their own traffic needs. 
Provision must also be made for the 
great volume of interchange traffic 
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between cities and between states. 
The plan to meet individual and col- 
lective transportation requirements 
must be drawn on broad lines and 
extend its influence far beyond the 
city’s borders to be effective in main- 
taining the importance of the city as it 
grows. 


Tur TRANSPORTATION STREET 


Rapid transit, meaning the practi- 
cally continuous movement of masses 
of people by train operation at high 
speed, requires an exclusive right of 
way. : 

Individual transportation in auto- 
mobiles and group transportation in 
motorbuses require adequate street 
space for free movement and easy 
circulation of traffic. f 

These two requirements may be 
combined most economically in a single 
specially-designed street; on the surface 
on a single-level street where width of 
right of way is obtainable, or with the 
rapid transit lines underground or over- 
head on a two-level street where exist- 
ing surface conditions must be main- 
tained. They can be made to fit into 
each other in the major portion of the 
area of any city. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GROWTH 


Conditions that may be regarded as 
crystallized, that is, where develop- 
ment has been so intensive and prop- 
erty values so high as to prohibit 
material change in the street system, 
are usually found to exist in but a 
relatively small section of the total area 
of most cities. Within this territory, 
the congested traffic zone coincides 
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with the highly developed business 
zone and occupies an area rarely ex- 
ceeding that of a circle with a radius of 
a mile. 

Outside the central area, cities are 
usually in a transitional stage for a 
considerable distance and more sus- 
ceptible to adjustment of street sys- 


ther2 are seldom found obstacles of 

suffiztient importance to prevent the 

creation of a system of traflicways, 

adequate for any need of the present or 

future. 

Cities are like individuals. They 

consider the future only when forced by ` 
pressure of circumstance. It is only 
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Figure 1 


tems and travel routes in the interest of 
greater freedom of traffic movement. 
This transition zone may extend to the 
five-mile circle and is usually fairly 
dense in point of residential and indus- 
trial occupancy. In the sparsely de- 
veloped area on the edge of the city, 


whan the volume of street traffic be- 
cores so great at the center of business 
activities, as to make the use of in- 
dividual ‘transportation a hardship 
instead of a convenience, that measures 
looking to permanent relief are con- + 
sidzred. Measures of relief consume 


e ` 
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much time in planning and more in 
putting the plans on a firm legislative 
and financial foundation. More time 
is consumed in adjusting public opinion 
to the reluctant conviction that such 
measures must be vigorously prose- 
cuted to accomplishment if the city is 
not to be choked by its own activities. 


-Good design requires that considera- 


tions of immediate relief and local in- 
terest be made subservient to the 
broader consideration . of permanent 
freedom for future growth in the inter- 
est of the city as a whole. 

In Detroit which may be taken as 
typical of cities of a million population, 
the land area within the mile circle is 
2.2 square miles, between the mile cir- 
cle and the five-mile circle 43.2 square 
miles and between the five-mile circle 
and the fifteen-mile circle 351.1 square 
miles or practically as 1 to 20 to 160. 

That is to say, in the territory of 
approximately 400 square miles (395.67 
in the 15 mile circle) likely to be in- 


` cluded within the city during the‘next 


10 years and densely peopled within 
the next 50 years, 88 per cent of the 
area is now open to the creation, at 
nominal cost, of a system of trafficways 
that will adequately serve the city 
when its population shall have become 
five million; 11 per cent of the area is 
now open to the adjustment of its 
street system to conform to the design 
of the outer territory within a short 
period of time and at reasonable cost; 
and in less than one per cent of the 
city’s area is it necessary to accept the 
existing street system as it is without 
material change. 


STREET Space REQUIRED IN A 
Mopern Crry 
The skyscraper design of the modern 
city has tremendously increased the 
demand for street space at the point 


‘where the street widths have been 


rendered inflexible by the very develop- 
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ment that produces the need for addi- 
tional space. 

It is a great convenience to have the 
civic and commercial activities, the 
shopping facilities, the banks, the ho- 
tels, theaters, and numberless accessory 
services concentrated within easy walk- 
ing distance of each other, but when in 
the growth of these activities the ele- 
ment of street design is overlooked, it 
becomes a costly convenience. 

The street space designed to serve a 


4-story town cannot be stretched to 


meet the needs of a 30-story city. 

The street width becomes rigidly es- 
tablished at least for the life of the 
buildings, as soon as the abutting land 
is solidly built upon with important 
structures, and the greatly increased 
requirement for pedestrian and ve- 
hicular traffic must be obtained either 
by the creation of new streets overhead 
or underground, or by a change in the 
mode of travel, or by the use of both 
expedients. 

For example, the sidewalks in the 
business section of most cities are 15 
feet wide. The pedestrian capacity 
with pedestrians moving freely at two 
miles per hour is approximately 13,200 
persons per mile, but this number can 
be easily housed in a single block of 
30-story buildings and the sidewalk 
available for their use around the whole 
block would be about 1000 feet in 
length or less than one-fifth of the re- 
quirement if all the tenants desired to 
use it at the same time. If moved in 
automobiles at the average rate of two 
persons per car this group of 13,200 
persons would require 6,600 automo- 
biles, or, at 30 foot centres, a string of 
automobiles 37.5 miles long. In a 
street 120 feet wide having roadway 
space for four moving lanes in each 
direction this number would occupy 
the entire capacity of one-half of the 
street for 9.4 miles. 

When these conditions obtain, in- 
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dividual transportation must give way 
to some form of collective transporta- 
tion. It may be well to consider the 
relative merits of the three forms of 
collective transit facilities, the bus, the 
street-car, and the rapid’transit train. 
From a performance standpoint, the 
relative value of the various forms of 
city transit has been the subject of care- 
ful study by the Rapid Transit Com- 
mittee of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. The following table 
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presents the conclusions of this Com- 
mittee. 

On the basis of the foregoing table, a 
group of 13,200 persons occupying a 
single block of 30-story buildings could 
be moved 


By automobiles............in 8 hrs. 13 minutes 


By buses... 0.0.0.0... 0005 in Lhr. 48 minutes 
By street ears... ananena in 59 minutes 
By local rapid transit 

COINS EEE AET in 13 minutes 
By express rapid transit 

Tamse aseena aka in 8 to 6.5 minutes 


CAPACITY or STREETS AND Supways ror Maxmom Hour! 








100-Foot Street with Sidewalks 12 Feet Wide- 


Number of 
Vehicles 


Number of 
Passengers 


For One Direction Only 





Automobiles Only 


Three moving lanes in each direction at 750 vehicles per hour 
One lane in each direction used partly for loading and unload- 
ing and partly for movement at 130 vehicles per hour 


Automobiles and Buses 


One lane of Buses going to curb at intervals to receive and dis- 
charge passengers—thus displacing practically oneand one-half 
Two and one-half lanes of Automobiles 
at 600 per hour... 0... 2... cee eee eee eee 
One-half lanes of buses—230 buses—12,844 seats..........00 


lanes of automobiles. 


Loading lane used in common by buses and automobiles...... 


Automobiles and Street Cars 


One lane of street cars... uussa cee eee 
Two free lanes of vehicles at 600 per hour..................- 
One partial lane of vehicles at 150 per hour.... 


Subways 


Two track subways (ie: each direction) (1 direction)......... 
Four track subways (two each direction) (1 direction)........ 


Two track subway for surface cars (one each direction)...... . 
If street cars of such a street were removed and placed in a sub- 
way for street cars, the combined capacity of street surface and 
street cars in subways would be............ 
Increase in capacity for automobiles on the surface. . : 
Increase in passengers served above that on street used jointly . 





2,400 4,100 


1,500 
230 


2,550 
7,805 





9,855 


13,500 


2,300 








15,800 ` 


60,000 
100,000 to 
120,000 

20,000 


24,100 
18% 
or 52.5% 





8,300 





rom Report of Committee on Rapid Transit, American Electric Railway Association, 
1(F Rep f C itt Rapid Transit, Ameri Electric Railway Associati 


October 8th, 1926.) 


(Bus data from telegram J. W. Welsh, Executive Secretary, A. E. R. A., December 15, 1926.) 
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This indicates in a measure the burden 
that can readily be imposed upon 
transportation facilities at any time by 
a comparatively short period of high 
building construction, if concentrated 
within a small area; it further indicates 
the desirability of locating the transit 
routes so as to invoke a greater expan- 
sion of the central business area, rather 
than a greater concentration. 


Errecr or TYPE or STRUCTURE 

; on VALUES 

Manifestly, where there is already 
insufficient room for existing street 
traffic, a new street, either overhead or 
underground must be created for rapid 
transit facilities. ‘ 

The choice that is made here will 
‘have an important bearing on future 
property values. 

A rail rapid transit facility, operating 
trains at high speed on an exclusive 
right of way has the same passenger 
carrying capacity whether the right of 
way be in an exclusive zone on the sur- 
face, on an elevated structure, or in an 
underground structure. In any case, 
the investment for permanent way and 
structures is an enduring investment. 
Because a rapid transit facility makes 
the property along its lines accessible 
to great numbers of people, it greatly 
enhances values and the potential 
benefit it confers on property is realiz- 
able in the degree‘that it is availed of 
by the property influenced. The routes 
selected and the type of structure may 
not be later changed without throwing 
away money, and the type of structure 
selected has an important bearing on 
the degree of enhancement in value of 
property along the thoroughfare oc- 
cupied. ` 

The distribution of the enhancement 
is directly affected by the type of 
structure. The maximum enhance- 
ment is along the line of the facility if 
located on the surface on a wide right of 


way- or if located in an underground 
structure. On an elevated structure in 
a street of ordinary width, the enhance- 
mer- is less along the street occupied 
and greater along the first parallel 
stre=t on either side, for the reason that 
the presence of an elevated structure 
deters the high class oz development 
that takes place in a thoroughfare left 
unobstructed on the surface, and on 
whi-h the rapid transit facility is per- 
marently taken care of ky being placed 
underground. 

A further reason for the inferiority of 
the elevated in point of enhancement 
of values on the street it occupies lies in 
the fact that as cities expand in area 
and in density of traffic, the local serv- 
ice must be supplemented by express 
service and a four-track elevated 
structure in an ordinary business street 
would be practically out of the ques- 
tior. It would greatly depreciate the 
valwe of the street floor of buildings by 
shutting off light and air, and by the 
almost constant roar of the passing 
trams. 

From the strictly dollars and cents 
standpoint the elevated structure is the 
che=per, and if it can be built in a street 
150 feet wide so that the reverberating 
effect of the passing trains is minimized 
anc where the greater space affords 
opportunity to develop a permanent 
streeture of architectural beauty, the 
fine_ result in enhancement of property 
vales might conceivably be compar- 
able with the underground. 

To obtain the necessary street width 
for this purpose, however, within the 
five-mile circle of a city of a million 
inhabitants, usually wipes out the 
diferential between the cost of the 
elevated structure and the cost of 
the underground structure. . 

Summarizing the relative advantages 
it may be stated that a definite, posi- 
tiv:, and immediate enhancement of 
prcverty values is created by a rapid 
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transit line on the thoroughfare it oc- 
cupies and in the territory it serves, 
whether the trains operate on surface 
on an exclusive right of way or in a 
depressed way, or on an elevated 
structure, or underground. 

This special enhancement com- 
mences upon authorization of the 
project and continues through the con- 
struction period and after operation is 
instituted. Abundant records in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia attest 
these facts. Equally well attested is 
the fact that in the case of an elevated 


structure the positive present enhance- 
ment is in a certain degree offset on the 
thoroughfare occupied by a negative 
value due to the lower type of develop- 
ment that takes place along the line of 
an elevated structure. 

It would be wholly imprudent for a 
city to embark upon the construction 
of a two-track local service line without 
making provision for the right of way 
necessary for addition of express tracks. 
It would be equally imprudent to leave 
entirely to chance the selection of 
routes to be occupied by extensions and 
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new lines. The more closely future 
development can be guided by a defi- 
nite plan, the greater will be the con- 
struction economy. 

It is necessary if the design is to be 
complete in an economic sense, to 
determine the economic width of two- 
level and one-level streets, to prepare a 
regional plan of routes, to set up the 
legal and administrative machinery to 
carry out the plan, and to start a pro- 
gram of accomplishment of the future 
plan that will proceed concurrently 
with the growth of the city in popula- 
tion and in harmony with its financial 
resources. This amounts to selling a 
vision of a future city to people whose 
immediate and pressing interest may 
lie in finding a place to park an auto- 
mobile or in obtaining the privilege of 
straphanging in an overloaded street 
car. 


STANDARDS Or WiptH 


It is not necessary to go into figures 
to prove to a motorist that driving is 
easier on a wide roadway than on a 
narrow roadway, but some investiga- 
tion is required to determine the point 
where the cost of securing additional 
width overbalances the advantage 
gained. 

_ Performance records in Detroit, on 
streets of various roadway widths, in- 
dicate rather clearly that the efficiency 
of a roadway per traffic lane rises 
rapidly from a roadway having a single 
moving traffic lane in each direction to 
a roadway having four such lanes, and 
thereafter remains fairly uniform. 
With the addition of a parking or load- 
ing lane, this means a roadway space of 
45 feet in each direction and inclusive 
of 15-foot sidewalks, a width of 120 feet 
for the whole street between building 
lines. When occupancy by street car 
tracks, with accompanying safety zones 
réduces the free traffic lanes to two in 
each direction, the efficiency per traffic 


lane is still considerably better than in 
a narrower roadway with equivalent 
free traffic space. 

Such a street, 120 feet between build- 
ing lines, offers room underground for 
four tracks of a rapid transit structure 
with adequate loading platforms at sta- 
tions, leaves room for local sewers, and 
minimizes underpinning of adjacent 
structures. 

It therefore may be considered the 
desirable minimum width for an all- 
service major thoroughfare that must 
meet all the probable requirements of 
a large city. 

Where this width is obtainable, and 
it generally is physically obtainable at 
reasonable cost in a city of a million 
people anywhere outside of the mile 
circle, it is false economy to adopt a 
lesser width, because reduction in traf- 
fic capacity, being measured in units of 
traffic lanes, proceeds at a more rapid 
rate than reduction in width of right of 
way. For example, an 80-foot street 
although it has two-thirds the width 
of a 120-foot street, has but one-half 
the traffic capacity, since, after deduct- 
ing one-fourth of the width in each case 
for sidewalks, and deducting the park- 
ing lanes next the curb, there remain in 
the 80-foot street but two travel lanes 
in each direction while in the 120-foot 
street there remain four travel lanes in 
each direction. 

The facilities carried on the two- 
level 120-foot thoroughfare in the 
built-up portion of the city may be 
carried on a single level at a greatly 
reduced cost. The rapid transit facili- 
ties, which, when placed underground 
require 120 feet for economical con- 
struction, can be put on the surface in 
an overall width of 84 feet and with the 
addition of the surface space of 120 feet 
for a 60-foot one-way street on each 
side of the central reservation, con- 
stitute a street 204 feet wide. The 
two-level street with a combined right 
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of way width, surface and under- 
ground of 240 feet thus becomes a 
single-level street with a right of way 
of 204 feet. 

The standard width of country roads 
being 66 feet, it is necessary to acquire 
for the single-level street 138 feet addi- 
tional right of way or 16.5 acres per 
mile. The cost of this additional right 
of way in the territory outside of the 
5-mile circle rarely exceeds an average 
of $10,000 an acre or $165,000 per mile, 
an inconsequential figure in comparison 
with the differential of $2,500,000 be- 
tween the cost of the permanent way of 
a two-track rapid transit facility under- 
ground and the cost of the permanent 
way for the same facility on surface. 

This great potential saving points 
clearly to the wisdom and necessity of 
predetermining the routes and the de- 
sign of the transportation streets of a 
large city, and in controlling their de- 
velopment so that local influences may 
not prevent realization of all the bene- 
fitsintended to be acquired i inthe future. 
. This has been done in Detroit, where 
a comprehensive system of 204-foot 
superhighways has been laid out at 
approximately three-mile intervals in 
the territory between the 5-mile and 
15-mile circles, supplemented by in- 
termediate 120-foot roads at mile 
intervals, with a total mileage of 242 
miles of superhighways and 421 miles 
of 120-foot roads. These are tied into 
a system of 120 ft. major thoroughfares 
within the more intensively developed 
section inside the 5-mile circle, so that 
the whole forms a regional plan cover- 
ing the whole territory likely to be 
occupied by the city fifty years hence 
when it may reasonably expect to have 
a population of 5,000,000. ~~ 


Execution or PLANS 


Planning of this character in the 
comparative infancy of a large city is a 


2ommunity service of the highest order. 
The work of those engaged in it may be 
4inappreciated and lack recognition for 
atime. , It isa characteristic of human 
aature that people become restless and 
mpatient when asked to consider the 
Suture, but the’ commonsense logic 
of making certain of the stability 
of the foundations before proceed- 
ing to erect any part of the super- 
structure makes itself apparent sooner 
or later. 

It is a matter of record that in De- 
troit the Master Plan for the city of the 
future has been conceived, adopted by 
the city and counties and started on the» 
road to accomplishment through the 
agency of bodies legally constituted 
under State legislation enacted to meet 
the needs of the plan, all within a pe- 
riod of three years, a moment’s length. 
in the life of a great city. ` 

And while the city deliberates 
whether it will commence construction 
of the underground rapid transit lines 
within its built-up portion, the Su- 
per-highway Commissions are acquiring 
and securing dedications of right of 
way for the broad trunk lines and in- 
termediate roads outside of the city, 
thus making certain that the extensions 
of the underground lines of the Rapid 
Transit System may be constructed on. 
the surface on an exclusive right of way 
at a greatly reduced expenditure. 

The progress in execution of the pre- 
paredness plans is indicative of what 
may be done by concerted effort of 
local authorities toward a definite 
objective in the interest of the whole 
region affected by the expansion of the 
principal city. It is encouraging to 
city planners who seek to maintain and 
utilize the freedom of individual trans- 
portation afforded by the automobile 
while providing in balanced measure 
for the unavoidable requirements oi 
collective transportation. 


The Relation of Tunnels and Bridges to 
Traffic Congestion 


By Ore Srvestap, C.E. 
Chief Engineer of the Holland Tunnel 


NY treatment of the subject of 
traffic except in a general way 
necessarily restricts itself to a consid- 
eration of conditions in a given com- 
munity because there are so many dif- 
ferent factors which affect traffic. 
There are, however, certain fundamen- 
tal principles, generally applicable, 
which must be given due consideration 
in proper planning to avoid traffic con- 
gestion. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, particular attention will be 
given to the traffic conditions in the 
vicinity of the Holland Tunnel and 
the considerations which were given to 
the matter of eliminating traffic conges- 
tion in the planning of the tunnel. 


Tur HoLLAND TUNNEL 


The Holland Tunnel, constructed by 
the New York State Bridge and Tun- 
nel Commission and New Jersey Inter- 
state Bridge and Tunnel Commission, 
is designed for the accommodation of 
vehicular traffic. It connects respec- 
tively Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J., with the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, at Canal 
and Varick Streets and Broome Street, 
between Varick and Hudson Streets: 
The map, Figure 1, indicates the rela- 
tive locations of the tunnel, upon the 
west side of Manhattan and the main 
arteries of cross-town traffic at this 
point, Canal Street, Broome and De- 
lancey Streets leading directly to the 
Manhattan and Williamsburg Bridges, 
while the route to the Brooklyn Bridge 
may be followed from Canal Street 
southward, along Lafayette and Center 
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Streets, to the bridge entrance near 
City Hall Park. 

The tunnel consists of. two separate 
tubes, the southern, to serve east- 
bound and the northern west-bound 
traffic. Figure 3, besides containing 
certain statistical information, shows 
the relative positions of the tubes to 
each other and something of their 
interior detailed arrangements. 

The building of a bridge or a tunnel 
must be justified by the additional 
traffic facilities which it will afford and 
the resultant relief to existing unsatis- 
factory traffic conditions, and unless 
the structure is so planned that there 
will be no undue congestion at the 
bridge or tunnel terminals, the prob- 
lem has not been satisfactorily solved. 


GENERAL Trarric CONDITIONS ABOUT 
New York 


First a brief statement will be given 
of the general traffic conditions about 
New York. : 

Manhattan Island, somewhat over 
twelve miles long from its northern 
point at the Harlem River Ship Canal 
to the Battery, widens out to about 
two miles at its widest part in the vi- 
cinity of Fourteenth Street. It again 
narrows down to about one and one- 
half miles at Canal Street. 

The following avenues comprise the 
more important highways of travel 
north and south: West Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue (this route forms a cen- 
tral artery of traffic flow); toward the 
east side of town, in lower Manhattan, 
Center and Lafayette Streets into 
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RELATION or TUNNELS AND BRIDGES TO TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Fourth or Park Avenue, and further 
east, Allen Street and First Avenue; 


on the west side of town, West Street . 


and Eleventh Avenue, Varick Street 
and Seventh Avenue and Hudson 
Street and Eighth Avenue, are the 
_ principal north and south thorough- 
fares. In the upper part of the west 
side, West End Avenue and Broadway, 
together with Riverside Drive (above 
Seventy-second Street) serve as such. 

The main cross town streets in the 
lower half of Manhattan are Fifty- 
ninth Street, leading to the Queens- 
boro Bridge across the East River, 
Forty-second Street, Thirty-fourth 
Street, Twenty-third Street and Four- 
teenth Street. Below Fourteenth 
Street are Broome, Grand, Kenmare 
and Delancey Streets, the last two 
at the entrance to the Williamsburg 
Bridge, while Desbrosses and Canal 
Streets give direct access from the west 
side of town and the Holland Tunnel 
portals to the Manhattan Bridge on 
the east side. Chambers and Barclay 
Streets in the region of City Hall Park 
conduct traffic cross town and to and 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Manhattan Island, the center of the 
business activities of the metropolitan 
district, is entirely surrounded by 

| waterways which form natural barriers 
to the free flow of traffic to and from 
the island. The vehicular traffic be- 
tween Manhattan and New Jersey is 
carried entirely by ferries, 15 in num- 
ber, shown on Figure 2. Between 
Manhattan and the Boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Queens in Long Island, the 
traffic passes chiefly over the four East 
River bridges (the Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan, Williamsburg and Queensboro), 
with a small percentage using the six 
ferries. The traffic to Staten Island 
(the Borough of Richmond) is con- 
a veyed by ferries and only to the north 
is there a continuation of the street 
system of Manhattan extending over a 
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considerable number of bridges across 
the Harlem River to the Borough of 
the Bronx. 

While it is true that the presence of 
these large bodies of water forming 
good natural harbors may be one of the 
principal causes of the greatness of the 
city of New York, still it is true that 
these waters act also as barriers pre- 
venting and often interrupting com- 
pletely the free movement of vehicular 
and passenger traffic to and from the 
city. The several handlings now nec- 
essary in the subsequent distribution 
and transportation of freight in both 
directions by lighters, railroad floats, 
and trucks, the last named carrying it 
through the city streets and along the 
water fronts, contribute in large meas- 
ure to the delay and ultimate cost of 
the freight at its final destination as 
well as to the street traffic congestion 
which now exists in the city. 

Traffic counts made by the Depart- 
ment of Plant and Structures show 
that the four East River bridges on a 
typical weekday in 1926 handled 171,- 
352 vehicles, while the six ferries cross- 
ing the East River handled an average 
of only 2400 vehicles per day, which is 
negligible compared to the traffic pass- 
ing over the bridges. The vehicular 
traffic between Manhattan and Staten 
Island amounted to 2890 vehicles per 
day. 

Fourteen of the ferries across the 
Hudson River, between Manhattan 
and New Jersey during the entire year 
1926, handled an average weekday 
traffic of 37,594 vehicles based on 
figures collected by the staff of the 
Tunnel Commissions from the operat- 
ing companies. The fifteenth ferry 
went into operation for the first time 
late in the year. 

When it is borne in mind that on the 
Jersey side of the river are the ter- 
minals of eight trunk line railroads, 
that the greater part of the population 
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of the metropolitan district is located 
to the east of the Hudson River, that 
most of the steamship terminals, both 
for coastwise and foreign shipping, are 
located either in Manhattan or in 
Brooklyn, and also that there are large 
population centers in New Jersey im- 


NEW JERSEY-MANHATTAN 
FERRIES 


mediately west of the river, it is quite 
evident that, when a comparison is | 
made of the volume of traffic crossing 
the Hudson River with that crossing 
the East River, the absence of vehicu- , 
lar traffic facilities has been a great 
hindrance to the development and free 
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movement of the traffic between Man- 
hattan and New Jersey. It was this 
pressing need for traffic facilities which 
prompted the two states to create the 
commissions which are now construct- 
ing the Holland Tunnel. 


Two Types or THOROUGHFARES 


In planning a bridge or a tunnel for 
vehicular traffic, particularly with ref- 
erence to the elimination of undue 
traffic congestion, there are two types 
of traffic arteries which necessarily re- 
quire different treatment: first, by- 
pass roads which will take through 
traffic around congested population 
centers rather than through them; and 
second, traffic thoroughfares which, of 
necessity, must go through the con- 
gested parts of the community. Traf- 
fic from points on Long Island or New 
England going to New Jersey should’ 
not be forced to go through the con- 
gested sections of Brooklyn, Lower 
Manhattan or Jersey City, but should 
be conducted- over by-pass highways, 
either north of the traffic congestion in 
New York, or by connection between 
Long Island and Staten Island and by 
way of Staten Island to New Jersey. 
The river crossings for such highways 
could be made of very large capacity, 

, aS the approach roadways would be 
` built through more or less undeveloped 
territory and adequate provision could 
be made for the handling of a large 
volume of traffic without undue con- 
gestion or excessive costs. With the 
other type of crossing, namely, be- 
tween congested sections on either side 
of the waterway, one of the primary 
considerations in planning a bridge or a 
tunnel is not to concentrate so much 
_traffic in one spot that intolerable 
traffic congestion will result. This was 
one of the governing considerations in 
planning the Holland Tunnel, which is 
“to lead vehicular traffic across the 
Hudson River between the downtown 


section of Manhattan and Jersey City. 
The tunnel is located at the center of 
gravity of traffic over the ferries. 


NuMBER or Trarric LINES FOR A 
TUNNEL 


In planning the Holland Tunnel, 
consideration was given to roadways 
to accommodate one, two and three 
lines of traffic in each direction, and 
it was estimated that such roadways 
would have total hourly capacities 
in both directions as follows, based 
on all motor vehicles of truck and 
passenger car types: For one-line traf- 
fic, in each direction, total of 1260 per 
hour; two-line traffic, in each direction, 
total of 3800 per hour; three-line traf- 
fic, in each direction, total of 6040 per 
hour. 

The roadway providing for one line 
of traffic in each direction was elimi- 
nated because its capacity would be 
inadequate to meet traffic requirements 
at the time of opening the tunnel, and 
the real question to be answered was 
whether the tunnel should be built | 
with roadways for two lines in each 
direction or three lines. This consider- 
ation necessitated a thorough study of 
the traffic conditions on the streets in 
the vicinity of the tunnel, with a prob- 
able increase in the existing street 
traffic and the resultant congestion 
after the opening of the tunnel. The 
tunnel was planned so that the entrance 
and exit at either end were separated 
by at least two city blocks, thereby 
reducing materially the congestion 
which would have existed if both the 
exit and entrance traffic were concen- 
trated at the same point. If one-half 
of the capacity of a tunnel, with three 
lines in each direction, were concen- 
trated at the tunnel exit at Canal and 
Varick Streets where the normal street 
traffic at the time of the investigations 
were carried out, amounted to 1160 
vehicles per hour, there would result a 
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RELATION oF TUNNELS AND BRIDGES To TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


total of 4180 vehicles per hour passing 
this point. This figure is without al- 
lowance for any part of the tunnel en- 
trance traffic passing this point or for 
the normal growth of street traffic, 
both of which factors would add greatly 
to this number. A traffic count made 
at about the same time at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, which is one 
of the city’s busiest intersections, 
showed a total of 2269 vehicles passing 
this intersection during the maximum 
hour. This is only slightly more than 
one-half of the number of vehicles 
which would have been concentrated 
at Canal and Varick Streets with a 
three-line tunnel operated to its full 
capacity, and with no allowance for 
the increase in street traffic nor for the 
tunnel entrance traffic. 

Tt should also be borne in mind that 
the roadway of a bridge or tunnel has a 
much larger traffic capacity than a cor- 
responding roadway of a street, be- 
cause there is no cross traffic interfer- 
ing with the continuous movement of 
the traffic on a bridge or in a tunnel, 
while on the streets the cross traffic 
may interrupt the flow of the traffic 
50 per cent of the time. It was there- 
fore concluded that a tunnel should be 
built with roadways sufficient to ac- 
commodate two lines of traffic in each 
direction, with the entrances separated 
from the exits by two city blocks on 
either side of the river. Such tunnel 
would then accommodate all the ve- 
hicular traffic that could be fed to the 
tunnel or dispersed from the tunnel 
exit, without creating intolerable traffic 
congestion on the city streets in its 
immediate vicinity. Such congestion 
would seriously reduce the traffic 
through the tunnel below the maximum 
capacity of its roadway, or make it 
necessary to divert the flow of street 
traffic in the immediate vicinity, or both. 

Recent traffic counts which have 
been made on the streets in the vicinity 
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of the New York end of the tunnel show 
that the street traffic has increased 
to1600 vehicles per hour, passing the ` 
intersection of Canal and Varick 
Streets with a corresponding increase 
on the other streets in the same 
neighborhood. This confirms, even 
prior to the opening of the tunnel for 
public use, the correctness of the con- 
clusions reached that a three-way tun- 
nel in each direction could never be 
operated to its maximum capacity due 
to traffic congestion which would be 
created at the approaches, and that a 
tunnel with two lines of traffic in each 
direction will provide traffic capacity 
which will tax the adjoining streets to a 
point beyond which serious congestion 
will result. 

In planning the tunnel plazas, con- 
sideration was given to the location of 
the entrance plazas, so as to provide ac- 
cess to the plaza from as many streets 
as possible and to provide sufficient 
area for the collection of tolls. The 
tunnel exit plazas have also been 
planned with a view to the rapid dis- 
persion of the traffic into as many 
streets as practicable. The plans of 
these plazas are shown on Figures 4 
and 8. 


TUNNEL OR BRIDGE 


In considering the economics of such 
a river crossing leading to a congested 
part of a city, it is quite evident that 
a tunnel is a more suitable and eco- 
nomic type of structure than a bridge, 
where the conditions are similar to 
those existing at the location of the 
Holland Tunnel, and, in fact, for entire 
Manhattan Island below Central Park. 
The waterway is over 3000 feet wide 
between the pierhead lines, the banks 
of the river are low, and the land values 


‘are high. If a bridge were to be built 


at this location, the cost would be ex- 
cessive due to the long span, the ex- 
pensive foundations due to the great 
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depth to rock, especially on the New 
Jersey side, and the expensive ap- 
proaches. A bridge would have to 
haye a clearance of from 180 to 200 
feet above mean high water, and its 
approaches, therefore, would have to be 
carried inland as far as Broadway, with 
a resulting heavy expense for real estate 
for the approaches. A long bridge ap- 
proach also would be detrimental to 
the real estate values under and in the 
vicinity of the bridge. With a tunnel 
it is only necessary to go down a dis- 
tance of less than 100 feet below mean 
high water with the roadway due to 
navigation requirements, so that the 
approaches would be about one-half 
as long as those for a bridge. This 
would eliminate the necessity for traf- 
fic originating on or destined for streets 
in the vicinity of the waterfront to 
double back on itself in getting to the 
tunnel entrance, as would be the case 
with a bridge. This, in itself, is an 
important factor in eliminating traffic 
congestion in the vicinity of the cross- 
ing. The additional height to which 
each vehicle would have to be raised in 
crossing a bridge with an overhead 
clearance to meet navigation require- 
ments, would also mean an economic 
loss greater than in the case of the tun- 
nel. The tunnel further has the ad- 
vantage that it does not depreciate 
real estate values in its immediate vi- 
cinity, as there is no surface evidence 
of the structure except in the short 
distance from’ the portal to the point 
where the roadway meets the street 
surface. 

In long-span bridge construction, the 
tendency is to build bridges of great 
` capacity as the cost of the structure is 
to a very large extent determined by 
the dead loads it has to carry, and the 
cost of the bridge varies nearly as the 
square of the span rather than in direct 
proportion to the width of the road- 
way. The tendency, therefore, is to 
provide a large roadway capacity as 
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well as railroad facilities on the struc- 
ture. This inevitably makes for traffic 
congestion in the vicinity of the bridge, 
and in many cases brings either the 
vehicular traffic or rail traffic out of its 
logical line, if the crossing were planned 
irrespective of any other consideration 
than that of either vehicular or rail 
traffic. In tunnel construction, on the 
other hand, the cost of the structure 
varies directly as the length of the 
structure, but thediameter of thetunnel 
is a much more important factor in de- 
termining cost. The excavation, which 
is one of the principal items of cost, 
varies as the square of the diameter, 
and it is approximately correct to state 
that within certain limits the cost of a 
tunnel varies directly as the square of 
its diameter. The tendency in tunnel 
construction, therefore, is to refrain 
from providing roadway , capacities 
which cannot be reached without 
unduly congesting the territories which 
they are to serve. For these reasons, 
it is the opinion of the writer that for 
the proper development of highway 
crossings between Manhattan and Jer- 
sey City, and particularly the lower 
half of Manhattan Island, tunnels of 
capacity for two lines in each direction 
with the approaches separated as far as 
practicable is the proper solution. This 
is also true with respect to the East 


River separating Manhattan and Long . 


Island where some of the bridges now 
in existence have roadway capacities 
which cannot be fully utilized due to 
the congested conditions of the ap- 
proaching streets. This is also be- 
lieved to be generally true where the 
topographical and street conditions are 
similar to those just cited. Further- 
more, the peculiar advantage of tunnel 
construction in localities such as those 
about lower Manhattan lies in the fact 
that one tunnel may be built to serve 
the immediate future requirements of 
traffic, and later, when increased facili- 
ties are needed, a second tunnel may be 
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driven as near the first as is practica- 
, ble. A development of this kind also 
permits the construction of smaller 
tunnels for rapid transit at locations 
which are selected as best, for this 
particular kind of traffic. 


Likewise, where favorable topo- 
graphical, geological, and locality con- 
ditions obtain for crossings of the first 
type noted, namely for by-pass high- 
ways, it is believed that bridges pro- 
vide the proper solution. 


Parking Facilities Outside the Traffic Zone 


_ By Austin F. MACDONALD 
University of Pennsylvania 


URING the past few years many 
American cities have found it 
necessary to put into effect drastic 
regulations concerning the parking of 
vehicles within their congested, down- 
town business districts. 
tions have served to prevent the worst 
abuses of the parking privilege, but at 
the same time they have reduced 
materially the value of the private 
passenger car to its owner. An auto- 
mobile is useful chiefly because it 
takes people from somewhere to some- 
where; if it merely takes them through 


These regula- 


somewhere it has fulfilled but half its - 


function. To keep traffic moving is a 
laudable aim; but motor cars‘must stop 
occasionally, else there is no point 
to their moving. The large majority 
of motorists visit the center of the city 
im order to conduct their business 
affairs, to shop, or to visit places of 
amusement. To most of them the 
privilege of using the streets of the 
business section means nothing unless 
they can find suitable parking facilities. 
Though some of the traffic on every 
city’s downtown streets is undoubtedly 
through traffic, it is usually but a small 
percentage of the whole—or ought to 
be, for through traffic should be shunted 
away from the congested area. 


Lauvitine tHE Mororist’s 
FREEDOM 


Forbidden the use of the streets 
without restriction for storage pur- 
poses, the average urban automobilist 
finds himself under the necessity of 
choosing one of three alternatives. 
First, he may leave his car at home and 
find some other less pleasant way of 
reaching his destination. This solu- 
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tion of the problem is receiving in- 
creasingly widespread acceptance. It 
has the indisputable advantage of 
reducing the number of vehicles on the 
road, but it has also the marked dis- 
advantage of making large numbers of 
automobiles virtually useless to their 
owners most of the time. The second 
alternative of the city motorist is to 
find a suitable storage place near 
his destination. Private initiative has 
provided many such places. The 
problems of the downtown garage are 
treated at length elsewhere in’ this 
volume,! and need not be repeated here. 

The city automobilist has still a 
third choice. In all probability he 
lives a considerable distance from the 
downtown area, and he may therefore 
drive his car to the rim of traffic 
congestion, park it in a convenient 
space, and make use of some other 


conveyance, probably the trolley, to . 


complete his journey. Such an ar- 
rangement results in a minimum of 
wasted time and a maximum of com- 
fort for the motorist; it also bring 
about a reduction of traffic PEPEE 
Whether it will be used to any con- 
siderable extent in the future depends 
largely on the nature of the facilities 
provided at the outskirts of the traffic 
zone. As yet very little has been done 
to encourage automobile drivers to 
park outside the central business 
district. Most cities have directed 
their efforts instead to the negative 
task of discouraging motorists from 
entering the district. A few munic- 
ipalities, however, have established 
parking spaces on city-owned property, 

1 See article by Hawley Simpson, Sept. Annals, À 
1927. 
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some of these spaces within the down- 


+ 
7 
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town area and some: at its border. 
Pittsburgh provides facilities for nine 
hundred cars near the river’s edge, 
and makes a daily charge of ten cents 
per car. In Akron the charge is 
twenty-five cents, while in Michigan 
City, Indiana, the twenty-five-cent fee 
is collected only on certain days when 
the traffic is likely to be heavy. 
Many cities provide free parking 
spaces. Usually no attempt is made to 
establish these parking facilities at 
points where they will be of greatest 
value to motorists and will serve best 
to relieve congestion. Their sites are 
determined instead by the chance 
location of vacant city land. 


WHAT THE Traction COMPANIES 
ARE Doine 


More significant is the experience of 
a number of street railway companies. 
These organizations are primarily in- 
terested, of course, in persuading 
motorists to use their facilities, and a 
number of them have hit upon the plan 
of providing ample parking space at 
their suburban terminals, making it 
an easy matter to transfer from the 
private to the public conveyance. 


f Park With Us And Ride With Us” is 


the slogan of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, which has used the 
plan more extensively and with greater 
success than any other street railway 
operator. The Philadelphia company 
has, established three large parking 
areas in different parts of the city along 
the rim of the traffic zone, and a fourth 
for special occasions near an open-air 
park. The three full-time spaces to- 
gether accommodate 870 cars, but 
they are scarcely ever filled to capacity. 
During the summer months about 600 
motorists daily make use of the traction 
company’s parking facilities; in the 


~ winter the number is considerably less. 


The charge of twenty-five cents in- 


' 10 or 20. 
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cludes two carfare coins or “tokens,” 
worth fifteen cents, so that the actual 
cost of parking is but ten cents. There 
is no time limit, but an additional fee 
is charged when an automobile remains 
more than twenty-four hours. At- 
tendants are on duty most of the day 
and night, and at two of, the parking 
places service facilities—gas, oil and 
the like—are provided. 

Several other street railway com- 
panies have made similar experiments, 
though on a less extensive scale. The 
United Railways and Electric Com- 
pany of Baltimore has a parking area 
designed to accommodate about 300 
cars, and also charges’ twenty-five 
cents for parking and two street car 
rides. Unlike the Philadelphia utility, 
however, it does not control directly 
the parking and service facilities. 
Instead it leases the land to a private 
oil company, which operates the filling 
station and collects the parking fee. 
Watchmen are in attendance. The 
Boston Elevated Railway has a small 
parking space at the end of one of its 
terminals, likewise operated by an 
oil company under a rental agreement. 
The plan has also been tried in a num- 
ber of other cities, though without 
marked success. In at least two,- 
Pittsburgh’ and Poughkeepsie, it has 
been abandoned because of lack of 
patronage. The parking area on the 
outskirts of Fort Worth accommodates 
only 50 cars, and usually contains but 
No charge is made, and no 
watchmen or service facilities are 
provided. The Chicago North Shore 
and Milwaukee Railroad, a steam road, 
has parking places at fifteen stations 
along its line, but the average number 
of cars which can be accommodated 
is only slightly more than 20, and 
watchmen are on duty at but one point. 

In practically all cities parking 
spaces have been provided outside the 
traffic zone through private initiative. 
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Garages ‘and filling stations at the 
edge of the congested area occasionally 
lease adjacent vacant lots for the pur- 
pose. In some cities the traction 
companies furnish garages situated 
near their lines with suitable display 
advertising suggesting to the passing 
motorist that he complete his journey 
to the center of town by trolley, leaving 
his automobile in good hands. The 
response of the motorist to the invita- 
tion is seldom hearty. 


Lirrtze Has BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


From this hasty sketch it is clear 
that the establishment of parking 
spaces outside the congested area has 
not served, except in very small meas- 
ure, to relieve the pressure on the 
center of the city. Automobilists have 
not made extensive use of the facilities 
provided. The Philadelphia Rapid 
‘Transit Company has been most suc- 
cessful, but it has succeeded in keeping 
only 600 cars a day out of Philadelphia 
traffic—assuming that all motorists 
using its parking areas would otherwise 
have driven downtown. And that isa 
bold assumption, for in all probability 
many would otherwise have kept their 
automobiles at home. Baltimore’s 
traffic problems have not been materi- 
ally lessened; the number of cars kept 
out of the downtown district certainly 
does not exceed 200 a day. The ex- 
perience of other cities has been much 
the same; the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company gave the plan a trial of less 

, than three weeks before discarding it. 

It may be that the plan is inherently 
weak and that it cannot be made to 
appeal to automobile owners. Even 
though thousands of persons living in 
the suburbs of every large city drive to 
work daily in their motor cars, thereby 
adding materially to the traffic prob- 
lem, it may be that they cannot be 
induced to park outside the traffic zone. 
But no-such conclusion is warranted 
from the experiments thus far made. 
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Nowhere has the plan been given a fair 
trial. In some cities parking sites have 
been selected without sufficient regard 
for the character of the surrounding 
territory intended to “feed” them. In 
others the undertaking has received 
little publicity, and a considerable 
portion of the motoring public has 
never fully understood the experiment. 
The parking fee has in several instances 
been too high. 


Waar Must Be Dons 


If car owners are to be persuaded to 
use other means of transportation 
within the congested area, they must 
be made to realize not only that they 
are helping to solve the traffic problem 
but also that they are receiving a valua- 
ble service at little or no cost. The 
parking fee should be very small—ten 
cents is suggested; or else it should be 
abolished entirely. Outlying parking 
places must be operated primarily for 
the purpose of relieving congestion and 
not of producing revenue if they are to 
be successful. The average motorist 
will not pay a large sum for the privi- 
lege of parking his car several miles 
from the center of the city when by, 
paying only a little more he may drivel 
to within a block or two of his destina- > 


tion and make use of the facilities of ` 


some centrally situated garage. The 
difference between the out-of-town and 
in-town parking charges should be 
considerably more than the price of two 
street car fares. 

Because the rim-of-traffic parking 
places must be operated without much 
regard for the revenues they produce, 
most private capital is not likely to be 
attracted. The areas ought, therefore, 
to be in the hands of the city or of the 
local street railway company. The 
city has a vital interest, of course, in 
any plan that promises traffic relief; 


J 


and the utility can afford to forego a * 


direct profit because of the probability 
of increasing the number of car riders, 
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An added advantage of utility opera- 
tion is the certainty that every parking 
place will be situated close to a trolley 
line and not in some less convenient 
spot. 

The mistake has sometimes been 
made of establishing parking areas too 
far from the edge of traffic congestion. 
The motorist wishes to use his car until 
he reaches the point where heavy 
traffic and police regulations combine 
to make riding in a public conveyance 
both easier and quicker. Parking 
places several miles further out seldom 
tempt him. 

Whenever possible the spaces should 
be covered so as to furnish some 
measure of protection against the ele- 
ments. Attendants should be on duty 
at least eighteen hours a day. They 
increase materially the car owner’s 
feeling of confidence, because their 
presence is obviously a protection 
against theft. Service facilities—gaso- 
line, oil, tire repairing and the like— 
should be provided at every parking 
place. Under favorable conditions the 
profit from the sale of gasoline alone 
ought to be more than enough to pay 
the wages of the attendants and the 
rental of the land, if it has been Jeased. 

One of the most important phases of 
the plan is ample publicity. The 
motorist should have the fact con- 
stantly hammered into his conscious- 
ness that it is no longer necessary to 
drive his car all the way into town, and 
that he can avoid trouble, delay, ex- 
pense and the risk of accidents by park- 
ing on the rim of traffic and completing 
his journey via the street car. During 
the first month or six weeks after the 
opening of parking spaces it may be 
necessary to spend a considerable sum 
on advertising. This expenditure can 
readily be justified, because in all 
probability it will not have to be 
repeated. If the automobilist once 
forms the habit of using public con- 
veyances in the congested: area he is 
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unlikely to return to his former mode 
of travel. 


‘UNNECESSARY IN SMALLER CITIES 


For the average city of fifty, or even 
one hundred thousand population, 
edge-of-trafc parking ` areas are 
scarcely necessary. The downtown 
district is comparatively small, and 
unlimited parking is usually permitted 
on nearby streets. Even within the 
central area a generous length of time 
is usually permitted for parking. One- 
hour and two-hour limits are common, 
and most drivers are able to complete 
their business within an hour. In a 
survey recently made in the business 
area of one city where the parking 
privilege was forty-five minutes, it was 
found that the average parking time 
was less than thirty minutes.2 The 
traffic-rim parking space may be a 
partial remedy for extreme traffic 
congestion, but where such congestion 
does not exist the remedy need not be 
applied. 

In the larger municipalities, however, 
the standing vehicle presents-a most 
serious problem. Drastic parking reg- 
ulations have been found necessary; 
some cities prohibit parking altogether 
during business hours, or during the 
hours of peak traffic. The congested 
district sprawls over a wider area, thus 
increasing the automobilist’s troubles. 
Under such circumstances it would 
seem wise to experiment more widely 
than in the past with parking facilities 
outside the heavy traffic zone. These 
facilities, if properly operated and 
widely advertised, should make a 
strong appeal to the suburban motorist. 
And if the suburban motorist can be 
induced to keep his car out of the 
central business district, traffic conges- 
tion will be a far less serious matter. 


2“Retail Store Problems,” 1926 publication 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com: 
merce of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
p. 118. 


Downtown Storage Garages 


By Hawer S. Smrson 
Traffic Engineer, Essex County, New Jersey 


HE rapidly increasing number of 

motor vehicles in the United States 
‘has brought to both rural and urban 
communities many problems which 
were unheard of and unthought of but 
afew years ago. Noremedy or specific 
which is generally applicable and practi- 
cable-in all cases has as yet been dis- 
covered, and it is doubtful if any will 
be. A contrary belief however appears 
to be held by the public, and the feeling 
is often expressed in the press that a 
panacea can be found which will im- 
mediately relieve, if not entirely solve 
all problems of congestion arising from 
continued and more intensive use of 
motor vehicles. The hoped-for solu- 
tion is expected to benefit all and injure 
none. Such a condition is of course 
absurd. Traffic relief must necessarily 
come from a series of compromises, 
based upon a knowledge of all the 
essential facts, producing steady, if 
` perhaps slow, progress toward better- 
ment. 

Not the least difficult to handle of 
the various problems is that commonly 
called the “parking evil.” Parking 
is not an evil, but a necessity becoming 
an evil only through abuse of privilege. 
Terminals are necessary to the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle, generally fur- 
nished by the individual at his resi- 
dence in “off street” space, but by 
custom and precedent—inherited from 
the day of the hitching post—provided 
in the business district by the munici- 
pality. Street space in business dis- 
tricts is ‘required for movement of 
vehicles with allowance for a reasonable 
amount of “ curb-terminal” space for 
short time shopping and business trans- 
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actions only. Street space is too valu- 
able when used in either of the above 
ways to allow any portion of it to be 
preémpted for vehicle storage. 

The value of the area occupied by a 
standing vehicle in the downtown dis- 
trict of Detroit, assuming that each 
square foot of pavement space has the 
same economic worth as the average 
value per square foot of land and build- 
ings in the entire downtown district, is 
$6000. This investment can return 
a profit to the community only when 
used in the most efficient manner, and 
clearly, street storage of motor vehicles, 
benefiting only the individual at} the 
expense of the municipality, is not 
efficiency. 

Standing vehicles, generally called 
parked vehicles, are of three general 
classes, and it is essential that such a 
division be made, general definitions 
being as follows: 


Loading Vehicle—A standing vehicle 
engaged in the process of expedi- 
tiously receiving or discharging 
passengers or merchandise. 


Parked Vehicle—A vehicle (except- . : 


ing loading vehicles) standing not 
longer than a “reasonable period.” 
Stored Vehicle—A vehicle (except- 
ing loading vehicles) standing 
longer than a “reasonable period.” 


These definitions are of no value 
unless a “reasonable period” can be 
determined upon, which may vary 
considerably in length in different 
districts and is dependent upon the 
character of the business conducted 
in the area under consideration. In 
downtown districts devoted generally 
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to retail establishments, a determina- 
tion of what constitutes a “reasonable 
period” has been made by. the United 
States Department of Commerce,! 
arriving at conclusions based upon ques- 
tionnaires sent to proprietors of all 
types of retail stores. The result of 
195 replies from merchants in cities 
over 200,000 population is shown in 
Figure 1. The curve presents cumula- 
tively the percentage of ordinary shop- 


` 
3 
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PERCENT of SHOPPING TRIPS 
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TIME MI HOURS 
Figure 1.—Prrcenracs or SHOPPING PERIODS 
COMPLETED In DIFFERENT LENGTES or Time 


ping periods which can be completed 
_ within any length of time. Ninety 
, per cent of the average shopping periods 
can be completed in one hour, the curve 
rising rapidly to that point and slowly 
thereafter, fixing very definitely the 
length of a “reasonable period” as 
determining the dividing line between 
parked and stored vehicles. Any 
vehicle standing longer than one hour 
is stored and no municipality can afford 
to furnish free street storage in a busi- 
ness district to any class of motorist. 
A distinction between parking and 
storing of vehicles was made as early as 
“1812 by.the great jurist, Ellenbor- 
ough, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Tt was in the case of Rex vs. Cross, in 
which the defendant was indicted for 
allowing his coaches to remain an un- 


1 Vehicular Congestion and Retail Business, 
April, 1926. 


reasonable time in the public street. 
The Court said: ‘Every unauthorized 
obstruction of a highway to the annoy- 
ance of the king’s subjects is a nuisance. 
The king’s highway is not to be used 
as a stable yard’.”? Such a differentia- 
tion as made at that time is more than 
ever essential under present conditions 
of traffic congestion. 


EFFECT or STREET STORAGE oN 
Parxine SPACE 


Street storage of automobiles reduces 
the amount of parking space available 
for prospective shoppers and if elim- 
inated, would materially increase the 
number of cars which can stop at the 
curb in the business district without 
adding any actual parking spaces. A 


‘survey recently conducted in Detroit 


covering the entire downtown business 
district illustrates the parking conges- 
tion arising from the usage of curb 
space for storing. 

Figure 2 shows the number of vehicles 
standing for various lengths of time 
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2The American City Magazine, pais 1925, 
page 533. 
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in the downtown district. The 
shaded area represents stored vehicles 
and is only a small proportion (21.9 
per cent) of the total. 
reduction in parking spaces occasioned 
by stored vehicles is measured not by 
the number of vehicles stored, but is a 
product of the number of vehicles 
multiplied by the length of time stored. 

Figure 3 shows the number of “half- 
hour-spaces”‘ occupied by the same 
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vehicles as in Figure 2, standing for the 
different lengths of time, shaded areas 
representing stored vehicles. The 
percentage of the “half-hour spaces” 
occupied by stored vehicles was 
60.3 and although they constituted 
but 21.9 per cent of the total, produced 
a complete lack of legal parking spaces 
in the business district during 83 per 

3 Parking regulations in the district surveyed 
are as follows: No parking, 7.30 a. m. to 9.15 A. M. 
and 4.30 P. M. to 6.15 P. Mm. One-hour park- 
ing from 9.15 a. m. to 4.80 Pr. m. Parking pro- 
hibited at all times at 64.2 per cent of the curb 
space in the business district. 

4 A “half-hour-space” is a space occupied by a 
vehicle for one half hour. A vehicle stored four 
hours occupies eight “half-hour-spaces.” 


The actual: 


‘Is transacting business. 


cent of the business day. During the 
period of maximum parking (1.30 to 
2.00 r. M.), 1032 more vehicles were 
standing at the curb than there were 
allowable parking spaces. At this 
time standing cars exceeded parking 
space supply by 27.5 per cent, while 
1908 vehicles or 39.8 per cent of the 
total were parked in violation of some 
parking regulation. If storing were 
entirely eliminated and only parked . 
vehicles were on the street, instead 
of an existing condition of serious park- 
ing space congestion, there would have 
been during the maximum period, va- 
cant spaces for 1851 vehicles, supply 
exceeding demand by 97.4 per cent, as 
opposed to the existing condition of 
demand exceeding supply by 27.5 per 
cent. 

Figure 4 gives the relative proportion 
of parked and stored vehicles for each 
half hour period of the business day, 
showing standing vehicles in excess of 
legal parking spaces during seven and 
one half of the nine hours; due entirely 
to the presence of stored vehicles, even 
though the number of these vehicles 
was an inconsiderable proportion of the 


“whole. 


Street storage not only produces an 
artificial shortage of curb space, but 
adds unnecessary street traffic by 
owner driven vehicles cruising in search 
of a place to stop, and by chauffeur 
driven vehicles which find it convenient 
and sometimes necessary to “cruise” 
in the neighborhood in which the owner 
A sort of 
“mobile” parking thus arises in that 
portion of the street which should be 
devoted to moving traffic. In the 

5 The survey showed the following: ` 

Hours Minutes 


Average parking time...... 0 34 
Average storing time........ 3 4 
Total average time at curb.. = 1 7 


One stored vehicle occupied approximately 
six times as many “half-hour spaces” as one 
parked vehicle. 
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survey in Detroit, tallies were made to 
determine the extent to which “mobile” 
parking was indulged in and the results 
obtained at two locations in the retail 
district are summarized in Table I. 


in parking garages (or lots), which are 
so attractive that motorists will rather 
store within them than in the street. 
An alternate solution might be to pro- 
vide mass transportation service on a 
par in speed, comfort, and convenience 
with the private automobile, so that 
the private car would not be as gener- 
ally used in the downtown district, 
but such a discussion has no place here. 


GARAGE Location AND TYPE 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


Storage garage enterprises have not 
always been successful, and failures 
have perhaps tended to retard con- 
struction. The need for storage serv- 
ice is so great that every effort should 
be exerted previous to beginning a 
project to assure profitable operation, 
and it may be safely stated that two 
major factors: (1) location, and (2) 
type of construction contribute largely 
to the success or failure of garage 
operation. 

In deciding upon the general location 
of a storage garage, consideration must 
be given to many different elements 
which enter into the degree of service 


TABLE I—VoLume or CRUISING Empry PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES IN RETAIL District, Derrorm, BE- 
TWEEN Hours or 2 P. M. AND 6 P. M. 











Average 
Bh ae No. of Trips Trips Maximum | Per cent of 
Pitate y Passing Same per Trips per Total 
> ais È 
Automobiles Point Vehicle Vehicle Traffic 
First Location. ........... 76 360 4.73 19.3 
Second Location. ......... 188 689 3.66 34.4 


These conditions, while perhaps not 
exactly typical of other cities, are indic- 
ative of the bad effects of usage of curb 
space for “storing” and force the con- 
viction that street storage must be 
eliminated. If the stored vehicle is to 
be removed or legislated from the 
street, it is patent that sufficient stor- 
age space must be provided “off street” 





which will be rendered the public and 
which will be measured by the return 
realized on the investment. Any loca- 
tion, merely because it is within the 
congested. district may not support a 
paying garage. Some well-constructed 
and well-managed storage garages op- 
erate at a loss, while others no better 
in these respects are very profitable 
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investments, the extreme probably 
being in a certain storage garage which 
` it is said returns 90 per cent yearly. 

‘An analysis of the downtown district 
of Detroit was made in connection with 
the question of additional garage con- 
struction. Detroit’s business district 
is divided quite distinctly into an east 
and west side by Woodward Avenue 
with quite different use characteristics 
and a preliminary study was made to 
determine upon which side of Wood- 
ward Avenue there existed the greater 
potential demand for a storage garage. 
A summary of a portion of this study 
is given in Table II. 
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somewhat lower and additional garage 
facilities should be established first on 
the west side, but an analysis as to 
whether such service is immediately 
required demands further study. The 
foregoing is cited as ‘an example of 
certain ways in which to attack the 
problem, and studies of this sort are 
essential if the greatest value is to be 
derived from the storage garage. 

The existing and probable future 
parking habits of different classes of 
motorists to which a garage may cater 
are important in deciding upon a more 
specific location. Garages may serve 
employees in retail stores and offices, 


TABLE II—Sratistics Saowrne Rezative Varos or West Sipe anp East Siow Businmss Dis- 
TRICT FOR Storage Garace Purposes, Detroit : 





i West Side as 
_ West Side East Side |Percentage of 
East Side 
1. Assessed valuation per sq. ft... o.o 0... ce cece cease $48 .58 $31.20 185.7 
2. Cars entering district per unit of area.............. 0.264 0.166 159.2 
8. Parking turnover in street per available parking space 
PON GAY 2 sek a bbe Vado sO Side Sa eine Keemees 11.42 7.48 152.6 
4. Average instantaneous number of vehicles in “off- ‘ ‘ 
street” space per unit of area in district........... 001344 .000754 178.1 
5. Number of “off-street” parking spaces per unit of area 
IW T a a e 35.55.50 a’ esos pone obec ee oe cee ees ele .001855 .001358 136.6, 


Items 1 and 2 are indicative of the 
relative existing building bulk and 
vehicular volume, both producing con- 

‘gestion, and congestion producing 
. business for the storage garage. Items 
3 and 4 indicate a greater usage of park- 
ing space, both street and “off-street,” 
on the west side than on the east side 
very nearly in the same proportion as 
shown by the assessed valuation and 
traffic volume, and it can be assumed 
that if the two districts are to be on a 
parity as regards “off-street” storage 
facilities, the west side should have 
about 160 per cent of the east side 
capacity in proportion to the area. 
The existing figure (136.6 per cent) is 


persons with business, social or theater 
engagements in the downtown district, 
and tourists, to mention only general 
classifications, and these classes exhibit 
distinctly different habits of which a 
knowledge is essential. Asan example, 
the habits of 217,621 persons entering 
the downtown district of Detroit are 
classified in Table II. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The essential choice in type of con- 
struction in multi-floor garages lies 
between the different means of provid- 
ing inter-floor travel, as between eleva- 
tors or ramps of different types. The: 
type selected should provide maximum 


k 
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TABLE DJ—Existine Storage Hasrrts or Motorists—Derrorr 








Employees in 


Retail stores. 0.00.02. c ce cece ee ee eee 
Office buildings... 0... 0... anno ee eee 


Customers of 


All retail stores... 0.0.0... cece eee ee eee 
Exclusive shops. .......... 0.00 cece ee anena 
Average price stores............--.-. 0000 
Popular price stores. ...... 00.22. sesser 





facility of ingress and egress, maximum 
safety, and absolute freedom from in- 
terruption of service. 

Probably the most satisfactory, eco- 
nomical and generally used type of in- 
ter-floor travel makes use of a patented 
system of staggered floors with short 
ramps of easy grades, and provides for 
rapid vehicle movements with safety. 
Garages up to eight floors in height 
have been erected with these type of 
ramps, and motorists experience no 
difficulty in making a complete ascent 
or descent, although in some garages 
only employees drive on the ramps. 


INCREASE OF GARAGE USAGE 


Lack of capacity use of garages is due 
to the general scale of prices for storage, 
and little further relief from street 
storage can be expected until storage 
garages can be operated at lower rates. 
Modern garages charging up to $20.00 
per month for storage can not be pat- 
ronized by all of the employed persons 
in a business district who have occasion 
to use motor vehicles in going to and 
from work. Centrally located garages 
are the rule with the high land value 
contributing materially to high storage 
rates. Utilization of rear lot space 
-with arcade entrances through an office 
or shop building, and where possible, 
the construction of a garage in the cen- 





Percentage of Persons 








Entering Business Percentage of Mo tor 
District Who Drive | #*s Parking in “ Of- 
Automobiles Street” Space 
Ae 4.57 73.27 
T 20.94 87.68 
19.1 45.5 
we 35.4 47.2 
as 19.6 46.9 
¥3 15.2 87.5 


tral well of office buildings will assist 
in bringing about lower rates. A 
twenty-two story garage handling 572 
cars built in what would have been the 
light court is now in operation in the 
new Jewelers Building in Chicago and 
is an example of what may be done in 
other structures. 

Construction of garages in a belt 
circling the business district, in that 
section which is in a state of transition 
between residential and business use 
and of relatively low value, would serve 
two ends, making possible lower rates 
and keeping vehicles from the central 
district, but lack of means of rapid 
transportation between garage and 
office would lessen their use by in- 
creasing the time element, thus nega- 
tiving one of the advantages of private 
transportation. Deluxe buses, operat- 
ing on a short headway over definite 
routes, would very probably overcome 
this objection and should prove success- 
ful. Such service would appeal to the 
woman shopper and be much less ex- 
pensive than the plan in which the car 
is driven and redriven between store 
and garage by a garage employee. 
Coéperation of garage interests with 
office building and retail store manage- 
ments might develop outlying garages. 
catering almost solely to a certain 
definite group of structures, resulting 
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in a stabilization in demand. Serious 
consideration is being given to such a 
plan by one of the largest operators 
of storage garages in the country. 

Construction of sub-surface garages 
in park areas can aid in reducing charges 
by eliminating land cost. A proposal 
has been made for the construction of 
such a ‘garage in Bryant Park in New 
York and other cities have similar 
ideas. The recent traffic survey made 
in Chicago proposed the construction 
of an underground garage in Grant 
Park using the area now given over to 
an open air parking space. 

Private capital should be given every 
encouragement to establish storage 
garages, and cities should refrain from 

- entering a field in which there appears 
no logical reasons for municipal opera- 
tion. Even operation of sub-surface 
garages under public property is not 
necessarily a municipal function, and 
private operation with its greater po- 
tential economies, will better serve the 
public good. 

The municipality could lease space 
below park areas for garage purposes 
for a consideration only sufficient to 
legalize the transaction, with the pro- 
viso that a specified type of garage be 
built, the entire structure to revert to 
the city after the investment is amor- 
tized and a certain profit realized, to be 
then re-leased to the highest bidder. 
Control of operation and rates might be 
left in the hands of a municipal board. 
This plan could be extended to include 
vehicle storage space under boule- 
varded and other wide streets. 


Non-Prorit STORAGE 


Recently many downtown stores 
have undertaken to provide storage for 
. customers’ vehicles while shopping, 
either at a much reduced rate or at no 
cost to the shopper, in a garage solely 
or codperatively owned, or in a public 
garage by previous arrangement. It 


would appear that such concerns should 
be commended for attempting to help 
in the solution of a troublesome prob- 
lem, but further consideration forces 
the belief that such efforts are not well 
directed. Storage furnished free to the 
shopper increases cost of merchandising 
and is eventually met by the shopper. 
Free service of this sort is not essen- 
tially a function of merchandising and 
is no more necessary than for a mer- 
chant to store busses or street cars of 
the railway company in an attempt to 
reduce cost of transportation. And 
rather than assisting in solving the 
street traffic problem it may very prob- 
ably have the opposite effect by induc- 
ing a large amount of unnecessary 
vehicle usage. Free storage is an 
economic fallacy readily realized if con- 
sideration were given to the law of the 
conservation of energy. 

Camouflaging the cost of private 
transportation may be successful at 
first or may succeed as an advertising 
stunt, but a very serious precedent is 
established which may in the future 
prove burdensome and experience has 
shown that when begun by one mer- 
chant is soon instituted by others in 
self protection and for the same reason 
must be continued ad infinitum by the 
original merchant. The public be- 
lieving it is receiving something for 
nothing is inclined to revolt against 
paying regular garage storage charges 
in the business district when not on a 
shopping tour. Free storage of any 
sort severely limits legitimate storage 
garages and mitigates against their 
fullest use. Motorists must be educat- 
ed that if they desire the advantages of 
private transportation they must meet 
all its obligations. Parking space is 
being reduced in every city in the inter- 
est of movement space; stopping times 
are being instituted, complete prohibi-- 
tions either during all or part of the day 
are becoming more common, and park- 
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ing and storage must be increasingly 
furnished in garage space, not in the 
street. The sooner this realization 
becomes general the sooner permanent 
relief will be realized. 

Office building owners sense the 
coming change and are either providing 
space for the vehicles of tenants and 
their clients in new construction, or by 
contract with an existing garage, guar- 
anteeing a certain minimum area usage 
at a bulk rate, the saving being returned 
to the tenant. This service is not 
given free to tenants as is the case in 
retail stores, but is borne entirely by 
the tenant. A certain large office 
building finding rentals slow announced 
the construction of an addition, com- 
bining a nine-story ramp type storage 
- garage. Although the structure will 
not be completed for more than a year, 
much space in the new building is on 
option, and this in the face of slow 
rentals iù existing buildings without 
garage space available. 


CONCLUSION 


“Off-street” storage space is essen- 
tial to the efficient use of city streets, 
since street storage contributes quite 
materially to congestion in both park- 
ing and movement spaces. With but 


few exceptions existing storage garages 
even in centers of extreme congestion 
are not being used to capacity; not 
because the public does not desire the 
service, but rather because the service 
available is beyond reach of their purse. 
Increased use will result with lowered 
charges, and lower charges are depend- 
ent upon lower cost of construction and 
lower land value. Means to secure 
lower costs are available and encourage- 
ment should be offered to private 
capital to increase the storage capacity 
available to persons of moderate in- 
come. Probably the most fertile, but 
by no means the only field, is in con- 
struction of sub-surface garages under 
public property. Free storage offered 
to shoppers by merchandising interests 
is an economic error and acts as a boom- 
erang not only to the merchant, but 
to regular storage garage enterprises. 

Tt must not be expected that abo- 
lition of street storage and parking 
accomplished by complete use of “‘off- 
street” space will solve the traffic prob- 
lem. But it is one angle of attack, and 
progressive solutions of portions of 
the entire problem point the way not 
perhaps to a complete solution, but 
to certain betterment of congestion 
ills. 


` occurred there. 


Traffic Control 


_By Burron W. Marsu 
Traffic Engineer, Department of Public Safety, Pittsburgh 


ESPITE the fact that a consider- 
able proportion of traffic signals 
are now generally regarded with dis- 
favor, it is probable that in the not 
distant future traffic in the business 
districts of large cities and on main 
arteries will be enabled to move con- 
tinuously in an orderly fashion at 
definite, regulated speeds by electric 
traffic control systems of the “ progres- 
sive” or “continuous” movement type. 
Through-movement under such con- 
trol will approach in orderliness and 
positiveness the control of trains on 
main lines and in important termi- 
nals. 
This paper traces the functional de- 
velopment of both manual and auto- 
matic “stop-and-go” traffic control. 


Historica DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Up until 1900 police gave atten- 
tion to traffic only when there were 
parades, disputes between drivers, 
vehicles blocking the highway, or in 
order to assist children and the infirm 
across the street. , 

Officers were probably first assigned 
to traffic duty in 1903, in New York 
City. At first the officers were mounted 
and did not have duty at a single fixed 
post. Attention was soon directed to 
intersections, however, as most troubles 
Officers stationed at 
important intersections developed 
crude hand motions to slow up, stop, 
or move traffic, as was necessary. As 
traffic grew, it became necessary for the 
officer to stop traffic on each street in 
turn to give traffic on the other. street 
the opportunity to move. Thus began 


what is now popularly called “‘stop- 
and-go”’ traffic control. 

Arm signals, body positions, and 
whistle signals were gradually devel- 
oped and to some extent standardized 
in each city. Then came the well- 
known hand semaphore to aid the 
traffic officer. The semaphore had the 
advantage of giving a positive, un- 
mistakable signal visible over other 
vehicles. Stands and even towers were 
developed in connection with sema- 


phores, mainly to give the officer a 


clearer view in all directions. 

Experiments to inter-relate the move- 
ment of traffic at various intersections 
along an artery took place as early as 
1912 in New York City. The plan 
was to have all traffic move along 
the main artery at the same time and 
then to stop so as to permit traffic on 
all side streets to cross the artery simul- 
taneously. These early experiments 
were made with the use of signal flags 
and hand-operated semaphores. 

As traffic grew, traffic officers be- 
came more skilled in their work. 

In 1920, there were about nine and 
a quarter million automobiles regis- 
tered in this country. In 1926, the 
figure was about twenty-two million. 
Especially during this period of tre-. 
mendous increase in traffic, there have 
developed in cities a considerable 
number of truly expert traffic officers. 
Surprising skill is shown by the best 
officers in handling complicated traffic 
situations at the busiest intersections. 

Whistle and arm signals have been 
standardized, parking, loading, and 
many other important rules governing 
street use have been made, and many 
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other phases of traffic work are ef- 
fectively handled by the best traffic 
- officers. 


ADVANTAGES OF CONTROL BY 
TRAFFIC OFFICERS 


A competent traffic officer working 
at his best can usually handle traffic 
at an individual right-angle corner 
better than any other means of control 
of that individual corner yet developed. 
The officer can take advantage of vari- 
ations in the volume of traffic on the 
two streets and give to each street that 
proportion of time best suited to it at 
that minute. He can often take care 
of street cars, loaded and ready to go, 
in a way which no mechanical device 
could do. He can aid turning traffic, 
especially that which is turning left— 
often being able to “weave” it through 
the traffic from the opposite direction 
without entirely stopping either line. 
He can control any unusual condition 
oremergency. In brief, while working 
at his best he can use brain power for 
the best handling of traffic at that cor- 
ner, and brain power efficiently used is, 
of course, usually better than mechani- 
cal control for a single corner. There 
is a limit, however, to the number of 
factors an officer can handle efficiently. 
The advantages of officer control di- 
minish at the more complicated inter- 
sections’ as the number, volume, and 
regularity of different kinds of move- 
ments increase. i 


DISADVANTAGES OF CONTROL BY 
TRAFFIC OFFICERS 


There are, however, important limi- 
tations and disadvantages to control 
by a traffic officer. Some of the most 
important of these are as follows: 

1. Coördination. It is impossible 
for an officer to coördinate his work 
. with the efforts of officers on all four 
sides of him one block away. This 
limitation can be quickly grasped if one 


will imagine all four officers at inter- 
sections surrounding the one in ques- 
tion, releasing a stream of traffic at 
such a time that all four streams 
arrive at the corner in question at the 
sametime. The accompanying cartoon 
(Fig. 1) aids in illustrating this limi- 
tation. The importance of this in- 
ability to codrdinate officer’s efforts 
throughout a business district or along 
an artery, is tremendous. Impossi- 
bility of codrdination is the main reason 
why a proper electrical traffic control 
system can, if conditions are favorable, 
usually handle traffic in an important 
business district more expeditiously 
and efficiently than can even first-class 
officers working as isolated individuals. 

2, The officer is often difficult to 
locate quickly. Hence, a loss results 
in obedience to his signals and in free 
movement. If the officer is raised well 
above the street surface, this disad- 
vantage is partially eliminated, but in 
this case another disadvantage is in- 
troduced in that the officer can no 
longer aid in “weaving” traffic, in un- 
tangling snarls, etc. 

8. If the officer uses a semaphore, 
there is an unfortunate tendency for 
him to become merely a human ma- 
chine to turn the semaphore. Here 
again there results the loss of his service 
as regards “weaving,” etc. 

4. The traffic officer is the natural 
“information bureau.” He must cour- 
teously answer literally hundreds of 
questions per day. This means the 
diverting of his attention from his 
main duty of efficiently dispatching 
traffic. 

5. Unfortunately the officer must 
also be at least civil in answering 
lengthy greetings of well-meaning 
but thoughtless citizens. Some officers 
initiate conversations themselves. The 
importance of such diverting influence 
is considerable. 

6. Aside from his main duty of dis- 
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patching traffic, the cornerman must 
also at times be the law enforcement 
officer. It is sometimes necessary to 
reprove, sometimes to “tag,” and oc- 
casionally to arrest flagrant offenders. 
While the officer is engaged in such 
duties, unless the corner be double- 
manned, traffic is entirely without 
supervision and control. 

7. In case of fire, accident, or other 
emergency, the traffic cornerman must 
frequently leave his post uncontrolled 
for considerable periods of time. 

8. When for any reason new traffic 
officers assume any important post, 
time is required before they learn to 
operate the corner most efficiently. 
The length of this period is not great, 
however, when (as customarily) ex- 
perienced, skillful officers are substi- 
tuted. 

9. Of course an inefficient officer, or 
any officer working inefficiently, is a 
very serious disadvantage. 

10. Last, but by no means least, is 
the item of cost. As a matter of fact, 
perhaps the most important considera- 
tion which has led cities to go to con- 
trol by automatic signals, has been the 
staggering burden of continually add- 
ing traffic officers for eight-hour duty 
to take care of the fast-increasing num- 
ber of corners demanding “stop-and- 
go” control. 


Historican DEVELOPMENT or ELEC- 
tric “Srop-anp-Go” Signat Devices 


After “stop-and-go” traffic control 
by cornermen came to be seen as an 
important field and one which was 
bound to develop, experimentive and 
inventive individuals and various com- 
panies, saw the possibilities of traffic 
control by electric signaling devices. 
The development and success of rail- 
road signals doubtless played a part in 
the early efforts toward development 
of traffic control signals. 

‘About 1910 the development of 


electric traffic control signals com- 
menced. A new field was then started, 
the importance of which to traffic con- 
trol of the future, is not fully appre- 
ciated by many persons today. 

The earliest installations of which 
record has been found, were naturally 
for the control of one particular corner. 
They were designed for manual control 
by an officer stationed at the corner. 
The American City magazine of Sep- 
tember, 1915, has a record of one of the 
earliest pioneer electric traffic signals. 
It was erected in Cleveland at the inter- 
section of Euclid Avenue and East 
105th Street on August 5, 1914. At 
the time that article was written, the 
signal was still in operation. San 
Francisco and Salt Lake City installed 
signals in 1915 and 1916 respectively. 

Baltimore tried out, for a short time, 
a “Painter Traffic Signal” in 1916. 
Indications are that the signal was 
given up because it was so popular that 
it was felt that increasing demand 
would call for the use of too much city 
money. New York City had a kind of 
electric traffic signal installed on the 
original wooden towers on Fifth Avenue 
in 1918, while Detroit and Philadelphia 
are also known to have been pioneers 
in the installation of electric traffic 
signals. 


GROWTH oF THE ELECTRIC TRAFFIC 
SIGNAL FIELD 


The real commercial ‘development 
and sale of electric traffic signals began 
in a very small way about 1921. The 
accompanying graph (Fig. 2) indicates, 
in a rough way, that the development 
was very slow until 1923 or 1924. 
Since that date there has been, as the 
chart indicates, a rapid development 
in this new field. The total number of 
signals installed in the United States 
to date is, however, not large—the 
figure for 1926 having been roughly 
estimated at approximately eight 
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thousand intersections signalized. De- 
velopment costs and costs of making 
the very rapid improvements in signals 
and in control equipment, have been 
and continue to be so great that it is 
certainly safe to say that the industry 
has not been a highly profitable one. 

Although there will doubtless be 
improvements from time to time, 
the design of the traffic signal units 
themselves has progressed consider- 
ably towards standardization. Signals 
with a very satisfactory efficiency are 
being manufactured today ‘by a few 
companies. ‘Although the signals 
themselves—the housing, optical sys- 
tems, and lenses—are being changed 
but little by the leading manufacturers, 
a very rapid development is taking 
place in the field of control mechan- 
isms. Space prevents discussion of 
this most important and interesting 
field. ` 


SIGNALS FOR INDIVIDUAL, ISOLATED 
INTERSECTIONS 


The earliest signals were for the con- 


trol of one intersection. The control 
was first manual, by means of hand 
switching devices. Later, automatic 
timers or controllers were used; natu- 
rally, at first, with provisions for switch- 
ing onto manual control. Still later it 
was found through experience that cer- 
tain intersections could be controlled 


satisfactorily by automatic con- 
trollers only. Municipalities quickly 
became interested in automatic 


control as a means of taking care of in- 
tersections where officers could not 
possibly be provided. 

Especially in view of the large num- 
ber of “isolated” signals which are 
used, it is worthwhile to consider some 
of their most important advantages, 
limitations, and disadvantages. 

1. As indicated above, perhaps the 
main advantage of the modern auto- 
matic traffic signal at an isolated inter- 


section is the saving in cost as compared 
to control by a traffic officer. Figure 
3 gives what is believed to be a fair 
cost estimate for an overhead-wired, 
pedestal-mounted signal as compared 
with a traffic officer, in Pittsburgh. It 
shows that even with twenty-four . 
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hours a day service, the signal, assum- 
ing a life of only five years, will have 
cost less than one-third the cost of an 
officer for eight hours daily duty. In 
some cases the electric signal permits 
the shifting of the officer to a more im- 
portant post. 

2. Although perhaps surprising at 
first thought, the signal seems to have 
a greater aitention-compelling value 
than an officer. It attracts attention 
at.a distance, and with considerable 
traffic at the intersection, properly 
located signal equipment can undoubt- 
edly be seen more quickly and easily 


‘than an officer. 


8. It generally reduces accidents. 

4. Aid to pedestrians. The signal 
provides control at points where fi- 
nances would not permit manual con- 
trol. This is helpful to pedestrians as 
well as to vehicular traffic. Such a 
remark as the following is frequently 
heard: “That light at Dallas and Penn 
Avenues is certainly fine. I can now 
cross the street in safety, whereas I 
often had to wait four or five minutes, 
and then rush madly across.” 
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5. Barring trouble, which with high- 
grade equipment is not very frequent, 
the signal is always on the job handling 
traffic with steady regularity during 
the hours it is used. 

6. At important intersections on 
heavy through routes, a traffic signal 
is often the only method beside officer 
control, by which vehicles from the 
side streets can secure a reasonable and 
safe period to cross the main artery. 

7. At certain six-way, or otherwise 
coniplicated-movement intersections, 
or close-intersection groups which must 
-be treated as a unit, automatic control 
can often be designed to allot time to 
different movements more efficiently 
than does officer control. 

To meet with approval, traffic sig- 
nals must first be located at intersec- 
tions where there is a ‘sufficient vol- 
ume of traffic in each direction and 
where other conditions warrant them. 
Secondly, they must be properly 
designed and erected so as to compel 
the attention of all traffic. Third, they 
must be properly controlled and timed; 
and, fourth, properly operated and 
maintained. Finally, obedience to 
them must be enforced. 

The major criticism against traffic 
signals has come because proper studies 
and arrangements have not been made 
to insure that the above-named essen- 
tials are complied with. Thus, for 
example, because of the desire to 
“keep up with the Joneses” many 
communities have installed signals 
in a very haphazard fashion. Almost 
every driver has encountered signals 
at intersections of trunk-line highways 
with unimportant local side streets, 
where the signal gives as much time 

. for movement on the side street as on 
the main highway. State highway 
officials have become very much con- 
cerned about these obstructions to 
“main line” traffic. In New Jersey 
very drastic regulations were made, 


one of the most important of which 
was the requirement of manual control 
of signals on state highways. 


LIMITATIONS AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
AUTOMATIC SIGNALS 


1. To be generally understood, traffic 
signals must have only a few lights,’ 
and these must have definite, simple 
meanings. The fewer left turns the 
more satisfactorily will signal control 
handle the situation. 

2. Unless resettings are made on the 
timer mechanism, a constant per- 
centage of the total cycle is always 
allotted to each street. 

(Note: One complete typical “eycle” 
at Main Street and “A” Avenue would 
include a “go” period on Main Street 
a “clear intersection” period, a “stop” 
period on Main Street (when “A” 
Avenue traffic moves), and a second 
“clear intersection” period. The cycle 
would be completed as the signal shifted 
back to “go” on Main Street again.) 

Since a constant percentage of this 
cycle is given to each street, it is 
evident that the signal will not prove 
entirely satisfactory if the relative 
proportions of traffic on the intersect- 
ing streets vary greatly while the signal 
is in use. ` 

3. The signal requires proper main- 
tenance service, including the re- 
placement of bulbs, cleaning of lenses 
and of the entire signal, oiling or 
greasing the controller (or timer mech- 
anism), repairing controllers when 
necessary and giving them a general 
overhauling at stated periods. Munic- 
ipalities are too apt to feel that once 
they have installed a signal it will go on, 
like Tennyson’s brook. 

4. At best, the signal will at times 
hold up traffic unnecessarily. If, how- 
ever, drivers realize that generally at 
the corner in question there is con- 
siderable traffic crossing on the other 
street, they will be willing both for 
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safety’s sake and to play their part in 
aiding traffic movement, to wait rea- 
sonable periods for their “go” signal. 
The short total cycle has rapidly come 
into favor. With it, both vehicles and 
pedestrians have to wait shorter periods 
of time. 

5. There is an unfortunate tendency 
to regard a traffic signal as a cure-all. 
Thus, they may be installed where 
their only possible justification is 
accident prevention. As a general 
rule, unless the volumes of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic are nearly enough 
to warrant a signal for traffic move- 
ment reasons alone, other means 

“should be used to prevent accidents. 
Required, momentary “safety. stops” 
would be entirely satisfactory in many 
such cases. 

In summary, the main limitations 
and disadvantages of the traffic signal 
must always be kept in mind. Beinga 
mechanical device, it controls traffic 
with machine-like regularity and con- 
stancy, but of course without brains. 
To be successful, conditions must be 
such that this sort of control is satis- 
factory for the corner in question. 


SIGNALS “Trep-TOGETHER”’ INTO 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


As already indicated, the idea of 
relating the movement of traffic at 
various intersections on an artery, was 
conceived early. The first thought as 
to the proper method of doing this, 
was to have the main street “go” 
periods occur at the same time at all 
intersections along the artery. This 
type of trafic movement is now 
brought about by what is most generally 
called the “synchronized? control 
system. Following the early efforts in 
New York City with flags and sema- 
phores, wooden towers were installed 
on Fifth Avenue in 1918, in order that 
officers might synchronize their “go” 
periods. Police officers were stationed 


in these towers, which were built high 
so that they could be visible one from 
the other, and the electric signals were 
visually relayed along the system by 
individual manual controls in each 
tower. This was probably the pioneer 
case in which lights were used in the 
attempt to synchronize traffic move- 
ment. Dr. J. A. Harriss, then special 
Deputy Police Commissioner, deserves 
much credit for this early pioneer 
work. (In 1922 or 1923 the present 
bronze towers replaced the wooden 
ones.) Detroit erected towers for the 
same purpose shortly after New York 
did. 

It is interesting to note that, in 
these two pioneer cases, the purpose of 
the lights was merely to indicate to 
the officers in the towers when to 
change their signals. 

Houston, Texas, in February, 1922, 
installed at nine adjacent intersections 
what was probably the first electrically 
interlocked traffic signal system in the 
country. The lights in this system 
were intended to control the movement 
of traffic directly, with, of course, 
the assistance at first of traffic officers. 
In this case, as in most of the early 
installations, the changing of the lights 
was done manually by an officer at the 
most important or “key” intersection. 


Automatic SYNCHRONIZED CONTROL 


The next development as to method 
of control was the utilization of an 
automatic controller to bring about 
the changing of the signal colors. The 
traffic cycle (which it is’ interesting to 
note was generally quite long-in the 
early days) was divided so as to give 
the best results at the most critical 
intersection. Most of the later syn- 
chronized systems used automatic con- 
trol all or most of the time. 
Advantages 

The synchronized control idea met 
with considerable popular approval. 
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It looked good, and indeed it was good 
in that it introduced the idea of a re- 
lationship between traffic signal colors 
at various corners along the artery— 
and hence a relationship between 
trafic movements. The idea that 
traffic would cross the main artery at 
_all side streets at one time also seemed 
to mean a greater efficiency, of traffic 
movement on the main artery. As 
cross traffic was usually considerably 
lighter than main artery traffic even at 
the critical corner, the controller was 
set to give a long period for movement 
on the main street. During this long 
period, traffic moved considerable dis- 
tances, instead of having to stop at 
a large number of intersections when 
they were controlled individually. 


Disadvantages 


1. Drivers soon find that under 
synchronized control, the thing to do 
is to see how many intersections can be 
passed before the lights changed, so 
as.to be stopped the fewest possible 
number of times in passing through 
the system. Such a system, therefore, 
encourages speeding. Theaccident haz- 
ard is naturally increased, pedestri- 
ans being those who suffer the most. 

2. This system does not permit 
continuous movement, except in very 
short systems where the driver ‘races 
all the way through before the “stop” 
light appears. 

83. This system practically always 
results in long main artery periods so 
that the vehicle driver on the main 
street will be enabled to go a consider- 
able distance before being stopped. 
Such long periods penalize the waiting 
driver on the side street tremendously. 
When traffic on the main street is 
finally stopped, it must wait for con- 
siderable periods because of the long 
time traffic has been accumulating on 
the side streets. 

Furthermore, the willingness of pe- 
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destrians to move only with the traffic 
signal diminishes.rapidly as the waiting 
period increases over about thirty 
seconds, except in cases when traffic 
continues to move in a practically 
solid stream. Hence, in general, long 
cycles tend to increase considerably 
the number of pedestrians who cross 
against the signal—even despite the 
great risk. (See Figure 4.) 
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4. With a synchronized system the 
cycle is generally split so as best to 
take care of the most troublesome in- 
tersection. Naturally traffic, espe- 
cially on cross streets, must suffer at all 
other intersections—and the greater 


the differences in cross traffic, the 


greater the penalties imposed. Some- 
times if there are several important or 
troublesome intersections, a compro- 
mise timing is adopted. 

5. The high speed of traffic while in 
motion often gives a false impression as 
to the average or over-all speed (stops 
included), For example, the casual 
observer would say that the speed of 
synchronized movement on Michigan 
Boulevard in Chicago is high because 
vehicles seen in motion move so rapidly. 
Because of the rather long stops, how- 
ever, checks indicate that the average 
speed is only about eleven miles per 
hour. 

6. Wherever street cars use a street 
having synchronized control, it is 


t 
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evident that when all main street 
lights turn green, all' waiting street 
cars start simultaneously. This means 
a serious increase in the peak power 
demand. Experience on Euclid 
Avenue in Cleveland indicated a 17 per 


cent increased peak power demand. 


The greater the number of intersections 
under synchronized control, the more 
important is this factor. 

For simplicity sake, the discussion 
above has been given for one artery. 
The synchronized system has, however, 
been used for business districts includ- 
ing a number of streets. Space.does 
_not permit amplification of the dis- 
“ cussion for such cases. 
principles are the same. 

Although there are a considerable 
number of synchronized systems still 

. in use, few new synchronized systems 
based on proper engineering study, are 
being installed. Systems, designed to 
permit continuous movement on a 
given street, are now being installed 
in place of synchronized systems, in 
some cases without additional cost. 
Furthermore, numerous synchronized 
systems have been, or will soon be, 
converted to one of the progressive or 
continuous movement systems. 


Systems PERMITTING CONTINUOUS OR 
i “ PROGRESSIVE” MOVEMENT 


In general, a progressive or contin- 
uous movement system is one in which, 
“if a driver starts at the first signal at 
the beginning of the green “go” period 
and proceeds at the proper speed, the 
signal lights at succeeding corners 
change to green in his favor as he 
approaches them. 

The idea of progressive systems is 
found in print as early as 1916, when 
a statement by Mr. John P. Fox gave 
Mr. Ernest P. Goodrich the credit for 
the suggestion of a system of signals to 
accomplish the continuous movement 
idea. Itseems that Mr. Fox and others 


In general, the’ 


also eeuecived the idea about the same 
time. 

In 1918, Salt ata City installed 
a system employing this principle. 
About 1923, Los Angeles also installed 
a partially progressive system. About 
1924, Lancaster, Pa., also used this 
principle. During 1925 and 1926, 
several systems were installed embody- 
ing the progressive movement idea. 
Although all used the same basic 
principle, of contmuous movement, 
several different control plans have 
been developed. Of these plans, two 
have received major attention. Be- 
cause of marked differences mainly in 
flexibility, separate names: have been 
given these two kinds of systems. 
Several different names are in current 
use for each system. There is a very 
evident need of standardization in 
nomenclature. The two. systems as 
treated in this paper will be called the 
“ Limited Progressive Control System” 
and the “Flexible Progressive Control 
System.” They might also be called 
“Limited” and “Flexible” Continuous 
Movement Systems. 


“LIMITED Procressive” CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


This system is also called Reciprocal, 


Staggered, Reversed Synchronized, 


Partial Platoon, and Wave System. 
It is in reality a rather direct (and 
incidentally easily effected) departure - 
from the synchronized system. In 
this system, all lights change color at 
exactly the same time, but on a given 
street they do not all show green at the 
same time. Instead, the lights are 
grouped as to color. Lights at three 
intersections may show green while 
lights at the next three intersections 
show red, and vice versa; or the groups 
may be made up of two lights each; or 
each light may be opposite in color 
from the light one block away. Con- 


sider the case of the opposite light 
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colors at adjacent corners. The driver 
passes the first light just after it be- 
comes green. If he moves the length 
of the block at the proper speed, the 
light at the corner ahead of him, which 
has been red, changes to green in his 
favor and he passes through without 
stopping. Thus he proceeds with con- 
tinuous movement along the street. 

Assume a solid stream of vehicles 
waiting to enter the system at the first 
corner. While the light shows green, 
a group of vehicles enters the system, 
and, as explained above, proceeds 
through without stopping. The first 
light then turns red, and for a period 
no vehicles enter the system. Then 
the light changes to green again and 
another group is admitted. The red 
light periods create spaces between 
groups of traffic, and it is in these spaces 
that side-street traffic crosses the street 
in question. . 

Exactly the same operation takes 
place if a “gridiron” of streets is oper- 
ated under this system. (Note Figure 
5.) In the case illustrated, lights on 
each of the six streets shown, alternate 
in color at each intersection. By 
` following the heavy arrows marked 
A, B, C, and D through the four periods 
shown, one may quickly grasp the idea 
of the Limited Progressive System, 
both as regards the movement of any 
one group of vehicles through the vari- 
ous lights, and as to how traffic on 
side streets gets across the street in 
question between its moving groups. 

Among the earliest installations of 
this type were the following: Salt Lake 
City, installed in 1918; Lancaster, Pa., 
installed about 1924; Minneapolis, 
installed in 1925; and Washington, 
D.C., in 1926. 

Practically all such installations 
are controlled automatically, though 
there may be switches for local manual 
control at the different corners. 

The term “Limited Progressive” is 
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relative as compared with the “ Flexi- 
ble Progressivé” Control System de- 
scribed later. A brief description of 
the wiring possibilities will indicate 
why the word “Limited” is used. 

One control mechanism operates all 


‘signal lights, and a change in color 


takes place at the same instant at each 
signal. Assuming that each signal is 
reversed in color from the adjacent one, 


during the period when the green “go” 


signal shows on the main street at the 
first corner, the signal at the next corner 
must for the same length of time show 
red on the main street, and vice versa. 

Suppose that at the first corner 70 , 
per cent of the cycle were allotted to 
the “go” period on the, main street. 
If the controller were set to give this, 
70 per cent of the cycle would auto- 
matically be given to the red “stop” 
light on the main street at the second 
corner. This would mean that at the 
second corner, only 30 per cent of the 
cycle would be allotted to the main 
street “go” period. If the total cycle 
were one hundred seconds in length, 
“go” periods along the main street 
would be 70 seconds, 30 seconds, 70 
seconds, 80 seconds, ete. Obviously, 
this would be an extremely unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

With this simple reversed light sys- 
tem, the most practical splitting of the 
cycle is to make the red and green 
periods equal,—and this is what is 
done. Hence, traffic on the main street 
has the same length of “go” period as 
traffic on all cross streets. In general, 
this is not the most desirable appor- 
tioning of the cycle for any corner. 
Hence, by the adoption of this system, 
a very important limitation is imme- 
diately set up—hence the term “lim- 
ited Progressive Control System.” 


COLOR GROUPING or Liguts 


Partially, perhaps, due to the long 
cycles which were inherent with syn- 
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DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF 


PROGRESSIVE. MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC 


BY GROUPS OR’PLATOONS' THROUGH A 


“LIMITED PROGRESSIVE” TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 
Go + 






















PERIOD NO. | 


Note that groups of traffic C&D are just 
about to pass through the intersection 
of Maple St & Utah Ave. Groups A&B 
are about to pass farough intersections 


PERIOD NO. 2 


All signais have changed. Groups CaD 
have cleared the intersection of Maple St 
&Uteh Ave. Groups A&B arrived at 
this corner just as signal changed to 
Go” for them. 











PERIOD NO. 4 


Signais have just changed again. Groups 





All signals have just changed again. 
Groups C&D have each passed through C 2D have passed out of the district snown 
another intersection Groups A&B WITHOUT HAVING MADE ANY STOP Groups ARB, 
have just passed through the intersection] which have also MOVED CONTINUO: , are 
of Maple St. & Utah Ave. about to leave the district. 
Berton W Marsh— July 1927 
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chronized systems, Limited Progressive 
signals were at first often grouped with 


several intersections showing the same. 


color. In‘ quite a number of cases, 
typical of which are Columbus and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, changes were made 
after trials, so that finally opposite 
signal colors showed at each succeeding 
intersection along the street. Real- 
ization of the advantages of a short 
eycle doubtless played a part in these 
changes. Thechanges, were, moreover, 
theoretically sound, as study of Fig. 
6 indicates. 

In order to be successful, each signal 
system installation should be preceded 
by a careful engineering survey. If 
such a survey is made, the many pecu- 
liar local conditions involved may be 
properly taken into account, the char- 
acteristics of traffic accurately meas- 
ured, and all factors given proper 
weight. Ifa Limited Progressive Sys- 
tem should be decided upon it might 
well be that certain multiple group- 
ings would be found to be advanta- 
geous. Thus, for instance, if block 
lengths were irregular and two cross 


_ streets were only a short block apart, 


engineering analysis would probably in- 
dicate it desirable to groupsignals. The 
length of blocks, desired speed or speeds 
of movement, and desired cycle length, 
all enter into an engineering analysis of 
the best possible arrangement of lights 
for a Limited Progressive System. 
However, in general, preferential 
consideration should be given to signal 
colors alternated at each succeeding 
intersection. Reasons are indicated 
by the charts in Fig. 6. Plan No. 1 has 
like-colored: lights in groups of three 
intersections along “Main Street.” 
The desired speed of movement is 13.6 
miles per hour. With this speed and 
color grouping, and with block lengths 
of four hundred feet, the proper cycle 
length is found to be 120 seconds. Fol- 
low the No. 1 group up the sheet, 


which means up “Main Street.” Note 
that the heavy bars at each cross street 
indicate the periods when the signal 
shows red on “Main Street,” and that 
the spaces between indicate “go” 
periods on “Main Street.” “A,” 
“B,” and “C” Streets have the green 
“go” period together when the first 
vehicle starts along “Main Street” 
(when the “time in seconds” is zero). 
This first vehicle (represented by the 
left-hand side of the No. 1 group of 
“band” arrives at “D” Street just as 
the signal changes to “go.” This 
leading vehicle and group No. 1, im- 
mediately behind’ it, proceed through , 
lights at “D,” “E,” and “E” Streets, 
which lights now all show “go” at the 
same time. No. 1 group arrives at 
“G” ‘Street just as the light there 
changes to green. If the chart were 
more extensive, it would show this first 
group proceeding through “G,” “H,” 
and “I” Streets while the lights at all 
three streets show the same color—and 
so on. It is evident, therefore, that 
this group does move continuously. 
Note, however, that this group is only 
one-third of the original solid line of 
vehicles which passed through the 
signal “A” Street on the first “go” 
period. 

Follow the group of traffic, which 
starts off as No.2. It proceeds to “C°: 
Street, and there encounters the red 
light (indicated by the heavy line). 
It waits at “C” Street until the light 
changes to green, when it moves to 
“D” Street, only to again encounter a 
red signal. This group waits at “D” 
Street (the first street in the second , 
signal-color group) until the green 
light appears. From that time on 
this group moves continuously. 

Similarly, follow Group No. 8, noting 
that it is stopped by a red light at “B,” 
“D,” “By” and “G” Streets. Start- 
ing with the green light at “G” Street, 
this group can proceed continuously 


` 


through the remainder of the Signal- 
, ized district (not shown). 

In summary, it will be noted that the 
first third of the original “solid” line 
of traffic moves continuously through 
the system at the desired speed of 13.6 
miles per hour. The second group 
moves from “A” to “G?” Street at an 
average or over-all speed (including 
stops) of 7.4 miles per hour, while the 
third part of the original group moves 
to “G” Street after being stopped at 
four intersections, at an average speed 
of 5.1 miles per hour. Only the first 
third of the original growp moves con- 

, tinuously. The second and third parts 
of the original group do not move ef- 
ficiently under this plan. 

Plan No. 2: This plan has signal 
colors alternated at each succeeding 
intersection. Exactly the same section 
of “Main Street” is indicated, and the 
desired speed is still 13.6 miles per hour. 
Under this arrangement, note first 
that the proper cycle length is forty 
seconds—thus immediately introducing 
the advantageous short cycle (with its 
short waiting periods for both vehicles 
and: pedestrians). Of course, with this 
cycle length, the original group entering 
on a green light is much shorter than 
the original group in Plan No. 1. 
Note, however, that this group pro- 
ceeds continuously through the entire 
system at the desired speed. The 
next group of traffic, indicated by the 
middle cross-hatched “band,” likewise 
proceeds through the system without 
stopping, and at the desired speed. 
This is also true of the third group, and 
would be true of any group entering on 
a “go” light. This plan, therefore, 
has ‘the great advantages of a short 
cycle length and of theoretically con- 
tinuous movement for each entire group 
through the signalized district. 

For simplicity, in both plans 1 and 2, 
movement of traffic is indicated in one 
direction only. The same principles 
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would apply, and the same results’ 
would be obtained, for traffic moving 
in the opposite direction. Also, in 
order to avoid complications, no amber 
periods are indicated. The effect of 
the amber period is mainly to reduce 
somewhat the number of vehicles in 
each group. 

A further advantage of Plan No. 2 
is that vehicle drivers would soon come 
to know, under Plan No. 1, that if they 
raced at high speed they would usually 
pass through the system with fewer 
stops. The “wise” driver would there- 
fore exceed the desired speed on the 
street, thus producing somewhat the 
same accident hazard noted against 
synchronized systems. As against this 
temptation to speeding, note under 
Plan No. 2 that all vehicles move under 
definite and positive control, at the 
desired speed. 

Best results are obtained when the 
distance which must be traveled be- 
tween changes of light color are uni- 
form—provided the same speed is 
desired along the entire street. 


ADVANTAGES OF LIMITED PROGRESSIVE 
SYSTEM 


1. Continuous progressive move- 
ment, and hence increased efficiency, 
are brought about on all streets. 

As shown above, where conditions 
are favorable, lights alternated every 
block should be given first considera- 
tion in obtaining continuous movement 
of the largest number of vehicles. 

2. Speed control is most complete 
with signals alternated every block, as 
described above. A driver could speed 
between intersections, but he would 
quickly learn that such speeding re- 
quired him to wait for the green light 
at every intersection. By increasing 
the length of the total cycle during 
peak hours, the continuous- moving 
speed can be reduced. 

3. This system, especially with lights 
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alternated every block, in general per- 
mits the use of a short cycle. This 
means that neither motorist nor pedes- 
trian is forced to wait long. Such 
short waiting periods bring a most 
valuable psychological reaction, aiding 
greatly in making the system popular 
and in securing willing observance. 

4. Pedestrians are given an oppor- 
tunity to cross streets on their own 
“go” period, often without long wait- 
ing periods. 

5. The definite speed control of 
Plan 2 is the main safety factor, but the 
short cycle also encourages observance 
of signals by pedestrians, which also 
helps to-reduce accidents. 

6. As compared with certain types 
of Flexible Progressive systems to be 
described, this system is relatively in- 
expensive to install. The system costs 
practically the same as the Synchron- 
ized System. 


DISADVANTAGES OF LIMITED 
PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM 


1. Practical necessity of making all 
“Stop” periods equal in length to all 
“Go” periods. Except in unusual 
cases of very evenly distributed traffic, 
efficient utilization of the cycle is not 
possible at any corner. 

2. All signals must change to the 
opposite color at exactly the same time. 
If block lengths are unequal, it is im- 
possible for a driver to move continu- 
ously at a constant speed. Even if 
block lengths are identical, there may 
be conditions which call for a different 
speed in various blocks. This system 
lacks flexibility in handling such cases. 

3. Street car peak power demands 
are somewhat greater than with the 
flexible Progressive System, but by no 
means as great as with the Synchronized 
System. 

4. Conditions must be favorable. 
If the average length of blocks is small, 
the cycles must either be too short, the 
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speed too.low, or the lights must be 
grouped, often in ways which are not 
efficient. A period of eighteen seconds 
seems to be about a reasonable mini- 
mum period, although in special cases 
with practically no cross traffic, even 
shorter periods have been used. Es- 
pecially outside of business districts, 
blocks may be too long to make it 
worth while to utilize this system with 
the usual single controller operating 
the system from a central control 
point. Because of variations in speed, 
delays, etc., it is usually of little benefit 
to “tie-together” by means of wires, 
signals more than one thousand to, 
twelve hundred feet apart. 

Other factors which must be reason- 
ably favorable are: the street layout 
plan, parking conditions, street car 
conditions, and the number of lanes 
available for traffic movement. 


“FLEXIBLE PROGRESSIVE” CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


This system is also known as the 
Platoon System and the Coördinated 
System. 

On February 7, 1926, in the Chicago 
Loop District, an electric traffic control 
system was first placed in operation, 
the basic principles and flexibility of 
operation of which may fairly be said 
to have marked a new era in the field of 
traffic control systems. For the first 
time, the idea of a really flexible con- 
tinuous trafficmovement was developed. 
Credit for the development of this 
flexible progressive movement system 
belongs to Mr. E. J. Mcllraith, Staff 
Engineer, and to Mr. H. B. Cammack, 
both of the Chicago Surface Lines. 

It is highly significant to note that 
this development resulted from the ap- 
plication of competent and thorough 
engineering analysis to the traffic 
movement problem. 

This system embodies the progressive 
or continuous movement idea. It 
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reduces, however, the serious handicap 
of the Limited Progressive System in 
that the percentage of the total cycle 
apportioned to movement on each 
street at any intersection may be 
varied to take account of the time 
demands of traffic on each street. 
‘Fhis system also removes another 
serious limitation of the Limited Pro- 
gressive System. Although the total 
cycle is constant over the entire con- 


trolled area, the time when the green - 


light appears may be selected at will— 
an important advantage. For example, 
assume a vehicle starting at the first 

» corner just as the green light appears. 
If, at a desired speed of twenty-two 
miles an hour, it would take twenty 
seconds to traverse the first block, the 
signal at the second intersection could 
be arranged so that its green light would 
appear at the end of this twenty-second 
period. Now, suppose that the next 
block were considerably longer so that 
it required thirty-two seconds for this 
constant-speed-vehicle to traverse it. 
This flexible progressive system would 
permit the signal at the third inter- 
section to have its “go” period start 
thirty-two seconds after that at the 
second intersection. 

Moreover, with this system the time 
splitting of the total cycle at any inter- 

. section may be readily changed at any 
time—as may also the difference in the 
time when the green light appears at 
each corner. It is for the above very 
important reasons that the writer calls 
this system the “Flexible Progressive” 
System. 

Aside from two installations in 
Chicago, flexible progressive systems 
are also in operation in Cleveland and. 
East Cleveland, in Detroit and in Des 
Moines. This functional type of sys- 
tem is rapidly coming into favor, it 
being generally recognized as basically 
correct in principle. Chicago is plan- 
ning this type of control on other arter- 
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ies including Michigan Boulevard; and 
engineering studies for utilization of 
this general principle are being made in 
San Francisco, Boston and Pittsburgh. 
The Carnegie Avenue installation in 
Cleveland is four miles in length, 
probably the longest stretch of one 
street under flexible progressive control 
in the world. 

Considering the development of the 
science of traffic control, reference 
should be made to the fact that the 
flexible progressive systems mentioned 
above as in actual operation, have 
full automatic control. Electrical de- 
vices can be, and in some cases are, 


installed to make possible manual 


control at each corner, or from differ- 
ent corners. It is evident that local 
manual control from any point, can 
scarcely avoid interfering with the full 
cobrdination of the system. 


ADVANTAGES ‘OF THE FLEXIBLE 
PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM 


This system has all the advantages 
of the Limited Progressive System, 
and has much greater flexibility. The 
main advantages are: 

1. Continuous progressive movement 
under the most flexible system yet 
devised. This means a maximum of 
efficiency in street use. 

2. Wide range of flexibility. Func- 
tionally, this item includes: 

(a) The possibility of having the 
green light start at any desired second 
at each corner, and the ability to 
promptly and easily change this setting, 
and to reéstablish any desired setting in 
case of trouble. 

(b) Ability to split the total cycle 
so as to give any desired percentage to 
either street, and to change this per- 
centage at will. 

The careful reader may wonder how 
an approximately constant volume of 
traffic on the main street may progress 
continuously and satisfactorily with 
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different actual main street “go” pe- 
riods at succeeding intersections. In 
order to progress satisfactorily under 
these conditions, the corner having the 
smallest actual “go” period on the 
main street, must be used more eff- 
ciently or more nearly to its ultimate 
capacity, whereas as the actual “go” 
. period on the main street increases at 
other corners, the street may be used less 
nearly to itscapacity (more leisurely). 
Another factor which enters is that, in 
practice, groups proceeding on a street 
are not constant in size or movement 
throughout their trip along the street. 
Vehicles are stopping, and pulling out 
from the curb, and turning vehicles 
are continually leaving or joming the 
_ group. 

(c) Positive control of the length 
of the total cycle so that it is exactly 
the same length at all intersections— 
yet, so that its length may be increased 
or decreased, as on rainy days or during 
peak hours. There is some discussion 
as to the necessity of changing the 
total cycle length. Those who feel 
that iť is not necessary, would adopt 
the total cycle best suited to worst 
peak hour conditions. Traffic during 
other hours would move somewhat more 
slowly than it would need to, but those 
who favor the constant cycle length 
claim that this decrease in speed would 
not be very, considerable and would 
therefore be relatively unimportant. 
Others feel that this added flexibility 
is important enough to warrant pro- 
vision for it despite added cost, espe- 
cially considering the possibilities of 
new developments in the use of the 
system. 

(d) The ability to adopt any amber 
periods within reasonable limits and to 
change the length of the amber periods 
within reasonable limits. The original 
Chicago installation did not provide 
for simple and quick changing of the 
amber. 
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(e) Ability to alter any of these 
items without affecting any other 
item as to the main street, except 
possibly in a minor way as relates 
to changes in the amber periods. 

A reasonably short cycle is: usually 
adopted for such systems. This in- 


troduces the same desirable features: 


already mentioned—neither vehicle 
driver nor pedestrian is required to 
wait long. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE FLEXIBLE 
PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM 


1. Cost. As stated above, the Chi- 
cago system is very expensive. The 
high cost disadvantage of this general 
functional system is being removed in 
later designs and installations. _ 

2. The Chicago Loop System is 
rather complicated and intricate, me- 
chanically and electrically. While 
some of these complications are being 
removed in later developments, this 
Flexible Progressive System will 
always require a higher grade of 
supervision and maintenance than the 
relatively simple electrical systems 
heretofore described. . 


8. For the Chicago Loop System, 


considerable duct space was required, 
since power wires were connected di- 
rectly from individual signals to the 
central control room. 


4, In the Chicago system, different 


lengths of circuits bring about different | 


voltage-drops. In order to overcome 
the voltage-drop to distant points, and 
to have all Jamps burn at normal volt- 
ages, the initial voltage is kept high 
and resistances of the proper values 
are inserted in the shorter circuits. 
This method wastes electrical energy. 
In some of the more recent designs, the 
power for the individual signal lights 
is picked up at each intersection from 
a nearby power line of the proper volt- 
age. This plan eliminates the above 


- 
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disadvantage, but adds an item of cost 
for the local “pick-up” of power. 

5. The Chicago Loop System as 
originally designed lacked easy am- 
ber variation or adjustment. 

6. Where this Flexible Progressive 
System is used on outlying arteries, 
through no fault of the system itself 
but because of the possibility of speed 
variation and unusual interferences, 
there is probably little advantage to 
installing such a system where wires 
are necessary to inter-connect the sig- 
nals, if intersections are over one thou- 
sand to twelve hundred feet apart. 
By the use of a synchronous motor, 
fixed cycle system, which space does 
not permit describing, this distance 


. can properly be increased, if inter-con- 


nection of signals is unnecessary (and 
it is unnecessary unless central re-syn- 
chronizing is desired). Since a less 
investment is required when no 
interconnecting wiring is required, the 
limiting distance between inter- 
sections may well be increased up to 
possibly a quarter of a mile. 

7. An inherent requirement of this 
system is that the total cycle must be 

* constant at every control point. This 
is necessary in order that the relation- 
ship: of the beginnings of the “go” 
periods at adjacent corners will always 

‘be the same. Thus, if the cycle at the 
first ,intersection were sixty seconds 
while that at the second intersection 
were seventy seconds, it is evident 
that no constant time interval could 
be maintained as between. the time the 
green light showed at the first corner 
on the main street, and the time it 
showed at the second corner on the 
main street. 

It is possible under certain condi- 
tions, to utilize to advantage direct 
multiples of the original cycle. Thus, 
with blocks twice as long in one direc- 
tion as in the other, the system might 
be arranged so that the signal lights on 
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the long-block street would change 
twice before the group of traffic would 
arrive at the next intersection. An- 
other illustration of how the multiple 
cycle can be used is on a wide street- 
car street. Here the cycle may be set 
so that free-wheel vehicles may move 
at say a twenty-mile an hour speed, 
whereas street cars with their slower 
inherent speeds considering loading 
times, may yet move continuously 
(except for loading and unloading) at 
half the speed, passing through the 
second intersection one whole cycle 
later than the original group of auto- 
mobiles. 

This limitation of a constant total 
cycle is inherent, but it is, nevertheless, 
a real limitation which may perhaps 
best be realized by considering the 
often considerably different cycle 
lengths which officers use even during 
their periods of maximum efficiency— 
during peak hours. Widely differing 
block lengths also emphasize this con- 
stant cycle limitation. 


Trarric SIGNAL System EQUIPMENT | 


Aside from artistic appearance, 
which has so far been given much too 
little attention in the design of traffic 
signals, the following are four items of 
major importance as concerns the sig- 
nal system equipment itself: 


1. Number of different colored 
lights and their meanings. 
2. The optical system, including 


lamp, reflector, and lens. 

3. Type of signal housings and their 
mountings, and the locations of the 
signal units. 

4. Electrical control mechanisms 
and means of performing the desired 
functions in a signal system. 

Space: does not permit general dis- 
cussion of these most important sub- 
jects. In any case they are clearly 
technical problems to be carefully 
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studied and solved by competent en- 
gineers. 
However, the results of decisions on 


` these matters are of great interest and 


* 


`- 


' eral public. 


importance to the general public. 
This fact is well brought out by Fig. 
7, which illustrates two of the se- 
rious disadvantages of pendant type 
signals suspended from a wire spanning 
the street. With wide streets this 


‘type of signal may be satisfactory, but 


it generally has serious disadvantages. 
The illustration shows how it often 
cannot be seen under the sun visor and 
how the accident hazard is thereby in- 
creased. This type of signal is also 
expensive and difficult to maintain. 
It is also often difficult for pedestrians 
and motorists when near the corner to 
distinguish in bright sunlight which 
light is burning. Thus,: though the 
signal may be chosen because of its low 
initial cost, proper engineering consid- 
eration might lead to adoption of some 
other type of signal and method of 
mounting at the intersection. 

The matter of the number of differ- 
ent colored lights and their meanings 
is also of vital interest to the general 
public. 


NUMBER or DIFFERENT COLORED 
Liguts anb Tuem MEanincs 


One of the essentials of traffic signals 
is that the signal lights shall be simple 
and positive in meaning, so that they 
may be quickly understood by the gen- 
Furthermore, in order to 
utilize the ordinary control systems, 
the cycle must be kept quite simple. 
Special traffic cycles are possible which 
have separate periods for turns from 
each street. Other cycles provide a 
period exclusively for pedestrian move- 
ment. Whereas these special cycles 
may be desirable under certain con- 
ditions, the following traffic cycle is in 


` general use: “Go,” “Clear Intersec- 


tion,” “Stop,” and “Clear Intersec- 
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tion.” The second cycle then starts 
with “Go” again. 

All periods of this customary traffic 
cycle are essential at every regular in- 
tersection under “stop-and-go” con- 
trol. At the end of the “go” period, 
no matter what system of lights and 
colors is used, there must be provided 
a short period, the purpose of which, 
in general, is exclusively to clear the 
intersection of vehicles and pedestrians 
already in it. 


Two Trarric SIGNAL COLORS 
STANDARDIZED 


The use of green for “go” and red 
for “stop”? has practically become 
standardized in this country. Con- 
cerning the manner of providing the 
“clear intersection” period, consider- 
able difference of opinion exists today. 
The most frequently used scheme is a 
third lens of amber color. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the amber lens has 
been used for many different purposes 
and no single word can be used to de- 
scribe accurately its meaning—although 
the two words “clear intersection” 
describe quite well the meaning which 
is most generally intended. The 
amber has been used for at least the 
following purposes: Clearing the inter- 
section, warning of change in signal 
color, providing an exclusive pedes- 
trian period, and as a special signal to 
make left turns. It has also been used 
in combination with the red and'green 
lights, with various significances. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that 
the public does not know what to do 
on the amber light; and, hence, the 
amber light has not to date “worked 
out” satisfactorily. Numerous traffic 
officials have experimented with differ- 
ent meanings of the amber, and hence, 
could not educate the public in one 
definite meaning for this light. 

There is one further complication 
as regards the use of the amber light 
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which is not considered by the great 
majority of drivers. Suppose the am- 
ber is to be used with the significance 
of “clear intersection.” . A driver ap- 
proaching a corner at a permitted 
speed of twenty-five miles per hour is 
confronted with the amber when he is 
twenty feet from the cross-walk. At 
that speed he cannot possibly stop un- 
til he is in the intersection. In this 
case, the conscientious driver does not 
know what to do, and here again the 
significance of the amber is not clear- 
cut. In other words, there is a point 
back from the cross-walk a short dis- 
tance (varying with the speed and 
brakes), which if the driver has passed 
when the amber light appears, he can- 
not possibly stop until he is in the in- 
tersection—and after trying to stop he 
should therefore proceed cautiously 
through the intersection. If the 
driver has not reached the critical 
point just described, he should stop on 
the amber light. 

Evidently, then, there must remain 
this slight degree of uncertainty con- 
cerning the “clear intersection”? amber 
light. The general rule should be: 
“Make a real effort to stop behind the 
cross-walk. If this is unsuccessful, 
proceed cautiously through the inter- 
section.” 

Another difficulty is that whereas 
about three seconds is roughly ample 
for vehicles to clear the intersection, 
eight to ten seconds are needed for pe- 
destrians to clear it. A very short amber 
does not give pedestrians time to clear 
the intersection, a long amber tempts 
motorists to “beat the amber”— 
that is, to continue moving on the 
amber in order to pass the signal be- 
fore it changes to red, or to start on the 
amber instead of waiting for the green 
light. Confusion as to the exact 
meaning of the amber and widely differ- 
ing lengths of amber, are factors also 
partly responsible for beatingthe amber. 
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Because of these troubles, several 
different ways of providing for the 
“clear intersection” function have 
been tried. Each plan has its objec- 
tions and most methods have some ad- 
vantages. The majority of opinions 
seems to favor the continued use of the 
amber light. If the amber light could 
be standardized in meaning as, for in- 
stance, to signify only “clear intersec- 
tion,” and then kept fairly short, it’is 
believed the public could soon be edu- 
cated to a satisfactory observance of 
the light. 


How to Arrack THE TRAFFIC 
SIGNAL INSTALLATION PROBLEM 


The design, erection, operation and 
maintenance of electric traffic signals 
and signal systems are fundamentally 
engineering problems. Unfortunately, 
most cities have been slow to recog- 
nize the need of the traffic engineer. 
Until haphazard installation of signals 
is done away with, and careful engi- 
neering studies are made prior to instal- 
lations, cities cannot expect the degree 
of efficiency and satisfaction with their 
signal lights to which they are entitled. 

Prior to the installation of a signal 
at an isolated intersection, there should 
be made a complete traffic count of 
both pedestrians and vehicles, giving 
complete data as to numbers and kinds 
of vehicles making turns at various 
hours of the day. This count should 
extend over the period of important 
use of the intersection. Aside from 
the hours of, say 7 A.M. to 6 P.M., it is 
often advisable to make counts at night. 

Other data which should be ob- 
tained are: (1) Speed of various 
classes of traffic on the two streets; 
(2) traffic accidents, with an analysis 
of the facts; (3) roadway widths— 
lane use and paving; (4) the effect of 
street cars, tracks, headways, and 
stops; (5) grades in the vicinity of the . 
corner; (6) obstructions to vision at or 
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near the corner; (7) a careful study as 
to best type and location for, signals. 
These and other factors peculiar to the 
intersection must all be taken into 
account in deciding whether or not the 
signal is warranted, and if so, the type, 
installation plans and timing. 


Survey for Traffic Signal System 


A thoroughgoing and complete 
traffic survey should be made before 


‘the installation of any traffic control 


system on a main artery or in any im- 
portant business district. Such a sur- 
vey practically must be made under 
competent engineering guidance. It 
should include such factors as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Volumes of all classes of traffic 
on each street, including volumes of 
turning movements made by various 
kinds of vehicles. 

2. Average, maximum, and mini- 
mum speeds for various classes of 


vehicles during the various hours. 


3. Street car study. A study of 
street car schedules, speeds, delays, 
stops, and loading and unloading 
characteristics. i 

4. Study of turns (especially left 
turns) as to their elimination or how to 
most efficiently provide for them at 
each corner. 

5. Study of traffic lanes and of their 
capacities and relative use under differ- 
ent conditions. 

6. Study of special intervals used by 
officers at unusual shaped or other- 
wise special intersections. 

7. A study of special interference or 
obstruction factors. 

8. Studies to determine the most de- 
sirable length of the total cycle for all 
corners, ` : 

9. Study to determine the best 
time-setting for starting the green 
light at each corner. 

10. Studies to determine the best 
apportioning of the cycle at each cor- 
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ner, including studies of traffic officer’s 
intervals at various times during the 
day, and analyses of time demands of 
critical lanes on each street, especially 
where there are no officers. 

ll. A study of all electrical problems 
involved, including availability of duct 
lines, local pick-up of power, best 
electrical control apparatus design. 

With the data in hand, graphical 
methods are used to ascertain the best 
possible length of cycle, speed or 
speeds of traffic, relationship between . 
the start of the “go” period at various 
corners, and apportionment of the 
total cycle at the various corners. 
Figure 8 is a typical study chart of this 
sort. The various factors just men- 
tioned have been adjusted on this 
chart and it represents the final timing 
decision for the street under study. 
Space does not permit a detailed ex- 
planation of the chart, but a study of 
it will show that the final arrangement 
allows the indicated groups or “bands” 
of traffic to move in each direction con- 
tinuously. It will be noted, however, 
that the “go” period is not used to 
maximum efficiency at all corners. 
This is practically impossible to expect 
because of the many inter-related 
factors all of which cannot be so taken 
into account as to give 100 per cent 
use of all “go” periods. The value of 
continuous movement, however, un- 
doubtedly overbalances the lack of 100 
per cent complete use of the “go” 
period. Under manual control, there 
is not 100 per cent efficiency in use of 
“go” periods, either. 


, RESULTS TO BE EXPECTED 


Experience throughout the country 
clearly shows that where proper 
studies have not been made, signals and 
systems often fail to win the approval 
of the public. Such signals are ineffi- 
cient and often actually a nuisance. 
There are numerous cases where cities 
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TYPICAL 
TIMING STUDY DIAGRAM 
FOR A 
FLEXIBLE PROGRESSIVE” TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SYSTEM ON STATE STREET. 


Speed of Travel — 20 Miles’ per Hour. 
j Time Cycle —60 Seconds. preg hare 
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: TRAFFIC 
have installed signals without proper 
study only to remove them at a later 
date. One large city has recently dis- 
continued the use of signals on some of 
the main business streets because the 
signals were installed with no study to 
show what the result would be, or how 
the system should be coirdinated, 
timed and operated. There are 
numerous cases of this sort. There are 
many more cases in which signals 
should be removed or should be sub- 
jected to proper engineering study and 
their defects corrected. 

The most carefully worked out in- 
stallations are the ones which are cited 
as the most satisfactory. Among these 
are the Chicago Loop System, the 
Los Angeles System, the Washington 
System on 16th Street, and the new 
Cleveland, East Cleveland and De- 
troit Systems. Facts show that these 
systems have reduced accidents and 
have expedited and improved traffic 
movement. Data from Chicago in- 
dicated a reduction in personal injury 
automobile accidents of 23 per cent 
after the installation of the loop signal 
system, and a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the time necessary to cross the loop. 
Tt is believed that the time savings to 
street cars were even greater. 

In Washington, the continuous mov- 
ing speed of traffic on 16th Street is 
approximately twenty-two miles an 
hour, the legal speed limit. Before 
the signals were installed, the speed 
was much slower. Records also show 
a material reduction in accidents. 

In Detroit, although the fatal and 
personal injury traffic accidents for the 
whole city increased 11 per cent for the 
year when the traffic signals were first 
placed in operation, as compared with 
the year previous, there was a reduc- 
tion of 3 per cent in such accidents 
within the one mile circle. It is 
within this circle that the traffic signal 
system is in operation downtown, and 
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other signal lights are most frequently 
encountered. 

Los Angeles data and Cleveland and 
East Cleveland experience also show 
reductions in accidents and improve- 
ments in traffic movement brought _ 
about by the installation of the traffic 
control systems. 

In Erie, Pa., the change from a syn- 
chronous system to a limited progres- 
sive system, installed after study, 
speeded up street car operation ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. 

In most of these cities, the improve- 
ment in pedestrian observance of sig- 
nals has been very beneficial to the 
general improvement of traffic con- 
ditions. This improved pedestrian 
observance has also aided in the reduc- 
tion of accidents. 

In conclusion, “stop-and-go trafie 
control by officers has, in the large cities 
at least, been developed to a high degree, 
‘and the best officers show real efficiency. 
It is practically impossible, however, to 
coérdinate their efforts so as to secure a 
continuous movement of traffic. The 
best traffic control systems devised to date 
do permit in theory and to a large ex- 
tent in practice, such continuous move- 
ment, and the development of this new 
field will doubtless be rapid. 

To secure the desired efficiency, traffic 
signals, and especially traffic control 
systems, should be installed only after 
thorough studies by competent traffic en- 
gineers. After such systems are de- 
signed and installed, their operation and 
maintenance (including constant read- 
justment of them to better meet changing 
conditions) should also be under the 
supervision of qualified engineers. 

Facilitation of traffic movement, re- 
duction of accidents, and improved 
pedestrian observance of signals,—these 
resulis may properly be expected from 
correctly designed, installed, operated 
and maintained electric traffic control 
signals and signal systems. 


Guiding the Traffic Flow 


By Irvine C. Morter _ 
Highway Transport and Traffic Control Consultant, Washington, D. C. 


NRAFFIC congestion in the metro- 
politan areas of our large cities has 
been held responsible for much eco- 
nomic loss of life, limb, and property. 
The financial value of time lost in pass- 
ing through the congested sections of 
our municipalities is enormous. Mer- 
chants complain of Joss of business due 
to parking conditions. Collisions occur 
at busy intersections with resulting 
property damage and pedestrians are 
being killed and injured at a rate which 
makes fair comparison with the nations’ 
losses in the World War. Recent 
statistics show that a person is killed 
or injured in a traffic accident every 
forty-two seconds in the United States. 


PROBLEMS PARAMOUNT 


The three outstanding problems 
which must be solved in connection 
with any real attempt to relieve the 
situation are: How to guide the flow of 
trafic away from congestion; how to 
. speed up traffic with safety; how to 
reasonably ‘control the movements of 
pedestrians. .The solution. of these 
problems must be handled as a unit 
because they are so closely allied to one 
another that it is not possible to sepa- 
rate them in the general scheme of 
traffic control. 

In the past the traffic problem has 
been looked upon by most municipal 
officials as purely a police matter. This 
point of view will have to be changed 
before any real results can be obtained. 
An efficient traffic police is essential; 
but the function ‘of such a body is to 
enforce the traffic regulations and is in 
no way concerned with the making 
of such regulations. No community 


would think for a minute of allowing 
the local police officials to make the 
health regulations or write the building 
code. Those matters are left to ex- 
perts as a matter of course, and the 
making of traffic regulations should be 


handled in a similar manner, by traff.c 


engineers well versed in theory, eco- 
nomics, and practice of traffic control. 

City planners are giving a great deal 
of study to traffic congestion and its 
relief. Most of their remedies are, 
however, elaborate and involve the 
expenditure of millions of dollars for 
such things as grade separation, the 
creation of super-highways to carry 
the fast through traffic, the relocation 
of street car tracks and routes, the’ 
construction of subways and other 
similar improvements. 

All of these matters are highly essen- 
tial and most of these studies wieven- 
tually become a reality; but what the 
people want to know is what they can 
do now, today, to obtain immediate 
relief from conditions which have, in 
many cities, become well nigh intoler- 
able. The crying need is for a quick 
and sure remedy that may be counted 
upon to afford a large measure of im- 
provement at small edst. 


THE SURVEY 


The first step in scientific traffic con- 
trol is the making of a traflic survey. 
The traffic engineer must know just 
what his problem is. He cannot guide 
the flow of traffic along its logical 
routes and relieve congestion unless he 
knows where the traffic is coming from, 
where it is going to, its volume- each 
hour in the day, its turning movements 
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and its speed. He must also become 
thoroughly familiar with the local situ- 
ation as regards street car operation 
and bus routes, the movement of com- 
mercial vehicles, the width of pave- 
ments, the height of buildings, and 
parking conditions. Any attempt to 
regulate traffic without consideration 
of all of these points will produce at 
best but temporary relief. 
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pleted -the statistical analysis of its 
data is a very nice problem requiring a 
great deal of skill in reducing the infor- 
mation obtained to usable form. With 
such an analysis once completed, how- 
ever, the engineer has before him such 
a complete picture of existing condi- 
tions that he is able to work out to its 
logical conclusion the entire problem of 
traffic control in that particular city. 





CoLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York Crry, SHowinG TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Without such a survey the engineer 
cannot tell whether or not electric 
traffic signals will increase or relieve 
congestion on a given street. He can- 
not know how to time such signals in 
order to secure the greatest benefit for all 
classes of traffic, and he will not be in a 
position to decide between the varying 
merits of synchronized, progressive, 
and codrdinated types of signal control. 

None of this knowledge can be ob- 
tained without a carefully planned 
scientifically operated traffic survey. 
And once the survey has been com- 


Aside from natural or rational routes 
drivers are apt to acquire traffic habits 
which turn them habitually onto con- 
gested thoroughfares. Perhaps a sec- 
tion of poor pavement has been re- 
sponsible for diverting traffic from its 
natural course. Perhaps an unwise or 
unnecessary regulation is the responsi- 
ble cause. In any case the traffic sur- 
vey will reveal to the engineer the seat 
of the trouble and enable him to devise 
the steps necessary to effect the cure. 

A point of serious congestion is like 
acancer. The cure cannot be perma- 
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nently effected by any local treatment. 
The seat of the trouble must first be 
located and removed. 

Once the engineer is sure of his bad 
spots and congested routes, once he 


< knows where his traffie is coming from 


and where it is going to, he can plan 
and regulate in a manner that will 
naturally lead the driver away from 
unnecessary congestion with a result- 
ant’ speeding up of all traffic. 
The elimination of certain turns or 
the creation of one-way streets one 
block long may have the effect of turn- 
ing the traffic flow into the desired' 
lane. The citizens will probably voice 
their objections to any change that 
will cause them to modify the traffic 
habits of years, but in a short time the 
majority will discover, if the changes 
have been made as a result of careful 
study, that the new way is really better 


and that they are riding along faster - 


and smoother than ever before. When 
this occurs all criticism will cease. The 
people do not object to changes that 
really better conditions. It is only the 
hastily made regulation, the change in 
vehicular movement undertaken with- 
out study, the prohibition that does 
not result in benefit that causes lasting 
dissatisfaction. It must be borne in 
mind that a hastily made ordinance 
designed to relieve congestion at a 
given point may really result in piling 
up a huge number of vehicles at some 
other bad location, perhaps a mile from 
the first point. Regulation of that 
type is not apt to make many friends 
for traffic control. 

Any city of 50,000 population can af- 
ford a traffic survey. In fact, no city of : 
that size can afford to get along without 
one. Suchasurvey will enable the local 
authorities to take immediate steps 
to relieve present conditions through 
proper regulation, and the installation 
of devices for the control of both vehi- 
cles and pedestrians at particularly 
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dangerous points. A system of arte- 
rial or through traffic streets, leading 
from the congested or business area to 
the various important residential and 
local business centers and to the points 
of intersection with the principal state 
highway routes; will naturally become 
an important feature of any plan for the 
control of traffic. Such arterial streets 
must necessarily be equipped with 
either “stop” signs at each intersection, 
or else with electric traffic signals for 
the control of vehicles and pedestrians ` 
on all cross streets as well as on the 
main artery. If electric signals are 
decided upon, the system must be so 
designed that the time interval may be 
made to conform to the main traffic 
needs so as to permit a constant flow of 
vehicles without a stop, so long as the 
drivers proceed at the legally desig- 
nated speed. 


REMEDIES 


The safe speed and the proper timing 
of signals can only be determined by 
means of the traffic survey, and the 
same survey is necessary in the selec- 
tion of the routes to be designated. 


“Stop” Signs 

If “stop” signs are to be used instead 
of electric signals, a regulation will be 
needed to compel all vehicles on the 
cross streets to come to a full stop upon 
arriving at the main artery. Signs of 
this type are extremely dangerous 
unless they are strictly enforced. The 
through street traffic has a right to be- 
lieve itself protected at each intersec- 
tion from cross traffic, and, therefore, 
cross traffic must come to a complete 
stop and remain standing until the 
main highway can be crossed or entered 
without interfering with through traf- 
fic. During the morning and evening 
rush hours traffic officers will be needed 
at the principal intersections as in the 
absence of electric signals it might be 


‘1s 


almost impossible for vehicles and pe- 
destrians to cross in safety. i 


Prohibited Parking 

In many instances the entire width 
of thé pavement is needed to accom- 
modate rush hour traffic. 
eases the traffic is larzely directional 
and the entire flow side width is needed 
during the peak. When such a condi- 
tion exists it must be met by means of 
rush-hour parking restrictions. Parked 
cars on heavy traffic arteries reduce the 
capacity of the street by one lane of 
moving cars in each direction and con- 
gestion is naturally increased by just 
that amount. Where traffic is direc- 
tional during the peak hours a prohibi- 
tion against all parking on the flow side 
of the street will afford an enormous 
measure of relief. If the movement 
is sufficiently dense in both directions, 
all parking must needs be banned 
during the hours of greatest density. 


Pavement Lanes 
It seems to be human nature for 
drivers to prefer the middle of the 
street to the right side where they be- 
long. . Naturally this tends to slow up 
all traffic, aś the almost universal rule 
prohibits passing on the right, another 
vehicle going in the same direction. 
This might possibly be remedied by 
painting traffic lanes on the pavement; 
one lane for each possible line of vehi- 
` cles. If drivers were required to stay 
in one or another of these Janes and 
only leave it for the purpose of passing 
another vehicle it would be perfectly 
safe to pass on either side of a car going 
in the same direction. A regulation 
giving the right of way to the vehicle 
nearest the right curb might have the 
effect of keeping drivers over in the 
right hand lane in order that they might 
maintain their right of way. 


Elimination of Turns 
The elimination of left hand turns 
and in some cases, of right hand turns, 


In other. 


safety measure. 
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will cften prove an aid in guiding traffic 
andrelieving congestion. The elimina- 
tion of all turns in the down-town 


shopping ‘area where thousands of pe- 


destrians are using the crosswalks is 
often resorted to as’ an indispensable 
The left turn can be 
controlled and the pedestrian protected 
from danger. The right turn, how- 
ever, zannot be controlled, inasmuch as 
vehicles turning to the right must pass 
over =wo crosswalks, on one of which 
the pedestrian has of necesssity to be, 
wher walking in obedience to the sig- 
nals. The only manner in which the 
pedestrian can be given absolute pro- 
tection against’ vehicles making right 
turns is by means of a separate interval 
durirz which all vehicular traffic is 
stopped. Few cities are able to afford 
the luxury of such a separate pedestrian 
interval as it invariably results in piling 
up traffic in a busy street to a point 
wher= it Cannot be cleared on a “go” 
signal, without allowing such a long 
period of time that vehicles on the in- 
tersecting streets become hopelessly ` 
jammed. The shorter the time inter- 
val Zor each traffic movement, the 
better, but the correct timing must be 
determined from the data produced by 
the traffic survey, and must give due 
consideration to the varying needs of 
vehicle, street car and pedestrian. 


Stree. Cars 
Street cars are mass transportation 


and gs such must be given special con- 


siderstion in any study for the relief 
of traffic congestion. Fast, through, 
vehicilar traffic should be led away 
from street car streets wherever possi- 
ble and the traffic control devices on 
such streets should be designed to 
speec up street car movement to the 
greatest possible extent. Where elec- 
tric =raffic’ signals are used the time 
interval should be planned for street 
car cperation, and electric signals on 
parallel streets should be timed for 
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motor vehicle speeds. This will have 
the tendency to’ attract vehicular 
traffic away from street car streets and 
so relieve the pressure on those streets. 
where car tracks are installed. 

Traffic control cannot be planned for 
the benefit of any one class, and any 
scheme of control that is not planned 
in a manner to promote the best inter- 
ests of the largest number of the people, 


will surely fail to produce satisfactory ` 


or lasting results. Traffic officials 
must bear in mind the fact that most 
motorists are street car passengers 
some of the time and conversely, most 
street car passengers are motorists at 
other times. 


One-way Streets 


One-way streets are not popular 
with the general public. There is no 
question but that the haphazard crea- 
tion of such streets is a decided detri- 
ment to all traffic movement, is an 
inconvenience to the riding public and 
a source of almost universal dissatis- 
faction. 

On the other hand a properly laid out 
network of one-way streets is a distinct 
aid to the smooth and orderly move- 
ment of traffic. Any plan of this sort 
must provide for the arrangement of 
both one- and two-way streets in a 
manner to permit vehicles to proceed 
in the desired direction on alternate 
thoroughfares. Such a system will 
greatly simplify turning movements 
and will speed up traffic. Greater 
safety is provided for the pedestrian, 
as the dangerous right turn is eliminat- 
ed at every other corner, and on the 
majority of streets traffic is only ap- 
proaching from one direction so that 
crossings can be made with much less 
confusion. 

It is doubtful whether two-way 
traffic should ever be permitted in the 
congested section of any city unless the 
streets are of a width sufficient for two 
moving lines of vehicles in each di- 
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rection. Unless this condition exists 
slow moving commercial and horse- 
drawn vehicles will effectually block 
the more rapid passenger cars. The 
resulting congestion creates a greater 
measure of danger to the general public, 
blocks the progress of the fire depart- 
ment, increasing the. fire hazard, and 
sets up an enormous annual economic 
loss in both: time and money. 

Unless such a network of one-way 
streets be established ‘in congested 
areas it will eventually become nec- 
essary to spend millions of dollars to 
obtain relief by means of street widen- 
ing programs in most of our large cities, 
and naturally the increased width of 


- pavement will greatly add to the pedes- 


trian hazard and will.require greater 
annual appropriations for street main- 
tenance. 

A well layed out network of one- 
way streets costs practically nothing to 
install and maintain. If based on a 
careful study of local conditions it will 
do more to relieve congestion, guide 
the flow of traffic, and speed up all 
vehicular movement than any other 
single measure. The benefits are im- 
mediate and sure and the public is not 
inconvenienced because it is never 
necessary to go more than one block 
out of the way in order to travel in any 
given direction. This slight difference 
in distance is more than offset by the 
increased speed that it is possible to 
travel with safety. 

Then, too, the creation of one-way 
streets usually results in splitting up 
the traffic by encouraging the use of 
different routes where at present 
drivers are apt to seek some particu- 
larly favored thoroughfare. The ease 
with which vehicles can circulate has a 
direct bearing on the routes selected 
and many drivers go out of their way 
to travel over some broad boulevard 
in order to avoid the dangers and de- 
lays always met with on narrow but 
more direct two-way streets. 
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The Parking Situation 


The parking situation has a very 
definite bearing on traffic congestion, 
but it is a problem in itself and as such 
requires special study. It is obvious 
that the paved surface cannot be uti- 
lized for both operation and parking at 


the same time, and the question there- 


fore is: which is of the greater impor- 
tance and bénefit to the community? 
A great deal of unnecessary parking 
is by individuals who drive to business 
in the morning and park their cars all 
day. In most large cities this has re- 
sulted in local ordinances which limit 
the parking time and add to the existing 


congestion by requiring all parked cars © 


to be moved after stated intervals. 
As a result the busy man must leave 
his work and move his car every hour 
or so, driving about in heavy traffic 
until he can locate another parking 
space. If he wants to go to some other 
part of town on business he must walk 
to the place where his car is parked and 
upon arrival at his destination he may 
‘have to drive around for ten minutes 
hunting for a new parking space, per- 
haps three or four blocks from his ob- 
jective. The time lost daily by busi- 
ness men in this manner would furnish 
a fertile field for an interesting study 
in economics. There are, of course, 
numbers of people who require their 
cars in the daily routine of their busi- 
ness, but if all others could be made 
to realize that they cannot possibly 
drive their cars from the residential 
section to the business area of the aver- 
-age big city for the same price that 
they could make the trip for, by using 
mass transportation, such as is fur- 
nished by the street cdr and bus lines, 
and if they could be further made to 
realize that the actual money value of 
time lost to them during the day as a 
result of the parking situation was a 
very considerable amount, there would 
doubtless be an appreciable decrease 


_ control. 
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in traffic congestion by reason of the 
number of cars that would be left at 
home for the family to enjoy in country 
and park driving. 


Regulation of Pedestrians 


The regulation. of pedestrians is one 
of the most serious problems encoun- 
tered in the whole scheme of traffic 
Undoubtedly Mr. Average 
Citizen objects to any attempt to con- 
trol his method of walking on the 
streets. Up to the present time bùt 
few cities have accomplished an effi- 
cient method of pedestrian regulation, 
and it is probable that this is in a large 
measure responsible for the enormous 
and increasing numbers of pedestrian 
casualties. No form of pedestrian 
regulation should ever be proposed 
without very careful study, and whén 
such a regulation has been decided 
upon the whole idea must be very 
thoroughly sold to the public before it 
is put into effect. Pedestrian regula- 
tion cannot be accomplished without 
the whole-hearted coöperation of all 
of the people, and any regulation that 
cannot be or is not enforced is bound 
to be a failure. 


CONCLUSION 


And finally, when a traffic control 
program has been adopted and when 
traffic regulations have been carefully 
made in accordance with the program, 
it is most essential that every clause 
be strictly enforced. No traffic regu- 
lation should ever be promulgated 
unless absolutely necessary in the best 
interests of the majority of the people 
and for the mutual protection of all 
classes and vehicles, and any ordinance 
that cannot be strictly enforced should 
be avoided. Special privileges to the 
favored few are fatal to the successful 
control of traffic and the wise adminis- 
trator will sce to it that the traffic 
regulations of his city are impartially 
enforced against all violators. 


Uniform Traffic Signs, Signals, and Markings ' 


_ By M. G. Lion 
Chief, Section of Safety Engineering, National Bureau of Standards 


ODERN city traffic requires not 
only provision of highways 
which shall be suitable to handle the 
estimated traffic which will seek to use 
the city’s streets, but also, for the best 
results, that consideration shall be 
given to methods of controlling traffic 
which are in use elsewhere. One reason 
for this is that, unlike olden times, 
much of the traffic in the streets of any 
city is not local but interurban, inter- 
state, or possibly of still more distant 
origin. If vehicle operators are to be 
expected to comport themselves in 
conformity with local regulations and 
practices, those regulations and cus- 
toms should be substantially uniform 
in all municipalities. 

Modern control and regulation of 
street traffic, to be efficient, involves 
the use of such mechanical helps as 
traffic signals, signs and pavement 
markings. The use of such devices 
has been developing rapidly in recent 
years. City traffic has become so 
complicated and restrictions have be- 
come so numerous that it is necessary 
for drivers of vehicles to receive an 
almost continuous series of instructions 


not to violate regulations and thus ` 


interfere with the use of the streets by 
others. 

The most important of the mechani- 
cal aids to traffic control are the traffic 
lights used at street intersections. 
The necessity of controlling traffic at 
intersections was first met by stationing 
a traffic officer to personally direct the 
movements of vehicles. To perform 

1 Publication authorized by the Director of 


the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce. 


this function more easily he was pro- 
vided with mechanical semaphore sig- 
nals operated manually to stop traffic 
alternately upon the two intersecting 
thoroughfares. For use after nightfall, 
such apparatus was provided with 
lanterns of some type, the color of the 
light carrying the intended message. 
The desirability of coérdinating form, 
color, numbering, and lettering in giving 
signals to an indiscriminate succession 
of drivers, who may include the illiter- 
ate, the deaf, and the color-blind, has 
been discussed elsewhere and will not 
be considered here.” 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL Licuts 


The value of the automatic signal at 
street intersections has been some- 
times questioned, and their installation 
should always be preceded by a traffic 
survey wbich will indicate the type of 
control which may be necessary. Such 
signals have undoubtedly been in- 
stalled at places where their presence 
was a nuisance, and where the volume 
of traffic was not sufficient to warrant 
their use. In many places they have 
been of great value in avoiding confu- 
sion and accidents and in releasing 
traffic officers for use elsewhere. 
Whether their application expedites 
traffic will depend entirely upon the 
local conditions. 

Where such signals are installed their 
choice should conform with general 
standards which have been based upon 
wide experience and a consideration of 
all phases of the subject, so that they 


'2 Traffic Signals, by M. G. Lloyd. Proceedings 
of International Association of Municipal Electri- 
cians (1925), page 154, 
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will be so far as possible uniform with 
the practice in other cities, and thus 


cause as little confusion as may be to. 


the visiting driver. For instance, there 
was at one time some discrepancy in 
the use of colors for this purpose, but 
this has been entirely eliminated since 
the standard of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee on this sub- 
ject was drawn up and published.’ 
The standard practice here is the same 
as upon the railroads and uses green 
to indicate Go; red to indicate STOP, 
and yellow or amber to indicate CAU- 
rion. It is desirable to display these 
words upon the lens or other glass 
which transmits the light. Probably 
the majority of such installations have 
utilized all three of these colors, but 
there is a definite tendency at the pres- 
ent time to discard yellow unless it has 
some other function than that of a mere 
transition signal or indication of ap- 
proaching change. New York, Buf- 
falo, Salt Lake City and other cities 
are using simply red and green signals 
at intersections and find this more sat- 
isfactory owing to the general tendency 
of drivers to anticipate the green when 
they have a warning that it is about 
to come on. A joint committee in 
_ New York state has recommended that 
for this purpose red and green only be 
used,‘ and such a practice is in entire 
harmony with the standard use of 
colors above referred to. The yellow 
or amber signal when displayed be- 
tween the green and red has been used 
for a variety of purposes such as: (a) 
as a warning of change; (b) to clear the 
intersection; (c) as a signal for left- 
hand turns; (d) as a signal for pedes- 

3 Public Roads, 6, page 134, August, 1925; 
The American City, 33, page 241, September, 
1925; Proceedings of International Association 
of Municipal Electricians 1925, page 164. 

4 Report of Joint Committee on Traffic Control 
Stgnal Systems of the New York State Conference 


of Mayors and the Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association, page 12 (1927). 


` at another. 
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trian trafic to move in all directions 
while vehicle traffic is stopped. 

The purpose for which the amber 
light is used will determine the length 
of time it is displayed. Perhaps its 
most valuable use is for left-hand turns 
at intersections where such turns 
constitute a, large part of the total 
traffic. The use of this color for many 
of the other purposes can just as well be 
eliminated. For example, the display 
of red on both thoroughfares will 
achieve the same purpose of stopping 
all vehicular traffic, and this signal is 
not so likely to be violated by the 
driver since its meaning is thoroughly 
understood and is likely to be consid- 
ered more mandatory. 

It is established standard practice 
not to permit the turning of corners 
on a red signal. Right-hand turns are 
usually permitted on green but the 
practice for left-hand turns is not so 
well standardized. 


CONTROL or Liguts 


Various methods of control of traffic 
lights have been utilized in different 
cities. In some cases each intersection 
is individually controlled without refer- 
ence to what is being done at other 
intersections. In other cases the con- 
trols of various intersections are syn- 
chronized so as to permit, for example, 
all north and south traffic to move at 
one time and all east and west traffic 
In the progressive system 
it is planned that a vehicle traveling 
at a definite speed will be able to pro- 
ceed along a given street so as to always 
encounter a green signal. Such a sys- 
tem, by avoiding stoppages, expedites 
traffic and under the conditions where 
it is applicable, has usually proved 
more satisfactory than the systems 
previously mentioned. A codrdinated 
system permits the progressive scheme 
to be applied to an entire system of 
streets, with the color intervals at each 
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intersection varied to suit the particu- 
lar needs of that intersection." 
Luminous cautionary signals may be 
either fixed or flashing lights but 
should always be yellow in color. 
When some specific message or instruc- 
tion is to be given it can usually be 
’ placed in lettering upon the supporting 
pedestal and illuminated by light 
thrown downward from the lamp. 


Non.LuMinows SIGNS 


Consideration of nonluminous signs 
leads us into a field where standardiza- 
tion has not been so widely applied 
but is very urgently needed. Drivers 
frequently have difficulty in perceiving 
the message upon a painted sign during 
the short interval of time in which it 
has their attention. Every effort should 
be made consequently by the use of 
form, color, symbols and a minimum 
of bold lettering to render the message 
ascertainable at a glance. 

The Joint Board on Interstate High- 

‘ways has worked out ‘a system of 
painted signs which has many meri- 
torious features and which has been 
accepted by the American Association 
‘of State Highway Officials.’ 

This system will be largely applied 

upon state highways throughout the 
country and especially upon those 
receiving federal aid. They are to a 
` large extent applicable also for mu- 
nicipal purposes. Three fundamental 
features of these signs are shape, color 
and lettering. While sizes have been 
standardized for rural use, this. feature 
may need modification for urban pur- 
poses. © 


5 A discussion of these systems and of other 
features of traffic signals, such as location, 
method of mounting, is given in the New York 
State Report previously referred to. 

ê See Manual and Specifications for the Manu- 
facture, Display and Erection of U. S. Standard 
Road Markers and Signs (January, 1927), pre- 
pared by U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
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SHAPE OF SIGNS 
Rectangular signs are used to carry 


‘directions, information, and restric- 


tions. 

Square signs are used to indicate a 
condition requiring caution that is not 
inherent in the road itself but due to 
conditions which may be intermittent 
and which arise from the presence of 
cross-roads, buildings, or other ob- 
jects. 

The circular sign is used as an ad- 
vance warning of approach to a rail- 
road grade crossing. 

Diamond signs are used to indicate 
a condition requiring caution and re- 
stricted speed which is inherent in the 
road itself. 

Octagonal signs are used to indicate 
that a stop is necessary. 

A sign in the shape of a shield is used 
as a through-route marker. 


Cotor or SIGNS 


All directional, informational and 
restrictive signs, including route mark- 
ers, carry black lettering on a white 
background. 

All cautionary signs carry black let-. 
tering upon a yellow background. 

Regarding a stop sign as indicating, 
the highest degree of caution, the Board 
has recommended that the stop sign 
also carry black lettering upon a yellow 
background. Such a sign is being 


- installed to some extent upon state 


highways, but since there is little occa- 
sion for such a message in such locations 
it has found but slight application in 
this form. The principal uses for a 
stop sign are: 


1. Dead-end streets. 

2. Intersections with arterial high- 
ways. : 

3. Grade crossings of railroads. 

4. One-way or closed streets (de- 
tours). 
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The first two of these occur mainly 
in cities and for the last a stop sign is 
seldom used as the condition may be 
only temporary. The control of grade 
_crossings is usually in the hands of the 
public utilities commission rather than 
the state highway official. While there 
are some arterial signs outside of mu- 
nicipal limits, the principal application 
of signs in this connection will be within 
municipalities. It appears then that 
the placing of stop signs will be largely 
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crossroads, schools and _ hospitals. - 
(See Figure 2.) “a 
Examples of rectangular signs in 
black and white are’ those stating 
speed limits, geographic location, direc- 
tions and distances. (See Figure 3.) 
Where symbols having unmistakable 
meaning can be used, they are prefer- 
able to words alone. Figure 4 shows 
the symbols recommended by the 


. committee which prepared the A. E. 


S. C. standard. 





Frours l. SAMPLE or Diamonp-Suare 
Cautionary SIGN 
Black lettering on yellow background 


covered by municipal officials and by 
public utility or railroad commissions, 
and in these quarters there is a strong 
opinion that red rather than yellow 
should be used for a stop sign. A num- 
ber of cities are already using a red 
octagonal sign for this purpose, but 
at this writing no standard can be 
considered as fixed for this purpose. 

Examples of yellow, diamond-shape, 
cautionary signs are those used to 
indicate sharp curves and steep hills. 
(See Figure 1.) 

Examples of square, yellow signs 
are those indicating the approach to 


REFLECTING SIGNS 


A definite field of usefulness appears 
to be open to the reflecting sign, that is, 
one which carries plain or colored 
glass which reflects the light from 
automobile headlamps to the auto- 
mobile driver. This glass may be 
yellow or red to convey the message 
indicated by those colors, or white 
glass in the form of lettering may be 
mounted on a sign which is painted to 
give a background of the appropriate 
color. For example, one form of such 
a sign reflects the letters sror from a 
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CHOOL 
ZONE 
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Figure 2. SAMPLE or SQUARE CAUTIONARY SIGN. 
Black lettering on yellow background 


sign with red background. In another 
form the body of the sign consists of red 
reflective glass, no wording being 
applied. - 


„PAVEMENT MARKINGS 


The use of pavement and curb 
_ markings has not reached as high a 
degree of standardization as the use of 
signs and luminous signals. The prin- 
cipal forms of surface markings which 
have been tried are paint, canvas, and 
-inserts of metal, rubber, or paving 
material. Projecting buttons, either 


illuminated ‘or non-illuminated, have 
been tried out in many cities, but owing 
to the damage caused to themselves and 
to vehicles from the impact resulting 
from cars running over them which is 
to a certain extent inevitable, they are 
not at present in very high favor. 
Surface markings serve a variety of 
useful purposes. Lines are used for 
marking the center of the highway, 
traffic lanes, cross walks, safety zones, 
parking stalls, ete. Lettering may be 
used for various purposes such as traffic 
directions, cautionary warnings, and 
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SAMPLE or RECTANGULAR 
RESTRICTIVE SIGN 


Black lettering on white background 


Fieure 3. 


parking instructions. Raised buttons 
have been principally used at street 
intersections and to mark safety or 
car-loading zones. 

The type of marking employed will 
depend largely upon the type of pave- 
ment. Paint is satisfactory on con- 
crete, wood blocks, and to a lesser 
extent upon bituminous surfaces and 
others. Canvas can be applied to any 
smooth surface. Inserts are largely 
in the experimental stage and the 
particular type used will largely de- 
pend upon the kind of pavement. 
Where the pavement material shifts 
easily, as in the case of asphalt, there 
are disadvantages with nearly all types 
of markings. 

Painted lines may be from four to 
eight inches wide. When used to 
mark center lines on straight runs of 
concrete, they are preferably black in 
color, white being reserved for curves, 
hills and other places where the line 
_ is not to be crossed. Yellow has also 
been advocated for the latter purpose. 
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Where painted lines are much driven 
over, as in the case of cross walks, 
frequent renewal will be necessary. 
On curbs and other places where it does 
not receive this wear a durable paint 
will last for many months. The selec- 
tion of a suitable paint for the purpose 
is of great importance in reducing 
maintenance cost, and experiments are 
now being conducted at the Bureau 
of Standards for the purpose of obtain- 
ing comparative data regarding differ- 
ent paint materials. 

In considering the use of inserts in `’ 
the surface of the roadway, it must be 
remembered that the introduction of a 
material having properties different 
from the roadway surface itself neces- 
sarily involves unequal wear, and is 
likely to eventually result in depres- 
sions or hard spots in the roadway « 
surface which may result in uneven- 
ness and damage to the inserts them- 
selves. 

Where lettering is applied to the 
road surface it should be ‘in large letters 
and brief in extent. Such lettering is 
in the field of view of the driver for a 
very short time and is viewed from an 
unfavorable angle, so that it is not 
possible for him to give the attention 
which is necessary if more than one 
or two short words are to be read. 
Distortion of the letters in the plane 
of the street, so as to appear more 
nearly normal at the angle of the ap- 
proaching driver, has been suggested 
but as yet little used. The size of 
letters will depend upon the prevailing 
speed at the place where they are 
used. 

Safety zones which are only indi- 
cated by pavement markings are some- 
times difficult to perceive at night; 
and to be entirely safe it seems neces- 
sary to use a raised platform with 
appropriate illumination and caution- 
ary lights. These lights in the ac- 
cepted scheme are yellow, not red, and 
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- there should be at least two lamps in darkness. This statement is also 
used, so that a single burn-out of a applicable to the mushroom buttons, 
lamp will not leave ‘the obstruction where they are used. 


RIGHT TURN RIGHT CURVE RICH? REVERSE CURVE 
LEFT TURN IEFT CURVE LEFT REVERSE CURVE 


ROAD INTERSECTION 


















ROAD INTERSECTION ROAD INTERSECTION 


DEAD END 


ROAD INTERSECTION 
FULL 








ROAD INTERSECTION 
FIVE POINT 





RAILROAD CROSSING 






FIGURE 4. RECOMMENDED SYMBOLS ror Hicnway Trarric SIGNS or a Cautionary NATURE 
Black on yellow background 


Making Our Traffic Laws Uniform 
_ By A. B. BARBER 


Manager, Transportation and Communication Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and Director, National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 


O a people so fond of cross word 
puzzles, “Ask me another” con- 
tests, and other tests of quick wits, 
our present traffic laws and regulations 
in the various states and communities 
might, from one point of view, be 
regarded as satisfactory. They afford 
endless variety. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the motor traffic of today is not 
a mere game. It is a deadly reality, 
as shown by the accident record. It 
also presents some of the most difficult 
of our present-day economic problems. 
Automobile fatalities in the United 
States have been increasing since 1920 
at an average rate of 10 per cent per 
annum. The total for the past year 
was approximately 25,000. The loss 
due to accidents, congestion, delays, 
.and other results of ill-ordered traffic 
and inadequate traffic facilities in the 
United States, has been estimated on 
good authority at more than two 
billion dollars ‘per annum. There is 
no single .remedy which will correct 
this situation. Improvement must be 
sought in many different ways: through 
legislation, regulation, improved street 
and highway facilities, better vehicle 
design and maintenance, more ade- 
quate discipline and control of drivers 
and pedestrians, and more effective 
education of all concerned in traffic 
and safety measures. No one element 
in such a program of traffic improve- 
ment can be said to be the most im- 
portant, but there seems to be general 
agreement that none is more important 
than the standardization of our essen- 
tial traffic laws and regulations. 


Lack or UNIFORMITY 


It is in regard to the rules and prac- 
tices affecting the details of vehicle 
operation. that divergencies are most 
striking. A few examples may be of 
interest. 

Consider, for instance, the motor 
traffic phenomena of South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, as they might 
have been observed on almost any 
evening during the past few months.! 
The prevailing rule in many cities is 
that turns may be made only “‘on the 
green light.” On South Broad Street, 
the motorist has to remember that 
Philadelphia traffic turns “on the red.” 
The visiting motorist may also be 
puzzled by the curved lines of metal 
disc pavement markers leading from 
the right-hand curb near the end of the 
block leftward into the’ street intersec- 
tion. Before these markings, near the 
center line of the street, is painted in 
white letters on the pavement the 
word “Stop.” But the traffic does 
not stop. In the main it goes directly 
on, following the indications of the 
traffic lights. Some cars, from time to 
time, pull up alongside the right-hand 
curb and ultimately accomplish a left 
turn “on the red,” following the line 
of metal pavement markers. Occa- 
sionally, however, cars stop along the 
center line of the street, and then make 


i Since the above was written, information 
has been received indicating that Philadelphia 
is about to make certain changes in. her traffic 
rules to bring them into closer harmony with 
prevailing practices. 
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the left turn, sometimes on the red, 


_ operates the signals. 


sometimes on the green. Traffic is 
heavy, and there is clearly confusion 
and an element of danger here. 

The explanation is furnished by a 
traffic officer standing on the far corner 
of the street at a booth from which he 
“Those,” he 
said, pointing to two cars that had just 


stopped alongside the center line of the - 


street, “are New York cars; that is the 
way they make the left turns up there. 
We don’t bother them, but sometimes 
we have to straighten them out when 
they get confused. Philadelphia,” he 
continued, “has the finest traffic sys- 
tem in the country, but we really ought 
to have the same system everywhere.” 

In some communities a sign is at- 
tached to each traffic light, explaining 
what system is in force at the particular 


` intersection, such as “Turn on green,” 


“Right turns only on green,” “Turn 
on red,” etc. While such signs are of 
some assistance, it requires more than 
ordinary ability, under conditions of 
heavy traffic, at one and the same time 
to read and interpret the signs cor- 


_rectly, follow the indications of the 


signals, and observe the necessary care 
with regard to other traffic and pedes- 
trians. 

There are scores of other points with 
regard to which the traffic rules and 
practices present such wide variety as 
to produce definite hazard and confu- 
sion. Some of these are obvious, for 
example, location of signals, the use of 
color for different indications, ete. 
Other differences are less obvious, but 
probably more serious, particularly in 
the right of way rules. 


EARLIER Errorts TOWARDS 
UNIFORMITY 


Notable advances have been made 
during the past ten years in the devel- 
opment of our traffic laws and prac- 
tices, through the efforts of the re- 
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sponsible state and local authorities. 
‘In this work they have had assistance 
from several national bodies and par- - 
ticularly from model laws and regula- 
tions drawn up by sevéral different 
groups as follows: 

(a) The -model traffic regulations 
prepared during the war by the Council 
of National Defense. These regula- 
tions were very useful, and portions 
of them were embodied in the traffic 
rules of many cities. Being based 
primarily on the “rotary traffic” 
system which has recently to a large 
extent given way to the “stop and go” 
or “platoon” system of traffic move- 
ment, these regulations have in most 
places been largely added to or re- 
placed by more up to date regulations. 

(b) The model state motor vehicle 
law proposed by the Motor Vehicle 
Gonference Committee. While not 
purporting to be complete either in 
scope or legal phraseology, this model 
law served an extremely useful pur- 
pose, many provisions of existing state 
laws being based on it. 

(c) The model auto anti-theft act, 
prepared shortly after the war by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This has also served as a general model 
for existing certificate of title laws in 
many states. 

(d) Other model codes, such as those 
prepared by the American Electric 
Railway Association and the National 
Association of Taxicab Owners. These 
have received attention of responsible 
authorities in various localities and 
furnished the basis of certain provisions 
of existing laws and regulations. 


SITUATION IN VARIOUS STATES 


In considering the situation in 
different parts of the country, atten- 
tion will be directed first to the state 
motor vehicle laws, and afterwards to 
the municipal ordinances and regula- 
tions. 
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The motor vehicle laws, while not 
always so divided, may for convenience 
be considered in four parts: (1) Regis- 
tration and administration; (2) certifi- 
cate of title or anti-theft provisions; 
(8) licensing of operators and chauf- 
feurs; (4) rules of the road and other 
regulations governing vehicle operation. 

In general, the North Atlantic states 
and California have the most advanced 
automobile laws. They have, with a 
few exceptions, licensing systems, in- 
cluding examination, which are proving 
of the greatest value. The accident 
hazard in the cities of these states is, 
according to a recent study, 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent Jess on the average than 
in the states which have not established 
modern systems of motor vehicle ad- 
ministration. They have generally 
similar systems with a single respon- 
sible “Motor Vehicle Administration” 
or “Registrar of Motor Vehicles” for 
each state, who administers the regis- 
tration and licensing of both vehicles 
and operators, determines technical 


requirements as to vehicle equipment, ` 


keeps the records, and makes the in- 
vestigations of accidents, and in most 
cases has a certain responsibility for 
the discipline of drivers with power of 
revocation or suspension of licenses. 
The heads of the motor vehicle depart- 
ment of the northeastern states have 
organized an “Eastern Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators” which 
has accomplished much in such mat- 
ters as unification of headlight require- 
ments, interchange-of information on 
registrations, stolen cars and operators’ 
licenses revoked for cause, and a wide 
range of related subjects. 
Unfortunately, in spite of some re- 
cent progress, there is still a consider- 
able degree of divergence among the 
northeastern states in their rules of the 
road and other laws governing vehicle 
operation: Also several of these states 
are conspicuous by their lack of cer- 
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tificate of title or auto anti-theft laws. 
When they have achieved a greater 
degree of uniformity in these respects 
and in municipal regulations (which 
will be discussed later in this paper), 
their traffic records should show 
marked improvement. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES 


Prior to the 1927 sessions of their 
legislatures, most of the states south of 
Virginia and west of the Alleghenies 
had very incomplete and diverse traffic 
laws and inadequate motor vehicle 
departments. Only four or five had 
drivers’ licensing systems, and none of 
these required an examination as a 
prerequisite to the issuance of a license. 
Michigan, for examniple, has licenses 
issued by local officials, and the system 
is recognized as an unsatisfactory half 
measure. 

In general, these western and south- 
ern states do not have separate auto- 
mobile departments or motor vehicle 
bureaus. The work done is mainly 
that incident to registration of motor 
vehicles (in a few states also certifica- 
tion of: title), and this is usually as- 
signed to the Highway Department, 
the Secretary of State, the Commis- 
sioner of Licenses, or, in the case of 
Montana, the Warden of the State 
Penitentiary. Recently, an informal 
conference was formed among the 
officials handling automobile matters 
in a number of middle-western states— 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and North. Dakota—but 
due to the incompleteness of the state 
laws, the scope of this conference is less 
than that of the Eastern Conference. 

In anti-theft work, through the certi- 
fication of title’ laws, considerable 
progress has been made, as is shown by 
the data reported by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, from 
which it appears that in 1921, with 
eight states representing 20 per cent 
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of the United States’ population hav- 
ing certification laws, 29 per cent of 
the stolen motor vehicles remained 
unrecovered, whereas in 1926, with 
twenty-five states and fifty-two per 
cent of the population benefiting by 
such laws, only 11 per cent of stolen 
cars failed to be recovered. Unfor- 
tunately, the certification laws in a 
number of states omitted important 
features of the model law on this sub- 
ject, and, together with the lack of any 
such laws in the remaining states, 
leave loopholes which make the present 
system less effective than if it were 
established on a nation-wide substan- 
tially uniform basis. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STREET . 


AND Hicuway SAFETY 

Early in 1924, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, with the coöperation of 
some ten national associations inter- 
ested in street and highway trafic, 
organized a conference to study and 
make such recommendations as might 
be practicable for dealing with the 
automobile traffic and accident prob- 
lem. In the reports of its eight com- 


mittees and in the first general con- . 


ference, which was held in December, 
1924, great stress was laid upon the 
need for uniformity in traffic laws, 
regulations, and practices. There had 
been a suggestion from some quarters 
that the problem of uniformity should 
be settled once for all by assumption of 
jurisdiction by the federal government 
and the enactment of a national traffic 
law. But this suggestion was rejected, 
and the First Conference contented 
itself with adoption of a comprehensive 
statement of principles recommended 
for inclusion in state traffic laws and 
‘regulations throughout the country. 

DEMAND FOR FORMULATION OF A 

Unirorm VenicLe Cope 

Soon, however, it developed that a 

statement of principles was not enough. 
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A widespread demand arose for mate- 


` rial in definite legal form for presenta- 


tion to the legislatures. At the re- 


. quest of the national associations and 


other official and unofficial groups par- 
ticipating in the conference, a Com- 
mittee on Uniformity of Laws and 
Regulations was appointed by Secre- 
tary Hoover in March, 1925, to draft 
a Uniform Vehicle Act or Code. 

For many years the question of uni- 
formity in the state motor vehicle 
laws had been under consideration by 
the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, an 
official body of delegates appointed 
by the governors of the states to pro- 
mote uniformity in state legislation. 
Up to 1924, the prevailing opinion in 
that conference had been that the time 
was not yet ripe to prepare a uniform 
vehicle act for adoption by the states. 
In that year, however, the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws decided 
to undertake the preparation of such an 
act. Accordingly, when the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety determined upon the same ob- 
jective, coöperation with the commis- 
sioners was arranged. The president 
of the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws was appointed as chair- 
man, and several other commissioners 
as members of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety Com- 
mittee on Uniformity of Laws and 
Regulations, which also included lead- 
ing representatives of the branches of 
state and local government concerned, 
the principal industries or lines of busi- 
ness affected, and the general public. 


PREPARATION OF PROPOSED UNIFORM 
Acts 

In its work this committee had the 

benefit of a complete tabulation and 

comparison of all the motor vehicle 

laws of all the states. The act -(or 

code of four acts as finally drawn up) 
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was prepared with the most thorough 
study. Several successive preliminary 
drafts worked out by the Committee 


were widely distributed for scrutiny .. 


and criticism by all parties interested, 
including organizations, associations, 
motor clubs, safety councils, chambers 
of commerce, public officials and others, 
each draft being revised in the light of 
the comments received. Finally the 
report of the committee and the pro- 
posed uniform code were submitted to 
and considered by a plenary session of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety held in Washington, 
March 23, 24, 25, 1926, attended by 
more than 1000. delegates from all parts 
of the country, including official dele- 
gations appointed by the governors of 
43 states on the invitation of President 
Coolidge. 

In accordance with the instructions 
of the conference, certain further modi- 
fications of the acts were later made and 
in July, 1926, the proposed code was 
adopted by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and endorsed by the American 
Bar Association. Since then it has 
been endorsed by a number of other 
associations or groups. 

This code consists of four acts as 
follows: 

(1) A uniform motor vehicle regis- 
tration act, which includes also im- 
portant provisions for the reporting of 
accidents, administration of the motor 
vehicle department or bureau, collec- 
tion of accident statisties and regula- 
tion of for-rent-cars without drivers. 

(2) A uniform motor vehicle anti- 
theft act, providing for issuance of cer- 
tificates of title, maintenance in each 
state of central registry of motor vehi- 
cles against which any new registration 
applications must be checked, and 
other anti-theft provisions. 

(3) A uniform motor vehicle oper- 
ators’ and chauffeurs’ license act pre- 
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scribing qualifications and examination 
required for drivers’ licenses, and pro- 
viding for suspension or revocation 
under certain conditions. 

(4) A uniform act regulating the 
operation of vehicles on highways, 
prescribing rules of the road, speed, 
limits, size, weight and equipment of 
vehicles, and rules against reckless 
driving or driving while intoxicated. 


Action By State LEGISLATURES, 1927 


During the legislative session of 
1927, California adopted additional 
provisions, including those for man- 
datory examination for drivers’ license, 
thus bringing the California laws into 
practically complete harmony with the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. 

Pennsylvania embodied in a single 
act virtually the entire Uniform Vehicle 
Code, repealing all existing legislation 
inconsistent therewith. 

North Carolina, North Dakota and 
Idaho adopted laws closely conforming 
to Acts I, If and IV of the Uniform 
Code, that is, the registration, anti- 
theft and vehicle operation acts. 

Michigan, Minnesota and Washing- 
ton adopted new laws based closely on 
Act IV, of the Uniform Code, that is, 
the vehicle operation or rules of the 
road act. 

Delaware, Florida, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island passed sup- 
plementary bills which brought their 
laws into closer harmony with the 
Uniform Code, especially with the 
fourth or vehicle operation act. 

Arkansas, by administrative order, 
promulgated traffic rules and regula- 
tions in general harmony with the Code. 

In four states, Kansas, Missouri, 
Ohio and Utah, legislation based on the 
Uniform Code made definite progress, 
being passed by one or the other of the 
two houses of the respective legislatures 
but failed of final adoption, 


Maxine Our Trarric Laws UNIFORM 


Several legislatures are still in session 
and in addition, several states have not 
been definitely heard from up to the 
present time as to progress made. 

: On the whole, the progress made 
toward uniformity of essential state 


motor vehicle laws during 1927 was 


very notable. During 1928 relatively 
few legislatures will meet, but included 
among them are at least four which did 
not hold regular sessions in 1927, t.e. 


Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and . 


Louisiana. In 1929, however, more 
than forty legislatures are to meet, and 
that year promises to be an important 
one in regard to traffic legislation. 


MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES AND 
REGULATIONS 


The next step needed is a move 
for securing greater uniformity among 
the traffic ordinances and regulations 
of the various cities and towns through- 
out the country, as supplementary to 
the uniform state laws. Even where 
the laws of the states are reasonably 
similar it is found that the ordinances 
and regulations of cities and towns dif- 
fer widely. Efforts have been made in 
some states, notably California and 
Michigan, to prepare and secure adop- 
tion of a model municipal traffic ordi- 
nance within each state. More than 
200 Michigan cities and towns have 
adopted the Michigan ordinance. 
Unfortunately, however, even the 
California and Michigan ordinances 
show material differences. Other 
model ordinances such as those of 
Minnesota and Colorado show addi- 
tional discrepancies. 

At the suggestion of a number of the 
associations which participated in the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, Secretary Hoover has 
just appointed a committee, with 
nation-wide representation of all in- 
terests affected, to study the traffic 
problem of the cities and towns, and to 
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make such suggestions as may be 
practicable with a view to furthering 
uniformity in municipal traffic or- 
dinances. William E. Metzger of De- 
troit is serving as chairman of the 
general committee for this purpose, and 
the study is being divided into six 
subjects as follows: 

1. Vehicle movement and regulation; 

2. Pedestrian facilities and regula- 
tion; 

3. Trafficsigns, signals and markings; 

4. Parking, terminals, garages, load- 
ing facilities and street obstruc- 
tions; 

5. Public motor vehicles, street cars, 
railways, and emergency vehi- 
cles; 

6. Traffic organization and enforce- 
ment. 

Each of these subjects has been 
assigned to a committee, which, in 
addition to studying the ordinances of 
all the larger cities and towns, and 
proposing so far as may be practicable 
recommendations for a model ordinance 
for general use, will also render factual 
reports with regard to the subjects 
indicated. 

It is, of course, recognized that the 
same provisions will not in every case 
be suitable for all communities, and it is 
expected that the suggested ordinance 
and regulations will include a number of 
alternate provisions. In other words, 
any recommendations made will be so 
flexible that they may be readily worked 
out to suit local conditions. 

The ultimate objective is, of course, 
to secure such reasonable degree of 
uniformity in state laws, city ordi- 
nances, and driving practices as to 
remove the great confusion and uncer- 
tainty which now exists, and to bring 
about the day when the motorist out- 
side of his home district will no longer 
be in imminent danger of accident or 
arrest, due to the confusion of our 
traffic. - 
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New Speed Laws for a New Era 


By A. J. Brosseau 
President, Mack Trucks Ine. 


ANY an old proverb might today 

. well be rewritten to express the 
motor age. A particularly apt revision 
would be the substitution of the word 
“congestion” for “procrastination” as 
the thief of time. 

While congestion is a somewhat all- 
inclusive term, its net meaning is the 
same as that of the older word—loss of 
time. 

What are some of the causes of con- 
gestion? 


INADEQUATE TRAFFIC FACILITIES 


Inadequate facilities, or inadequate 
use of present facilities will almost uni- 
versally answer the question. But 
more facts are needed. And having 
the facts, administrative officials must 
have the support of the public in acting 
upon them. 

The report of the cotperative survey 
conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Cook County 
Highway Commission in the Chicago 
Area in 1925 states: 


Highway traffic in sections of the county, 
particularly the zone surrounding the city 
of Chicago, already exceeds the functional 
capacity of the improved routes in these 
sections; and the great increase in traffic 
that may be expected during the next five 
years indicates that unless a comprehensive 
betterment program is initiated and sub- 
stantially completed within this period the 
county and the city of Chicago will suffer 
seriously from the lack of adequate highway 


facilities. - i 


Substitute any county in which is 
located any of the larger cities of this 
country and a replica is obtained of the 
picture here presented. 
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Before this article appears in print, 
there will have been tried out on the 
streets and highways of this country, a 
device perfected by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and designed 
to measure the causes and effects of 
congestion. 

It.is simply a space-time recorder. 
On the tape will be recorded the cause 
of congestion, waits at street highway 
and rail intersections, slow-moving 
vehicles, street and highway obstruc- 
tions, and the innumerable other 
causes all summed up in the one word— 
congestion. 

At the same time there will be re- 
corded on the tape the time consumed 
at each point and the causes. Thus 
the result—lost time—will be set down 
incontrovertibly in black and white. 
From this basis the student may in- 
vestigate as far as he wishes into in- 
creased operating expenses of the vehi- 
cle, due to the long delays in deliveries 
of merchandise and passengers and 
other items. 


WHERE Is Concestion Topay? 


Probably most persons driving a car 
today would say that congestion is 
found everywhere, whether on the 
country road, in the small town or in 
the metropolis. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, the cities face the severest prob- 
lem. . 

How serious this may be to popula- 
tion centers of all kinds is evidenced 
from surveys of the United States, 
Bureau of Public Roads, which show 
the percentage of cars originating in 
the city and using main rural highways. 
The figures for four states are: 
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Per 
: Cent 
Pennsylvania (primary system only).... 94 
Ohio....... ee eee ` 87.6 
New Hampshire.......... 0.0 ee ee eees 93.9 
Vermont..... 02. ccc cece cee ee eens 89.8 


Terminal Areas Present Acute Situation 


Congestion in the city proper pre- 
sents a problem in itself, the question 
of the parked vehicle, space for the 
‘vehicles moving intra-city, from down- 
town sections to suburban and vice 


versa, one way streets, stréet widening, , 


closer codrdination between city ad- 
ministrative departments, and any 
number of other questions. 

Lack of good terminal facilities for 
the receiving and dispatching of this 
vast volume of traffic is a problem to be 
settled within the city, in many cases 
the working out of the difficulties de- 
pending on peculiar local conditions. 

In the present discussion I should like 
to indicate some of the phases of con- 
gestion outside the city proper, but 
which, nevertheless, are inseparably 
linked with the city problem and which 
present universally fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

By-passing Aid to Inter-City Traffic 
` Much of the traffic congestion diff- 
culty experienced by the large city and 
an even larger percentage of the small 
town’s trouble in this respect comes 
from the constant dumping into them 
of through traffic, most of which has no 
desire to go through the city or town, 
and would not do so if there were any 
alternative. 

Baltimore will illustrate the point. 
The main road from Washington to 
Philadelphia and New York goes 
through the heart of Baltimore. I 
daresay but a small portion of through 
traffic between Washington and Phila- 
delphia has any desire to pass through 
the city traffic. At the same time I am 
equally sure that Baltimore drivers 
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would be delighted to have traffic con- 
ditions eased up to the extent of lessen- 
ing the minimum number of strange 
drivers on the streets. 

By-pass roads should and are being 
developed rapidly to divert through 
traffic around population centers. At 
the same time a choice of direction is 
offered the traveler and he may go into 
the town or city if he wishes. 

Excellent examples of by-pass roads 
are found in Illinois. The main high- 
way from Chicago to East St. Louis is 
one of the finest illustrations of the 
value of by-passing. Sixteen towns 
are by-passed in the course of the 303 
miles of this road’s length. 

To the small town this may seem like 
a blessing in disguise but all too many 
of them install traffic control lights, 
add officers to the city tax roll and still 
wail about their traffic conditions, when 
by the simple expedient of diverting 
through traffic from their streets these 
facilities would revert to a more normal 
use for the adjacent population. 


Study of State Systems Needed 
In many instances the overloading of 


certain main highway routes can be 


relieved through the development of 
parallel or substitute routes. What 
may be accomplished in this respect is 
forcefully presented in a report pre- 
pared by Major W. G. Sloan, Chief 
Engineer of the New Jersey State High- 
way Commission, with reference to the 
proposal to increase the state system 
mileage. 

Here by means of development of 
back routes, improvement of little used 


roads and linking them up to the main 


routes at-critical separation points, 
traffic from New York and the northern 
part of New Jersey bound for points 
on the coast in southern. New Jersey 
will have an almost clear run with few 
intersections of any kind and practi- 
cally no towns or cities. Innumerable 
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small towns along the coast, with nar- 
row streets and inadequate facilities 
for handling the flood of traffic increas- 
ing monthly, would be relieved of an 
unnecessary burden. 


Result of Peak Demands 


Very few of our modern rural high- 
ways are congested except over week- 
ends. It is only in getting out of the 
city to them that difficulty is expe- 
rienced, largely because of inadequate 
facilities for reaching “main lines.” 

Prior to the days of the motor vehi- 
cle, most of the traffic flowed toward 
the city, concentrating as it neared the 
city. Today the converse situation 
pertains. The city is the reservoir 
from which the traffic originates, all too 
often converging early on one or two 
thoroughfares for the exit from the city. 
This same traffic on its return, “floods” 
the narrow channels available at the 
. city limits and often earlier, causing 
tie-ups and delays to all. 

What we need to do apparently is to 
turn the river around. Figures 1 and 
2 illustrate this point. 

A proper balance must be struck, of 
course, in determining the extent to 
which the peak demand can economi- 





Fieurr 1 


Showing Concentration that Breeds 
: Congestion 
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cally be met in the provision of addi- 
tional and oftimes expensive facilities. 


Facilities at Hand but Undeveloped 


Here again, however, nearly every 
city already has potential facilities at 
hand, both to increase its normal traffic 
capacity and to go far in meeting peak 
demands. Generally there are avail- 
able a sufficient number of parallel 
streets and potential traffic channels 
that are not used simply because of 
gaps—a few unpaved blocks—unnec- 
essarily round-about streets which 
could be straightened out at compar- 
atively small expense—and other ob- 
structions which should be removed. 
Peak demands can thus frequently be 
met without the tremendous financial 
outlays at first appearing to be neces- 
sary. 

Another excerpt from the Cook 
County Highway Survey gives point 
to the foregoing: 


Approximately 35 per cent of the traffic 
using the Western Avenue entrance to the 
city could more directly use Halsted Street 
if it provided a suitable route to the center 
of the city. ‘Traffic prefers to detour four 
miles and use Western Avenue rather than 
enter via Halsted Street. Assuming that 
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FIGURE 2 
Proper Distribution of Traffic 
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35 per cent of the traffic on Western Avenue 
detours four miles the result is a total of 
approximately 21,000 additional vehicle 
miles daily; a daily cost of 10 cents per vehi- 
cle mile, of $2,100; a yearly total (300 day 
year) of $630,000. It should be clear from 
these figures that it is cheaper to remedy than 
to ignore obstacles to the free movement of 


traffic. 


Belt Line Highways Aid 


In many cities belt line highways or 
boulevards have proven of tremendous 
assistance in the distribution and con- 
centration of traffic. Detroit, with 
her Grand Boulevard, formerly out in 
the country, and now carrying a tre- 
mendous volume of cross-town and 
intra-city traffic, is an example. Farther 
out her five-mile, six-mile and seven- 
mile roads are concentric rings which 
. have the effect of breaking up traffic at 
the outskirts of the city or conversely, 
of concentrating it well out of the city 
proper. (See Figure 3) 
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SOLUTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

Crossing Traffic Problem 

At junction points where traffic joins 
the main stream or where vehicles wish 
to change direction there is a focal point 
of congestion. Two solutions appear 
to be effective as a means of handling 
efficiently and safely a continuous 
flow of traffic. 

Both solutions require a consider- 
able area for their execution, but the 
former is by far the less expensive. 
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In London the rotary principle of 
handling traffic at some intersections 
is a demonstrated success. Some cities 
of the United States have examples of 
this, notably Washington, D. C., with 
its famous circles named for noted 
generals. Traffic here flows as indi- 
cated in Figure 4. 


Fiaure 4 
Rotary Type Traffic Intersection 


This type of traffic intersection will 
undoubtedly be the more generally 
adopted at main highway crossings, 
because in so many cases the largest 
volume of traffic is carried on one route. 
Where traffic is exceptionally heavy 
on both routes, however, grade separa- 
tion—costly as it is—seems to be the 
best solution. We have concrete illus- 
trations of its effectiveness at the pres- 
ent time in the Bronx Parkway in 
Westchester County, N. Y. 

Provision must be made of course, 
for turning from one main road to the 
other, at points of such separation, such 
turns not to cross traffic. 

This involves traffic handling as 
indicated in Figure 5. 


Metropolitan Areas 


The rapid growth of suburban com- 
munities toward cities or conversely 
the expansion of the city to include the 
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Because of Grade Separation Note How All 
Turns Are to the Right 


smaller towns at its border has brought 
to the front questions of jurisdiction of 
traffic. Closer coédrdination is vital 
that through lines and parallel lines 
may be utilized continuously and 
effectively. ‘ 


Super-Highways or Parallel Highways 


There are today vigorous proponents 
of the super-highway and equally 
vigorous advocates of parallel road 
building. Engineering opinion, how- 
ever, goes into the facts in each instance. 
The data so far advanced seem to 
indicate that the super-highway for the 
carrying of all types of traffic, segre- 
gated by lanes, is most effective where 
the traffic service is needed throughout 
the greater part of its route. 

On the other hand, where population 
is quite evenly distributed and there 
are back-lying sections in need of 
equally good highway service, or where 
there is little preference in volume of 
traffic to be served, then the parallel 
road undoubtedly should be developed. 
Here, again, we will probably find 
‘traffic segregation, not by roads as has 
been suggested many times, but by 
lanes. 
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The reason for this is quite obvious. 
All types of vehicles are going to prac- 
tically the same places because high- 
way transportation service is composed 
of all types of vehicles. Just as on the 
city boulevard the homes there must 
be served by grocery delivery wagons, 
coal and ice and perhaps motor bus, so 
all our highways must be kept available 
for all types of service. 


Minimum Speed Limits Future Neces- 
sity 


We now think of our highway traffic 
in terms of maximum speed limits. 
Equally important, I believe, is the 
consideration of minimum speed limits. 
It is essential that the point of maxi- 
mum volume be discovered and studies 
made with a view to moving traffic ata | 
speed that will produce the highest 
possible average rate of traffic flow. 
To this end a minimum speed limit will 
be as necessary as maximum speed 
limits and enforcement equally as vital. 
Segregation of traffic will, of course, 
help where the capacity of the highway 
permits—in other instances these min- 
imum limits are even more important 
to the rapid and safe movement of 
mixed traffic. 


More Intenswe Use Necessary 


Even today it is quite apparent to a 
close observer that we are by no means 
realizing the maximum efficiency from 
our highways. 

Not only is traffic careless in use of 
street and highway space, so that the 
roadway is but partially utilized, but in 
point, of time we are leaving unused a 
tremendous investment. 

At some points—for instance, be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York 
were one to drive the route at night, 
one would find large fleets of commer- 
cial vehicles making nightly trips with 
perishable or high value merchandise 
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for delivery at either of these two 
points in a period of time not possible 
to equal by rail. f 

Certainly there will be in the future 
a more complete use of the road for the 


full twenty-four hours of the day, but 
only as we apply our engineering knowl- 
edge to solving the problems of con- 
gestion and the provision of adequate 
facilities. 


Equipment and Control of the Motor Vehicle 


By Davin BEECROFT 
Vice-President, Chilton Class Journal Company 


LANNING for city traffic should 

have among its major considera- 
tions: first, securing the maximum use 
of the streets for all types of vehicles 
and pedestrians; second, aiming to se- 
cure the maximum safety for all of 
these users; and third, securing the 
maximum use and maximum safety, 
with the minimum consumption of 
mental and physical ienergy of all the 
users of the streets. 

The third consideration, conserving 
the mental and physical energy of 
those using the streets, is in reality of 
first importance, in that it is a very di- 
rect influence in securing maximum use 
of the streets with maximum safety to 
all concerned. The fact that the num- 
ber of street accidents in our cities 
peaks between four and six o’clock each 
. afternoon, reaching the apex at approx- 
imately five o’clock, is a matter of keen 
interest as studies may show that this 
peaking of accidents is not entirely due 
to the increased volume of traffic, but 
rather to the fact that the mental 
alertness of the users is not so acute as 
in the morning peak; and further the 
tax on the physical energy during the 
day may have been such as to be 
classed, along with the tax on the men- 
tal energy, as a contributing factor to 
the high accident rate. 

If the conservation of the physical 
and mental energy of all street users, 
drivers of motor vehicles, operators of 
all other types of vehicles, and pedes- 
trians as well, is constantly in the con- 
sciousness of those who have the wel- 
fare of future traffic at heart, many 
false steps will be avoided and a nearer 
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approach to the straight’ line of im- 
provement will be obtained. 

The importance of a broad consider- 
ation of all pertinent factors relating to 
traffic is most essential today in the 
forming of any and all plans for the 
future of our cities, because of the rapid 
increase in the number of motor vehi- 
cles and the necessity for speeding up 
traffic in every way possible, but speed- 
ing it up without a single iota of need- 
less sacrifice of safety. 


Present Facts [INADEQUATE 


Up to this time the various studies of 
accidents, or at least the reports of such 
studies, have not indicated a sufficient 
thoroughness in the examination into 
the details of the various causes of ac- 
cidents. For example: In some states 
40 per cent of the accidents occur at 
street or highway intersections which 
points invariably are centers of con- 
fusion, but there is a lack of informa- 
tion as to what was the specific factor 
that contributed most to the accident, . 
namely, inadequate traffic regulation, 
mental confusion of pedestrian, mental 
confusion of vehicle operator, partial 
obstruction of operator’s vision due to 
vehicle design, poor marking of street 
crossing, too high speed of vehicle, too 
narrow streets, obscured corners, inad- 
equate street lighting, unnecessary 
noise, or any one of several other possi- 
ble contributing factors. 

If an accident analysis were more 
complete the information of such would 
be of almost inestimable value in the 
consideration of plans for the future, 
whether those plans related to the ve- 
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hicle, the streets, the speed, the pedes- 
trians, traffic signals, street lighting or 
other contributing factors. 

Such information, from different cit- 
ies, would be of first importance, when 
the consideration of the equipment of 
the motor vehicle is. concerned, for 
every regulation concerning motor ve- 
hicle equipment would be based on 
broad and fairly well-established facts 
and not on theory or the whims of a 
few. It is possible to secure, perhaps 
within a year, from possibly one hun- 
dred different cities, sufficient facts 
concerning accidents that would be of 
greatest value, but not enough is being 
done at present. 


Progress IN CONTROL 


What is being done to conserve the 
mental and physical energies of the op- 
erators of motor vehicles and what 
still remains to be done? 

At the outset, it is apparent that such 
a problem includes not only the equip- 
ment of a motor vehicle but equal care 
with regard to influencing factors that 

‘are outside of, and apart from, the ve- 
hicle. : 

‘Great progress has been made in the 
motor vehicle to conserve both the 
physical and mental energies of the op- 
erators, and a hasty review of these is 
pertinent. The lower-pressure tires 
have made vehicles easier riding and 
quieter, thereby conserving energy. 
Gear shift positions are nearly all 
standardized, so that gear changing mo- 
tions are as near automatic as possible 
and call for a minimum physical and 
mental effort. The operation of the 
clutch calls for immeasurably less foot 
pressure than was needed a few years 
ago. The application of brakes on 
several cars still calls for too much foot 
pressure, and we will unquestionably 

. copy Europe more and more in the use 
of the power-applied, or servo-brake as 
it is designated, solely because it con- 
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serves the physical energy of the driver, 
and thereby is a contributing factor to 
the more efficient use of our streets with 
greater safety as well. Steering with 
balloon type tires has been improved so 
that now the effort required is no 
greater, and frequently less, than with 
the old high-pressure tires, although the 
steering wheel has to be turned more to 
do the work. 

Closed bodies now afford much bet- 
ter vision for the driver because of im- 
proved design which includes smaller 
supports at either end of the wind- 
shield. Automatic windshield wipers 
provide clear vision in rain storms and 
give reasonably good results in snow 
storms, but there is till need for clean- 
ing devices that will wipe over a larger 
area of the windshield. Sunshades af- 
ford good protection when driving into 
the early morning and late afternoon 
sun. Such other devices as mirrors, 
rear signals, driving lights, bumpers, 
etc., complete a story of commendable 
work on the part of engineers and man- 
ufacturers to conserve the energies of 
the operators and thereby contribute 
ably to the safer use of our streets. 


Licuts 


The lights carried on vehicles should 
be given careful thought, because at 
present there is such an abuse of dif- 
ferent colored lights to be seen on 
approaching vehicles as to create confu- 
sion, not only in the minds of pedes- 
trians, but with other vehicles traveling 
in the opposite direction. Simplicity 
in the scheme of lights is the first and 
great consideration. Only one color of 
light should be visible from the front of 
the vehicle, and. that the white light. 

The use of red lights, to be seen from 
the front of the vehicle, should not only 
be discouraged but prohibited. The 
use of the green light to the front should 
be equally prohibited. Green light 
throughout our traffic system is sup- 
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posed to mean a clear course, an open 
thoroughfare, and no other use of the 


light should be permitted. On motor ` 


buses, motor trucks and taxicabs, where 
lights are used to designate routes or 
public service vehicles, the white light 
should be used. If it is necessary to 
indicate the extreme left side of the 
body of a motor bus, or a motor truck, 
some combination of white light can be 
effectively used and should be used. 

The lights carried on the rear of a 
vehicle should be as simple as possible 
and made to conform with the general 
code of colors. The red tail light can, 
if desired, be placed at the extreme left 
rear to indicate body width and also to 
give some indication as to whether the 
vehicle is a motor bus or truck. Under 
no circumstances should the green 
light, to indicate body width or as part 
of a stop signal, be permitted. For the 
stop signal there is the possibility of 
using an additional red light, which is 
very effective, and also the yellow 
light, which is generally accepted as a 
caution signal. 

Small parking lights on the fenders 
are not only desirable but highly com- 
mendable, in that they indicate the 
maximum extreme of the vehicle, and 
no vehicles should be permitted to park 
after sunset, even on moonlight nights, 
without some light showing in both 
directions. 


BRAKES 


In framing regulations relating to 
motor vehicle equipment the subject of 
attention to brakes should not be over- 
looked. While accident reports gener- 
ally show few accidents due to faulty 
brakes, it is nevertheless a fact that too 
frequently brakes are not given the at- 
tention they should have. In the past 
five years more attention and quite 
considerable progress has been made 
-toward better brakes, but much more 
remains to be done. The fact that the 
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‘holding factor of many brakes is re- ' 


duced for a time when wet, is a matter. 
that makes the brake question all the 
more important. _ 

The careful, thoughtful driver almost 
invariably tests the brakes as soon as 
the vehicle is out of the garage. This 
is insisted upon by many of the best op- 
erators of fleets of motor trucks, motor 
buses, and taxicabs, and should be in- 
sisted upon, if possible, with every op- 
erator of a motor vehicle. Not’ only 
would it be a warning of the condition 
of the brakes, but it would keep the 
brakes in the consciousness of the oper- 
ator much the same as the supply of 
gasoline is in his consciousness today. 
If possible there should be at least one 
time in the year when brakes are offici- 
ally passed upon, if for no other reason 
than for the fact that it would be a fac- 
tor in focussing the attention of every 
motorist on this most important subject. 

It is possible that street-side service 
stations that now give service by way of 
chassis lubrication will take up the 
question of brake attention. Today 
the service station attendant, after 
supplying the necessary gasoline, asks 
about oil, water, and sometimes chassis 
lubrication or spring lubrication, but 
never asks about the brakes. 

The use of the muffler cut-out on the 
streets should not only be discouraged 
but prohibited because of the unneces- 
sary noise. The cut-out is very desir- 
able in the garage for testing purposes, 
and its being fitted to the vehicle is de- 
sirable in many ways, but the abuse of 
it on the streets, and frequently as a 
signal, should not be tolerated. 


CONCLUSION 


The time is not far distant when au- 
tomatic windshield wipers will be re- 
quired by law in practically all parts of 
the country just as mirrors, horns and 
headlights are required today. The ` 
rear signal is not only an essential but a 
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' great safety factor, and while all of the 
new vehicles are equipped with such, or 


nearly so, there are many vehicles on | 


the streets not so equipped. 

The equipment of a motor vehicle has 
progressed almost steadily during the 
past five years, and each year will reg- 
ister some little advance in this field. 
The vehicle manufacturer so keenly 
recognizes the merchandising value of 
such equipment that he is sure to keep 
advancing from season to season. 

Anti-theft locks of very many differ- 
ent kinds are in use, but it is almost im- 
possible to fit any lock that does not 
admit of being tampered with and the 
vehicle stolen. Some ridiculous regu- 
lations have been attempted in different 
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cities by way of approving signal de- 
vices of one kind or another that would 
attract the police in case a vehicle is be- 
ing stolen. Generally these have been 
so unsatisfactory that they have been 
short-lived. 

Some very definite improvements 
have been made by way of anti-theft 
number plates for the engine or dash of 
the car. It is possible that some num- 
ber plate, with particular merit, may 
come in for general adoption, but it 
should be kept in mind that more fac- 
tors than car locks or license plates 
enter into the matter of vehicle theft. 
Very frequently laws governing regis- 
trations and vehicle transfers are 
important factors. 


The Problem of the Standing Vehicle 


By Haroun S. Borrennem 
Editor, The American City 


T his own store door, Merchant A 
benefits only by to traffic. Every- 
where else in his trade territory, facili- 
ties for through traffic in his direction 
have a direct bearing on his prosperity. 
But in this same region’ are located 
_ Merchants B to Z, each of whom is in- 
terested in attracting a maximum of 
traffic to his store door, but feels. little 
concern for facilitating traffic to the 
door of Merchant A. The conflict of 
these warring interests lies at the root 
of ‘the problem of the standing vehicle. 
As in many another problem of mod- 
ern city life, a solution would be reached 
more speedily if we could eliminate 
selfishness from human nature, and re- 
place conflict with coöperation. But, 
- as is also true of these other problems, 
a kindly willingness to see things 


through the other fellow’s eyes will not — 


suffice; there must be the scientific ap- 
proach which will substitute real in- 
sight into the problem for a mere point 
of view about it. 

It was for these reasons that The 
American City undertook some months 
ago, with the coöperation of a group of 
city planners and traffic consultants, 


to draft a set of principles which might’ 


aid municipal officials and business 
men in formulating local policies as 
to the parking and storage of auto- 
mobiles, and the facilitation of street 
traffic and transportation. In sug- 
gesting this study these two questions 
were propounded: 

(a) Must our expanding cities look 
forward to constantly growing expend- 
itures of staggering amounts for street 
widenings, sidewalk arcades, elevated 
and underground traffic ways, and 


other devices for permitting more and 
more automobiles to move—and park— 
in downtown business streets? 

(b) On the other hand, can our pro- 
gressive business men no longer build 
big retail shops, theatres and other 
structures where the crowds congre- 
gate, with reasonable expectation that 
the city will somehow make it possible 
for their customers to continue to ar- 
rive—and park—by automobile? 

A statement of principles built up by 
The American City, with the advice— 
and, in most cases, the consent—of the 
collaborators! is here embodied in the 
paragraphs set in italic type; the rest of 


‘the present article comprises comments 


or additional data from various sources 
which may serve either to fortify the 
recommendations made or to Bienes 
other points of view. 


Tue PRIMARY PURPOSE or STREETS 


1. Streets are primarily provided for 
general public use as lines of communi- 
cation for pedestrians and for the trans- | 
portation of persons and merchandise; 
and the rights of the different classes of 
traffic to unlimited use of the streets, in- 
cluding the right to park, are subject to 
the public and civic welfare. 


1 Those who codperated in formulating this 
body of doctrine were George B. Ford, E. P. 
Goodrich, Robert Whitten, Lawson Purdy, and 
the Beeler Organization, New York; Harland - 
Bartholomew, St. Louis; Miller McClintock, the 


“Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 


Harvard University; J. Rowland Bibbins, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter Jackson, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Delos F. Wilcox, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Sidney J. Williams, Chicago, and the Domestic 
Commerce Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tur PROBLEM OF THE STANDING VEHICLE 


In American and English law the- 


right of the state to keep its highways 
free for traffic has as one of its most 


notable precedents a judicial utterance . 


made in 1812 by the great jurist, Ellen- 
borough, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
It was in the case of Rex v. Cross, in 
which the defendant was indicted for 
allowing his coaches to remain an un- 
reasonable time in the public street. 
The Court said: “Every unauthorized 
obstruction of a highway to the annoy- 
ance of the king’s subjects is a nuisance. 
The king’s highway is not to be used as 
a stable yard.” This authority has 
been repeatedly quoted with approval 
in American courts, including the New 
York case of Cohen v. Mayor, 113 N. Y. 
532-535, in which Judge Peckham said: 


The primary use of the highway is for the 
purpose of permitting the passing and re- 
passing of the public, and it is entitled to 

, unobstructed and unoccupied use of the en- 
tire width of the highway for that purpose, 
under temporary exceptions for deposits for 
building purposes and to load and unload 
wagons, and to receive and take away prop- 
erty for or in the interest of the owner of the 
adjoining premises, which it is not now nec- 
essary to more specifically enumerate. 


One reason for the present chaotic 
condition of traffic laws and ordinances 
is the fact that the problem, as accen- 
tuated by the automobile, is a very new 
one. As recently as 1916 Henry C. 
Wright, then a member of the Mitchel 
- administration in New York, was able 
to write, in a treatise on city govern- 
ment, that “‘cities of less than 200,000 
population seldom have traffic conges- 
tion that requires regulation.” Verily 
we advance—as rapidly as the conges- 
tion generated by our “progress” will 
permit. 


UNLIMITED ParKinc—WHEN AND 
WHERE 


2. Unlimited parking may properly be 
allowed at all times in all business dis- 
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tricts where it does not cost the traveling 
public more than it saves those who park, 
nor interfere with the expeditious move- 
ment and safety of street traffic, and with 
reasonable access of vehicles to the curb. 

Strictly interpreted, this will mean an 
end to unlimited parking on all impor- 
tant shopping streets, as well as in front 
of hotels and theatres; for the saving in 
time or convenience to the few who can 
find space to park on busy thorough- 
fares is greatly outbalanced by the dan- 
gers and disadvantages to others. For 
example: 

(a) Unrestricted parking prevents 
the cars of prospective shoppers from 
having free access to the curb, and also 
handicaps seriously the unloading of 
trucks and delivery wagons. 

(b) Parking adds greatly to the dan- 
ger of accidents to pedestrians, who are 
prone to dart out from the side of a 
parked vehicle in front of an oncoming 
car. 

(c) Parked cars are a hindrance to 
the rapid and safe passage of fire-fight- 
ing apparatus through the streets, and 
are an exceedingly serious menace when 
they have been left locked in front of 
property on which a fire breaks out. 

(d) Parking space theoretically pro- 
vided for customers is too often monop- 
olized by the cars of the owners or em- 
ployes of the ‘store itself, or of other 
nearby merchants. 

Warning against two particularly ob- 
jectionable methods of parking is voiced 
in a letter to The American City from 
Sidney J. Williams, director of the Pub- 
lic Safety Division of the National 
Safety Council: 


J feel that special attention should be di- 


ected to the evils of double parking and 


parking opposite a loading zone on a street 
of ordinary width where such practice 
either interferes with the movement of 
traffic, or leads drivers to drive through the 
loading zone. Under “parking” I mean 
here to include even the most temporary 
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stopping of a vehicle to load or unload pas- 
sengers or goods. Not only should double 
parking, and parking opposite or near a 
loading zone, be strictly prohibited, but any 
tendency to such parking should be taken to 
indicate that the parking restrictions in that 
‘block should be made more strict, so that 
there will always be room at the curb to 
stop for the loading and unloading of ‘pas- 
sengers or material. 


Too little thought is ordinarily given 
to the value of the space occupied on 
a street by a parked car. It would 


doubtless be fair to figure the surface of ` 


a street as worth fully as much per 


square foot as the front of the abutting 


property. As a mere matter of eco- 
nomics, ought'the municipality to allow 
its citizens to use this valuable space 
without-compensation if such use is 
to the detriment of other citizens? 


AIDS To Trarric SAFETY AND 
FACILITATION 


3. Asvehicular trafficdensity increases, 
every reasonable effort should be made to 
expedite movement and make it more safe, 
by the use of pavement markings, traffic 
signs and signals, the designation of one- 
way and “through” streets, the employ- 
ment of adequately trained traffic officers, 
and other aids to traffic safety and facili- 
tation; and traffic ordinances and parking 

' regulations should give récognition to the 
manifold interests represented by public 
transportation vehicles. 

As the various methods of expediting 
traffic enumerated in the foregoing par- 
agraph are covered by other writers in 
this issue of the ANNALS, I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss this phase of the sub- 
ject, except to offer one observation. 
Many estimates have been made in lo- 
cal traffic surveys as to the economic 
cost of congestion on the highways, and 
there has often been the naive inference 
that, by such palliatives as are suggested 

- in the foregoing paragraph, traffic will 
be speeded up to such an extent that 
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-the inconvenience and expense of 


traffic delays will largely disappear. 
But the fact seems too often to be over- 


. looked or ignored that these very de- 


vices act as a magnet to draw more au- 
tomobiles to streets where traffic has 
thus been made, for the time being, 
more safe and speedy. The real re- 
sult, therefore, after a short interval of 
readjustment, will ordinarily be a 
larger volume of traffic on the streets 
rather than any great increase in aver- 
age speed of travel. In other words, 
traffic signs, signals and pavement 
markings are to be recommended as 
aids to handling more cars per hour, or 
the same number of cars with greater 
safety, but not in the long run as de- 
creasing the need for keeping the streets 
as free as possible from standing vehi- 


` eles. 


In comment on the clause in para- 
graph 3 which urges proper recognition 
of the interests represented by public 
transportation vehicles, Walter Jackson, 
fare and bûs consultant, writes: 


To appreciate the extent to which the 
parked automobile has become a parasite on 
the streets, consider the howl of execration 
that goes up if a trolley car is parked on a 
siding! One of my clients spent many 
thousands of dollars to comply with public 
clamor against a maximum layover of three 
minutes on the very same block where two 
score automobiles were and still are parked 
all day long. 

The personal machine uses up so much of 
the street area in proportion to its passen- ` 
gers that those who simply must enjoy such 
exclusiveness ought to pay for it in the form 
of garage fees, Merchants who encourage 
parking are surely shortsighted. Not more 
than two or three autos bringing hardly six 
customers will block off the view of their 
show windows from pedestrians on the oppo- 
site side and from persons riding by. On 
the other hand, one trolley car or bus will 
deposit twenty customers at their doors 
every few minutes'and not linger a second 
longer than the interchange of passengers 
requires. Only the public utility transport 
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vehicle leaves the merchant’s curbs free for 
loading and unloading his goods. 

Mr. Jackson might also have called 
attention to the howl of execration 
which would go up if street cars were 
run by gasoline and were allowed to 
fill their tanks on the public highway. 
But many cities continue to tolerate the 
filling station on the edge of the street 
for the service of private automobiles. 
Here, at least, public sentiment is de- 
manding the curbing of the curb pump 
with an insistence which is resulting in 
the increasing use of the “drive-in” 
type of service station. 


LIMITATION OR ABOLITION OF 
PARKING 


4. The right to move a car is superior 
to the right to store a car on the public 
ways, and when or where parking causes 
a net economic loss to the public through 
hindrance to safe and convenient travel, 
there should be limitation—or in extreme 
cases, at certain hours, total abolition—of 
parking, both commercial and private. 
In some cities the complete prohibition 
during certain hours of private motor and 
horse-drawn vehicles from congested down- 
town districts, and limitation of commer- 
cial vehicles to consolidated service, is to 
be regarded as an ultimate possibility. 

The “squatters” who monopolize 
curb space in the downtown business 
district during the entire business day 
have brought forcibly to the fore, as 
someone has suggested, the problem— 
not unknown in this country—of con- 
tending with “ squatters’ rights.” For- 
tunately, such rights on the highways 
have not become “vested,” and the 
municipality can enforce any reason- 
able regulations to prevent the obstruc- 
tion of public thoroughfares. 

Perhaps the most simple and prac- 
ticable first step is an ordinance pro- 
hibiting all downtown parking between 
8 and 9:30 in the morning and 4:30 to 
6 in the evening—or during whatever 
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hours, in any city, the bulk of the em- 


` ployes in the business district go to and 


from their work. This has the double 
advantage -of keeping the business 
streets free from parked cars during the 
period when they are carrying their 
peak loads, and also of preventing the 
merchants and their employes from 
parking their own cars in space which 
ought to be available for the cars of their 
customers. During the rest of the day 
a time limit for parking may be set— 
though, as Miller McClintock points 
out in his discussion of “Recent Devel- 
opments in Street Traffic Relief and 
Control,” in The Municipal Index for 
1927, so far as is known, no police de- 
partment has as yet been able to devise 
a method which makes possible con- 
tinued enforcement of parking regula- 
tions without the use of a larger person- 
nel than is justifiable; and, at best, time 
limits do not materially affect the traffic 
capacity of the roadway. 

` In a progress report submitted at the 
1927 convention of the National High- 
way Traffic Association, as chairman of 
its Committee on Parking Regulations, 
Roger L. Morrison, associate professor 
of Highway Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, suggested that in fix- 
ing the length of time a car: may be 
parked, it is unwise to make the limit 
so short as to encourage the moving of 
vehicles from one parking place to an- 
other in the immediate vicinity. Mr. 
Morrison also advocated the reserva- 
tion of spaces in congested districts, 
probably at the end of each block, for 
very short time parking to facilitate the 
delivery of packages and the perform- 
ing of other short errands which com- 
monly cause double parking. This is 
in line with the so-called loading zone 
regulation, in use in Los Angeles for 
several years past, which eliminates the 
necessity for double-line parking but - 


. does not, of course, give to moving 


traffic any part of the street surface 
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which is at present used for parking. 
The recently proposed Chicago code 
provides that: 


During the times specified herein it shall 
be unlawful for an operator to stand a pas- 
senger vehicle for a period of time longer 
than is necessary for the loading and unload- 
ing of passengers, providing such loading or 
unloading shall not consume more than 
three minutes; nor for an operator to stand 
any commercial vehicle for a period of time 
longer than is necessary to load, unload and 
deliver materials, provided that the loading, 
unloading and delivery of materials shall 
not consume more than thirty minutes . . . 
in any loading zone. 


The growing popularity of motor 
‘ buses for suburban and interurban 
travel has added another difficult ques- 
tion to the long list of parking prob- 
lems. In New York City an order has 
been issued by Police Commissioner 
Warren, requiring all passenger motor 
carriers entering the city to provide 
off-street private terminals prior to the 
opening of The Holland Vehicular 
Tunnel in October. This order was 
sent to eighty-four motor carriers 


operating a total of some five hundred . 


buses. Sight-seeing buses, however, 
were not included in the order. 

As a safety measure, the prohibition 
of parking on the main traveled por- 
tions of rural highways demands legal 
sanction, which it is gradually receiving. 
Minnesota’s new traffic code, for exam- 
ple, adopted by the 1927 Legislature, 
provides that no person shall leave any 
vehicle standing, whether attended or 
not, upon the paved or improved or 
main traveled portion of any highway, 
outside a municipality, when it is prac- 
ticable to park it off the paved or main 
traveled portion of the road. Then it 
adds: 


In no event shall any person leave stand- 
ing any vehicle upon any highway unless a 
clear and unobstructed width of not less 
than fifteen feet upon the main traveled por- 
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tion of said highway opposite such standing 
vehicle shall be left free for passage of other 
vehicles thereon, nor unless a clear view of 
such vehicle may be obtained from a dis- 
tance of 200 feet in each direction upon such 
highway. 


THE ATTITUDE or RETAIL 
MERCHANTS 

The most active and determined op- 
position to restricted parking is apt to 
come from the merchants who in the 
long run would be most benefited by it. 
Many retailers have an exaggerated 
idea of the business they would lose— 
and underestimate greatly the business 
they would gain—if unrestricted park- 
ing were abolished. Much has been 
done to clarify this problem by the Do- 
mestie Commerce Division of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce, 
in the publication last year of a 52-page 
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PERCENTAGE OF STORES INDICATING INTERFER- 
ENCE Wira Business BY Vesicorar Trarric 
CONGESTION, AND THE Cuier Facrors Causine 
Tsar CONGESTION, as REPORTED BY 1426 

MERCHANTS 


It is interesting to note from this that most 
stores reported the chief cause of vehicular-traffic 
congestion to be faulty traffic regulations. Va- 
rious forms of traffic regulation have perhaps 
aided the problem more than anything else, but 
there is still much to be done. Problems incident 
to traffic regulations, as a cause, are said to be 
the. result of the following: unenforced regula- 
tions, unnecessary regulations, misfitted regula- 
tions, and insufficient regulations 


(For population figures of the four groups of 
cities, see. Table 1) 
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pamphlet on Vehicular Traffic Conges- 
tion and Retail Business. This study, 
which was based on expressions of opin- 
ion by 1426 merchants in 841 cities and 
towns, showed a growing recognition of 
the need for some restriction on park- 
ing and a general belief that the length 
of parking time should coincide with 
the length of a shopping period. The 
question then becomes, “What is the 
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length of areasonable shopping period?” 
On this subject 1057 stores reported 
their experience. Classifyingall periods 
under the following five general periods, 
of less than one-half hour, one-half to 
one hour, one hour, one to two hours, 
and two hours or more, it is found that 
the average shopping periods in all re- 
porting stores in the four groups of 
cities is as shown in the following table: 


TABLE I—Averace Suorrine Tr in Cities in tae Four Grours 
(Per Cent of Stores) 














ÅVERAGE SHOPPING Tram IN Crris IN Grove I 
(Based on 195 Replies from Cities Over 200,000 in Population) 














Stores a lI% to 1 | 1 Hour | 1to2 |2 Hours 
Kind of Store Report- ¥ Hour Hour Hours | or More 
. ing |”? 7 % % % % 

Dry goods... 0... .c0ceeeceeees ieee - 4T 11 36 23 15 15 
Hardware... ...... ce cece cece cece eens 8 15 25 0 0 0 
Clothing ins E EEE esees's 36 75 14 i 0 0 
Grocery as a He steed EE 9 89 11 0 0 0 
SOC iis Sede adie des hada 26 46 50 4 0 0 
Drago e a Soe E EN ANDS 19 95 5 0 0 0 
Jewelry... 6. cece cece eee ee seswieiste,' 28 75 25 0 0 0 
Furniture... 0.0.0... ccc cece cece eee eee 22 23 50 23 4 0 





AVERAGE SHOPPING Time IN Crries In Group IL 
(Based on 135 Replies from Cities 50,000 to 200,000 in Population) 








Kind of Store 
ing 
Dry goods e ido sie dete teas ee aue eines 57 
Hardware: . 0.6. ..0002 cc: 0.edabeeeees 21 
Clothing ee nar tens Eae enra 10 
Shoe sea eieae o aO E AE 47 





Lto 2 |2 Hours 


Hour 


9 0 
100 0 0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
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TABLE J—Averace SHOPPING Time IN Cirres IN THE Four Groups—Continued 
ÅVERAGE SHOPPING Time In Crttes IN Group II l 
(Based on 265 Replies from Cities 10,000 to 50,000 in Population) 
Stores es 44 to 1 | 1 Hour | 1to2 |2 Hours 
Kind of Store Report- \4 Hour Hour Hours | or More 
ing |? oe" | % | % | % | % 
Dry goods.......0....cccceceeeeeees 86 42 50 6 1 1 
Hardware... 0.0.00... cc cece cece eee 89 98 1. 1 0 0 
Clothing. 3-856 eect eke chased ie aes 9 67 33 0 0 0 
Shoe f eea ie cess e tears eee E EEE 81 67 30 2 1 0 
7 ÀvERAGB SHoprine Time in Cities m Group IV m 
. (Based on 462 Replies from Incorporated Places 2,500 to 10,000 in Population) 
Les: 1 
Stores Tha. 4% to 1 | 1 Hour lto? 2 Hours 
Kind of Store Report- | ; Hour or More 
in 14 Hour % x, Hours o% 
g y 0 ‘0 % ‘0 
Dry goods... . 0. cece eee eee e senesi 73 60 32 7 0 Il 
Hardware........... RA TEA ` 307 90 9 5 0 5 
Clothing ae, vetiia ss iaceeet Gt ese eed, tee es 8 95 25 0 0 0 
Shoes 3. Sieve Eees onan cote EINES Th. 72 QT 1 0 ‘0 


It.is evident that the shopping period is 
longest where there is more traffic conges- 
tion and at the same time less opportunity 
for a long parking time privilege. 


In commenting on the foregoing 
table the Domestic Commerce Division 
says: 

It will be noted that the majority of all - 


recorded stores reported the average shop- The merchants were asked also to ex- 


ping period to be less than one-half hour and 
that this is true to a greater extent as cities 
decrease in size. The longer shopping peri- 
ods of one hour or more are found to occur 
in the largest cities and are almost negligible 
in cities of less than 50,000 in population. 


press their preference for length of time 
of limited parking, or to state whether 
they favored unlimited parking or no 
parking. To these inquiries 1154 re- 
plies were received, as follows: 


TABLE Il—Parxine REGULATIONS FAVORED BY MERCHANTS IN THE Four GROUPS or Crries 
, 








No 








Group Stores Limited Parking Unlimited 
Reporting Parking | Parking . 

Total | Less Than |1 Hour/1 to 2.| 2 Hours 

1 Hour Hours| or More 
% % % | % % 7% % 
Group I........... 219 95 38 55 6 6 4 1 
Group IT - 159 96 46 46 2 6 1 3 
Group TII...:...... 287 82 36 45 8 11 18 0 
Group IV.......... 489 35 39 37 3 21 65 0 
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The number of customers shopping 
by automobiles is apt to be overesti- 
mated by the merchants, especially in 
the larger cities. In Miller McClin- 
tock’s recent Chicago study, the results 
of which are embodied in the 300-page 
Report of the Metropolitan Street Traffic 
Survey of Chicago (published by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce), 
elaborate investigations were made to 
find if curb parking supplied a substan- 
tial part of the patronage of retail 
stores, or if this had a negligible con- 
nection with retail business. Mer- 
chants assisted in this survey by inter- 
viewing their customers. Of 96,000 
store patrons interviewed in the Loop 
stores, only about 8 per cent come to 
the district in automobiles and but 1.57 
per cent park their cars at the curb. 
The remainder of the automobile pa- 
trons come in chauffeur-driven cars, or 
store them in off-street spaces. 


Taree CONSTRUCTIVE METHODS 
oF RELIEF 


5. If the active and impartial enforce- 
ment of regulations such as those suggested 
in paragraph 4—and the alternative of 
intolerable congestion in the streets—are 
considered by business men to be to the 
disadvantage of business in certain dis- 
tricts, an attempt should be made to solve 

. the problem by one or more of three meth- 
ods: 

(a) By the provision or improvement 
of by-pass routes for through traffic, if 
congestion on the downtown streets is due 
in a considerable degree to traffic which 
has no need to be in the district under con- 
sideration; such by-pass routes to be de- 
signed, wherever economically justifiable, 
with separated grades to permit uninter- 
rupted flow of traffic; ` 

(b) By the provision of storage garages 
or other off-the-street parking and loading 
facilities on private property, by the busi- 
ness interests affected, at their own ex- 
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pense, and with a low rate of charge to 
their customers; 

(c) By the widening, arcading, or 
double-decking of existing downtown 
streets—only to such an extent, however, 
as property owners on these streets are 
willing to pay, by benefit assessments 
(payable over a period of years) for so 
much of the land and construction costs as 
may be for their benefit; the principle be- 
ing recognized that if the city as a whole 
were required to pay the cost of congested- 
district street widening, arcading or 
double-decking, the building of by-pass 
routes would ordinarily be a much wiser 
expenditure of municipal funds. 

In these three proposals we begin to 
attack some of the basic relationships 
of the parking problem to the much 
bigger and broader problem of city 
planning and zoning. Even more fun- 
damental would be an attack on the 
evils of street congestion by much more 
drastic limitations of building heights 
and of density of population than our 
larger cities have as yet adopted. The 
opinion is gaining ground among city 
planners that cities not having subways 
or elevated railroads—and what city 
wants either?—would be wise to limit 
buildings to a maximum height equiva- 
lent to the width of the street on which 
they face. Exceptions might be made 
where the setback-volume principle is 
adopted, under which regulation is by 
bulk, figured in cubical contents, rather 
than by height. 

A simple and rational application of 
this cubical contents principle to most 
business districts of cities would be to 
allow no building to be erected to a 
height greater than the width of its 
street, unless by provisions of yards, 
courts, or setbacks the cubical contents 
of the building are kept down to a bulk 
not exceeding the area of the lot multi- 
plied by the width of the street; inner 
courts not opening on streets, alleys, or 
yards to be considered as parts of the 
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cubical contents of the building. For 
cities of less than 20,000 population 
even this proposal—which may seem 
drastic to the larger cities—will permit 
a needlessly intensive use of the land, 
and a flat limitation of from three to six 
stories for business and office buildings 
may prove acceptable for many years 
to come. It should be added that it is 
not merely the comparatively small 
number of skyscrapers which cause an 
acute traffic problem, but the too inten- 
sive use of land for apartment houses. 
It is to be hoped that most American 
cities will soon follow the lead of the few 
which are now regulating effectively, 
under zoning ordinances or building 
codes, the number of families which 
may be housed per acre. 

In some cities the municipality itself 
has attempted to relieve street con- 
gestion by providing parking space on 
public property, or garage space in 
public buildings. Sometimes there is 
available for this purpose a building site 
which the city is not yet ready to use, or 
waterfront space not needed for other 
purposes. As a rule, however, sound 
public policy would seem to require that 
off-the-street automobile storage be 
left to private enterprise, or that when 
undertaken by the municipality fees be 
charged sufficient to cover an adequate 
return on the value of the land plus the 
cost of supervision. 

An interesting example is the Union 
Market and Garage Building recently 
erected by the city of St. Louis, at a 
cost of $1,275,000, on land valued at 
about $750,000. The lower floors of 
this building are occupied by a public 
market and the three upper floors are 
operated twelve hours a day as a public 
garage for the storage of automobiles. 
Special mention should also be made 
of the new State Office Building now 
under construction in Albany, N. Y., in 
which State Architect SullivanW. Jones 
has made provision for parking official 
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cars in the basement of the structure 
with ramps leading to the parking 
spaces from the rear of the building. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR THE FUTURE 


6. All future department stores, thea- 
tres, tall office buildings, and other busi- 
ness structures catering to large numbers 
of customers or tenants should be built, 
therefore, only with a knowledge by the 
owner that he must either provide space 
himself for loading and unloading of mer- 
chandise and for storage of his customers’, 
tenants’, and employes’ cars; or depend 
on the trade and services of persons who 
travel by foot or public conveyance; or es- 
tablish branch shops, banks, neighbor- 
hood theatres, etc., outside of the congested 
centers, in areas properly zoned and so 
planned that there will be free circulation 
with ample parking space and a segrega- 
tion of trucking and delivery by means of 
alleys or otherwise. 

The providing of off-street facilities 
for storage of the automobiles of cus- 
tomers or tenants and for loading and 
unloading of merchandise has already 
become a reality in a growing list of cit- 
ies. In Chicago, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, Toledo, and other cities, office 
buildings have recently been erected in 
which storage space is provided for the 
cars of tenants. Hotels and depart- 
ment stores in increasing numbers are 
providing garage space, in their own or 
nearby buildings, for their guests and 
shoppers. 

On this subject the above-mentioned 
report of the Department of Commerce 
says: 


Efforts on the part of the merchants to 
adjust store service to meet the need for 
parking space have taken the form of garage 
service, outdoor parking-area service, bus 
service, and chauffeur service. Eighty of 
these services have been reported in the 
present survey. A few are principally 
means of relieving the customer’s mind from 
anxiety in respect to parking regulations; 
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others are part of an advertising program. 
Most of them, however, do considerable to 
relieve traffic congestion. This survey in- 
dicates that parking services offered by mer- 
chants remove from the streets more than a 
million cars annually. 


Provipine Orr-StreEet FACILITIES 
BY VOLUNTARY AGREEMENT 
OR BY Law 


Writing in System for May, 1927, on 
“Controlling Traffic to Speed Up Busi- 
ness” Miller McClintock expresses the 
opinion that: 

No retailer should construct a building to 
house his business without complete pro- 
vision for receipt and ‘loading of merchan- 
dise entirely within the structure. He must 
stop competing with his prospective cus- 
tomers on the streets. Incidental benefits 
accruing from interior loading in the way of 
greater safety for goods, better protection 
from the elements, and more efficient han- 
dling of merchandise will assist in carrying 
the outlay involved. 


Discussing the importance of more 
adequate intown terminal facilities, in 
the same article, Dr. McClintock says: 


In the larger cities of the country, there 
are today more than 100 parking services 
offered by merchants or by groups of mer- 
chants. These facilities range from small 
outdoor parking lots, where merchants have 
an agreement with operators for the care of 
customer’s cars, to large-capacity modern 
garages, owned and operated by merchants. 

Boston shows an unusual variety and 
progress in customer parking service. 
Through the Retail Trade Board about 100 
stores have developed a codperative garag- 
ing plan.2. The Board has entered into an 
agreement with commercial garage owners 
whereby, during the morning hours, cus- 
tomers may park without charge, and in 
the afternoon at a reduced rate. 

Another retail group and many individ- 
ual merchants have entered into agreements 
for customer space in the recently com- 
pleted Motor Mart Garage. While the 


2 “Details of the Board’s plan were given in 
“Where Can the Shopper Park His Car?” in 
System, for May, 1926. 
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agreements vary somewhat, the principle is 
that if the claim check is stamped by the 
merchant, the owner may reclaim his car 
without cost. The garage, in turn, bills the 
merchant. 


These movements in various cities 
are being stimulated, no doubt, not 
only by a desire to attract trade to ex- 
isting downtown streets, but as a means 
of overcoming in some degree the trend 
towards the development of neighbor- 
hood shopping and amusement centers 
in outlying sections. 

In Pittsburgh, as this article is being 
written, there is under consideration a 
proposal to require by law that parking 
and loading space be included in or ad- 
jacent to new large buildings in the 
main business districts of the city. On 
this subject Burton W. Marsh, traffic 
engineer of the city of Pittsburgh, 
writes: 

Of course, builders are gradually forced to 
the realization that they must make such 
provisions, but it seems to me that there is 
too much lag in the coming of this realiza- 
tion. ‘Therefore, perhaps, mainly with the 
idea of attracting wide attention and dis- 
cussion on the subject, but yet with the 
feeling that there is some reason for the 
idea, we are considering the possibility of an 
ordinance providing that after a specified 
date, all buildings over a certain minimum 
cubage shall make provision for loading and 
parking within their property lines. Of 
course, the problem arises as to what the 
minimum cubage for the building should be 
and as to how extensive provisions should be 
made. It may well be, for instance, that it 
would be reasonable to require a hotel to 
provide a considerably different amount of 
space for such purposes than an office 
building or a public utilities building. 


This Pittsburgh proposal has been an- 
ticipated in at least one other city, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., where in a zoning or- 
dinance passed October 31,1926, it is 
required that under certain conditions 
commercial establishments must pro- 
vide on their own land for parking in 
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connection with their own business. 
These provisions apply to some build- 
ings already erected and there are much 
stricter requirements for new subdivi- 
sion plans. — 

In Los Angeles the Eberle & Riggle- 
inan Economic Service issued on No- 
vember 22, 1926, a bulletin reporting the 
increases in downtown business corner 
lot values for the period from 1907 to 
1926 inclusive. 
average increase of nearly 400 per cent 
‘jin values in the twenty years, but 
points out the fact that while there have 
been large and rapid gains in the values 
of certain lots in the downtown busi- 
ness section of Los Angeles during these 
two decades, it is not so generally known 
that some of the values are less than 
they were twenty years ago. In con- 
trast, with this condition a study by the 
same statisticians, published May 30, 
1927, showed increases in values in eight 
neighborhood business districts of Los 
Angeles in the last ten years of from 433 
to 1450 per cent, the average for. the 
eight districts being over 800 per cent. 
It is to be hoped that in Los Angeles, 
and in the hundreds of other cities where 
downtown congestion is hastening the 
development of neighborhood centers, 
property owners and merchants will 
profit by the mistakes made in the sec- 
tions already built up, and encourage 
the reservation of ample space, by pub- 
lic and private initiative, for. street 
widening and for automobile parking 
and storage, while cheap land is still 
obtainable. 

Robert Whitten, city planning con- 
sultant, one of the collaborators in the 
statement of principles on which this 
chapter is based, expresses the opinion 
that there is an over-emphasis of the 
relation of the downtown business in- 
terests to the parking problem. Says 
Mr. Whitten: 

The main consideration should be that of 
maximum service and convenience to all 


This bulletin shows an ` 
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those who use the streets for a legitimate 
transportation purpose. This same mis- 
take of emphasis is often made in discussing 
street-car service.’ The routing of cars is 
discussed with reference to advantage or 
disadvantage to the large stores rather than 
with reference to the convenience of the car 
rider. ' 

It is to the interest of the public that ade- 
quate facilities be provided for each type of 
street transportation (private automobile, 
taxicab, street car, or bus) so that each 
agency will be able to supply that kind of 
service that it is best adapted to furnish. ` 
The private automobile is in most cities 
performing a highly important function. 
It is transporting people on numerous busi- 
ness and social trips with an advantage in 
time and convenience that cannot be ap- 
proached, within its special field, by any 
other agency. Reasonable opportunity for 
short-time stops is, of course, essential to the 
use of the private automobile in this way. 
Such use in most cities is so general that it 
becomes a matter of public convenience and 
necessity, not merely that of its effect on 
the business interests. 

Reasonable parking privileges are of di- 
rect advantage to automobile owners gener- 
ally and they should be called upon in 
largest measure to defray the cost of all im- 
proved traffic facilities, including the pro- 
vision of reasonable facilities for short-time 
stops. Through registration fees and gaso- 
line taxes the automobile users are building 
the state highways. They will have to 
stand still heavier burdens in order to cope 
with increasing congestion in the cities. 
It is decidedly to their interest to do this, as 
otherwise the large investment that they 
now have in private cars will become useless. 
The problem for most cities is not insuper- 
able. The construction of by-pass express 
roads and the creation of necessary parking 
facilities can be justified by the direct eco- 
nomic advantage to the users of these facil- 
ities. . 

A DELIBERATE POLICY oF 
DECENTRALIZATION ADVOCATED 

7. The foregoing statement of princi- 
ples is based on the growing body of opin- 
ton, among city planners and municipal 
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administrators, that congestion in the 
business centers of our great cities is a 
malady which cannot be cured by provid- 
ing facilities for greater congestion; that, 
in the public interest, every city must con- 
sider a deliberate policy for decentraliza- 
tion and the adoption of a plan for major 
street and transit developments with a fair 
division of cost between the city and the 
benefited property; and that thereafter 
projects primarily of local interest must 
be locally financed. 

Not only will a decentralized city 
afford greater comfort and safety to 
most of its inhabitants, but the major- 
ity of real estate owners will profit by a 
spreading-out of values, as against the 
piling-up of excessive values for the 
benefit .of a few in a highly congested 
center. Other business groups will 
profit also by making it possible for the 
maximum number of cars to travel in 
comfort on the streets. Automobile 
manufacturers, dealers, and service 
stations, for example, have a very defi- 
nite financial interest in the parking 
problem and in the prevention of too 
intensive use of the land by skyscrapers 
and apartment houses. There will ob- 
viously be a much larger market for 
automobiles if there is not too great 
congestion in the streets of our cities. 

The advocacy in paragraph 7 of a de- 
liberate policy of decentralization is 
considered by A. Heath Onthank, chief 
of the Domestic Commerce Division of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, as 
being of.such breadth that he cannot 
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subscribe to it. On this subject Mr. 
Onthank writes to The American City: 


In the study made by this Division and 
published as Vehicular Traffic Congestion 
and Retail Business, it was found that only 
the large cities are decentralizing and that 
the smaller and many of the medium-sized 
cities are still centralizing and will continue 
to do so for many years to come. In the 
latter cases, such a movement was for the 
most part distinctly to the advantage of 
these municipalities. It is doubtful if many 
of them will grow to the point where they 
should ever adopt a scheme of decentraliza- 
tion. That being the case, I do not believe 
it is wise to force them to consider such ac- 
tion at probably considerable expense. 


The chief question here seems to be 
as to how large a city must become be- 
fore a policy of decentralization is to be 
recommended. The answer, doubt- 
less, is in the lap of the gods—or in the 
brains of our scientists and the enter- 
prise of our captains of industry. Not 
the least important of these imponder- 
able factors may be the development of 
commercial aviation. Adequate space 
for airports will, as a rule, be found only 
in the fringes of our cities, and the 
traffic which these landing fields will 
ultimately attract—by air and sea and 
land—may hasten greatly the process 
of urban decentralization. And per- 
haps not many years will elapse before 
the editor of Tar ANNALS will be ask- 
ing some city planner to write a chapter 
on “The Problem of the Standing Air- 
plane.” Who knows? 


- Finding the Causes of Accidents 


By Siner J. WILLIAMS 
Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 


HAT is the cause of an auto- 

mobile accident? From the 
standpoint of the pedestrian the imme- 
diate and obvious cause is the auto- 
mobile. Going a little farther back, the 
cause is often stated as “carelessness” 
or “inattention” on the part of the 
driver or perhaps on the part of the 
pedestrian. Along with this there is 
frequently a violation of some written 
or unwritten rule of the road: excessive 
speed, driving on the wrong side of the 
street, making a turn in a faulty 
manner, failing to yield the right of 
way; or, on the part of the pedestrian, 
crossing against the traffic signal or in 
the middle of the block. Sometimes, 
though not very often, poor visibility 
(itself arising from any one of several 
factors) is a contributing cause; like- 
wise slippery pavements, snow or fog, 
defective brakes, or some other me- 
chanical failure. There are usually 
more than one, sometimes half a dozen 
such “causes” for one accident. And 
back of these there are still other con- 
siderations that enter in: the design 
and the condition of the roadway and 
of the street system in general; the 
methods of controlling traffic; the laws 
and the enforcement of them; and a 
host of personal characteristics—eye- 
sight, hearing, reaction time, and all 
the permanent or temporary conditions 
of mind or body which lead to “inat- 
tention” and “carelessness.” 

The cause of an accident is thus 
quite a complicated affair, which 
explains why the preventing of it is 
often so difficult. 

The problem, however, is perhaps 


not quite so complex when we look at - 
it in this light: nearly every accident 
(other than the rare cases of mechani- 
cal failure) occurs because some one or 
more persons, usually the driver, did 
not try hard enough to drive safely 
under the existing conditions. He took 
a chance. He had taken a similar 
chance often before, and had gotten 
away with it, but this time he did not 
get away with it. It is not contended 
that automobiling can or should be 
entirely divorced from chance taking, 
but it is certainly true that if every 
driver and every pedestrian would 
refrain from taking those chances 
which are obviously fraught with 
danger, the accident rate would imme- 
diately take a big tumble. 

From this point of view, good streets, 
good control systems, good cars and 
brakes, simply make safe driving easier. 
Good highways, well-lighted and well- 
controlled, are desirable because they 
make driving more convenient and 
more comfortable, but they do not 
prevent accidents if the element of 
personal caution is lacking. Many 
people can and do drive safely under 
the most adverse conditions, and many 
others can and do drive unsafely under 
the most favorable conditions. 

The most of us, of course, come 
somewhere in between. It is true that 
for these drivers who exercise a mod- 
erate degree of caution, the safety of 
the highway is increased by engineering 
improvements, proper control, and by 
a well-constructed and well-equipped 
vehicle. And it is true that we need to 
study, much more thoroughly than has 
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ever been done, the real causes under- 
lying the occurrence of automobile 
accidents, 


Sarery Campaigns Basen on Facts, 
Not Gursses 


A few examples will show how pro- 
foundly a knowledge of the facts of 
accidents must underlie any attempt to 
prevent those accidents. 

In a certain large city where over a 
hundred children are killed annually in 
traffic, a study of the records disclosed 
that nearly half of the fatal and serious 
accidents occurred in the block where 

ı the child was living and more than 
two-thirds were no further away than 
the next block; also that by far the 
greatest number occurred between 4 
and 8 P. m. These figures proved 
beyond question that the problem of 
traffic accidents to children in that 
city was a problem of the child playing 
in the immediate vicinity of his home, 
especially during the evening rush 
hour, and not a problem of transporting 
the child to and from school. 

~~- In comparing automobile accidents 
in various cities over a certain period 
it was found that in some cities more 

an 80 per cent of the persons killed 

pedestrians, while in other cities 

on Wg or 30 per cent were pedestrians. 

Of these pedestrian victims, in one 

city 61 per cent were children under 

15, while in another city only 22 per 
cent were children. 

Of all fatal accidents to children 
under five, more than half occur in the 
home and one-quarter on the street. 

.-Of*such accidents to children from five 
to fourteén, more than half occur on 
the street and only one-fifth in the 
home. 

Accident spot maps of cities usually 
show that serious traffic accidents are 
rare in the central business district, but 
frequent on the thoroughfares radiating 
from the business district and passing 
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through congested residential sections. 

Any public official or organizer 
desiring to reduce accidents in his com- 
munity, and having before him such 
facts as those just mentioned, would 
undoubtedly use them as the basis of 
his ‘program. They would largely 
influence his decision as to what street 
improvements to recommend, what 
legislation to promote, and what edu- 
cational activities to carry on. They 
would provide him in advance with 
ammunition to answer any charges 
that his proposals were impracticable 
or unnecessary. 

It is just as certain that any engi- 
neering, legislative, or educational 
remedies for accidents, not based on a 
knowledge of the facts, run a big risk 
of being unsound and of not producing 
the desired results. 

Yet despite these facts, which are so 
obvious as hardly to require statement, 
we have been and still are woefully 
ignorant of the facts of street accidents. 
Much safety effort has been based on 
“common knowledge” at the best, 
guesswork at the worst. Most safety 
workers have recognized this problem 
and have done their best to utilize such 
facts as were available, but all have 
recognized that with more complete 
information their work could be made 
more effective. For example, we do 
not know with any real definiteness 
just what results have been produced 
by the licensing and examination of 
drivers. Impartial engineers and stat- 
isticlans, examining such data as are 
available, have come to the conclusion 
that in general these laws do have a 
beneficial effect—but the opponents of 
such legislation are still able to claim 
that the statistical evidence is meager. 


Tae Sources or AccipENT 
INFORMATION 
The principal sources of information 
on the facts about accidents are: 
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1. Our well-developed system of 
death registration starting with local 
health officers and culminating in the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
The reports of the Census Bureau, and 
of even the best state and city health 
departments, are limited to fatal cases. 
This is a serious limitation, for several 
reasons, one of which is that the per- 
centage distribution of the non-fatal 
cases, as to type of accident, age of 
victim and other important circum- 
stances, is often quite different from 
the percentage distribution of fatalities. 
For example, one local study indicated 
that while the majority of fatal auto- 
mobile accidents occurred between 
intersections, the majority of all auto- 
mobile accidents occurred at intersec- 
tions. Conclusions based on fatalities 
only may be unsound. A second 
limitation{is that the Census Bureau 
mortality statistics indicate only the 
general fact that a certain number of 
persons have met death in automobile 
or other vehicular accidents. The 
victims are classified by age and by sex, 
but there is absolutely no information 
as to the causes or circumstances of the 
accident. 

2. The police department in every 
sizeable city collects some sort of 
information on street accidents. These 
police systems differ greatly as to the 
percentage of cases that are reported, 
the completeness of the reports, the 
value of the tabulations prepared by 
the department, and the use made of 
this information for preventive pur- 
poses. Some of the larger city police 
departments are now doing an excellent 
job on all these counts while in other 
cities the reports are valueless. 

8. In a very few states where the 
motor vehicle department has an 
efficient statistical bureau and a law 
requiring the reporting of all motor 
vehicle accidents, the reports of this 
state bureau are of the greatest value. 
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4. The insurance companies collect 
detailed reports on many thousands of 
automobile accidents, but with one or 
two exceptions this information has not 
yet been put to any public use. 

5. Unofficial organizations, usually 
local, have sometimes attempted to 
compile accident information from 
newspaper reports and other unofficial 
sources, but obviously under a large 
handicap. Such organizations have, 
however, frequently been very effective 
in encouraging the use of up to date 
methods by the local police depart- 
ment, and have assisted in interpreting 
and making practical use of the result- 
ing information. 


THE STANDARD ACCIDENT REPORTING 
SYSTEM 

The Statistics Cgnmittee of the 

National Safety Co1,,-l.in preparing 


its annual reports, as “dents in 
general, and automójes hts in 
particular, came to` jg lusion 
several years ago thay ld be 
necessary if progress was tt ide in 


accident prevention, to duù ) 
“traffic accident registration 1. area” of 
as many states and cities as possible, in 
which the facts of such accidents woyi 
be reported on a uniform basis, jy 

all deaths are now reported tthe 
Census Bureau from a “registration 
area” including nine-tenths of our 
population. It was felt that the only 
practicable sources for such reports 
were: (1) state motor vehicle depart- 
ments in states having such depart- 
ments, or where laws permitted the 
establishment of them; and (2) the city 
police departments in states without a 
motor vehicle department—the great 
majority at present. Accordingly the 
committee, whose membership includes . 
state and city officials engaged in this 
work as well as statisticians and traffic 
engineers, formulated the “Standard 
Accident Reporting System” for traffic 
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accidents. This system, after only two 
years of promotional work, is now used 
by the state of New York and by more 
t@in sixty other cities including Chi- 
», Detroit; and other important 
Wes, and covering in all more than 
ğer cent of our national population. 
a addition the states of Massachu- 
wotts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
have for several years produced excel- 
lent statistical reports on motor vehicle 
accidents which are largely compar- 
able with the data yielded by the 
“Standard System.” Under new legis- 
lation, it is expected that in January, 
1928, the standard system will be put 
into use in Pennsylvania, California, 
and perhaps other states. The addi- 
‘tion of these states and other cities will 
probably bring the “traffic accident 
registration area” up to about one-half 
the population of the United States. 

The adoption of the system, which 
follows closely thé recommendations of 
‘the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, has been hastened by 
the official endorsement of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police 
and the Accident Committee of the 
Highway Research Board. 

What information has this reporting 
system disclosed? Among other things 
we have found that 66 per cent of all 
persons killed in automobile accidents 
are pedestrians. Most of the remainder 
are drivers or passengers, although a 
few are riders of ‘bicycles or horse 
vehicles. Thirty per cent of all the 
victims are under fifteen years of age, 
and nearly all of these are pedestrians. 
Of: the persons receiving non-fatal 
injuries in 1926, 54 per cent were 
pedestrians, 41 per cent were occupants 
of a motor vehicle, and 5 per cent were 
riding on or in other vehicles. Any 
city or any state, comparing its own 
record with these and other national 
averages, can easily see, for example, 
whether its pedestrian problem is 
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greater or less than the average;. 
whether it has an unusually high 
percentage of accidents at railroad 
grade crossings, and whether it is 
particularly necessary to educate in 
safe habits those in any age group. 


TRAFFIC PEAKS AND ACCIDENT PEAKS 


Another type of information, so far 
available only for particular communi- 
ties, is the distribution of accidents over 
the different hours of the day, and 
especially the distribution of accidents 
in relation to the distribution of traffic 
flow. In the cities of Chicago and 
Grand Rapids data are available show- 
ing the percentages of traffic flow and 
of traffic accidents that take’ place 
during each hour of the day. The 
curves for the two cities show a striking 
similarity. In both, the accident curve 
crosses above the traffic curve at 4 P. M. 
—that. is, before 4 o’clock the number 
of accidents is smaller in proportion to 
the volume of traffic, but after 4 o’clock 
the number of ‘accidents is greater in 
proportion to the volume of traffic. In 
Chicago especially there is a peak of 
traffic at the morning rush hours, 8 to 
10 o’clock, but relatively few accidents 
oceur. The traffic in the evening rush 
hour, 5 to 6, is only slightly greater 
than in the morning, but the accidents 
are more than three times as many. 

Of equal interest is the relative 
accident liability of various classes of 
vehicles. From the data yielded by 
the cities using the Standard Reporting 
System, it is found that private pas- 
senger cars were involved in 69 per cent 
of all the motor vehicle accidents, 
whereas these cars constitute over 86 
per ‘cent of the total registration. 
Trucks and commercial vehicles were 
involved in 16 per cent of the accidents 
although they make up only 12 per cent 
of the registration. For taxicabs and 
buses, the figures are 13 per cent and 
one-half of 1 per cent respectively and 
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for motorcycles, 2 per cent and 1 per 
cent respectively. It is, of course, 
illogical to draw conclusions from these 
figures without taking into account the 
fact that the average taxicab, for 
example, covers a much greater daily 
mileage than the average private 
passenger car. An accurate estimate 
of this factor is one of the jobs that still 
remain for our statisticians. 


GETTING Ar THE REAL Causes 


The Standard Accident Reporting 
System also yields valuable informa- 
tion as to the circumstances surround- 
ing the accident. These circumstances 
are grouped under such headings as 
condition of vehicle, condition of road, 
what the motorist was doing, what the 
pedestrian was doing, weather, light, 
etc. In New York State during 1926 
out of nearly 36,000 pedestrians in- 
jured or killed, more than one-third 
were children playing or otherwise 
occupied in the street between inter- 
sections. The next largest classifica- 
tion, more than one-fourth of the total, 
was adults in the street between inter- 
sections—commonly termed “jay- 
walkers.” At intersections where there 
were no signals 7,857 persons were 
injured or killed in crossing; 1498 while 
crossing against the signal; and 741 
while crossing with the signal. The 
first and third of these items indicate 
carelessness or worse on the part of 
the motorist, while the second indicates 
even more serious error of the pedes- 
trian himself. The other items of this 
annual tabulation, which may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, at Albany, are equally enlight- 
ening. The other jurisdictions using 
the standard system or its equivalent 
are obtaining similar information as 
to the nature of their problems. 

A necessary part of any such statis- 
tical system is a series of spot maps on 
which the fatal and serious cases are 
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marked by pins or dots so as to show 
up the dangerous streets and inter- 
sections. If any one location is found 
to be having an epidemic of accide: 
the original reports thereof are 
sulted, and these often give the clu 
to the engineering or other reme 
needed. Street accident prevention 
partly a matter of general legislatio 
and general education, but it is also 
partly a matter of studying the specific 
places where accidents are happening, 
and the specific groups of people who 
are involved, and working out specific 
remedies to fit. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES NEEDED 


In the study of accident causes the 
final step—the study of the personal 
element—has yet to be taken. There 
is little doubt that some persons are 
more susceptible to accidents than 
others and that every one is more 
liable to accident at certain times than 
at others. In this field of individual 
susceptibility some elements, such as 
poor eyesight or hearing, are obviously 
a factor, though we do not yet know 
how large a factor they may be. Other 
elements, such as. those which con- 
stitute or cause “inattention,” have 
received little or no study, at least in 
connection with automobiles. Scien- 
tific men agree that there is vital need 
today for intense scientific study—a 
combination of the psychological, the 
physiological and the engineering—of 
the persons who are involved in serious 
or repeated accidents, or in serious or 
in repeated violations of traffic rules, 
to ascertain if possible whether there 
are any mental or physical character- 
istics common to this group of persons 
and in which they differ from the 
general run of people. The investiga- 
tors who will first make a practical 
study of this sort, leading to concrete 
conclusions, will be performing a great 
service to the safety movement. 


Traffic Regulations to Prevent Accidents and to 
Expedite Fluid Traffic Movement’ 


An Analysis of Accident Causes and Some Suggestions 
for Their Correction 


By Guy KELCEY 
Manager American Gas Accumulator Company 


UBJECT to slight variation, ac- 
cidents in all cities and towns con- 
form to the following percentages: 
Not over 10 per cent of traffic ac- 
cidents occur in the business area. 
Ninety per cent of traffic accidents 
occur outside of business areas. 
Usually not over 2 per cent of 
traffic deaths occur in business areas. 
In Detroit in 1925, 51 per cent of all 
business area accidents occured after 
business hours. Based on the number 
of persons and .automobiles on the 
streets during and after rush hours, it 
was about fifteen times safer to cross 
the street or to drive through heavy 


traffic than after rush hours when traffic 
was light. In fact, it is generally true 
that as congestion increases the hazard 
decreases. 
Approximately 75 per cent of all 
-aceidents are at street intersections. 
Accidents elsewhere (between in- 
tersections), 25 per cent. 


On the basis that the length of a city 
block is eight times the distance within 
intersections, the likelihood of an acci- 
dent to an automobile is twenty-four 
times greater for each one hundred feet 
traveled within intersections than for 
each one hundred feet traveled between 
blocks. 


EXPECTED VERSUS UNEXPECTED 
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1 The collection of accurate data on accidents may establish other figures than are here quoted. 
Those given in this outline are an average of conditions observed in many communities and are 
based on statistics which are often incomplete. Figures used, therefore, are not vouched for as 
accurate. They will serve a very useful purpose if, in their proof or disproof, the collection of 


accurate data on accidents is inspired. 
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‘A traffic accident is:not a premedi- 
tated act. An accident results only 
when something unexpected or un- 
looked for occurs. 


If street intersections are studied _ 
from this point of view, it is discovered 


that: 


Through traffic usually continues 
in its proper channel and drivers can 
judge to a nicety what other drivers 

_ will do—each does his part. Acci- 
dent records do not show a heavy 
proportion of accidents from straight- 
through movements of vehicles. 

Right turns are usually made 

“under control and in channel so that 
accidents from this cause are not 
common, 

Left turns must then be the cause 
of most intersection accidents. 


Certainty is present in the first two 
cases. The left turn introduces un- 
certainties which are shown in the 
following pages. k 


Kerr to THE Ricut 





Figure 2 


If there were no rule “Keep to the 
Right” our streets would beimpassable. 
This rule divides the street into two 
parts; traffic goes north, for example, 
on one side of the street, and south on 
the other. 
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With this rule in mind, it will be 


‘clear that vehicle 1 in the illustration 


turning right, or vehicle 2 going straight 
through, are not likely to get out of 
their proper channels. 

Vehicle 3, turning left, continues in 
its proper channel in Adams Street to 
the-near curb line of 17th Street and 
enters on the right side and in proper 
path in 17th Street. 

Vehicle 4, making a short left turn, 
gets into the wrong channels of both 
Adams and 17th Streets and therefore 
violates the rule “Keep to the Right.” 


Proper Lerr Turns | 





Figure 3 


In making a left turn, vehicle 1 
should continue in channel and to the 
right of the center line of Adams Street 
until it arrives at the curb line of 17th 
Street. The turn should not be started 
behind this point. The turn should be 
completed by the arrival of vehicle 1 in 
its proper channel and to the right of 
the center line of 17th Street where it 
intersects with the west curb line of 
Adams Street. 

It will be seen that this movement is 
made to the right of a curb line joining 
the two center lines from a point of 
their intersection with the curb lines. 
When all of the center lines are thus 
connected an area is formed within the 
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intersection through which all left 
turns should be made. 


Lert Turns ANALYSIS CHart ? 


City, Unionville, N. J. 

Location, Brown and White Streets 
Date, Aug. 26, 1926. 

Time, 4.15 P.M. to 4.25 P.M. 





Tiaurs 4 


It will be seen in this drawing that, connecting 
the street center lines with a curved line, an 
area is formed in the center of the intersection. ¢ 
If traffic turns left through this area, it is moving 
correctly. If it turns outside this area it is 
moving incorrectly and in wrong channels. 
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Results Number| Per Cent 
Vehicles turning left.......} 18 100 
s “ correctly...) 5 3814 
s “incorrectly 8 6114, 





Remanrxs.—Vehicles 1 and 2 nearly collided. 
Vehicles 1, 5, 10 and 11 turned at too high speed. 
No. 11 approaching from rear at 20-mile speed 
almost struck pedestrian A. 


Driver 1 is making a short left turn 
and is going faster than he should. 
Pedestrian A saw car 1 coming when 


‘he stepped from the curb, but expected 


it to pass behind him, and turned his 
attention to car 3 as his next danger. 
He just escapes. 

Pedestrian B looking, as he should, 
in the direction of car 2, steps directly 
into the path of car 1. 

Driver 3 is looking in the direction of 
car 2 and sees car 1 almost too late to 
avoid an accident. 

In each case drivers and pedestrians 
were looking in another direction and 


VEHICLES Maxine SHORT UNEXPECTED Lert Turns AND STRIKE FROM BEHIND 





Ficurs 5 


It is suggested that the reader prepare blank charts and check improper left turns and the 


disorders they develop. 


. 
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had no reason to expect the dangerous cars in other directions, just save 


movement of car 1. themselves. 

Vehicles making a short left turn Driver 2 deflects left to avoid acci- 
move on the wrong sides of two streets dent and car 8, in dodging him, col- 
and always strike from behind. lides with car 4. 


Tre DANGEROUS Driver Is THE One Wao STARTS THE DISORDER FROM Wuaici 
AN Accipent RESULTS 





Ficure 6 


Car 1 cutting the corner at speed Driver 1 goes his way and driver 3 
started all the trouble. © will be charged with reckless driving. 
One car is forced to the curb and Car 1, in cutting short, started a 
two pedestrians, A and B, looking for general disorder and unexpected move- 


MAKE THE Correct Para tar Onnty Possrsie OnE 





Fraure 7 
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ments which resulted in an accident. 
Even if there had not been an accident, 
driver 1 created a confusion which fre- 
quently leads to accidents. 

Suppose that stanchions are placed 
in a row, as shown in Adams Street. 
They compel driver 1 to stay in his 
proper channel until he comes out to 
the curb line of 17th Street. Starting 
to turn left from this point, he finds it 
hard to enter 17th Street, except 
through the correct channel into that 
street. In fact, the faster he moves, the 
surer he is to make the turn correctly. 

In the same manner, driver 2 finds 
he must continue in channel to the 
curb line ‘in 17th Street in order to 
make the easiest turn into Adams 
Street. If he cuts short, he is blocked 
by the row of stanchions. 

Both drivers find that improper left 
turns are blocked and correct turns the 
_ only ones they can make conveniently. 
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This treatment would correct the 
left turns into and out of that side of 
Adams Street. It would have the same 
effect as the row of stanchions on the 
other side of the street. 

The basic requirements of a signal 
to regulate the movement of traffic and 
to keep it orderly will be met if a light 
is placed on the barrel at night. This 
light will serve two purposes. It will 
warn traffic of approach to a point of 
danger and will indicate the presence of 
and protect the barrel from being 
struck, 

The completed treatment shown cor- 
rects all left: turn movements within 
the intersection, and keeps all traffic in 
good order and in proper channels. 

The preceding illustrations have es- 
tablished the following principles of 
traffic: 

Traffic may be expected to take the 
easiest and most convenient course. 


Oxssrrucr Wrona Movements WITHOUT INTERFERING with Proper Paras 





Fieurs,8 


Now suppose that a barrel or similar 
obstruction is placed in the throat of 
Adams Street and on the curb line of 
17th Street opposite the row of stan- 
chions. 


The line of least resistance that 
produces unexpected traffic move- 
ments, disorder and accidents at an 
intersection, is the short left turn. 

To prevent short left turns and 
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attendant disorders which cause ac- 
cidents, it is necessary to place sig- 
nals so that they block out or ob- 
struct improper movements. This 
can be done without interfering with 
proper traffic paths. 


The treatment shown (Fig. 9) em- 
ploys a signal in one throat of Adams 
Street to warn traffic in all directions 
and a row of marker buttons which 
produce the effect of a curbing, in the 
opposite throat. This treatment is 


ÅCCIDENTS ARE THE PRODUCT or DISORDER 








Fratre 10 
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very effective at many locations and 
can be installed at low cost. 

In some street intersections, one sig- 
nal is not adequate and two must be 
placed in service. 

Note the safety zone or refuge value 
of the installations to pedestrians cross- 
ing the streets through traffic. 

Signals for such work must be 
properly designed to meet the condi- 
tions under which they operate and 
should be equipped with flashing lights. 
If not designed and placed correctly, 
however,. they are likely to be ineffec- 
tive and often less than useless. ; 

Properly placed, signals to regulate 
traffic as shown, will pass more vehicles 
and pedestrians with safety than be- 
fore treatment. In fact, the reduction 
of accidents usually exceeds 90 per 
cent. 

Signals which regulate traffic move- 
ments without the Stop and Go fea- 
ture place the “emphasis on the co 
and not the stop,”? an important 
point, since unnecessary delays to 
traffic place an excessive burden of cost 
on the community. 
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When two streets intersect at an 
acute angle, there are two problems. 


The short left turn which is more 
inviting and more dangerous at such 
intersections. 

Traffic intersects rather head on 
at an acute and dangerous angle. 


When two vehicles approach each 
other from an angle, neither driver 
knows accurately what the other will 
do. Both usually do something not 
expected by the other, and neither 
driver is able to judge distances, speeds 
or clearances. The truth of this state- 
ment may be tested by walking diag- 
onally across a street through traffic. 

In the illustration, car 1, cutting 
short around a blind corner, saw car 2 
just in time to avoid an accident. 
Pedestrian A, looking out for car 2, 
escapes being hit by running. 

Driver 3 is moving out of what ap- 
pears to be the proper channel of 
Congress Street. He and driver 4 be- 
come confused because of the angle at 
which they approach each other and 
neither knows quite what to expect of 


ACUTE ANGLE STREETS ARE ACCIDENT BREEDERS 





Figure 11 


3 Miller McClintock 
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the other. In dodging, driver 4 col- traffic will intersect as nearly as 
lides with car 5, possible at a right angle. 


CHANNELIZE TRAFFIC 





` Ficure 12 
In applying treatment to prevent Provide a safe zone or refuge for 
accidents and disorder where streets pedestrians, who are very much in 
intersect at acute angles, it is necessary need of such protection. 


to: The illustration shows such a treat- 


Keep traffic in proper channels in ment. The traffic moves freely and 
each direction. properly in each direction and pedes- 
Readjust the channels so that triansaresafeguarded. Improper traf- 


Trarric DISORDER 
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fic movements are blocked out by a 
flashing beacon and marker buttons 
properly placed. 

A typical large area traffic problem is 
shown. It required four officers to 
handle this intérsection in a large city 


park. Accidents were frequent and | 


there was much confusion and conges- 
tion. The following points should be 
noted: 


Traffic intersected at sharp angles, 
in some cases almost head-on. 

With plenty of space traffic tends 
to roam. In this case each driver 
suited his convenience as to routing, 
thus increasing the confusion. 

There were six major intersection 
areas (shown shaded), which formed 
a series of dams in the path of the 
main streams of traffic. Asa matter 
of fact, traffic seemed to come from 
and to go in all directions. 

This problem was serious since there 
were no definite channels for traffic. 
No one knew what the others would 
do and the resulting disorder caused 
accidents, confusion, and, during rush 
hours, serious congestion. Four of- 
ficers stationed at A, B, C and D were 
required to handle it. 
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The problem was solved and all four 
officers transferred to other duties in 
1921. In spite of greatly increased 
traffic, it-remains solved and accidents 
and congestion have been eliminated. 
Three triangular areas were installed 
with flashing beacons on the traffic 
approach ends. f 

These installations limit traffic to 
definite channels. 

Wrong movements are obstructed 
without interfering with proper paths 
which were made most convenient. 

Six traffic intersection points are 
reduced to three which are at right 
angles and out of the way of traffic 
moving along the sides of the area. 

Pedestrians have safety zones for 
their protection. 

Everyone knows definitely what 
to expect of everyone else. 

This simple treatment, without an 
officer, passes more vehicles without 
accident than when the same traffic 
was handled by four officers prior to 
1921. 

The next point depends upon a clear 
understanding of traffic regulation and 
control. 

Traffic Regulation is illustrated in 


TRAFFIC ORDER 





Fieure 14 
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previous pages. It may be defined as 
means by which the movement of traf- 
fic is confined to proper channels and 


disorderly movements prevented. A | 


signal to accomplish this is a regulating 
signal. 
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To be turned on as flashing signals 
during light hours, thus allowing a 
continuous safe movement of traffic 
without stopping. 

So that the signal lights may be 
placed in the most’ advantageous 


INSTALL Stop AND Go SIGNALS 


to REGULATE as WELL 








PEDESTAL SIGNALS 


for 
RAFPIC CONTROL 
INSTALLED ON END OF SAFETY ZONES 


Traffic Engineering Division = A.G.A. 
J, 


Elizabeth, Neds 


as to CONTROL Trarric | 





Co. 


Figure 15 


Traffic Control refers to means by 
which traffic may be halted or stopped. 
A Stop and Go signal is, then, a control 
signal. 

. Regulating signals should be used at 
all important intersections to maintain 
fluid and orderly movement of ve- 
hicles and to safeguard pedestrians. 

Control signals should be used only at 
points where there is heavy traffic and 
only during those hours when it is 
heavy. 

It is urged that, when control (Stop 
and Go) signals are used, they be in- 
stalled on pedestals in the throats of 
intersecting streets: 

To operate “Stop and Go” during 
heavy traffic hours. 

To regulate the movement of 
traffic and safeguard pedestrians at 
all hours. 


position, t.e., in the path of traffic 
and low enough that the beams of 
light may be directed as nearly as 
possible on a level with the drivers’ 
eyes. l 
Traffic control and traffic regulation 
would thus be provided for the same 
expenditure and an efficient twenty- 
four hour treatment would be the-re- 
sult. The installation would regulate 
at all hours and function as “Stop and 
Go” only when necessary. po ts 
The illustration above shows one 
method of doing this. The signals are 
installed on the ends of safety zones. 
Previous pages show other methods. ; 


f. 
SIGNALS IN THE PATH OF TRAFFIC 


The analysis of traffic accidents and 
their prevention, given in preceding 
pages, is based on a careful study of the 
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major causes of accidents at street 
intersections. 

The conclusions reached might not 
be entirely convincing: if they were 


based on assumptions or theories. - 


Each step in the analysis has been care- 
fully checked by many observations of 
traffic movements at street intersec- 
tions in the United States and other 
countries,.over a period of years. In 
addition, thousands of difficult traffic 
problems have been successfully treated 
and accidents eliminated through the 
application of the principles outlined. 

There has been a strong movement in 
some communities to remove all signals, 
which are placed in the path of traffic, 
from the streets. This has developed 
because such -signals are believed to 
interfere with traffic and because they 
are sometimes struck and motorists 
injured. 

Many communities, however, take 
the stand that the more a signal is 
hit the more apparent the need for 

‘it. It is considered that if a motor- 
ist strikes an effective signal he will 
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certainly hit pedestrians who carry 
no lights, or other vehicles with 
lights less bright than the signal. 
In fact, it is considered that a motor- 
ist who collides with a signal is one of 
that small group who cause most of 
our traffic troubles. A check of the 
number of motorists striking signals 
in various cities indicates that over 
75 per cent were under the influence 
of liquor. 

Experience has shown that signals 
properly placed in the street do not 
interfere with traffic, but are an aid 
to its fluid and safe movement. In 
fact, congestion is often cleared up at 
an intersection by such treatment. 


It is therefore suggested, for the 
serious consideration of traffic authori- 
ties, that the ultimate solution of traf- 
fic accidents at street intersections is 
the elimination of disorderly move- 
ments and the channelization of traffic. 
This can only be .accomplished by 
signals correctly placed in the throats 
of intersecting streets. 


Grade Crossings 
The Money Value of a Car-Minute 


By Frep Lavis 
Consulting Engineer, New York 


UCH has been said and written 
about the dangers of grade 
crossings, especially those of railways 
‘ with highways. Safety campaigns 
have been instituted both by the rail- 
ways, highway officials and automobile 
associations, and fervent appeals to 
cross such crossings cautiously have 
been made through the medium of 
posters, vividly portraying the results 
of carelessness (on the part of the users 
of the highways) at these points of 
intersection. 

Much ingenuity has been displayed 
in devising warning signals and in the 
development of approaches to such 
crossings so that those using the high- 
ways may not only be warned, but that 
they may have the warnings so em- 
phatically brought to their attention 
that only the most reckless could ignore 
them. 

Many hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent in the elimination of 
such crossings, by separating the 
grades, at points where the traffic of 
the railway or the highway or both has 
reached the stage where the resulting 
delays and dangers have seriously inter- 
fered with the operation of the railroad 
or the business of the community using 

the highway or street. 


ECONOMICS OF GRADE CROSSINGS 


From time to time computations ` 


have been made of the capitalized 
value of the annual savings due to 
the savings in wages of watchmen, 
flagmen, or gatemen at such cross- 
ings, in order to compare this value 
with the cost of their climination, but 


little if any attempt-has been made to 
investigate the far more important 
subject of the economic losses due to 
delays at such crossings; nor has the 
matter of economics of grade crossings 
of important highways with other high- 
ways received the attention warranted 
by the recent development of vehicular 
traffic. It is this phase of the subject 
which the writer desires to discuss 
briefly in this article. - z i 
Some three years ago, the New Jersey 


State Highway Commission! found 


itself confronted with the problem of. 
providing additional means of caring 
for the very large volume of traffic pass- 
ing through the metropolitan area of 
northern New Jersey, just west of the 
Hudson River and New York City, and 
the writer was engaged to help work it 
out. 

One branch of this traffic between 
New York and points to the south and 
west, that is, to the New Jersey shore 
resorts, to Atlantic City, and on the 
main route toward the south via Tren- 
ton and Philadelphia (Lincoln High- 
way) necessarily has to pass through 
the cities of Jersey City, Newark and 
Elizabeth, the streets of which are only 
barely adequate to take care of local 
business and traffic, and entirely in- 
adequate to care also for this super- 
imposed load of through traffic. 

An entirely new through route 
through this area was therefore planned, 
and is now under construction, at a 
cost of over $30,000,000, its length be- 


1 Major General Hugh L. Scott, Chairman; 
Major William G. Sloan, State Highway En- 
gincer. 
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ing about 13 miles. - This highway is 
designed primarily as a factor in trans- 
portation, for the purpose of carrying 
with facility a very large volume of 
traffic, estimated at 20,000,000 vehicles 
per annum, and eliminating the dis- 
turbance to local traffic which this 
through traffic would otherwise cause. 

It will be realized, therefore, that the 
most careful consideration was neces- 
sary in the determination of the eco- 
nomic factors which might govern the 
location and design of this highway, to 
the end that a proper balance might be 
struck between the costs of construc- 
tion and the savings in costs of opera- 
tion of the vehicles using it. The fol- 
lowing is a rough illustration of this. . 

The costs of operation of a commer- 
cial motor vehicle may be divided into 
these items: 


1. Interest on capital invested. 
2. Depreciation. 
3. Insurance. 
4. Drivers’ wages. 
5. License fee. 
6. Gasoline. 
7. Oil. 

8. Tires. 

9. Repairs. 

10. Washing and cleaning. 
11. Battery. 

12. Overhead. 


It will be readily seen that Items 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 11 are directly affected by and 
generally proportionate to the distance 
traveled by the vehicle, while the oth- 
ers are not. 

It has been determined that for a 
traffic consisting of 50 per cent of heavy 
trucks, 25 per cent of medium weight 
trucks and 25 per cent of private cars, 
the average cost of operation in and 
around New York City (Items 6, 7, 8, 
_ 9 and 11 as above), is about 12 cents 
per mile. 

If, then, we assume a traffic of 20,- 
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000,000 vehicles per annum, the sav- 
ings in the costs of operation of these 
vehicles due to shortening the route by 
a mile would be $2,400,000 per annum, 
and capitalizing this at 5 per cent, it is 
evident that it would be economically 
sound to spend $48,000,000 to save a 
mile of distance. 
practically in the same proportion for 
any other distance, at least up to about 
two miles, and the amount which might | 
therefore be economically spent to save 
a single foot of distance is in this case 
about $9000. 

Proceeding in a similar manner, an 
attempt was made to determine the 
other economic factors which affected 
or might affect this traffic on the main 
highway above referred to and among 
others, those at an assumed crossing 
with another highway at grade. 

As a matter of fact, this main high- 
way is being built so that it will have no 
crossings at grade with other highways, 
connection being made with such im- 
portant streets or highways as are 
crossed, by means of ramps entering 
and leaving the main highway in the 
direction of the flow of traffic. The 
justification of this expense was, how- 
ever, first determined by the methods 
above indicated, and it may be of some 
interest, especially at this time when 
almostevery city of importance is strug- 
gling with some problem of street or 
highway congestion, ‘to briefly review 
the methods used to determine the 
economic losses due to a crossing at 
grade of this highway, carrying 20,000,- 
000 vehicles a year, with another main 
highway. 

For the purposes of the computation, 
it was assumed that the traffic condi- 
tions at the crossing were such that 
traffic on the main highway could pro- 
ceed for three minutes and then be in- 
terrupted for one minute. 

There are two factors which have to 
be taken into consideration in calcu- 


This holds true - 
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lating the economic losses at such a 
crossing. 

First, there is the actual loss to the 
operators of the vehicles due to the 
delay. 

” Second, there is the loss due to the 


reduction in the capacity of the high- 


. ways to carry trafe: 

Taking now, the first of these two 
factors, it was ascertained that for the 
class of traffic using the main highway, 


the cost of operating the average. 


vehiéle for one minute is 2.2 cents.” 

It is evident, of course, that the de- 
lays at such a crossing vary at different 
hours of the day, on different days of 
the week and in different months of the 
year. At times of maximum traffic, 
which may be from five to eight hours 
per day, the maximum delays occur, 
whereas at certain other hours the 
traffic of the two roads might and usu- 
‘ally would pass with hardly any delays. 

Numerous diagrams, based on actual 
counts, showing the fluctuations of 
travel throughout the twenty-four 
hours, for each day of the week and each 
month of the year, have been drawn, 


and provide sufficient data for general, 


‘assumptions for the purposes of these 
calculations. 

‘Taking all these factors into con- 
sideration, therefore, it was ascertained 
that the effective losses at the crossing 
undéficonsideration amounted to some 
7,000;000 car-minutes per annum, 
which, at 2.2 cents per minute, indi- 
cated an annual loss of $154,000, which, 


capitalized at 5 per cent, indicated- 


further that over ‘$3,000,000 might 
profitably be spent to avoid this loss. 


Then, taking the second factor above _ 
referred to, it will be recalled that the 


highway we are considering is expected 
to be called on to carry, at certain 
hours, traffic to its maximum capacity. 
‘Any reduction of this capacity there- 
fore represents an economic loss. 

2 See discussion at end of this article. 
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It will be easily apparent that if 20,- 
000,000 vehicles desire to use a certain 
highway, and that if this highway be so 
designed that it can carry only 18,000,- 
000, then another route must be pro- 
vided totake care of the other 2,000,000, 
and that this is a very definite item of 
expense. 

If the expenditure of, say, $1,000,000 
would provide sufficient increase in the 
capacity of the first route, and it would 
cost, say, $3,000,000 to provide a new 
route, then the former (leaving out 
other considerations) would be the 
proper thing to do. The economic 
problem is the determination of the 
effect of the physical characteristics of 
the route and the cost of modifying or 
changing them. 

Based on similar calculations to those 
which were made to determine the 
losses to individual cars on account of 
the delays, it was ascertained that, 
taking into account only the loss of 
capacity due to the delays at times of 
maximum demand, the capacity of the 
highway was reduced by approximately 
12 per cent, and. in view of the fact that 
this particular highway is costing some 
$30,000,000, this loss in efficiency may 
be valued at $3,600,000. 

Taking these two items together, it 
may therefore he assumed that a sum of 
approximately $6,600;000 might profit- 
ably be spent to avoid such a crossing 
as that under discussion. 

Of course, if there were a series of 
such crossings, this sum would not be 
multiplied by the number of crossings, 
so it was further calculated that, if 
there were several of such crossings, 
spaced at approximately equal dis- 
tances apart and controlled by syn- 
chronously operated signals, the 
amounts which might be spent to avoid 
them might be assumed to be: 


One crossing............2- 02008 $6,600,000 
` Three crossings...........2.-.4 7,200,000 
Five crossings... s.s.s noae 


8,000,000 


g 
\ 
\ 
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This, in general, without going into 
details of the mathematical formulae 
and computations necessary to arrive 
at the results given, indicates the man- 
ner in which this problem may be ap- 
proached from an economic standpoint. 
In view, however, of the general lack 
of appreciation of the value of small 
fractions of time in the operation of 
motor vehicles, it may perhaps be of 
interest to append the following de- 
tailed discussion showing how the value 
of a “car-minute” was worked out for 
the highway in question: 


Money Varus or One Car-Minure 


In the following discussion? the 
money value of a car-minute is con- 
sidered separately for trucks, smaller 
commercial vehicles and non-com- 
mercial vehicles or so-called pleasure 
cars. 

Under trucks are included trucks of 
from two, to two and one-half ‘tons’ 
capacity and over, and busses of the 
heavier types. 

Under smaller commercial vehicles 


are incliided lighter busses and delivery ` 


cars, taxicabs, passenger cars used in 
the service of the federal, state and 
municipal governments, by contractors, 
Public Service corporations, salesmen, 
and others. 
A. Trucks 


A truck is a commercial plant, kept 
in operation during a daily period of, 
say, eight hours during every working 
day of the year or, say, for 300 days. 


The daily cost of such a plant is the ` 


sum of the cost of a number of items, 


some of which are to be taken into ac- | 


count only when the plant is actually 


running, while other items must be - 


charged during the whole period of the 


working hours, whether the plant is in ` 


operation or not. 


3 Prepared by Mr. S. Johennesson, Designing 
Engineer, New Jersey State Righway Commis- 
sion. 
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In the case of a motor truck, the 
items which make up the cost of opera- 
tion may be classified as follows: 


1. Interest on capital invested in 
truck. 

2. Depreciation of value. 

3. Insurance. 

4. Drivers’ wages. 

5. License fee. 

6. Gasoline. 

7. Oil. 

8. Tires. 

9. Repairs. 

10. Washing and cleaning. 

11. Battery. 

12. Overhead. 


When the truck is running, charges 
accrue against all the items classified. 
If, however, the truck be delayed or 
stopped during its travel, this prevents 
the plant from being utilized to its full 
capacity. During this period no ex- 
pense for gas, oil, tires, repairs, etc., is 
being incurred but the other charges, 
including interest, depreciation, in- 
surance, drivers’ wages, license fees 
and overhead, still continue, and the 


_ measure of the values of these is the 
. measure of the cost of the delay or 


stoppage. 
The money value of these items for a 
truck of about three tons’ capacity is 


estimated as follows: 








Per 

Annum 

1. Interest; cost of car, $3,000 at 6% $3,336 

2. Depreciation; life, 5 years........ 600 

3. Insurance... 2-22... cece eee nee 300 

4, Drivers’ wages; 300 my Ns a 60. 1,686 

5, License fee........ es 20 

$2,780 

12. Overhead; 20% of items above ... 556 

Total per year..........0.00.. $3,336 
Total per day ... 3336/300=$11.12 
Total per hour... 11.12/8 = 1.39 


Total per minute 1.39/60 = .023 


It is true, of course, that on account 
of delays a certain additional amount of 
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gas and oil will be consumed over and 
above that necessary to actually propel 
‘the car, but this will be a comparatively 
small amount and to be conservative it 
has been omitted. 

The cost of one minute’s delay, dur- 
ing working hours, for what is here as- 
sumed to be an average truck, may 
therefore be taken at 2.3 cents. 


B. Smaller Commercial Vehicles 

A similar determination of the value 
of a car-minute for smaller commercial 
vehicles may be made as follows: 








Per 
Annum 
1. Interest; cost of car, $1,800 @ 6% $108 
2. Depreciation; life, 3 years........ 600 
3. Insurance. .... 0.0.0.2 cece ee eee 200 
4. Drivers’ wages; 300 days @ $5.60.. 1,680 
5. License fee.......... cece eee 12 
$2,600 
12. Overhead; 20% of items above ... 520 
Total per year.............-.. $3,120 
Total per day ..... 3120/300 =$10.40 
Total per hour .... 10.40/80= 1.80 
Total per minute .. 1.30/60 = —.022 


Many people express doubt as to. 


whether any money value can be as- 
signed to time lost on the road when 
this time can be measured in minutes 
only. 

A vehicle may make a certain trip 
over the road and at the end of its 
journey be parked in its garage; if it 
had spent another half hour on the 
road it would have arrived at the garage 
so much later, but no money loss would 
have been incurred. 

Another car might, however, be en- 
gaged in making regular trips between 
two points, taking perhaps two hours 
for each trip. If this car be delayed a 
half hour on one of its trips this might 
cause the abandonment of an entire 
return trip, because it would then not 
be possible to complete it within the 
working hours, thereby involving a 
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money loss greatly in excess of thal 
assumed in the above calculation. 

Again, a car might be going to a 
warehouse to pick upaload. It might 
take a few minutes only to receive the 
load, but on account of a delay of some 
minutes on the way it would arrive at 
the warehouse just ‘as the noon hour . 
whistle blows. The car then might be 
compelled to waste a whole hour on ac- 
count of the short delay on the road. 

Another truck might, on account of 
a delay on the road, arrive with its load 
at the point of destination just when 
the day’s work is over. It would be 
necessary then either to return with its 
load, wasting the whole journey, or to 
pay overtime for the work of unloading. 

These cases might be multiplied in- 
definitely. They are sufficient, how- 
ever, to indicate the wide range of 
losses which may be incurred by delays 
on the highway, as well as the difficulty 
of arriving at exact values of the losses. 
It may be recalled, however, that ordi- 
nary touring passenger cars cost to hire 
from $3 to $5 per hour, and a delay of a 
minute in these cases can easily be seen 
to have a value of from 5 cents to 9 
cents. 


C. Non-Commercial Vehicles 


Certain cars are used for purposes 
which have no commercial value and 
therefore delays are thought to have no 
value. Suppose, for example, that a 
man is driving his own car, taking him- 
self and bis family fora picnic. It may 
be of no importance whether he arrives 
at his destination half an hour sooner or 
later; in fact, if he arrived early he 
might spend the half hour in driving 
around admiring the scenery. In this 
case, time has no commercial value. 

There is, however, another phase of 
this which deserves consideration. Sup- 
posing the man with his car and his 
family should arrive at the approach to 
one of the Hudson River ferries and 
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find that by reason of the long line of 
vehicles ahead he will have to wait 
nearly a half hour before he can get 
onto the boat. The day is hot and 
close, the scenery is not inspiring and 
all the family, including himself, is 
getting irritable. If it were possible 
then for him, by payment of a fee or 
gratuity, to move up to the head of the 
line and drive immediately onto the 
ferryboat, it is reasonably certain that 
` he would be willing to pay anywhere 
from 25 cents to $2 or more for the 
privilege. 

The fact is that people driving about 
for what may be called pleasure want 
not only to be moving but to move at a 
desirable rate of speed. Although the 
opportunity rarely exists to pay for the 
privilege of driving at the desired speed, 
nevertheless the willingness to make 
such payment is present. 

It seems proper therefore to assign a 
money value for delays to pleasure cars 
also, and according to the considera- 
tions above, this value may reasonably 
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be taken at not less than l cent per 
car-minute. 

The following values of one car- 
minute may, therefore, be taken to be 
approximately as follows, at least for 
the purposes of this discussion: 


Per 
Car-Minute 
For trucks....................... 2.3 cents 
For passenger cars................ 2,2 cents 
For pleasure cars................. 1,0 cent 


Then, in order to establish the aver- 
age value of one car-minute, it is neces- 
sary to determine the number of cars 
of each type expected to use the high- 
way under consideration, and for this 
purpose it is assumed that 75 per cent 
of the cars are trucks, 20 per cent pas- 
senger.cars used for commercial pur- 
poses, and 5 per cént pleasure cars. 

Taking the above-mentioned pro- 
portion of vehicles, therefore, and ap- 
plying to them the values per minute as 
deduced, we obtain a value of 2.2 cents 
per car-minute. 


Playgrounds, a Fa 


ctor in Street Safety | 


By Weaver WEDDELL Panesurn, M.A. 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 


QUARTER century ago when the 
movement for public playgrounds 
was getting underway, the playground 
was demanded as a haven from the 
physical and moral dangers of the 
street. If it was needed then to pro- 
tect: child life, it is needed ten times as 
badly today. 
_This is shown in the statistics of 
street accidents. In New York City 
alone, 422 children were killed on the 
streets in 1926, according to the health 
commissioner’s report. “Thirty-seven 
per cent of the human lives ended on 
New York state highways in 1925 were 
those of boys and girls under the age of 
fourteen years who were playing in the 
streets,” states Charles A. Hartnett, 
commissioner of motor vehicles for 
the state of New York. “Altogether 
15,821 children were struck by auto- 
mobiles for, in addition to the 558 
killed, 15,263 were injured.” 

In the congested residence sections 
of cities, street hazards exist that were 
undreamed of before the advent of the 
automobile. A recreation leader walk- 
ing home one day with a ten-year-old 
girl in the Red Hook district of Brook- 
lyn was astounded to hear the child 
say very casually, “I’ve been knocked 
down by a truck twice and once by a 
street car.’ Thousands of children 
have similar experiences. 

The age group five to nine inclusive 
was found to be the most susceptible 
to injury by automobiles, it was stated. 
by the National Safety Council after 
an analysis of the deaths of 4500 
children in automobile accidents in 
1925. Among children of this age 
group, automobiles alone kill a greater 


number than any disease except dij 
theria. It is this group, therefc 
that the playground must serve g 
marily if it is to be a safety factor. 


PLAYGROUNDS Are SAFETY ZONES 


It may be taken for granted t] 
public playgrounds are safety zol 
and that they save the lives of ma 
children each day when in operati 
There are more than a million pers: 
who use the public recreation fields 
American cities daily during the su 
mer season. While on the playgrour 
they are safe, for instances of fa 
accidents on the playgrounds arè ra 
The increase in the street accidi 
toll among children does not invalid: 
the importance of the playground 
safety any more than it reflects : 
versely upon safety education in 1 
schools. While new playgrounds : 
being organized, automobiles are mu 
plying rapidly and adding to str 
hazards. 

However, statistical evidence of 1 
life saving value of playgrounds is 
date inconclusive. Not many th 
ough-going surveys of accident c 
ditions near playgrounds have be 
made. In New York City last sumn 
new playgrounds provided by pul 
subscription were said by the co 
munity councils to have reduced str: 
fatalities among children 50 per cı 
in July. This statement was bas 
on police records. 

Investigations of engineers of | 
National Safety Council in a number 
cities, for the three year period 1922- 
indicated that cities with the m 
playgrounds had from one-third to o 
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fourth as many child pedestrian fatal- 
ities as adult fatalities. In Cleveland, 
which had seventy-two supervised 
playgrounds, the ratio was less than 
30 per cent; in Toledo, Ohio, very few 
child fatalities were found within the 


dents in any neighborhood. ‘The play- 
ground must be adequately used. 


WHERE ACCIDENTS Occur 


A study of motor accidents to chil- 
dren in Chicago by the Council in 1925 
showed that nearly half of the acci- 
dents 


occurred within the block in 











normal drawing distance of play- 
grounds. The positions of the twelve 
t 
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Lirry Park PLAYGROUND, Mempuis, TENN. 


playgrounds were indicated on a spot 
map and circles of quarter mile and 
half mile radii were drawn about each 
to indicate their effective area for the 
different ages of children. Out of 
thirty-two child fatalities due to auto- 
mobiles during the three year period, 
only four occurred within the quarter- 
mile circle and six within the half-mile 
distance. Similar conditions were 


found in Richmond, Va. 

Yet in some cities accident spot maps 
seem to show as many street accidents 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
playgrounds as anywhere else, says the 
Safety Council. 


It is, therefore, not 








which the residence of the child was 
located; two-thirds were no farther 
away from home than the next block, 
and three-fourths were within two 
blocks. This indicated that children 
were injured while playing in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their homes. 
The conclusion of the study with 
reference to playgrounds was: (1) 
There should be better utilization of 
playgrounds to keep children off the 
streets. (2) In such districts, a patrol 
or convoy system should be installed 
to bring small children safely to and 
from the playgrounds in the morning 
and again in the afternoon, especially 
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to cover areas not already served in 
congested regions. 


BACKYARD PLAYGROUNDS 


Children up to five years should play 
at home under the mother’s eye. The 
backyard should be their play yard. 
Equipped with a sand box, baby swing, 





. 


Some real estate developments, like 
those of the Bayonne Housing Cor- 
poration, Bayonne, New Jersey, pro- 
vide such block playgrounds. In the 
tenement districts of New York some 
backyards have successfully been 
thrown together to form interior play- 
grounds. Mothers on all floors of the 





SHELTERED CORNER OF A Pusuc PLAYyGRounD, Newron, Mass., Saowrna Waning Poot, 
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slide, building blocks or other simple 
equipment, it will keep the small child 
occupied for hours. In spite of the 
tendency to life in apartments, the 
majority of American homes still have 
backyards which may be utilized for 
play purposes. Unfortunately, many 
are still devoted solely to ash cans, 
rubbish, and the household cat. 

In tenement house and apartment 
house sections, block playgrounds are 
a necessity for children of five and 
under. As the City Planning Primer 
points out, “The need of more public 
open spaces of all kinds is one of 
the consequences of apartment house 
living and must be borne in mind 
as apartment house areas develop.” 


building may continue their work in the 
kitchen, casting occasional glances 
from their windows at their offspring 
safely at play below. 


PLAYGROUND STANDARDS FOR 
CHILDREN FIVE AND UNDER 


Modern recreation standards call for 
a play lot for every hundred children 
five years and under. The area should 
be 5000 square feet. The play lot 
should, if possible, be accessible to all 
children without need of crossing the 
street. In any case, the child should 
not be expected to travel more than a 
quarter of a mile to the play lot. The 
equipment may include sand boxes, 
baby swings, a small slide, a low drink- 


ing fountain, benches and tables for 
mothers and nurses, and a shelter for 
baby carriages and for protection 
against sudden rains. A play house and 
block building platform may be added. 

In a number of cities, special play 
areas for toddlers are set aside in 
corners of the regular playgrounds. 


schools, though special conditions ma 
suggest a more advantageous locatio 
elsewhere. Each grade school shoul 
have an adequate playground. Th 
effective drawing radius is not mor 
than a quarter of a mile. In thinl 
populated districts, it may be necessar 
to accept a half-mile radius. Tw 





A SPECIAL PLAY WORLD ror Curnpren Unprr Five at Cour PARK, HARTFORD, Conn. 


The equipment consists of playhouses, hammocks, swings, slides and sandboxes, all under a traine 
leader 


Buffalo has such spaces for children, 
two to seyen, on its seventeen play- 
grounds. In Washington, D. C., there 
are four separate nursery playgrounds 
for children under four and toddlers’ 
corners in about eighteen of the larger 
playgrounds. Hartford has made no- 
table provision for small children. A 
number of other cities provide specially 
for the pre-school child. 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN 6-12 
Playgrounds for this group should 
be immediately adjacent to the public 


hundred square feet should be a 
lowed for each child with a min 
mum area of two acres for the play 
ground. The equipment may includ 
swings, slides, teeters, possibly 
giant stride, horizontal ladder, an 
gymnasium frame. 

A playground ball diamond, tenn 
courts, volley ball court, jumping pi 
50-75-yard straight-away, and spac 
for free play should be provided. 
wading pool and tables with benchi 
for quiet games and handerafts ai 
also desirable. 


ee a 
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shouldn’t he turn to the street with 
its excitement and thrills, dangerous 
though they are? 


BEAUTIFY THE PLAYGROUNDS 


Good appearance adds to the play- 
grounds’ drawing power. Children 
have been known to pass by an ugly 
playground in order to play on a good 
looking one. The playground should 
be made as attractive as possible by 
landscaping it and planting it with 
trees, shrubs, vines and flowers. 


PLAYGROUND SAFETY PATROLS 

In Springfield, Mass.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Springfield, TIl., and other cities, 
playground safety patrols of older 
boys have been formed to give safe 
conduct to small children in approach- 
ing and leaving the playgrounds. In 
Wilkes-Barre the patrols are instructed 
to draw up beforehand a plan of the 
streets around the playground, number- 
ing all the crossings and assigning 
certain members to specified crossings. 
Under a special instructor, patrols are 
taught the right way to get on and off 
a street car, the bell signals for starting 
and stopping cars, and the stopping 
places of cars as required by city 
ordinance. The dangers of hitching 
rides and of being struck by cars or 
other vehicles coming from the opposite 
direction are taught. 

In Kansas City each patrolman is 
instructed to call each morning at 
homes in the block to which he is 
assigned where there are children under 
ten and to conduct them in a body to 
the playground. He is also expected 
to take them home for lunch, bring 
them back to the playground after 
lunch, and then take them home again 
prior to 5 o’clock when the heaviest 
traffic is under way on the streets. 
Patrols serve for two weeks. When a 
boy or girl is appointed to a safety 
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patrol, his or her parents are formally 
notified that patrols are in no way 
held responsible for accidents in con- 
nection with their duties. 


SAFETY EDUCATION ON, THE 
PLAYGROUND 


Through games, plays, pageants, 
talks, songs, rhymes, stories, the mak- 
ing of posters and street crossing models 
and the formation of safety clubs, the 
playground has become a successful 
medium of safety education. How 
many cities have safety education on 
their playgrounds is unknown. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that thus far 
only a small fraction of the 790 cities 
reporting organized recreation have 
launched safety education programs. 

The collection of games, plays, and 
other material on safety suitable for 
the playground is steadily growing. 
Two successful games are “The Police- 
man” and “Traffic.” The former is 
designed to assure children of the ever 
ready help of the policeman in cross- 
ing difficult thoroughfares. “Traffic” 
was worked out by the Memphis 
Safety Council to teach children to 
observe and obey traffic signals. The 
details of both games may be obtained 
from the. National Safety Council, 
Education Division, or from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. 


SAFETY SONGS AND PLAYS 


“Yankee Doodle,” “Smiles,” “Tip- 
perary,” and other well known songs 
have been adapted to the safety 
propaganda. Rhymes and jingles 
carry the safety message to children 
most successfully. A number of them 
have been adapted from old nursery 
rhymes by the Springfield, Mass. 
Safety Council. 

The National Safety Council has 
made suggestions for posters to be 
made by the children. Some of the 








slogans to letter and illustrate are as 
follows: 
“A. B. C.—Always Be Careful.” 
“A cat has nine lives. How many 
have you?” 
“A boy on a playground is worth 
two in a hospital.” 
“Look both ways before crossing 
the street.” 


eee 
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Keep from playing in the street. 

Stop chasing a ball in the street when 
any automobile or street car is 
coming. 

Keep from riding on the backs of 
trucks and other vehicles. 

Choose a safe place to play—my 
community playground. 

On the pledge card which the child 
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“Watch the cop.” 

“Stop, look and listen.” 

Two plays obtainable from the 
Council are entitled “The Runaway 
Ball” and “Fairies Hold a Safety 
Court.” A very successful safety 
pageant was held on Chicago play- 
grounds by the recreation bureau of 
the board of education last summer. 


CAREFUL CLUBS 


Safety clubs under a variety of 
names have been organized by mu- 
nicipal recreation departments. Those 
on the playgrounds of the Baltimore 
Playground Athletic League are called 
“Careful Clubs.” Members under- 
take to do the following things: 

Look left and right whenever cross- 

ing the street. ' 


signs to the above effect is a space also 
for the signature of the parent. Some 
other cities have “A. B. C. (Always 
Be Careful) Clubs,” whose code is 
similar to that of the careful clubs. 
Forty-five thousand children, seven to 
fourteen, have signed the pledge of the 
Playground Safety League of the Board 
of Education playgrounds in Chicago. 
There are girls’ safety clubs at ninety 
recreation centers in Detroit. 


Bosron’s PROGRAM 


As a background for the program of 
safety education on the playgrounds, 
a series of mass meetings were held in 
Boston theatres three mornings a week 
with a program of safety films, a 
playlet, short safety’ discussions, and 
community songs. The children went 
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to the theatres from the playgrounds 
under the supervision of the playground 
workers. Mr. Louis E. MacBrayne, 
genera] manager of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council, has made the following 
suggestion to playground supervisors: 
“The supervisor should build her in- 
struction about the fact that 5 P. M. 
is the peak hour for children’s highway 
accidents throughout the country. 
At about 4 P. m. traffic increases in 
volume and: speed in order to finish 
the day’s work and return to the garage. 
Make this fact clear to your children. 
Every supervisor in charge of a play- 
ground should study during the first 
week of its use the traffic conditions 
surrounding it.” 


Toe Movement ror MORE 
PLAYGROUNDS 


The public’s belief in the life-saving 
value of playgrounds has given impetus 
to the spread of the playground move- 
ment. Five hundred and fifty new 
playgrounds were laid out last year, 
bringing the known total in the United 
States and Canada to 5600. These 
figures are only for those playgrounds 
having leadership. There are un- 
doubtedly many thousands without 
leaders. Counting athletic fields, ten- 
nis courts, and other recreation spaces, 
there are 10,123 separate recreation 
areas on record in the country, a gain 
of 1515 over 1925. 

Not included in these figures for 
public playgrounds are the play spaces 
` set aside by realtors in new subdivi- 
sions throughout the country. The 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America is aiding this movement 
by calling the attention of realtors at 
large to the example of those who are 
pioneers in donating recreation space, 
and urging them likewise to set aside 
land in accordance with the require- 
ments of good city planning. 

One example of the new tendency in 
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the real estate development is the 
Country Club District of the J. C. 
Nichols Company, Kansas City, com- 
prising about 3000 acres. The recrea- 
tion spaces that have bearing on the 
safety of the children are block play- 
grounds or small parks in the interiors 
of blocks to be used only by people 
living in that block, neighborhood park 
playgrounds, and school sites. For 
older people there are parks, tennis 
courts, golf courses, boulevards, and 
other facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


Briefly, to summarize and conclude 
this discussion, the playground may 
be said to have two functions in 
relation to street safety. First of all, 
it is a safety zone; secondly, it is a 
medium for safety education. Many 
more conveniently located playgrounds 
are needed, especially in congested 
residential districts. As far as pos- 
sible, they should be so located as not 
to require crossing streets with heavy 
trafic. They should be fenced and 
made as attractive as possible. Skill- 
ful leaders are imperative in order 
that the playgrounds may be fully and 
wisely used. Incorporated in the 
playground program there should be 
games, plays, songs, jingles and 
rhymes, talks, pageants, the making of 
posters and the showing of motion 
pictures and slides that teach safety. 
Safety patrols, A. B. C. and careful 
clubs, and safety leagues are effective 
mediums of safety teaching. Avoid- 
ing the costly mistakes made in the 
older sections of cities, city officials 
and real estate men should codperate 
in securing adequate playgrounds in 
new sub-divisions in accordance with 
good city planning. If such measures 
are carried out, the playgrounds will 
contribute their share toward reducing 
the tragic loss of life on our city 
streets. 


The Place of the Street Car in the Modern City Plan 


By Lucius S. Scorrs 
Managing Director, American Electric Railway Association 


N discussing this subject it will be 
advisable to divide our cities into 
three main groups. First of all there 
are the very large metropolitan areas 
such as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and a few others whose popu- 
lation is around the million mark or 
better. The second group comprises 
cities of fifty or-sixty thousand up to 
„seven or eight hundred thousand peo- 
ple, while the third group consists of 
small cities of fifty thousand or less. 
It is true that there is no well defined 
line between these groups and_ that 
there are twilight zones in which one 
group merges into the other. Never- 
theless the division will be sufficiently 
definite for the purposes of our dis- 
cussion. . 

The large metropolitan areas are 
- today characterized by congestion, not 
in one single spot but in many spots 
or zones within their boundaries, and 
sometimes, as in New York, by a con- 
tinuance ‘of congestion over great 
lengths of roadway. These cities are 
the commercial and industrial centers 
of our country and for the purpose of 
carrying on’ their business there have 
grown up huge factories, massive 
office-buildings, and thickly populated 
residence districts. Land values are so 
high as to preclude in almost every 
instance the possibility of constructing 
new surface streets to preserve the flow 
of traffic. 

The second group is comprised of 
cities. which have a heavily congested 
“downtown” district, more or less 
extensive, tapering off into general 
business and residence sections, and 
thence into sparsely settled territory. 


The present-day congestion in these 
citie= is none the less real because they 
are =maller, but in some of them at 
least there is a possibility of relief 
thro_gh the cutting of new streets on 
the surface. 

Tie third group is comprised of 
citie= which possess only one or two 
main streets, with residences self- 
contsined and generously spread out 
over Żhe ground. In such cities, except 
in sc far as they are on highways where 
inter-city vehicular traffic is heavy, 
comzaratively little congestion is felt 
at tke present time and seldom do they, 
as yes, call for remedial measures in the 
form of new thorovghfares. 


Apa=tine Existine Crrizs to NEEDS 


We are dealing today, not with the 
prokiem of how to lay out new cities, 
but with the problem of how to adapt 
our =xisting cities to the needs of the 
traf—2 so suddenly and unexpectedly 
forced upon them, mainly through the 
use -£ the automobile.. When, within 
one generation, millions of people, 
exercising their rights as individuals to 
the use of city streets, invade those . 
thor-ughfares with private vehicles 
that are lavish in their use of space 
whe-aer moving or stationary, it is 
inevcable that great hardship should 
be wrought upon those whose business 
depends on the use of a common 
carrer. To such an éxtent has this 
beer true that there has been a tend- 
enc} to ignore the rights of the com- 
mon zarriers upon our highways and to 
giveshem only a secondary place in our 
city planning. 

Bt common carriers are as neces- 
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sary as streets in our modern city and 
that policy; is shortsighted which 
neglects their interests. For, while. it 
is true that man transacts his business 
on foot, the tempo of modern business 
is such that he must go from place to 
place with as little loss of time as 
possible. Public transportation has, 
in a real sense, made our cities the 
centers of commerce and industry that 
they are today, and without such 
facilities our business life would col- 
lapse. We can transact much of our 
business by the. use of the telephone, 
the telegraph and the mails but per- 
sonal contact of buyer and seller, of 
one business man with another, is still 
necessary, and it is publie transporta- 
tion which, in a large measure, provides 
` this contact. This fact is borne out by 
many city surveys which show that 
about 75 per cent of the traffic of our 
cities today is carried in public con- 
veyances. How much the latter have 
contributed to the building of the 
American city it is impossible to say, 
but the modern economic development 
which is characterized by dispersion for 
residences and concentration for busi- 
nesses would have been impossible 
without them. Viewed in the light of 
history we can say that no one would 
dream of planning a new city without 
providing ample public transportation 
facilities any more than he would plan 
a skyscraper without elevators. The 
one is just as necessary as the other. 
Then how is the problem of providing 
publie transportation for our modern 
cities to -be approached? I have 
divided cities into three groups because 
it is my earnest conviction that the 
treatment of the transportation prob- 
lem in each group is entirely different. 
Had this fact been recognized a genera- 
tion ago we should not now be faced 
with the necessity for abandonment of 
street car tracks on the one hand, nor 
for the provision of expensive new 
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streets to relieve congestion on the 
other. We entered upon the local 
transportation problem as though it 
were the same everywhere and as 
though the electric street car were the 
final and only word to be spoken. 
Just a few years ago in almost every 
place where a franchise could be ob- 
tained tracks were laid down and 
service inaugurated in the hope that 
the successful operation of the large 
cities could be, at least in a measure, 
duplicated in every community where 
there were steel rails. The purchase 
price for some of these franchis-s was 
very low and business was prosperous. 
But each successful venture in a city of 
some size lured others into the e**ab- 
lishment of similar systems in smaller 
and smaller cities, often with the 
acceptance of paving and tax provi- 
sions that were forever after to hang 
like a millstone about their necks. 
Besides this, very few foresaw the 
possibility of a complete change in 
price levels, almost over night as time 
goes, and the necessity of paying twice 
as much for the materials and labor 
they used out of a fixed nickel fare that 
they had accepted in their contract 
and which had shrunk to half its pur- 
chasing power. Many of the pioneers 
in electric railway construction, it is 
only fair to say, were quite content 
with the arrangement of an indefinite 
ride within the then city limits for a 
fixed fare; but few, if any, foresaw the 
extent to which citv limits, within 
which service must given, could be 
broadened, or the tremendous barrier 
that custom itself would interpose 
against any increase in the rate of fare. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
some of our electric railway construc- 
tion was unwise—but this is hindsight 
and not foresight. Electricity was a 
new power that had clearly demon- 
strated its superiority over all other 
means of urban locomotion, and in- 
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vestors and speculators alike were 
carried off their feet. Many of these 
men were the pionéers who foresaw the 
need for some kind of transportation, 
and some of them were the real estate 
developers who knew that their lands 
were of little value unless they were 
connected with the business section by 
some means of public conveyance. 
Just how much actual value was added 
to the wealth of the country by the 
provision of these mearis of transporta- 
tion no one can say; but it must be 
enormous. More than any other factor 
of which we have any knowledge has 
it aided in that centripetal.movement 
for business and that centrifugal move- 
ment for residence which has charac- 
terized the late nineteenth and the 
present twentieth century. And re- 
member that the electric street car 
stood unchallenged during all that 
period as the preéminent means of 
urban transportation. We look upon 
the automobile industry as one of 
phenomenal growth, but we too fre- 
quently lose sight of the fact that the 
growth and development of the electric 
street car were almost as phenomenal 
if less spectacular. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising if 
mistakes of judgment should have 
been made. 


REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORTATION 


Moreover, no one could have fore- 
seen at the opening of this century that 
a means would so soon be provided 
whereby every family in the United 
States could have a private conveyance 
of its own, simple to operate, speedy of 
motion, and economical in cost. But 
the fact is that in 1926 more than nine- 
teen millions of passenger automobiles 
were registered in this country—an 
increase of almost 100 per cent over the 
number in 1921. To go back still 
further it is interesting to note that the 
passenger car registrations for the 
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United States were four in 1895, eight 
thousand in 1900 and only a little more 
thar a million and a half in 1914 at the 
outoreak of the European War. Is it 
too much to say that this represents the 
grectest, and most complete revolution 
in transportation that the world has 
ever known? And is it surprising that 
the common passenger carrier, the 
electric street car, should have its 
progress somewhat halted while this 
gigentic revolution was in progress? 

Eut the private automobile has 
affezted the common carrier in quite 
anosher way as well, for it has been the 
meens of placing on our streets a mass 
of vehicles far and away beyond their 
capacity to handle, with the consequent 
clogging of all arteries both for public 
and private conveyances. Street car 
services have been slowed down, oper- 
aticg difficulties have been increased, 
and many a potential rider has been 
turned away from the public convey- 
ancəs, either through finding that the 
street cars which the density of moving 
trafic will bear are inadequate, or 
because their progress is so constantly 
halted as to make riding in them un- 
proatable. 

Eut the private motorist, too, has 
been affected in much the same way, ` 
and, leaving his automobile at home in 
disgust at the time he has to- waste, he 
turas again to the public carrier and 
joins with those who demand that the 
service which provides for the many 
shal not be hampered by the selfish 
demands of the few. Thus out of evil 
goo is at last emerging and I see in the 
nea- future a national recognition of the 
rigkt of the public conveyances, with 
their scores of passengers, to proceed 
without hindrance from the multitudes 
of parked automobiles that frequently 
cut our surfaceways in half. Were all 
of our twenty million automobiles to 
proceed while they were upon our public 
highways—as the street cars do—we 
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could still take care of them, even 
though our streets, laid out generations 
ago, were not designed for any such 
traffic. But when they squat down in 
our streets for hours at a time, occupy- 
ing on an average sixty square feet of 
street space, and ultimately emerge 
from the curb to carry away an average 
-of less than two passengers, they are 
trespassing on the hospitality of the 
public that cannot afford such enter- 
tainment for them. I say without 
hesitation that the greatest detriment 
to the street car—to the form of modern 
urban transportation that is almost 
universal in our country—is the parked 
automobile, and that it is the public 
and not the street car companies alone 
that must awaken to the need of 
reform. Iam a little afraid that many 
a citizen who has read the plea of the 
street car companies for this reform has 
interpreted it in the light of a selfish 
demand on their part, and has over- 
looked the great public interest that 
inheres in it. I say, further, that the 
place of the street car in the modern 
city depends considerably on the public 
recognition of this injustice—if it is 
corrected then public transportation 
can resume its rightful place; if it is 
neglected, it will be at the cost`of the 
many in order-that the few might be 
accommodated with something to 
which they have no moral right. 


PEAK LOADS AND TRANSPORTATION 


T have spoken of the concentration 
of business within our cities and of the 
spreading out of the residence areas. 
‘This has characterized our city devel- 
opment and is in line with the modern 


tendency of specialization and mass ` 


production. If a reversion to the vil- 
lage type of industry were thinkable 
we could not begin to produce the 
quantity of goods and services which 
our standard of living calls for except, 
at the cost of the sacrifice of a great 
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part of the leisure time which we now 
enjoy. Workers, in the main, gain 
their livelihood in one place and rec- 
reate and live in another, and the time 
involved in getting from one to the 
other is precious to them. They chafe 
at hindrances, and demand a means of 
going from one to the other, just when 
they are ready, with the consumption 
of the smallest amount of their leisure 
time and with the minimum of dis- 
comfort. There are few people who 
realize that almost half of our passen- 
ger traffic is carried in four hours out 
of the twenty-four—for the demands of 
specialized business are such that we 
must all, or nearly all, be at our benches 
and desks during precisely the same 
hours of the day, and available for that 
interchange of work that makes pos- 
sible our intricate and complicated 
economic life. It is true that some 
studies are now being made of the pos- 
sibility of “staggering” employment 
to relieve congestion, but so far little 
has been accomplished in this direction. 

These “peak” loads are the bane of 
the transportation industry. They 
necessitate the provision of a great 
many cars held in readiness to serve 
when needed, the employment of an 
army of men to run them, and the 
availability of great sources of electric 
power far and away beyond the needs 
of the other hours of the day. All of 
this adds to the cost of transportation 
and must be figured in any of our es- 
timates. In the modern factory, in 
order to cheapen production, an effort 
is made to have the machinery run 
smoothly and regularly and to avoid 
overtime charges and the costs of 
slackness; also, much has been done in 
productive industry to cut down the 
seasonal peaks and depressions in the 
interest of regularity of employment. 
and cheapness of production. But in 
the urban transportation industry little 
can be done in this matter, for people 
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demand that adequate service be avail- 
able just when they want it. The elec- 
tric railways have, to the best of their 
ability, provided a “readiness to serve” 
—a factor which has been recognized 
as part of the cost in the electric light 
and gas industries but seldom in public 
transportation. When this is recog- 
nized there will be less difficulty in 
bringing up the rates of fare to a point 
where they will become compensatory 
and not confiscatory as many of them 
aré at present. 


IncrEASED Costs 


The electric railway industry in 
America started off unfortunately when 
it adopted the nickel as the standard 
price for an indefinite ride. I will not 
go into the reasons for this franchise 
arrangement in the United States, nor 
do more in this connection than state 
that the policy in Europe has been al- 
most universally that of the “zone” 
system. Suffice it to say that we have 
the indefinite ride system thoroughly 
implanted in our American cities, and 
until a very few years ago, the nickel 
represented the universal fare. All 
might have been well had the price 
level of commodities and services been 
‘maintained but the street railway in- 
dustry soon found itself forced to buy 
with a depleted nickel and sell for the 
same original coin. In buying from 
competitive industries people had to 
pay more of the depleted nickels for 
whatever they wanted to obtain— 
everything except street car transpor- 
tation where their minds were fixed on 
a five-cent fare. The battle for a rea- 
sonable increase was a long and diffi- 


cult one and the field was strewn with. 


the corpses of transportation companies 
that had gone under in the fray. But 
the communities soon realized that the 
death of their urban transportation 
agencies threatened the very life of 
their undustries and their own well 
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beiag, and so, with no little reluctance, 
they permitted those increases which 
todzy, over the country as a whole, 
represent less than a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the 1913 rates, while wages 
in this industry have increased 127 per 
cent and construction costs over 100 
per cent. In my opinion there is still 
urgent need of an upward revision of 
stre2t car rates if merely to meet the 
incceased cost of service. 

Somehow or other there has grown 
up the idea, prevalent among many of 
our citizens, that transportation com- 
pamies have an inexhaustible supply of 
furds from which they can draw. 
Perhaps it is because they see so many 
people on the cars and heat so many 
coizs dropping into the fare boxes that 
thez feel justified in concluding that the 
revenues are sufficient to maintain the 
system. But that this is not so is wit- 
nessed by the number of street railway 
companies that were forced into liqui- 
daz:on a few years ago, by the bonds de- 
farted, by the dividends passed, and 
by the number of financial reorganiza- 
tions which wiped out hundreds of 
thousands of capital investment at a 
single stroke. But those matters affect 
the investor alone, or at least the car 
ricer is not seriously disturbed by such 
happenings. He little realizes that the . 
pocr and ill-kept tracks which make his 
rice uncomfortable; the out of date . 
ca~s which strike him as so much in- 
feror to his own comfortable automo- 
bile; the slow pick-up electric motors 
that are as different from the modern 
ones as a 1927 airplane engine is from 
th= original one that Wilbur Wright 
flew; and the tardy, intermittent serv- 
ice on the streets are all due to the 
fact that street car companies have no 
inexhaustible fountain of funds for 
maintenance, and that they ‘are en- 
tirely dependent on the revenues that 
«came in through the fare box. Such 
evils as these will only be corrected 
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when the public is willing to pay a 
reasonable fare—one which will defray 
the cost of the service, give a reason- 
able return on the investment, and at- 
tract the new capital necessary for ex- 
tensions of the service and to keep up 
with the times. Local transportation 
must keep ahead of city development, 
not drag along behind it, and must con- 
tinue in the rôle of pioneer that it has 
always filled. Granted a reasonable 
fare, freedom from unfair taxation and 
paving charges, the electric street car 
will be restored to its rightful place in 
the community. 

Now let us turn to the question as to 
whether the electric street car has a 
right to survive. Is it the best known 
method for public transportation? This 
question brings us right back to the 
statement I made at the opening of this 
article—that there is no one method, 
not even the street car, that will fill 
every need and meet every situation. 
For cities like New York, with their 
towering skyscrapers and densely 
packed office and apartment house 
buildings, separate roadways for a 
large part of the passenger traffic are 
an absolute necessity. For this reason 
we have built subways and elevated 
lines, which operating on their own 
right of way, can render a service 
much more speedy than that of a 
‘street with mixed vehicular traffic. 
Other very large cities such as Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Boston in this 
country, and London, Paris and Berlin 
abroad have already realized the need 
for high speed services operating with- 
out any interference from other traffic. 
Quite a number of other cities in Amer- 
ica, such as St. Louis, Detroit and 
Pittsburgh are now giving serious at- 
tention to this same subject. In none 
of these cities is there any idea that 
surface transportation can be elim- 
inated, but the high speed lines will be 
supplementary’ to the surface lines 
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which are of slower operation and de- 
signed for more frequent stops and 
shorter hauls. Any form of high speed 
transportation on private rights of way 
is necessarily very expensive, and only 
the very largest cities can afford this 
luxury. It would be ideal if all public 
transportation could be taken off the 
public streets but the cost of this in 
any city would be prohibitive. 


Tar Mopprate Sizep Crry 


This brings us to the second group of 
cities, namely those of moderate size. 
For them, street transportation is their 
only ‘choice, and I have yet to learn of 
any more efficient means of street 
transportation than the electric car. 
I say this in view of the fact that there 
has been much talk of the motor bus 
supplanting the electric car and be- 
cause the idea was at one time prevalent 
that this newer form of transportation 
would soon completely take the place 
of the old. Up to the present time, no 
city of any size has found it expedient 
entirely to replace its street cars with 
buses. The experiment has been tried 
in several places, notably in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Des Moines, Iowa, 
but only a brief trial was necessary to 
convince them that the street cars on 
rails were essential to the life of he 
city. It is true that there are many 
cities in which part of the service 
formerly supplied by electric cars is 
now being given by motor-buses, and 
where this is so, it is usually the street 
car company that has made the change 
and is rendering the service. For we, 
as an industry, quickly realized that, 
the bus has a place as a feeder,, or for 
auxiliary services, or for rendering com- 
plete service in small cities. The bus 
is gaining recognition and coming into 
its own in many communities in which, 
in the excess of zeal of rail building, 
tracks were laid down years ago. Our 
records show that the average size of 
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cities in which abandonments have 


taken place is 8,000, and the actual 
amount of mileage abandoned is only 
4 per cent of the mileage operated at 
the peak of 1917. As a matter of fact, 
a much greater mileage has been added 
by the street car companies in the form 
of bus service, than was taken off by 
track abandonments. This is simply a 
recognition by experienced operating 
men of the fact that the bus has a 
definite place in the scheme of public 
transportation, but that that place is a 
subordinate one and not the whole 
transportation field. No one need fear 
that any means will be neglected by 
. the men who have now, and have had 
for years, the burden of supplying 
urban transportation, or that any new 
means will be neglected, or any oppor- 
tunity missed for cutting down costs or 
improving service. In fact, some of the 
rail abandonments that have been fol- 
lowed by bus service have been due to 
a desire to escape | excessive taxation 
and foolish paving charges, and some of 
- these, in turn, have been followed by 
the restoration of the rails on the ur- 
gent pleading’ of the communities 
affected. 


SUMMARY 


If these two contentions that I have 
made here are granted, first that every 
city of any size needs some form of 
public transportation, ‘and second that 
the electric car on rails is the safest, 
cheapest, and most efficient means yet 
devised for mass transportation, we 
can then raise the question as to what 
are the conditions that should be 
granted to this industry in order that 
it might be able to function most 
effectively in the public interest. 

First of all there is need of con- 
siderable franchise revision and the 
freeing of both communities and oper- 
ating companies of many of the out-of- 
date provisions which they include. 
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We must popularize what is known as 
th2 indeterminate franchise under serv- 
ice at cost provisions, so that the best 
efforts of the operating company may 
be. put forward at all times in the 
certainty that their business will be a 
continuing one and not. subject to the 
whims of politicians, and so that the 
public shall receive their transporta- 
tim for no more and no less than 
it costs. Under this method service‘ 
improvements are possible, the invest- 
ment of capital is encouraged, and city 
development is enhanced through the 
ability of the company to lead and not 
follow in supplying transportation 
service. Under such a franchise Cleve- 
land, as an example of a large city, has 
built up a splendid urban transporta- 
tim service. These are some of the 
means which local communities can 
themselves adopt for the improvement 
of their local passenger service, and of 
coarse they can also be of great assist- 
ance in enforcing no parking ordinances 
and efficient traffic devices. They can 
help further in the matter of local tax — 


- assessments though it will frequently 


ne2d state action to get a full measure 
of relief in this direction. 

In conclusion, I wish to say a word 
for the need of unified and codrdinated 
service for every city. We have long 
realized that competition is detri- 
mental to service in the case of tele- 
pkones, power, light, gas and water 
suply. It is equally true that coum- 
petition is destructive in the trans- 
pettation field, and, where regulation 
is effectively applied, there is no ' 
pessible justification for it. The pro- 
pcnents of the competitive idea claim 
that competition keeps the services on 
their toes and anxious to give the best 
they have. This is true if keeping 
them on their toes means striving to 
get every cent possible at the minimum 
of expense but it frequently results in 
being down at the heels—the condition 
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of many a passenger carrier who has 
found that the cream of his business 
has been skimmed off by competitors 
who have waited till he has established 
a demand for service and then have 
come in to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 
Let me stress this fact again, that real 
and efficient service can only be pro- 
‘vided where there is prosperity, and no 
carrier will feel justified in spending 
the enormous amount of money that is 
necessary to establish a well rounded 
city service unless he feels secure that 
his investment will not be wiped out by 
some competitor. When a steel rail, 
or a pipe line or a transmission wire is 
put in position it is there permanently 
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and has no alternate use. Conse- 
quently the business cannot be taken 
up from one place and set up in an- 
other as can be done in most cases with 
manufacturing and commercial indus- 
tries. If its patronage is destroyed 
then all it can sell for is junk. The city 
transportation industry is, an essential 
service that produces the best results 
when it is all in the hands of one 
experienced management. Coördina- 
tion and not competition, security and 
not fear, fair treatment and not op- 
pression will supply the needed in- 
centive to keep our public transporta- 
tion agencies in the forefront as 
builders of cities. 


Rapid Transit Development and oe Modern 


City 


Plan 


By J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 
Consulting Engineer, Wasaington, D. C. 


WO questions must be answered by 

the modern city builder: (1) Does 
rapid transit congest or decentralize? 
(2) Who will provide the funds for de- 
congesting? The first question will be 
answered last. 
. The problem of City congestion re- 
solves itself into quite independent 
factors: 

First, capacity—to handle.the neces- 
sary transport units at the right time 
through terminal throats, usually at 
the center. 

Second, speed—sufficient to serve 
outlying districts in reasonable time, 
home-to-work. Here is a paradox— 
that maximum capacity occurs at im- 
possibly slow speeds and vice versa 
(involving safe braking distance). 

This paradox is the source of much 
confusion and bad planning today, the- 
oretically desirable but practically de- 
fective because ignoring basic dynamic 
laws which every transportation man 
knows. We are trying to handle “Jo- 
cal, express and freight” traffic on the 
same “tracks,” t.e., streets already 
cluttered by business, with “block sig- 
nals” set for one or the other; they can 
be designed for securing both capacity 
and speed. This is me function of 
rapid transit. 


THE PERSPECTIVE 


A comprehensive transport system 
for large cities providing proper capac- 
ity (and differential speeds) involves: 

1. Rapid transit, on separate rights 

of way, surface outside and ele- 
vated, depressed, or subway in- 
side. 


&. Street railways and local bus aux- 

iliaries. 

&, Railroad surburban service, steam 
or electric, preferably through- 
routed rather than dumping at 
central terminals, 

. Express motor coaches. 

. Automobiles and taxicabs (private 
transportation). 

€. Motor trucks for freight distri- 
bution. 

. “Shanks mare” (about one-fourth 
of the workers walk to work). 

&. Horse-drawn vehicles; must avoid 

central districts entirely. 

A proper perspective of this trans- 
port picture codrdinates them all into a 
city-wide, well-integrated system, with 
racial trunk lines for main movement 
and laterals for feeders and cross-town 
service. The technical and practical 
prcblem, a difficult one; is how best to 
adzust plant and capital investment for 
maximum use.. This is practically a 
prcblem of the rush hours, when two 
to Zour times base day capacity must be 
previded. It is idle to talk of supplant- 
ing electric transport by buses or vice 
versa. Cities have not been suitably 
bult and cannot be re-built now. Bas- 
ically, speed and cost must and will 
cortrol. The broad view of coördina- 
tioa then is the right vehicle in the right 
place. But the partisan view usually 
means displacing “the other fellow.” 


fn iD 
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Use or Private AUTOMOBILES 


Private automobiles are used today 
because they are needed’ to save time. 
Of course there is a limit popularly de- 
fined as “congestion,” practically meas- 
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ured by the efficiency of the city plan 
and traffic control. Then the only re- 
course is consolidated transport in 
larger units; first, street cars and buses, 
finally rapid transit and railroads, taxi- 
cabs of very minor importance. 

Total riding habit is increasing prob- 
ably as the square of the population, 
and perhaps higher due to automobile 
rush-hour movement. But the effect 
of automobile use, competitive to a 
serious degree, has resulted in decreased 
riding habit on the street railways as 
for example in Detroit (no rapid tran- 
sit), where it has dropped steadily since 
the war time and autos probably handle 
about one-third as much traffic as street 
cars. In Washington the rush-hour 
auto movement appears to be around 
one-half (one and one-half times all 
day), and in Indianapolis about equal. 
But the Chicago street car riding habit 
has mounted steadily upward, .a testi- 
monial to its high standard of transit 
development. With decreasing rail- 
way riding habit due to congestion and 
competition, railways would gradually 
disappear into the background, but a 
fair analysis of city transport and traffic 
today reveals conditions that point un- 
mistakably to a turning point upward 
for the future, and that rails are still 
the back-bone of mass transport, the 
cheapest and most dependable. 


SMALL AND Lance Crrms SHow 
SIMILARITY 


The small city and the large city are 
much the same in characteristics, the 
former showing quite as great auto den- 
sity and increasing rates of registration 
as the large. When street capacity 
(on the prevailing low standard of use 
efficiency) is exhausted, private trans- 
portation automatically gives way to 
rapid transit. Today our near-big 
cities hold the greatest opportunity 
for corrective designing along modern 
transport lines. The big centers have 
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reached fixation which can only be 
cured by rapid transit at separate levels. 

The 30-minute time zone controls 
major population distribution. The 
majority cannot and will not spend 
more time, home-to-work. This abso- 
lutely requires differential speeds, dif- 
ferent facilities and in some cases differ- 
ential fares. A saving of five minutes 
running time extends the 30-minute 
time zone on surface transit by about 
one mile radius. This increases the 
zone area fifty per cent available to 
outlying residents (area increasing as 
the square of the radius). In most 
large cities the density crest (popula- 
tion per square mile) is in the two- to 
three-mile zone, t.e., short haul. But 
every minute saved becomes increas- 
ingly important outside of the crest 
zone. We have got to play for minutes 
in rapid transit today. 

Our million class cities cover over 100 
square miles (the “metropolitan dis- 
trict” 364 square miles, or nearly twice 
the city radius). In a round city this 
means 534 miles radius to the city lim- 
its. The 30-minute ride thus requires 
a schedule speed of 11/4 miles per hour. 
Rapid transit local service at 16 miles 
per hour would reach but 8.2 miles with 
a 42 per cent longer ride in 30 minutes. 
Rapid transit express service 22 miles 
per hour would reach 11.2 miles, twice 
as far. Railroad surburban express 
service at 30 miles per hour would reach 
15.3 m.p.h. radius, two and two-thirds 
times as far. Buses are little if any 
faster than street railways (9.5 m.p.h.) 
unless operated in small units with only 
few stops per mile, or large units with 
limited stops. 

This is the real reason for automo- 
bile use today. ‘They practically reach 
rapid transit express speeds. More- 
over motors and buses are using streets 
costing $50,000 per mile as against 
rapid transit costing up to 15 millions 
or more per route mile. While mass 
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movement, mainly short haul, must be 
handled by street cars with bus auxili- 
aries and feeders, long haul traffic has 
only rapid transit, railroads, express 
buses or autos to fall back on. Unfor- 
tunately the auto habit is thoroughly 
ingrained in both short and long haul 
riders which can only be corrected by 
real rapid transit facilities. 


Crries DOUBLE IN POPULATION 


Large cities double in population in 
25 to 30 years (ranging 5 to 40 years). 
Meanwhile city passenger traffic, rail 
and rubber, increases about four times, 
city land values and tax revenue three 
or four times, railroad passenger traffic 
about eight times. And the cost of fa- 
cilities increases much faster than the 
population growth, taken in the long 
run, because of the greater cost of ter- 
minal distributing facilities. These are 
mathematical laws based upon fact, not 
whim or assumption. 

We must plan now for doubling 
transport facilities, street, rail and 
rubber within less than one generation. 
Who is to bear the cost? New York is 
approaching three-fourths of a billion 
in transit investment and thecity budget 
is increasing as the cube of the popula- 
tion, with land tax values at a much 
lessrate. The deficit must be provided 
from new sources or the inevitable pen- 
alty will be stunted growth and subnor- 
mal city life. That the problem can- 
not be avoided is indicated by the fact 
that office building cubage, reflecting 
the daily peak load is mathematically 
increasing, as the 1.4 to the 2.0 power of 
the population, depending upon the city. 

Private capital has failed to meet the 
needs of this steady growth due to the 
enormous mounting investments, the 
high cost of money and subnormal re- 
turn on investments at a reasonable 
fare. This appears to have reached its 
limit at about 10 cents, beyond which 
other means or private transportation 
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is resorted to. Hence large cities have 
had to take over the burden of capital 
investment in rapid transit at lower 
fixed charges (city bond rates) and even 
to tax the people for a part of the fare 
as in New York where the taxpayer now 
pays for rapid transit half as much 
again as the car rider. With future 
facilities doubled, the city’s investment 
must therefore assume the command- 
ing position. Municipal ownership 
musz come whether we like it or not. 

Bat operation is another matter and 
in tke future, cities should in my opin- 
ion develop along codrdinated lines by 
equicable contracts with private opera- 
tors for the combined operation of both 
pubic and private facilities, not along 
the lines of the hopelessly scrambled 
system of New York, which has now 
became so complicated as to suggest 
the recessity of swapping lines (between 
I.R T.and B. M. T.). The over-bur- 
dened Boston system thus necessarily 
drifted to public trusteeship. Under 
our present political systems, caution 
and good sense dictate private opera- 
tion by contract as far preferable, safer 
and less embarrassing to cities. 


CITY STREET FACILITIES 


City street facilities for mass trans- 
portation of today and tomorrow ap- 
pear hopelessly incapable of supplying 
the mecessary line and transport capac- 
ity. In Philadelphia nearly every 
dow21-town street is occupied by tracks, 
one-way because the streets are gener- 
ally too narrow (50 feet) for two-way 
trafic. In Chicago a two-track ele- 
vated terminal loop is forced to handle 
trafic from 13 rapid transit tracks enter- 
ing the Loop District, which fact alone 
justifies subways. Boston’s meander- 
ing streets forced the development of 
“surface subways” or “subway dips” 
and the rush hour traffic pressure be- 
came so great that at the maximum 
hour 227 car units (cars and trailers) or 
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267 cars per hour were operated on a 
single track in the Park Street station, 
or 15.8 seconds headway between units. 
This could only be accomplished by 
multiple berthing and electric announc- 
ing system. 

Surface car subways cannot be self 
supporting as a rule, as the line capacity 
is definitely limited by the type and 
loading speed of cars at stations. To 
equal Boston’s capacity every station 
would have to be a Park Street station; 
out of the question. Furthermore 
high capacity means low speed, defeat- 
ing the very purpose of rapid transit. 
But we must have surface subways even 
at the excessive cost, and they should 
be considered as a city substreet, in 
lieu of widening, the operating deficit 
to be adjusted equitably between vari- 
ous beneficiaries. Thus Philadelphia 
is planning a 30-million dollar subway 
dip under Chestnut Street. Chicago 
must have some dips, but high-speed 
normal rapid transit subways are far 
preferable and Detroit is planning en- 
tirely on this basis. 

Elevated systems are not popular, 
though more healthful than subways, 
and can be designed fairly noiseless 
through a ballasted road-bed, and fairly 
attractive by concrete center post con- 
struction. They may have to be used 
for long suburban lines as the cost is 
but a fraction of subways, although in 
some cities, due to favorable subsoil the 
tunnel method is claimed to be prefer- 
able. But where suitable rights of way 
are available, the elevated system has 
great advantages. 

Depressed rights of way are attrac- 
tive, as in Brooklyn, and are compara- 
tively noiseless, healthful and much 
less unsightly although costly in land. 
But this type is limited in application. 


SUBWAYS ror Dense TRAFFIC 


Subways are the inevitable choice for 
dense traffic, but tremendously costly, 
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and unfortunately noisy and less health- 
ful than transport in the open air. 
Philadelphia’s Broad Street subway 
cost over $90,000,000 for six miles, or 
$15,000,000 per route mile, including 
central terminal. Few cities, especially 
round cities, can support such invest- 
ments without very dense traffic, or a 
high fare, or possibly, supporting defi- 
cits out of taxation as in New York. 
Yet subways are the only real means of 
mass transport, at least through the 
center of congestion. No railroad in 
existence can operate 10-car trains at 
one and one-half minutes headway, 
with trains reaching a speed of 30 miles 
per hour before the last car leaves the 
station. Yet this capacity is demanded 
in rush hours in New York. 

Rapid transit started in our large 
cities as follows: New York, 1870, 950,- 
000 population; Brooklyn, 1885, 710,- 
000 population; Chicago, 1893, 1,215,- 
000 population; Boston, 1897, 810,000 
(metropolitan district); Philadelphia, 
1907, 1,450,000. Los Angeles and De- 
troit are both hesitant of the expense 
but history is an implacable despot. 
The modern transit system must trans- 
port every day an entire city’s popula- 
tion once or more times and 20 per cent 
of the day’s traffic during the rush. 
The utter impossibility of handling the 
normal traffic of our largest cities by 
surface transport, either by rail alone 
or much less by bus, is thus manifested, 

The railroads will have to serve long 
haul suburbs with limited stops out to 
the city limits. Chicago North Shore 
is an example bringing 30 miles of shore 
line within reasonable commuting ra- 
dius. These suburbans should be part 
of the rapid transit system. Monu- 
mental central terminals for the future 
must be abandoned for the “subway 
type” with lines preferably through 
routed for distribution instead of dump- 
ing traffic at the center. The Penn- 
sylvania Terminal of New York was 
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cluttered by suburban traffic in its first 
year of operation. The Northwestern 
Terminal, Chicago, was standing trains 
three deep in its fifth year of operation. 
New York is already considering a com- 
plete system of suburban railway sub- 
ways entailing 300 to 400 millions in- 
vestment. But little actual progress 
has yet been made toward amalgamat- 
ing these distinctive rapid transit serv- 
ices with city rapid transit as a joint 
facility, properly coérdinated, and sav- 
ing in the end vast sums of capital to 
each. 


Tue Grear Hicuway Puan} 


The great highway plan deserves 
thoughtful consideration, developing 
strategic railroad rights of way for rail- 
road and rapid transit uses with twin 
highways each side and grade separated 
crossings. The railroads have been too 
much out of the picture, yet their sub- 
urban services are part and parcel of 
city rapid transit. Detroit is develop- 
ing a modification of this in the master 
highways, 204 feet wide, but not along 
railroads. 

A well integrated system is thus im- 
perative for the future regardless of 
ownership, city or company, with each 
type of carrier designed, operated, and 
scheduled to meet particular local char- 
acteristics. To develop such a system 
properly, complete origin destination 
surveys of traffic should be made every 
five or at least ten years. There is no 
other or better source of intelligent de- 
sign and control. Reasonable operat- 
ing contracts between the city and 
carriers for private operation will best 
accomplish this purpose as are now be- 
ing worked out in Philadelphia for the 
Broad Street subway, and as are now 
under discussion in Chicago and New 
York. 


1 “Our Cities of Tomorrow.” Monograph by 
J. R. Bibbins. Automobile Trade Journal, Anni- 
versary Number, December, 1924. 
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Where is the capital coming from? 
With the example of New York before 
us, with tax values lagging far behind 
trarsportation investment, there ap- 
pears only one practical and equitable 
resource for the future—benefit assess- 
mert—that is, a proportion of the cost 
of these facilities levied upon private 
property benefited by the improve- 
merts, somewhere in proportion to 
trafic destinations, modified of course 
by local conditions. The answer is 
simply arithmetic. The fare and in- 
come return is fixed and insufficient for 
the excessive investment. There is no 
justification in assessing all taxpayers 
for decapitalizing this excess invest- 
mert to a normal return basis measured 
by zhe cost of money, while the true 
property owners benefit to the extent 
of two or three times their property 
valve at the expense of the taxpayers. 
This benefit assessment is in reality 
subsidizing the early operating deficit 
and the amortization of present over- 
building because it cannot be helped. 

Benefit assessment for traffic thor- 
oug ware improvements may also very 
like y come about for the same reason. 
Chizago’s great double-decked river 
road (Wacker Way) cost $30,000,000 a 
mile the same as King’s Highway, Lon- 
don. but private property contributed 
ove> half in benefit assessment. Re- 
sult: twenty-story modern office build- 
ings have replaced the shacks of the old 
whclesale fruit district, an eyesore and 
merace to the community. 


Does Rapip Transit CONGEST OR 
DEcCENTRALIZE? 


` Apparently it is a composite effect. 
First, congestion, later distribution, 
if tarough routing is adopted. New 
York has already paid the penalty of the 
cen-ralizing phase in prohibitive land 
values, with higher and higher build- 
ings, increasing mass cubage, resulting 
in am “economic spiral,” which has now 
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reached a “ceiling” at about $25,000 
land values per unit front foot. As 
this ceiling is approached in any city, 
business must “spill” outwards, as in 
the case of New York where it moved 


up town. 
Meantime subcenters must be planned 
for the future. This phase is being neg- 


lected. Witness Wilson Avenue dis- 
trict, Chicago, formerly a deserted ter- 
minus of the Northwestern Elevated, 
now a young city. Chicago is waking 
up and building by-pass highways out 
in the lake by waste filling. But the 
old street system is past change. 


ZONING 


Zoning as an immediate aid in reduc- 
ing congestion is of little or no effect but 
will be inthe future. It cannot change 
the past. It is entirely too slow and 
the strictures on mass cubage and 
height limitations are too liberal and 
too little undérstood. From 25,000,000 
to 80,000,000 live under zoning ordi- 
nances, but as yet the true economic 
height of buildings which should deter- 
mine practical mass cubage and under- 
lying land taxation have not to my 
knowledge been worked out. But we 
are completing such a determination in 
Detroit,? and the indications are that 
this mass cubage of the central mile 
zone will about double by 1950, and 
that the maximum mass cubage height 
will be below ten stories rather than 
above—certainly not twenty stories as 
enthusiastic constructors hold. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our cities have been working too- 


much in the dark and neglecting to 


2 Building Construction Forecast Detroit 1925- 
1950. J. R. Bibbins, for the Detroit Edison 
Company. (Auspices of Dept. of Engineering 
Research. Univ. of Michigan.) 
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study the underlying economic laws 
which will in the end control their des- 
tinies, despite all preconceived notions, 
political fetishes, oratorical displays, or 
even established property rights. Our 
main hope in providing speed transport 
for the masses is technical reéxamina- 
tion, planning and codrdination: 


J. All public transport agencies in- 
tegrated into an efficient system 
with differential speed (and 
fares) appropriate to character 
of service rendered. 

2. Assessment of benefited property 
to finance at least the initial 
operating deficits and cost of 
temporary over-building. 

3. Classification of traffic streets and 
facilities to develop maximum 
capacity and speed required, 
and paved accordingly, sup- 
ported in part by a usage tax 
scientifically adjusted to such 
use and the wear and damage 
resulting. 

4. Practical control and limitation of 
mass building cubage at the 
center through better under- 
standing and application of 
economic principles, land values 
and taxation. 

5. A transportation plan for the 
whole district to guide both 
city and corporate investments 
along intelligent and efficient 
lines at least cost-of-service, 
unified operation and service, 
regardless of ownership. 


The time has arrived for the cities to 
assume more positive leadership in this 
technical problem of mass transport to 
prevent the further compromising of 
their destinies. We should plan now 
for at least double the present facili- 
ties. The need will develop all too 
soon. 


The Place of the Motor Truck in the Modern City Plan 
By B. F. Frrea 


President, Motor Terminals Company 


ITIES as they exist today are the 
result of evolutionary rather than 
predetermined development. Growth 
and extensions have quickly followed 
improved transportation offerings, 
which alone make possible the expan- 
sion of community areas. As a result, 
many previously indispensable facili- 
ties are obsolete when compared with 
newer methods. 

The original hamlets of this country 
were located on waterways. This was 
prompted by the then only available 
overseas, coastal, and inland trans- 
portation. With few notable excep- 
tions all of our present cities represent 
their haphazard growth. The excep- 
tions are: Indianapolis, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver and others, where the inception 
was prompted by available transporta- 
tion, but rail instead of water. 


Present DILEMMAS 


There is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween all cities, regardless of their 
locations or industrial activities. As 
railroads were developed in competi- 
tion with waterway traffic, the rails in 
every instance were projected to sta- 
tion points, as near as economically 
possible to waterway terminals. In 
reality the location of existing railroad 
terminals is primarily chargeable to the 
short-haul limitations of the horse- 
drawn vehicle, because merchants and 
manufacturers would have ignored 
competitive traffic appeals of railroads, 
if burdened with higher trucking cost 
to remotely located freight terminals. 

It is deplorable that the previously 
_ indispensable old “Dobbin” should be 
responsible for our present city plan 


dileramas, but such unquestionably is 
the zase, because by reason of horse 
transportation costs, which soared out 
of al ratio, with increased lengths of 
haul. industry and residential growth 
were concentrated at the strategic 
center or hub of each city, with result- 
ing disproportionate realty values and 
building activities, beyond traffic capa- 
bilit.es of the thoroughfares originally 
provided. The high cost of traffic 
congestion, both passenger and freight, 
is tke big problem for solution by city 
plan authorities. 

As time progressed, transportation 
offerings made possible an increase in 
the radius of city growth. In se- 
quence, street congestion and economy 
demands developed massed transporta- 
tion. in the form of horse buses for con- 
ven:ence of those who could not own 
their private equipages. This was 
follcwed by the horse car, of greater 
passenger capacity, and the horse car 
in turn gave way to the trolley car. 
Then the elevated railway increased 
the radius, and the subway added to 
that, each in turn providing greater 
faciities for massed transportation, 
and. resulting development of residen- 


“tial property further and further re- 


mored from the centers of vocational 
employment. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


‘These progressive steps in massed 
transportation proportionately relieved 
our thoroughfares of the burden of 
ind vidual units of transportation, and 
thus progress was marked, regardless 
of city growth, with relief rather than 
increase of traffic congestion, until ad- 
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vent of the automobile. Regardless of 
its cost, time economy, personal in- 
dependence, and convenience of such 
unit of transportation has so stimulated 
its adoption that now practically every 
family is mobile and resultingly elects 
its own residential site, being generally 
influenced by the desire to locate on 
cheaper realty as far as possible from 
the turmoil, confusion, and contami- 
nated atmosphere of thickly populated 
districts. 

The automobile has thus made con- 
veniently possible area extensions of 
cities to a radius of fifty miles, and its 
investment and operating cost burden 
is Justified by otherwise impossible ap- 
preciations in suburban property. In 
reality, through increasing the radius 
of workers’ opportunities and through 
development of acreage into valuable 
city plots, the automobile has made its 
economic contributions to humanity. 
After justly passing this credit to the 
individually operated transportation 
unit, the debit account against it 
should be considered. 

Vocational demands and transporta- 
tion offerings result in the centraliza- 
tion at hub of an ever-increasing army 
of workers, which otherwise would 
never have developed. The effects in 
traffic congestion are apparent in towns 
of even 1000 population, and the high 
cost of this traffic congestion, with its 
remedy assessment on taxpayers, is the 
problem which has developed scientific 
thought on the subject of city planning. 

Just how long any community can 
afford to permit every taxpayer to 
appropriate approximately 200 square 
feet of public thoroughfare any place 
his convenience elects is problematical. 
Economic demands have already de- 
veloped in the form of motor buses, 
tendencies for repetition of the history, 
which recorded horse buses and omni- 
buses as massed transportation unit 
offerings to those who previously en- 
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joyed the privilege of individually 
operated vehicles. 

The difference is that operating 
radius of the motor bus as compared 
with the omnibus is as great as operat- 
ing radius of the automobile as com- 
pared with the barouche, surrey or 
buggy, previously used. Hence, it is 
apparent that radii extensions of our 
cities are in the future assured, re- 
gardless of municipal unpreparedness or 
extensions of public service transpor- 
tation. 

City authorities can temporize with 
that subject as much as they want 
without affecting public decisions, 
because, individually or collectively, 
through use of the automobile or the 
motor bus, the public is, from a trans- 
portation standpoint, independent of 
municipal restrictions, except that of 
traffic regulations prompted by pyra- 
miding congestion. i 

The greater the congestion the 
greater will be the dependence on 
massed motor bus transportation, ex- 
tensions of which will tend to decrease 
congestion. So, the present traffic 
problem, apparently beyond remedy, 
except by municipal surgery at pro- 
hibitive public expense, will in reality 
solve itself, just as similar insurmount- 
able difficulties of seventy-five years 
ago remedied themselves while city 
authorities were discussing ways and 
means at taxpayers’ expense to accom- 
plish the same result. 


DECENTRALIZATION ESSENTIAL 


Upon one point all traffic students 
and city plan engineers agree; namely, 
that decentralization is essential for 
the future health and prosperity of all 
cities. Through instrumentality of the 
automobile and the motor bus, irre- 
spective of tardy extensions of public 
service transportation facilities, this 
problem is being solved and executed 
by individual investors, whose intelli- 
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gent capitalizing of a new facility is 
prompted by the business opportunity, 
not public convenience. 

Where public convenience is con- 
cerned, industry is involved, and indus- 
try cannot largely expand or develop 
beyond the restrictions imposed upon 
it by railroads, since industry is de- 
pendent on transportation for exist- 
ence. The freight station plants of 
common carriers, first inflexibly located 
when our present cities were but towns, 
with reference to densities of originat- 
ing traffic and waterway competition, 
are largely responsible for congestion of 
our city thoroughfares. While origi- 
nally they offered shippers short vehicle 
hauls to and from railroad stations, or 
team-tracks, the situation is now re- 
versed, because, due to soaring realty 
values in the strategic center of cities 
where freight stations are located, in- 
dustries have been driven into subur- 
ban districts. 

e pioneers in these newer indus- 
trial developments enjoyed railroad 
siding facilities, but since the re-loca- 
tion of each of these previously cen- 
trally operated industries has devel- 
oped specialized vocational talent in 
residential communities surrounding 
them, and further, since others in the 
same lines of business have been in- 
fluenced to build plants in the com- 
munities wherein skilled labor was 
available, developments in each of 
these outlying districts of almost every 
city overflowed sites adjacent to rail- 
roads’ rights-of-way, so that those who 
came later could not enjoy such stra- 
tegic shipping advantages, and were 
dependent on vehicular hauls to freight 
stations of the common carriers. 

From the above it is apparent that 
with increased population, city area 
increases follow, and city area increases 
result in longer vehicle hauls to railroad 
stations centrally located. The con- 
verging of vehicles from all points of 
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the zompass at these railroad stations 
for delivery of freight, and the radia- 
tion from stations of vehicles, which 
have collected their freight, all tend to 
a pycamiding of traffic at the strategic 
center or hub of the municipal wheel. 
N=w considering each city as a wheel 
the sdokes of which represent railroads’ 
righ-s-of-way, converging at the center, 
it is apparent that all shipments in 
freigat cars brought to such center over 
rails for re-distribution by vehicle 
musz be back-hauled over city streets 
under conditions where the average 
leng-h of haul is constantly increasing 
witk population and industrial in- 
creases. The reverse of this situation 
prevails with merchandise developed 
by icdustries and carted to stations for 
shipment. This existing back-haul of 
freigat amounts to an economic waste. 
Tze greater mileage capabilities of 
truc=s over horse vehicles has been 
capizalized by investors in modern in- 
dustties, through plant constructions 
furt=er and further removed from the 
mur-cipal hub on cheaper realty. 
Thu, the average length of vehicle 
haul to and from railroad freight sta- 
tions increases out of ratio with popula- 
tion. increases, by reason of the more 
rem<cte location of newer industries 
made possible by the motor truck. 


PROBLEM OF THE RAILROADS 
Dering this progress in city growth, 


‘railreads have not limited their opera- 


tion= exclusively to the original cen- 
tral located freight stations. In the 
majcrity of cases the old buildings, re- 
modeled and slightly extended, still 
function, because the same high realty 
values, which influenced industry to 
re-Iczate in the suburbs, have made 
imp-ssible the enlargement of railroad 
terminal plants. 

Legically, with industrial growth, 
larg=r stations were necessary to clear 
the =yramiding volumes of freight, but 
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since the centrally located plants could 
not be enlarged, except at prohibitive 
capital expense, supplementary or 
smaller stations were created in outly- 
ing districts on the rails of all contribut- 
ing lines, as recommended by densities 
of originating traffic. These have been 


appropriately called “‘sub-stations,” - 


since they are supplementary to the 
main or centrally located station. 
Their numerical increase reflects both 
industrial zone developments and vol- 
umes of freight to be interchanged be- 
tween commercial vehicles and freight 
cars. 

While affording congestion relief 
both to shippers and carriers, the 
transportation problem of the railroads 
is: thereby made more complex by 
reason of the plurality of station points 
within every city, developing mer- 
chandise lots for transport to the 
plurality of delivery stations -in all 
other cities. So that the layman may 
appreciate this situation, it must be ex- 
plained that the loading of five cars at 
one central station point for dispatch to 
five cities, with but one central station 
point each, is comparatively simple, be- 
cause line-haul movement. of but five 
cars is involved, but if five stations are 
each loading cars to five delivery points 
in the other five cities, the problem 
involves the line-haul movement of 
twenty-five cars. 

Since so many of these “sub-station” 
points cannot develop sufficient quanti- 
ties of freight to justify long line-haul 
movement of cars, it becomes necessary 
to consolidate the contents of these 
five cars into as few cars as possible at 
the point recommended by greatest 
convenience and economy of each rail- 
road. This re-handling, when possible 
is at some one of the stations within the 
terminal area, otherwise at some inter- 
mediate transfer. From the above 
explanation it is apparent the increased 
plurality of car movements, each 
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handicapped by its under-loading de- 
mands, has pyramided the transporta- 
tion problems of the railroads into what 
at times becomes prohibitive expense, 
by reason of delays to cars in transit 
and labor cost of re-handling and re- 
sorting the contents thereof. 

To effect these load consolidations, 
the carriers must resort to every in- 
genuity, and the intra-terminal move- 
ment of cars, variously termed “trap,” 
“transfer,” or “ferry,” between sta- 
tions, confiscates limited trackage rights 
of the railroads, indispensable to move- 
ment of both passenger and freight 
trains. 


TRUCKING OF FREIGHT 


After a trucking demonstration at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and under the pres- 
sure of necessity, the carriers have been 
sub-letting to trucking contractors this 
intra-terminal or inter-station freight 
movement within cities, under tariffs 
too cheap for consideration when com- 
pared with carrying charges on capital 
expense otherwise necessary for in- 
creases in terminal plant. The freight 
handled by these contractors is trucked 
from the main or centrally located 
freight station to “sub-stations,” and 
vice versa. 

By this method, a one point make 
and break of less carload lots of freight 
is possible at all large cities, and in ad- 
dition to the line-haul-transportation 
economy effected through maximum 
loadings of cars, and a resulting de- 
crease in the number of cars employed, 
more prompt and flexible service is 
afforded shippers, inasmuch as freight 
so handled by truck is dispatched cur- 
rently, whereas in the past, when 
loaded in “trap,” “transfer,” or 
“ferry” cars, it suffered a three- or 
four-day delay, and that time mukti- 
plied by the value of the merchandise 
represented just so much frozen capital 
of industry. 
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This intra-terminal trucking of 
freight by the carriers themselves, 
under contract with local cartage 
médiums, is fast superseding their 
previous intra-terminal use of freight 
rolling stock, in what amounted to no 
more than vehicular service. The tons 
so transported are insignificant as com- 
pared with tonnage increases of the 
old railroad plant, and being scientifi- 
cally regulated in unit load movements, 
the tendency has been to decrease 
vehicular congestion, rather than in- 
crease it, because previously each 
individual shipper was performing the 
service, regardless of cost, with under- 
loaded trucks returning empty, in order 
to expedite his shipments. 

This service, frst installed at Cin- 
cinnati, differs from others in that a 
plurality of containers as sorting bins is 
made available for each railroad, per- 
mitting direct interchanges between 
cars and containers, thereby eliminat- 
ing in each movement one re-handling 
and re-checking expense. When 
loaded and sealed, such unit container 
lots of railroad freight are handled 
within two minutes between platforms 
and motor trucks by electric cranes for 
truck dispatch to designated stations. 

Elsewhere the prevailing practice is 
to have vehicles parked at station plat- 
forms while hand-unloading and re- 
loading of freight. That generally 
requires a minimum of one hour’s time, 
at a pyramiding vehicular expense of 
five cents per minute, so that in reality, 
if the load amounts to four tons, the 
transportation cost is seventy-five 
cents, due to idle time before the trans- 
portation movement commences. In 
addition to this is the high cost of labor, 
re-handling freight from platforms to 
trucks and vice versa, with its at- 
tendant checking, etc., which amounts 
to an average cost of fifty cents per ton. 

Of greater consideration, however, 
is that the average duration of trip 
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time between stations at Cincinnati is 
but twenty minutes. This means that 
with container load interchanges at 
thas point, one truck can be making 
three trips while a truck with rigid 
body is being unloaded and re-loaded. 
If ou add to such the duration of trip 
time, it is apparent one truck does the 
work of four, and that means decreas- 
ing the number of such vehicles con- 
geszing the city streets by 75 per cent. 

When describing passenger trans- 
portation, the subject was raised as to 
how long every taxpayer would be per- 
mitted to appropriate approximately 
20C square feet of roadway area when 
and where desired. It is just as 
relevant to inquire how long any 
merchant or industrial plant can under- 
load its freight vehicles and dispatch 
them for long-standing delays in hand- 
haadling of contents. Such practice 
terds-to largely increase the number of 
veaicles unnecessarily congesting city 
streets. 

The weighted efficiency of all trucks, 
frcm a load and mileage standpoint, 
dozs not exceed 1214 per cent. This 
means eight times as many vehicles 
ar2 utilized as would be necessary un- 
der an intensive cotrdinated program. 
If you add to such the time-factors as 
proven at Cincinnati of container load 
inzerchanges versus hand-unloading 
ard hand-loading, it appears, mathe- 
matically, that thirty-two times as 
many vehicles are employed in freight 
service on city streets as necessary 
under a scientifically cojrdinated pro- 
gram, supplemented by universal and 
irtensive use of the practice of con- 
teiner load interchanges. 


ADVANTAGES OF TRUCKS 


Just as massed transportation is re- 
leaving the passenger street traffic 
s-tuation, so will massed transportation 
relieve the freight street traffic situa- 
ton, as evidenced by the increasing 
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volume of packages handled by the 
American Railway Express Co., be- 
tween congested centers and surround- 
ing suburbs. But these progressive 
steps must be evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, and they cannot precede 
the publics appreciation of its in- 
dividual economy and convenience to 
be realized. 

Motor trucks are creating opportu- 
nities’ for factory locations, with the 
same independence of conventional 
transportation facilities as automobiles 
and motor buses have emancipated the 
home investor from dependence upon 
public service facilities, and the result 
is an equalizing of realty values, with 
proportionate radial distribution of 
building activities, all tending to de- 
centralize cities, with the single ex- 
ception of this subject of inflexibly 
located main freight stations at the 
hub of the city wheel. 

Where dwellings and offices are con- 
cerned, cities are growing vertically, 
but where commerce and industry are 
concerned, they are growing hori- 
zontally over a wider territory. There- 
fore, while demands for the terminal 
hub may exist, insofar as rail-passenger 
service is concerned, its duplication in 
freight facilities is becoming less and 
less essential and more and more of an 
investment and operating expense de- 
mand on railroads, because the major 
portion of the originating traffic is de- 
veloped in the outskirts. Hence, why 
terminate the line-haul of railroad 
freight at the city hub for expensive 
back-haul to the outskirts, when more 
conveniently and economically it could 
be terminated in outlying districts for 
progressive truck-haul to the hub, thus 
relieving overburdened terminal rails 
for increases in passenger service, less 


otherwise unavoidable prodigious capi- 


tal expense demands for additional 
terminal facilities, both passenger and 
freight. 
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CONCLUSION 

Freight terminals so located should 
be connected by belt lines for inter- 
changes between railroads, and thus 
nothing but the freight destined to the 
city, or originating at the city for rail- 
road transportation, would become 
subject to truck handling by the rail- 
roads within the corporate city con- 
fines. Radial distributions by trucks 
from such outlying station plants 
would tend to distribute all existing 
centers of traffic densities. For small 
shipments of less-than-container, or 
truck lots, the railroads could operate 
on cheap realty a plurality of off-track 
stations as receiving and delivery 
offices, strategically located with refer- 
ence to traffic densities, just as the 
American Railway Express Co. now 
does, or as the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co. has recently inaugurated in its 
terminal-passenger service at New 
York. 

The plurality of these smaller sta- 
tions, each serving its immediate zone, 
would in turn decrease the number of 
vehicles employed for cartage of smaller 
lots between merchants and off-track 
freight stations, and the assembly of 
freight lots at such stations into maxi- 
mum unit truck-loads would decrease 
the number of vehicles cluttering up 
our public thoroughfares as previously 
outlined. 

If you add to such the possible night 
movement of this freight between the 
proposed strategically located off-track 
stations and main stations, removed 
from the hub to the outskirts of every 
city, it is apparent that the big ma- 
jority of merchandise vehicles now 
confiscating our streets will be elimi- 
nated, with proportionate increased 
capacity for passenger vehicles during 
the hours of commercial activity. 

By the same token, coal, building 
material, and other commodity freight 
in volume deliveries can be trucked at 
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night, and many other abuses of day- 
light commercial operating’ privileges 
will gradually disappear, to the end 
that our existing streets can discharge 
their transportation obligations, less 


the high cost of surgical treatment pro- - 


posed by so many city plan advocates 
to provide additional traffic arteries. 
Under haphazard allocation to trans- 
portation demands the motor truck 
has already established its place in the 
Modern City Plan, but its ultimate 
potentialities under scientifically co- 
ordinated operation are as yet an 
unknown factor, because operators 
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intezsively concentrate on current 
demands, giving little concerted 
thouzht to future opportunities. In- 
divizual initiative will develop these 
massed freight transportation opera- 
tion= to relief of vehicular congestion, 
just as they are developing in the pas- 
senger field, because the economy 
induzement suffices to interest un- 
limited capital. Hence, in evolution- 
ary manner the ultimate goal will be 
reacaed through individual initiative, 
and zach step in that direction further 
influences realization of the Modern 
City Plan. 


The Pedestrian and the City Plan 


By J. Hastert BELL 
American Society Landscape Architects, American Institute of City Planning 


ITHIN the past twelve years 

city planning in the United 
States has made unparalleled strides 
forward. It has come from a little 
known science, in America, to a plainly 
recognized place in the sun of public 
opinion and public need. 

City planning studies to date have 
been focused on the improvement of 
property, transportation, recreation 
and public health, but personal safety 
has received but little attention. 

Personal safety means the full pro- 
tection of the little human ant that 
has brought our civilization to a point 
where we have congestions and living 
conditions that force us into the con- 
sideration of this lately improved 
science of city planning. 

A human being, whom we will now 
term a pedestrian, occupies but an 
average space of two hundred and 
forty (240) square inches when stand- 
ing still, and can be crowded into a 
space of one hundred and eighty (180) 
square inches of floor space and less 
under forced conditions. This seems 
very small when one compares this 
area with the 9800 square inches oc- 
cupied by a very popular small and 
low-priced automobile that is respon- 
sible for a considerable per cent of our 
daily roadway traffic. 

The pedestrian moves at a normal 
pace of 3.2 miles per hour when un- 
hindered, but this speed is reduced to 
2.8 miles per hour in the sidewalk 
traffic of our down-town districts. The 
average automobile moves at a speed 
of twenty-five miles an hour on streets 


free of traffic congestion, and is slowed 


down to about ten miles an hour in 
dense traffic. 

This comparison of bulk and speed 
gives the primary or basic reason for 
the vehicle being given the position of 
first consideration in street design and 
in street traffic studies to date. In 
park and recreational studies and in 
zoning the pedestrian has been a unit 
of more importance. 

With our roadway and sidewalk 
traffic increasing to a point of danger 
to human life, and the daily increase 
of accidents involving the automobile 
and the pedestrian, we are being forced 
to think of a way to personal safety 
for pedestrians. With our police power 
that has to do with personal safety, 
health, and general welfare, and with 
a broadening public appreciation of 
the city planning as a personal help as 
well as a civic benefaction, we will soon 
determine and execute provisions for 
the needs of the pedestrian. 


THE PEDESTRIAN AND THE STREET 
System 


In the outlying residential districts 
of our cities we find regions of single 
family homes. If conditions are ideal 
we find major traffic thoroughfares at 
eight average city blocks apart. In 
between these busy streets are the 
streets of lesser width whose sidewalks 
are rarely over four and one-half feet 
in width. So no pedestrian is crowded 
or endangered by moving vehicular 
traffic until he comes into the busy 
traffic arteries, 

Even the more important streets far 


away from business centers are not so 
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intensely used as to require sidewalks 
of more than six feet in width, but as 
the congested centers are approached 
the need for additional sidewalk width 
is felt. 

Several cities have made very close 
technical studies of roadway travel as 
compared with the movement on 
street sidewalks, but there does not 
seem to be any direct ratio or propor- 
tion between the two. So many 
factors, public and private, bear on the 
pedestrian traffic that no rule can be 
applied. The average fifty-foot resi- 
dential street should have a roadway 
accommodating three lines of vehicles 
and generally uses a sidewalk of four 
and one-half (414) feet in width. This 
sidewalk allows two people to pass one 
another comfortably. 

As the street width increases and the 
improvements to property fronting it 
increase, so does the need come for 
wider sidewalks. In intensely built-up 
business districts, as are found in our 
cities of over 500,000 inhabitants, the 
demand for sidewalk width seems to 
have no limit. Existing streets use 
sidewalk widths based on a unit of 
two feet above the width of four and 
one-half-foot sidewalks used in resi- 
dential sections. 


50-foot street—sidewalks 414 feet 
wide. 
66-foot street—sidewalks 6-8-10 
feet wide. 
80-foot street—sidewalks 6-8-10-12 
feet wide. 
100-foot street—sidewalks 8-22 feet 
wide. 


Means of Immediate Improvement of 
Pedestrian Traffic 

Very few cities in the United States 
have a well-designed existing system 
of principal traffic thoroughfares, al- 
though many are making wonderful 
progress to that end. Until important 
streets have reached adequate width 
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an- are linked in a smooth working 
an- adequate system, cities must make 
th= best of existing facilities. 

Present conditions can be very much 
ingproved for the regulation of pedes- 
trn traffic by: 


Z. Making a few simple laws con- 
trolling pedestrian traffic in 
regions where such traffic has 
reached or is near a congested 
condition. 

. Erecting or installing equipment 
or street furnishings to aid in 
pedestrian traffic control. 

3. Constant city-wide education in 
the existing pedestrian laws and 
in proper pedestrian conduct in 
congested areas. 

4. Rigid enforcement of all Jaws 
governing the pedestrian. 


Le 


Where there are no signal lights 
governing the movement of traffic at 
stteet intersections the pedestrian is 
generally forced to depend on his 
aertness for his safety. There is no 
reason why a pedestrian should not 
h=ve the power to hold back vehicular 
traffic until his passage across the street 
is made. This traffic pause can be 
csused by an arm signal on the part of 
tze pedestrian such as is used by traffic 
acers in halting traffic. The pedes- 
tian can give it from the curb to 
approaching cars when there is a 
sifficient interval in the vehicular 
traffic flow. At least one city to date 
Las granted such power to the pedes- 
trian in rules governing street traffic. 

Jay walking must be eliminated in 
the congested districts. Jay walking 
E one of the greatest causes of street 
e2cidents. It has been found that the 
rgid enforcement of regulations pro- 
biting jay walking has greatly in- 
eased the capacity of both the road- 
ay and the sidewalk. 

There is no traffic more difficult to 
<=>ntrol than pedestrians, but by rigid 
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and constant measures proper walking 
habits can be given to the public. 
Painted lines on the sidewalk and 
pavement are of great help. A painted 
line up the center of the sidewalk can 
serve to separate the two traffic move- 
ments. Lines at street intersections 
will outline the path of pedestrian 
traffic as well as forming a stop line 
for vehicular traffic. Mid-block cross- 
ings can also be marked by lines when 
needed and suggested by the constant 
crossing of pedestrians at important 
points. Raised sidewalks such as “The 
Rows” in Chester, England, would 
prevent jay walking or low metal 
fences at the curb, with openings at 
crossing points would help to regulate 
sidewalk traffic, and so increase the 
capacity of sidewalks and roadways 
through less interference to traffic 
movements. 

Traffic signal lights, or traffic officers, 
or both will direct traffic movements 
at street intersections. It is highly 
important that vehicular traffic and 
pedestrian traffic be well synchronized. 
This can be made a public habit by 
periods of very rigid enforcement on the 
part of the police, backed by continuous 
attention to traffic law obeyance. 

The “keep-to-the-right”’ rule should 
apply to pedestrians as well as to 
vehicles. During rush hours pedes- 
trian traffic should be kept moving. 
Office buildings and department stores 
could very sensibly codperate with the 
city by arranging lunch periods and 
working hours of the employees so as 
to avoid highly congested periods. 
Newspaper comments and advertising 
cards in street cars, in subway trains, 
and busses could suggest shopping 
hours between the daily rush hours. 
Selfish property owners or lessees often 
encroach upon sidewalk space so as to 
greatly hinder sidewalk traffic move- 
ment. Such practices should not be 
tolerated. 
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The Arcading of Streets 

To bring relief to the congested 
thoroughfares in districts where land 
values are extremely high, one of the 
first methods considered in the widen- 
ing of these principal streets is that of 
arcading the buildings to provide for 
sidewalk space, and to give the greater 
part of the former street width to 
roadway and vehicular use. This 
widening can be done through private 
or public effort, but mostly the latter. 

One instance of private help in the 
arcading of a city. street was in the 
building of the New York Telephone 
Company’s new building. The build- 
ing was arcaded on the Vesey Street 
side. This arcade is sixteen feet wide, 
nineteen feet high and two hundred 
and fifty-two feet long. The old curb 
was set back eight feet and the build- 
ing set some three feet inside the new 
curb line. AJl parties concerned were 
helped. The building was given more 
foundation room and a wider roadway, 
and sidewalks were given to public use. 
Other fine examples in this method of 
providing wider streets and sidewalks 
are Rue de Rivoli, Paris; arcade 
through the Louvre Department Store 
at Palais Royal and Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris; Rue des Pyramides, Paris; 
Arlington Street at Piccadilly, London; 
“The Rows,” Chester, England; with 
smaller examplesin Zurich, Switzerland. 

While we think of arcades that 
widen the street, there is another form 
of arcading that relieves sidewalk con- 
gestion, facilitates pedestrian move- 
ments, protects shoppers from weather, 
and furnishes splendid opportunity 
for shop display windows. This is the 
arcading through buildings or city 
blocks. Probably one of the best 
examples of this traffic innovation is in 
Milan, Italy, where a spacious, glass- 
covered arcade passes through a popu- 
lar shopping block. Single buildings 
may be designed to provide such mid- 
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block ways because of economic ad- 
vantages as well as a relief to thorough- 
fare traffic. This has been done in 
St. Louis and Atlanta. 

While widening the streets without 
having to arcade buildings is the most 
desirable method in all cases, the 
coöperation of the owners of abutting 
property, where arcading is decided 
upon, can be a great help in making 
this method a successful one. 


Subways as an Aid to Pedestrian Traffic 

The traffic counts taken at various 
street intersection’ in large cities in 
this country and Europe show that a 
really appalling number of people pass 
a given point in a twelve-hour period. 
Including automobile passengers, 
street car passengers and pedestrians, 
these figures will range from 100,000 
to 500,000 persons. 

Subways as a means to carry pedes- 
trians under these busy streets have 
many times been suggested. Such a 
method is a very fine safety precaution 
and aid to traffic movement. While 
several cities have a few such pedes- 
trian subways either at street inter- 
sections or at mid-block, Los Angeles 
has plans for, and is going ahead with, 
about forty under-the-street passages. 
These subways are to be for the most 
part near schools to furnish the proper 
safe means of street crossing for school 
children. 

There have been contemplated plans 
in other cities for various types of 
underground pedestrian thoroughfares. 
Paris, France, considered at one time 
a system of underground mechanical 
sidewalks moving at different speeds 
to accommodate local or through pedes- 
trian traffic. 


Overhead Pedestrian Street Crossings 
Overhead street crossings for pedes- 
trians would no doubt be much more 
preferred than subways. Pedestrian 
bridges would lend themselves to pleas- 
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ing designs and have the benefits of 
ligt- and air. Such structures would 
no doubt be much less expensive to 
corstruct than subways. 

Tr. Harvey Corbett, an architect of 
New York, in a very well illustrated 
mazazine article, has shown how 
present overcrowded streets in very 
large cities may gradually be relieved 
by working toward traffic accommo- 
dations on three levels. The traffic 
to ba divided into three parts according 
to weight—heavy traffic of street 
transit and automobile trucks at one 
level, swift moving and lighter weight 
velicular traffic on the second level, 
anc pedestrians on the third and high- 
est level. Perhaps the future may 
briag traffic relief through such a 
street program. 


Tuer PEDESTRIAN AND TRANSIT 


T-ansit is the local transportation 
of ceople within a metropolitan area 
eitker by bus, trackless trolley, surface 
street car, subway, or elevated lines. 
The system that includes these means 
of transportation should have lines 
thaz completely serve all residential, 
busness, and industrial districts. The 
indvidual should not be forced to 
wal: more than a quarter of a mile to 
reach the line in the outlying districts 
or the same distance to his work after 
alighting. Such service would help 
greatly in the lessening of crowded 
sidevalks and would no doubt lower 
the number of street accidents. 

I= the case of bus lines as a part of 
the transit system—the curb may be 
swerved or set back near the corners to 
provide a recess for a bus stop, apart 
fror the moving traffic, and to bring 
this transit line to the street sidewalk, 
thezzby increasing the safety to the 
pedestrian. 

Where the pedestrian has to get on 
or ight from a street car in the road- 
way. some manner of protection must 


be provided. This is done in many 
ways in different cities: i 


1. Safety zones, marked by re- 
movable standards often con- 
nected by ropes or chains. 
These standards are set up in 
the morning by traffic officers 
and removed at night. 

.2. Iron buttons set in the pavement 
to make a safety zone. The 
end buttons may be lighted at 
night. 

3. Permanent posts sunk in the 
pavement. Lights or reflec- 
tors in or on the posts serve 
as warnings at night. These 
posts may or may not be con- 
nected by chains. 

4. Raised platforms of either tem- 
porary or permanent construc- 
tion, guarded at night by lights 
or reflectors. 


Of these four methods of providing 
safety zones for transit line stations or 
stops, the permanent raised platform 
seems to be the best protection to the 
waiting passenger and provides a more 
secure island in the vehicular traffic. 

While transit lines may be money 
makers to the operators it is to the 
city’s advantage to see that fares are 
low. The price of fare has a great 


. bearing on street traffic on the impor- - 


tant thoroughfares. Certain recent 
times when transit lines of large cities 
have been for a time idle, or nearly so, 
have shown all too clearly why transit 
lines should be conducted so as to 
encourage their intense use. 

Transfer points should be designed 
to furnish a maximum space for wait- 
ing passengers and a minimum distance 
between tracks for walking. In the 
case of subway and elevated lines 
direct entrances to buildings from the 
alighting platforms should be made 
possible. 

In general the less distance the po- 


tential passenger of any transit unit 
has to walk the more are the public 
thoroughfares relieved. 


Tur PEDESTRIAN AND 
"TRANSPORTATION 


In this day of the increasing use of 
motor-driven vehicles the railroad has 
had to enter into the competition 
between bus lines as a matter of pro- 
tection to its regional or metropolitan 
service. Many railroad companies 
have purchased busses to act as feeders 
to their commuting trains. The degree 
of thoroughness of such service has a 
bearing on vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. If such service is good, many 
commuters will use it instead of driving 
their own automobiles into the dense 
traffic of the congested areas. 

Local train and bus stations should 
be designed in regard to the number of 
people that may gather between service 
periods. These people should be pro- 
vided adequate comfort and protection 
while awaiting busses or trains. 

In larger stations the design of the 
building and the elements contained 
in it are worthy of careful study. 
Public waiting rooms should be large 
enough to accommodate the crowds 
that will use them, they should be well 
ventilated and have easy and very 
free access to surrounding streets and 
to the trains. 

The lobby should furnish direct 
access of the pedestrian from the street 
to the trains. The access from the 
lobby to the waiting rooms, baggage 
counters, and cab platforms should 
also be easy. Where possible subway 
transit lines, elevated lines, surface 
lines and bus lines should be able to 
bring their passengers within the shelter 
of the railway station. The ease of 
access and of passage within the rail- 
way station is indeed helpful to street 
traffic, especially during times of 
unusual transportation use such as 


roads have recognized the necessity of 
the elimination of grade crossings. 
There is no need whatsoever to point 
out the benefit of such elimination to 
street traffic and to public safety. 
The larger railway systems are yearly 
reducing the grade crossings on their 
lines. The greater part of this work 
has yet to be done and there should 
be no let up, but rather increased speed 
in the elimination of the major cross- 
ings that are now at the same grades. 
In the majority of cases the carrying 
of the street over the railway or the 
lowering of the railroad’ tracks seems 
to be the best method because of the 
economy of this method over the con- 
struction of subways, and because of 
the elimination of drainage problems 
and access of light and air. Street 
bridges or viaducts lend themselves 
to good design. 


Tue PEDESTRIAN AND Parks . 

The term parks now seems to in- 

clude all areas for out-of-doors recrea- 
tional purposes. Recreation may be 
passive or active, and so involve areas 
as small as an open space or plaza 
within -a group of buildings or a large 
preserve of thousands of acres of virgin 
country. Placing park areas according 
to size we have: 

1. Plazas or open spaces. 

2. Small parks made from odd par- 
cels of land generally at street 
intersections. 

. Playgrounds. 

. Playfields. 

. Neighborhood parks. 

. Large city parks. 

. Woodland parks, forest preserves, 
or mountain parks. 

Park areas have the necessary value 

of keeping us as strong and healthy 
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- erally thought of as formal. 


areas should be as free and apart from 
the dangers of busy main thorough- 
fares as is possible. 

1. Plazas and open spaces are gen- 
There 
the walks are on straight and severe 
lines and the use of architectural em- 
bellishment and sculptured figure re- 
late the whole to the enclosing build- 
ings. There provision should be made 
for the accommodation of crowds by 
broad walks and many seats as the 
scale permits or the use suggests. 

2. Small parks generally found at 
street intersections can furnish a bit 
of restful green to an intensely built-up 
neighborhood. It furnishes the pass- 
er-by a place to rest and provides a 
fitting setting for a monument or fine 
piece of sculpture. 

8 and 4. Playgrounds and playfields 
differ in purpose only in the age of 
the users. Playgrounds accommodate 
children below the teens, and play- 
fields furnish larger spaces for the play 
and sport of larger girls and boys. 
Both should be well supervised and 
protected from surrounding streets. 

5. Neighborhood parks furnish a 
chance for the people in a closely 
built-up nieghborhood to rest amid 
natural surroundings, to stretch their 
legs and to get a deep breath of fresh 
air. They cannot be large because of 
their location in regions of fairly high ` 
property values, but even areas of 
about twenty-five acres can furnish 
wholesome recreation to all the mem- 
bers of many families. 

6. In the large parks there is oppor- 
tunity to provide, much more, for the 
recreation and comfort of those that 
seek them. They should be of suffi- 
cient size to provide spacious views, 
vistas and meadows. Walks and 
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drives should be of length and with 
varied interest. All recreation pos- 
sible in open and naturalistic country 
should be provided in these areas. 

The first thought in the design of a 
large park is to make it a natural and 
out-of-doors area with all formal por- 
tions and buildings occupying minor 
and inconspicuous locations. Near 
the formal areas and the buildings 
accommodations for crowds and con- 
gestion will have to be made. The 
walk construction will be of hard and 
durable material. Walks and paths 
about the park, however, should be 
of such material as will not tire 
the walkers. Well-drained gravel or 
crushed stone is suited to this purpose. 

Recreation space and facilities for 
all, from the small children to the aged, 
can be provided for in large parks. 
The larger the park the more incon- 
spicuous will play areas become, and 
the less noise will affect the pleasure 
of those desiring quiet. 

Walks and drives should have fre- 
quent and easy connection with the 
bounding streets. In a well-planned 
park system the linked parks and park- 
ways make possible long bridle paths, 
park roads and paths, In Minneapolis 
long hikes are possible in the park 
system and leading to the wooded 
country outside the built-up regions. 
Walking and hiking should meet with 
every encouragement as an aid to 
public health. 

7. Woodland parks and large areas 
of natural beauty near the city should 
be acquired in advance of growth. 
There the city dwellers may find relief 
from artificial surroundings in forests, 
meadows and along streams preserved 
for their use. 


Tae PEDESTRIAN AND ZONING 
High buildings and intensely built-up 
property are causes of congested re- 
gions in our cities. Where masses of 
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the pedestrian. Buildings, structures, 
and sculptured figures built or located 
in such a manner as to appear out of 
scale to the pedestrian are not an asset 
to the civic art of the city in which they 
are located. The scale and construc- 
tion of all walks and roadways, and 
the scale of the planting around public 
or other fine buildings, should conform 
and also relate in texture to the build- 
ings and the composition of the whole 


` building scheme. 


In all phases of city planning there 
is a direct relation to and a bearing of 
one part on the other. They interre- 


_ late so that an effect on one will affect 


another, In each phase the pedestrian 
is a unit that must be considered. 


Regional Planning and Its Relation to the 
Traffic Problem 


By Howarp STRONG 
Director of the Regional Planning Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State District 


EGIONAL planning has come into 
being because cities refuse to rec- 
ognize the limitations of their political 
boundaries. Planning for the future 
city means the planning of that whole 
area outlying the city proper, which is 
steadily becoming more and more an 
economic and social part of the central 
city, and which may or may not in the 
future have political identity with it. 
Any consideration of city problems, 
therefore, must include the problems 
of this metropolitan region. 

Especially is this true of the traffic 
and transportation systems. Modern 
development of rapid transit, of means 
of communication, and the almost uni- 
versal use of the automobile have been 
the principal cause in welding city and 
suburbs into an economic and social 
unit. Boundary lines have for most 
purposes disappeared. This inter- 
relationship has in turn immensely 
complicated the traffic problem of the 
metropolitan drea. There is endless 
going to and fro, from somewhere to 
somewhere else—the worker is separated 
from his employer, the buyer from the 
seller, the producer from the distributor 
and the consumer, the amuser from the 
amused—a multiplicity of contacts has 
arisen—all producing traffic on the 
streets and highways, and bringing 
highway engineers, police departments 
and the traveling public well nigh to 
desperation. 


APPROACHING THE PROBLEM 


A discussion of the problem has two 
distinct approaches. The first has to 
do with the regulation and control of 


traffic on existing streets and highways 
as they are. The second is concerned 
with the replanning of existing, and the 
planning of new thoroughfares to meet, 
with some degree of adequacy, the needs 
of the present and the future. The 
first is the effort to fit traffic to the 
streets and highways that we have, the 
second to provide highways which will 
meet the requirements of the traffic 
seeking a highway service, or, to para- 
phrase Morris Knowles, the first method 
is an effort to use more cunningly the 
tools which we have; the second, to 
supply new tools more perfectly to do 
the work which must be done. The 
first method is largely palliative, but is 
necessary to relieve conditions as they 
exist. The second is fundamental and 
essential for the future. 

Fitting the traffic movement to ex- 
isting highways should, of course, be 
regional in its scope. In fact, national 
and international standards and prac- 
tices of traffic regulation must ulti- 
mately be developed: Regional plan- 
ning, however, is concerned primarily 
with the second approach. Planning 
for the future, too, is concerned more 
directly with the outlying region than 
with the central city, for the city itself 
is largely crystallized in its street lay- 
out. Here and there a new street 
may be run through, or an existing 
one widened. But little replanning is 
possible. The region, on the other 
hand, is in considerable degree still 
in solution, its elements are in sus- 
pense and may still be crystallized 
in the form best adapted to future 
needs. 
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Vertain considerations will pe rouna 

to underly all regional traffic planning. 
1. It is, of course, impossible com- 

pletely to foresee future methods of 
human locomotion. It may be as- 
sumed, however, that we shall always 
travel on the ground, and in increasing 
volume for some time to come. J. 
Rowland Bibbins shows that as popu- 
lation doubles, traffic increases eight 
times. Since fundamental planning 
for the traffic of the future means the 
construction of new tools to meet this 
expanding demand, it follows that the 
soundest traffic. planning is highway 
planning. 

2. Highway planning must consider 
the whole circulation system, radial 
and circumferential, major and minor 
thoroughfares, through highways and 
local service streets, and must not 
follow simply the process of blood let- 
ting at congested points, which is char- 
acteristic of much highway surgery at 
present. But more than that, the 
whole economic and social structure of 
the region is inextricably bound up 
with the highway system and is pro- 
foundly affected by it. ThomasAdams 
points to the fact that the essence of 
value is accessibility. The utility of 
any area or of any building depends 
principally upon the extent of the avail- 
ability of itself or its products. The 
planning of a circulation system, then, 
is an essential element in, and in turn, 
is determined by. the planning of all 
those other physical factors which enter 
into the lifé of a people. Thus, high- 
way planning, in its completeness, be- 
comes regional planning. 

8. The larger cities are today show- 
ing a definite tendency toward decen- 
tralization. The metropolitan popu- 
lation outside the political boundaries 
of the thirty-two largest cities of the 
nation is growing faster than that 


. ratio. 
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and are undoubtedly increasing the 
The Chicago Regional Plan- 
ning Association reports a three to one 
ratio for its area. New transportation 
and power transmission methods have 
made this possible, and present-day 
and coming inventions—the telephone, 
the radio, the moving picture, the tel- 
evision—all stimulate the movement. 
Industry is partaking of this trend and 
merchandising follows population and 
industry. This movement is a whole- 
some one, bringing worker and indus- 
try, buyer and seller, and other ele- 
ments of the community closer together 
and carrying other advantages in its 
train. Whether or not it is a perma- 
nent tendency, no one can say. Wise, 
far-sighted planning, however, can 
definitely stimulate it, and unwise 
planning can immeasurably delay it. 
In providing the circulation system of 
the future, then, every available means 
must be used to foresee future trends 
of population, new centers of industry, 
merchandising and residence. The 
failure to anticipate and provide for 
such development has frequently re- 
sulted in congestion of outlying cen- 
ters which sometimes rivals that of the 
central city. 

4. A new control of population dis- 
tribution has appeared during the last 
ten years in the form of zoning. The 
allocation of industry, merchandising, 
single and multiple residence, and the 
limitation of population in a given dis- 
trict through the control of building 
height and area, such as zoning pro- 
vides, are indispensable to an intelli- 
gent understanding of future demands 
upon the highway system. Without 
such regulation, factories are likely to 
find themselves served by narrow 
streets of light construction, planned 
for an entirely different purpose; stores 
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will adjoin highways without parking 
space for customers; residences will 
front on thoroughfares unnecessarily 
wide and of heavy construction, at- 


tracting traffic which does not belong - 


there and which may be a nuisance to 
the neighborhood. The regulation of 
land occupancy through the control of 
the height and area of buildings makes 
possible the establishment of a rela- 
tionship between the capacity of 
a street and the traffic population 
which it must ultimately serve. A 
designation of the future function 
of various districts is essential in 
fitting highway facilities to future 
demands. 

5. Other probable uses of land not 
directly affected by zoning regulation 
must be anticipated if the various ele- 
ments of the highway system are to 
serve, in location and character, the 
requirements of a well organized re- 
gion. The creation of parks, regional 
and local, through which boulevards 
may run; the location of ball fields, 
stadia, recreation fields, and resorts 
which create occasional high peak loads, 
must be taken into account. Agri- 
cultural areas must have quick and 
satisfactory access to markets, Evi- 
dently as complete an understanding 
of future uses of land as is possible, is 
an essential in highway planning. 
_ Such an understanding is available 
only through a comprehensive study 
and planning of all the elements of the 
region concerned. 

6. The highway system must, of 
course, be correlated with the other 
transportation elements. The in- 
creasing use of the truck for short haul 
freight, as a feeder to rail lines and for 
delivery to and from industries without 
railroad trackage or water frontage, re- 
quires a close correlation between high- 
ways and railway freight houses and 
waterway terminals. Buses as feed- 
ers to and extensions of passenger lines 


necessitate a similar relationship to 
passenger terminals. Bus lines as per- 
manent substitutes for short haul rail- 
way and traction line service are still 
problematical, but must be reckoned 
with. City and regional planners are 
giving constantly greater attention to 
air fields. These will probably be out- 
side the central city for some time to 
come and will demand increasing high- 
way access. The highway system is 
clearly an integral part of the general 
circulation system and it must be 
planned in relation to these other ele- 
ments. 

7. While not a determining factor in 
their location or construction, high- 
ways must be planned as carriers of 
various public utilities, either above, 
on, or under the ground—water, sewer, 
and gas pipes, telephone, telegraph, 
electric light and power lines, and 
street railway and traction wires and 
trackage. These services require defi- 
nite consideration. 

8. Another element frequently re- 
ceives too little consideration. Utility 
sometimes crowds out entirely the fac- 
tor of beauty in the highway. As J. 
Horace McFarland says, “Is it to bea 
new white gash of concrete, treeless, 
but pole-bordered, straight at all 
hazards, and denatured of any suspi- 
cion of beauty in itself or of any pos- 
sibility of beauty of prospect, or shall 
the road reflect what God planted in 
that Garden of Eden which is nearly 
all of America?” Certainly beauty 
has a claim upon the planning of that 
thoroughfare which has come to be so 
large an element in the recreation of 
the people. 

A consideration of the above ele- 
ments seems to indicate that any 
regional highway system will be in- 
complete and utterly inadequate unless 
it be a part of a complete plan 
involving every phase of all the physi- 
cal elements of the region. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROPERLY 
PLANNED SYSTEM 


Having in mind, then, these under- 
lying factors, what will be the char- 
acteristics of a properly planned re- 
gional highway system? Some of the 
most important may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. Obviously the system will be ad- 
justed so as naturally to attract traffic 
to the particular highway where it best 
serves its own and the economic and 
social purpose’ of the community. 

The street systems of most cities 

are fan-shaped in such fashion.as to 
funnel most of the traffic into the 
congested center. This is due, of 
course, to the fact that business in 
former days was principally between 
the outlying towns and the central 
city with little provision for inter- 
course between the outlying centers. 
The radial system has persisted. and 
circuit routes around the central 
city are still incomplete. Asa result 
through traffic, not concerned with 
and. not wanted in the central city, 
crowds its way through down town 
congestion to its own and the city’s 
disadvantage. It is essential, of 
course, that radial routes giving free 
intercourse between the center and 
its satellites shall be provided. Easily 
distinguishable and direct by-pass 
routes, however, should tempt the 
through traveler around congestion 
centers, thus speeding him on his 
way and relieving city streets of an 
unnecessary and expensive burden. 

. Comprehensive planning of all 
physical elements in the development 
of the region makes possible the sep- 
aration of local and through traffic. 
Subdivisions may be planned with 
curves and by-passes to discourage 
the use of interior streets for any 
but local and service uses, shunting 
general traffic into the bordering 


main thoroughfares. A remarkable 
instance of such planning’ is to be 
found in Merion Station, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2. Further classification of traffic in 


accordance with type of construction 
best suited to it will become possible. 


Comprehensive zoning makes 
possible a nice adjustment of the 
type of road construction to local 
needs. Areas designated for indus- 
try may be provided with wide 
thoroughfares of heavy surface con- 
struction, having long turning radii 
and direct routing. Roads serving 
mercantile areas may be of lighter 
construction with provisions for park- 
ing for customers’ cars and direct ac- 
cess to designated residence districts. 
Service highways within subdivisions 
may be of light construction with 
comparatively small area devoted to 
paving, but with the excess area 
landscaped and planted and ready for 
expansion should the demand arise. 

Through highways will be so 
built as to encourage their use by 
traffic adapted to them. Commer- 
cial trucking and industrial high- 
ways will, of course, be as direct as 
possible, at low grade, with long 
radius curves and heavy construc- 
tion and convenient to the termini 
and business area which they seek 
to serve. Scenic highways for pas- 
senger service need not avoid steep 
grades or curves, which add to the 
beauty and picturesque character of 
the route. Their surfaces will be 
adapted to this class of traffic and 
such highways may make detours 
through national and local parks and 
historic shrines if such points are 
planned or developed in advance. 

Classification by legislative con- 
trol is entirely possible in the future 
and the development of private 
rights-of-way for trucking routes 
and motor speedways is a factor 


which must be considered in the gen- 
eral plan. 


‘8. Manifestly, highways will be 
planned with reference to peak rather 
than average loads. 

Such planning observes the “ready 
to serve equipment” principle ac- 
cepted by all public utilities. Many 
street and highway systems which 
are adapted to the demands of aver- 
age traffic find themselves hopelessly 
congested during daily or seasonal 
peak periods with enormous resulting 
cost and danger. ‘Traffic regulation, 
through staggering of work and de- 
livery hours, and other devices, can 


be of material aid in ironing out. 


_ peaks and distributing the load, but 
the original construction will provide 
for this variation in demand. 


4. All highways will of course be 
planned for ultimate future as well as 
present needs. 

Here again, zoning proves invalu- 
able. The limitation of use, bulk, 
and occupancy of buildings makes 
possible the construction of highways 
in proportion to the ultimate maxi- 
mum use and load of the land. Such 
proportions have been worked out 
with a degree of accuracy and are 
available to street and highway en- 
gineers. Before the maximum use 
of land has been attained, adequate 
right-of-way should be assured and 
only such portion may be occupied 
by paving as the present requires, 
the remainder being left for the use 
of adjoining property for vehicle 
parking, or it may be planted with 
grass, trees, and shrubbery. Many 
states and smaller civil divisions 
have adopted standard width for 
ultimate development. Pennsyl- 
vania has designated 120 feet for all 
main thoroughfares; some towns in 
Michigan specify 120 feet as stand- 
ard width for two intersecting main 


thoroughfares, while the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area has provided the 
following specifications: 


Feet 

Super-highways ..............0. 204 
Mile section line roads and interior 

thoroughfares. .............0, 120 
Quarter section roads and secondary 
Streets ossi so sada ee see adige 

Residence streets............... 60 


No plans or subdivisions are ac- 
cepted unless they conform to this 
schedule. Pennsylvania is unique 
and peculiarly fortunate in that its 
law, which has been frequently sup- 
ported by Supreme Court decision, 
provides for the platting of highways 
and the protection of this platted 
area against encroachment until the 
construction of the highway, no mat- 
ter how far distant in the future. 


5. Certain general factors will find 
consideration in the planning of all 


through highways. 


Such highways should follow the 
policy of by-passing centers of 
population with spurs to principal 
centers to serve local traffic. The 
du Pont Highway in the state of 
Delaware, running mile after mile, 
straight as a die through virgin terri- 
tory, avoiding all populous areas but 
connected with these areas by well 
paved spurs, is a splendid example. 

Grade separations for intersecting 
main thoroughfares may become ul- 
timate general practice. The grade 
intersection is the prolific cause of 
delay and accidents, and, with the 
growing number of vehicles and their 
increasing speed, will, though ex- 
pensive, be a sound investment in 
time and safety. 

Great advantage is gained through 
the location of through routes in 
virgin territory. Since access is the 
principal element in land value, the 
location of a highway through terri- 
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is usually less expensive and condu- 
cive of more direct routing than the 
utilization and connection of exist- 
ing routes through built-up centers, 
which must be widened and improved. 
at large expense. Frequently right- 
of-way through such virgin territory 
is gladly dedicated by owners be- 
cause of the increased value to ad- 
joinmg property created by such 
access. Such dedication has been 
common in the Tri-State Highway 
around Chicago, in the Sheridan 
Road and its connections from Buf- 
falo, and in the Lee Highway and 
other trans-continental trunk lines. 
In states where excess condemnation 
and assessment of benefits on adja- 
cent property are constitutionally 
permitted, the payment of the entire 
cost of the highway through the 
creation of “access values” is en- 
tirely possible. 
6. Finally all highway planning will 
take into account the human factor. 
Traffic may be conceived as follow- 
ing many of the laws governing other 
fluids—like water it follows the path 
of least resistance. Traffic will take 
the down grade of time; it belies 
Euclid’s axiom that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two 
points, for it has discovered that 
three untrammelled sides of a square 
are shorter than the fourth congested 
side. Police regulation and forced 
direction of traffic may serve to bring 
some semblance of order out of pres- 
ent confusion. But properly planned 
highways will induce a natural flow 
of this Auid into channels best fitted 
toserveit. The better the planning 
of the traffic conduits, the less the 
‘need for arbitrary regulation and 
police control. Traffic will thus be- 
come largely self-regulating and will 
contribute much to the joy and con- 
tentment of future generations. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize: 

The city must be considered as in- 
cluding, for purposes of practical study, 
that great outlying region, which is 
becoming increasingly an economic and 
social unit with it. 

The study of the traffic problem has 
two aspects: ° : 

(a) An attempt to adapt traffic to 

existing highways. 

(b) The planning of a highway sys- 
tem adequate to meet present 
and future traffic demands. 

Traffic planning for the region is 
primarily planning for future demands 
and is to be interpreted not in terms of 
regulation of traffic flow but in terms 
of highway planning. 

Highway planning is effective only as 
it includes every element of the street 
and highway system. " 

. Highway planning is effective and 
serviceable only as it includes or is 
included in the planning of every physi- 
cal element of the region. 

Highway planning must have inti- 
mate knowledge of population move- 
ments, and must take into considera- 
tion, and seek favorably to influence, 
the tendency toward decentralization 
in the great metropolitan areas. 

Successful highway planning is de- 
pendent upon comprehensive zoning. 

Future highways must be determined 
largely by probable future uses of land. 

The highway system must be corre- 
lated with the other elements of the 
general circulation system. 

Highway construction must give con- 
sideration to the various public utility 
lines and services for which it is the 
channel. 

Highway construction must recog- 
nize the legitimate demand of beauty. 

Based on the above underlying fac- 
tors, the following elements of highway 
planning are suggested: 
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The highway system will be so ad- 
justed as to attract to each highway 
that traffic which it is intended to 
serve. l 
Highway traffic will be classified in 
accordance with the type of construc- 
tion best suited to its needs. 

Highways will be planned with refer- 
ence to peak loads, but regulation will 
seek to reduce those peaks. 

Highways will be planned for future 
needs and made flexible in order that 
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New England cities showed a vai 
which corresponded roughly wii 
known economic status of each s 
as determined by the average rer 
in it as ascertained by the Tele 
Company surveys. : 

Obviously the total originating 
includes not alone that from the 
automobiles, but also the det 
made within each section of com 
ties consumed in it. Data col 
for New York City by the New 
New Jersey Port and Harbor De 
ment Commission, published in 
disclose 0.93 tons per capita per a 
of foodstuffs locally consumed 
tons of building materials used u 
tons of fuel and 1.00 tons of r 
Janeous commodities. These q 
ties vary to some extent with th 
nomic status of the consumer a1 
rate of development of his nei; 
hood. In an average section 
estimated that the annual per 
consumption of all commodities 
average 4.5 tons. The average 
per vehicle reaching and leaving 
York City freight stations was 
by the same investigators to b 
tons for 1772 trucks. The los 
vehicles used for local delivery v 
less than this figure. Based on 
figures it may -be roughly esti 
that the traffic to and from any 
dence section of a city would | 
proximately 0.2 vehicles per fami 
day for local delivery. 

If each owned automobile lea: 
owner’s residence and returns 
(thus making’a round trip) eacl 
the average number of such ve 
per family per day, which wot 
counted on the streets, would be 
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average automobile registration per 
ily. The total traffic would be 0.2 
e—this being the figure for the 
icles making local deliveries per 
ily per day as computed above. In 
New England city, the registration 
family was found to be 0.44. 
tbling this and adding 0.2 would 
: 1.08. Traffic tallies on a large 
vber of thoroughfares in districts 
ch could be segregated so that the 
sributary families could be counted, 
wed an average of 0.98 vehicles per 
ily per day of fourteen hours in the 
utary territory. The difference be- 
en these two figures is well within 
possible errors involved in the 
mated population groups. 
‘hese estimates of traffic reduced to 
-family basis appear to govern the 
fic which is incident to all types of 
dence districts—single family, two 
ily and multi-family. Based on 
e studies it is obvious that ‘the 
ng of residental districts in territory 
which the street plan has already 
1 constructed should see to it that 
density of families which is per- 
sed at any point will not be such as 
reate more traffic during the con- 
ed hour under future motor use 
1 the thoroughfare system can 
mmodate. 


ocaL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ZONES 


he problem as to the outlying 
ness district is well illustrated by 
Saturday night traffic in the down- 
a district of a typical New England 
31. There is a business frontage of 
) feet. Automobile patrons of the 
ous business establishments num- 
d 584 during the three hours from 
10 r.m. This is equivalent to 0.25 
cle per running foot of business 
erty. During the remainder of the 
the traffic was nominal in com- 
son. In a large city in the middle 
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west it was found that 120 feet of local 
business frontage created an average of 
24 vehicles per day between it and the 
wholesale and industrial districts. 
This is at the rate of 0.2 of a vehicle per 
day per front foot of local business. 
On the basis of these and other perti- 
nent data it is to be expected that each 
foot of local business frontage would 
correspond with about one vehicle per 
day in any traffic tally. In almost all 
local business districts it is the custom 
to use the stories above the ground for 
residence purposes. The resulting 
effect upon the street traffic will ob- 
viously be cumulative. 

Closely akin to the type of traffic 
problem presented by the local business 
district is: that of the industrial zones. 
Several new factors enter the problem 
at this point. The typical factory has 
as much tonnage entering as leaving. 
Crude materials come in by boat where 
the factory has a waterfront location. 
They come in by railroad car if the 
factory has a rail siding. They may 
come in by pipe line in the case of oil 
refineries or artificial ice plants. They 
may come in by vehicle over the streets 
and roads, and the introduction and 
improvement of the motor truck is 
tending to a greater and greater use of 
that means of conveyance. The same 
means are employed for distributing 
the manufacturer’s product as for 
bringing in the crude materials. 

Average figures show the following 
averages of tons of incoming raw 
material and outgoing manufactured 
articles per wage earner per year: 








Average Tons per Wage 


Year Earner In and Out of All 
Factories 
Oho Site: siete T 31.2 
J919: eserinin aa 41.2 
LOBE AE E E 69.5 


is reflected in the great increase in the 
figure for the year 1921. As to any 
given factory or industrial zone, there 
will be considerable variation from this 
average, depending upon the specific 
commodity handled. Again, the high- 
way traffic will be further affected by 
the proportion which moves by water, 
rail and pipe line respectively. For 
each zoning study these factors must 
be, ascertained or assumed. In order 
to estimate such traffic, two additional 
factors are required—the average load 
per vehicle and the land area per em- 
ploye. Certain data have already 
been given as to the average load per 
vehicle at New York City freight 
stations, viz., 1.42 tons per load. A 
report upon the Boston freight ter- 
minals gives a figure of 1.13 tons average 
per load. The California state high- 
way traffic survey of 1923 disclosed 2.1 
tons per load. Little information is 
available as to the land area or the 
building area or bulk per employe in 
industry. The number of cubic feet 
required under certain state industrial 
codes is known and indicates a minimum 
figure. Original investigations in sev- 
eral cities as to types of industry, of 
industrial units and of the whole in- 
dustrial section of the community have 
disclosed widely varying conditions. 
In connection with the formulation of 
a report in 1912 on The Development of 
Public Docks and Shipping Facilities 
in Newark, N. J., a personal inspection 
was made of fifty industrial plants of a 
wide range of size and commodity 
manufactured. These plants employed 
approximetely 10,000 workers and 
occupied almost 1000 acres of land. 
The employes ranged from’4 to nearly 
4000 per establishment, while the 
average land area per employe varied 


areas owned by plants but not used) 
gave 1500 square feet of land per 
worker. At the Bush Terminal this 
figure falls to 80. Were the buildings 
but a single story in height (as was 
largely the case in Newark) instead of 
the five stories actually existing in 
large part at the Bush Terminal, the 
Newark minimum of 400 would be 
obtained. Assuming 70 tons average 
per employe per year and 1.5 tons per 
load for both raw materials in and 
manufactured products out (and that 
the two are equal) it is found that each 
worker would correspond with 94 
loads per year or 0.33 of a load per day 
(at 288 working days per year). To 
convert this figure to an area basis, the 
land area figures already given per 
employe are to be divided by 0.33 
to give the land area which will cor- 
respond with one vehicle per day. 
The following table gives the data 
thus computed and also the results of 
certain investigations made in Cin- 
cinnati. 

If the minimum volume of air space 
per employe permitted by good labor 
law regulation is assumed (400 cu. ft.), 
and the height and other restrictions 
are applied as exacted in the New York 
Zoning Ordinance, it will be found that 
16.5 square feet of land would theo- 
retically produce traffic equal to one 
vehicle per day. On the basis of a lot 
depth of 100 feet (as is common in New 
York City) six vehicles would be indi- 
cated per foot of frontage. All these 
figures must be adjusted to take ac- 
count of all tonnage which moves by 
water, rail or otherwise than by vehicle. 

To the commercial vehicles which 
daily visit any industrial section must 
be added all passenger conveyances 


‘which bring workers, clerks, officials 
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and visitors. Observations at many 
industrial plants in outlying parts of 
the large cities have disclosed a work- 
er’s automobile parked all day for an 
average of ten employes. This figure 
does not apply to the usual type of loft 
building which is found in the centers 
of the large cities, or to the factories in 
towns which are so small that practi- 
cally all employes can walk to their 
work. 

From the statistics of manufactures 
it is found that the average salary paid 
in the United States is only about 50 
per cent higher than the average wage 
paid. The latter was about $1200 dur- 
‘Ing 1919. Salaried employes and wage 
earners can, therefore, be grouped to- 
gether. Since, also, the total number 
of proprietors and firm members was 
only 2.5 per cent of the total of all 
those engaged in manufàcture, it is 
evident that if all the proprietors visited 
their plants daily by automobile and 10 
per cent of the others came in cars also, 
there would be an increase in the ratio 
of 12.25 to 9.75 compared with the 
figures which would apply, did none of 
the proprietors travel by automobile. 

It is to be noted, however, that in the 
case of the average loft building the 
figures would be very different. On 











TABLE I 

Land Area per Estimate 
Tand Are Load per Day ae elena hicle per 
Type of Industrial District an a Per |Based on Aver- a oe on of Fron 
Employe age Commodity, 22509 0n C9- | With Pi 
Figure served Trafic Lot De 

Light manufacturing in loft 
buildings............... By a a Pre 200 (Cincinnati) 0.5 
Ditto os os dea cs evece ete eee 80 (Bush Terminal) 20 |  ...eeee 0.4 

Medium manufacturing in 
Plants 3 seoor trenerica L  Gakdeets 9 OP adediew 850 (Cincinnati) O.1 
Ditto meiren cabs eho en ee 400 (Newark, min.) 1200 4. tesa I 

Heavy manufacturing in 

plantss sive eases a wenta Al a 1,700 (Cincinnati) 0.1 
General averages.......... 1,500 (Elizabeth) 4,500 AT 0.0: 
General averages.......... 4,000 (Newark) | 12,000 J ....... 0.05 


the basis of all loft building indu 
proprietors using cars daily and n 
building workers doing so in one 
and all proprietors and 10 per ce 
the workers using cars daily in an 
case, when the area.per worker ri: 
4000 square feet of land (as in Nes 
while the lot depth increases fror 
to 200 feet, the frontage, per floor, 
to one vehicle per day changes fror 
to 80 respectively. In other w 
the passenger vehicle traffic will be 
one-tenth as much in the indu 
centers of the large cities as in out 
industrial plant sections; that is, 
tenth as much per floor or pract 
the same as for a ten-story loft bui 
Adding these figures for passenge 
for freight vehicles in the proper 
ner gives a range of frontage per v 
per day from 2 in the loft buildin 
trict to 30 in the outlying areas. 
careful computations based on obs 
tions in that part of New York Cit 
tween Twenty-third and Forty-s: 
Streets in the borough of Manh: 
where loft buildings are num 
give a value of 4.3 feet of frontag 
vehicle per day. The buildings v 
that area have an average height 
stories. Reducing the frontage i 
ratio of this height to that of the sy 


nsidering the differences in 


eured for the amount of auto- 
Hic visiting a large New York 
at store gave one vehicle per 
t would be counted on the 
‘each 165 square feet of floor 
zach 2.0 feet of frontage per 
eight. In the New England 
sady described, one vehicle 
ted on Saturday night for 
eet of frontage. 

made at several theatres, at 
rpolitan Opera House, and at 
the big football games show 
ectly one-tenth as many cars 
iatrons as the total capacity 
traction. In the case of the 
ame, practically all cars were 
zar the amphitheatre, while 
theatres and opera house the 
required to move some dis- 
ark or to garage. The traffic 
arefore, be twice the number 
. the first instance and four 
the second case. The total 
pacity of the theatres in the 
one in Manhattan in New 
y is 95,294, and the street 
3 9,400 feet. On the basis of 
e stopping at the theatre for 
ats there would be an equiva- 
e vehicle per running foot of 
or four vehicles using the 
x running foot of theatre 


AD AND FREIGHT STATION 
TRAFFIC 


l passenger stations are con- 

originators of vehicular 
ertain investigations made 
er of cities in New England 
ddle west showed that about 
it of those who visited the 
rrived or left in vehicles. 


of persons who visited the station daily. 
This does not take into account the fact 
that the average vehicle carried 1.2 
persons. Adjusting the 20 per cent by 
this ratio gives 17 per cent as the num- 
ber which would measure the street 
traffic near a station. Such traffic is 
always denser near times of arrival and 
departure of trains, which fact mate- 
rially affects street traffic density. 
Counts show that an equivalent of 
almost exactly 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation of each of several cities visited 
the railroad stations daily. These 
figures afford a basis upon which street 
traffic near passenger railroad stations 
can be computed. 

Freight stations must be included as 
major factors in creating street traffic. 
The total tonnage handled to and from 
any normal community has been found 
to be from 7 to 9 tons per capita per 
year. By a normal community is 
meant one with mixed commercial and 
industrial business—not a mining town 
or a Pittsburgh suburb which manu- 
factures large quantities of steel prod- 
ucts. As has already been suggested, 
a considerable portion of this tonnage 
is usually handled over private sidings 
or over waterways direct to or from 
factory or warehouse. A 25 per cent 
deduction for this diversion has been 
found to apply in several cities. There 
then remain between 5.3 and 6.8 tons 
per capita per annum which pass 
through freight stations and over team 
delivery tracks. Maximum monthly 
conditions usually run about 200 per 
cent of the average. Twelve tons per 
capita per year may, therefore, be 
taken as the annual rate, and the daily 
freight tonnage computed accordingly. 
The individual station tonnage must be 
considered in estimating local traffic 
conditions. .Fuel moves generally 


s. 


a 


r 
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from special fuel yards and is, therefore, 
to be separately treated in estimating 
the resulting traffic. Building mate- 
rials are similarly handled in great part. 
Sometimes foodstuffs go through a 
special railroad market. Household 
furniture belonging to new arrivals or 
departures of the population and some 
food for local centers often movethrough 
local stations. These items constitute 
about ten per cent of the total and can 
be estimated on the basis of the popula- 
tion naturally tributary to the local 
station in question. The traffic be- 
tween the wholesale and factory dis- 
tricts and railroad freight stations is 
much greater and generally runs to 25 
~at of the total for the city. 


15 A SouRcE oF TRAFFIC 


yes of concentrated traffic 
atively smaller degree 
and office buildings. 
‘raffic from two principal 
arrival and departure of 


`y move to and from the 
Y 


a as they employ vehicles 
~.ovress trips. The initial 
and final departure figures will 

énd on the relative proportion of 
jent business and the economic 
level of the patrons. The business use 
of vehicles by hotel patrons will also 
vary with the transient ratio. A sec- 
ond source of street traffic due to the 
existence of a hotel is its endeavor to 
make the utmost use of its accessory 
accommodations for special community 
functions like balls, banquets, bazaars, 
and other activities. ‘These will orig- 
inate traffic in proportion to the attend- 
ance, which can be computed as was 
that for theatres. Certain transient 
hotels in a western city had a complete 
turn over on the average every three 
days. Information received from the 
door men of several hotels leads to the 
conclusion that they are closely similar 
to department stores at about one-half 
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the frontage rate except ‘that special 
functions are to be figured like theatres. 


Orricr BUILDINGS AND CONGESTION: 


Office buildings are traffic points only 
in a minor degree. A certain propor- 
tion of the higher paid tenants of office 
buildings come to their offices daily in 
their own cars driven by chauffeurs. 
A few others drive from their homes to 
near-by garages. A few more (espe- 
cially in the smaller cities) drive to 
work and park their cars all day as near 
their offices as possible. Among the 
clerks and other tenants of lower in- 
come scale, the use of automobiles is 
proportionately less, although the po- 
tential car use is about six times 
greater. Visitors to the offices of 
tenants are often greater sources of 
traffic than are the tenants. Investiga- 
tions of the average floor space per 
regular tenant in many office buildings 
in a number of widely distributed cities 
disclose figures varying from slightly 
below 100 to over 200 square feet. 
The lower figure applies in the densest 
parts of New York, while the higher 
value is found where office space is not 
in such great demand. Even though 
the higher paid tenants will occupy 
proportionately more than their quota 
of 100 square feet of floor space per 
person, a first approximation to the 
traffic originated by an office building 
may be made by assuming the average 
area figure and applying to it the pro- 
portion of proprietors and firm mem- 
bers to the total office tenancy. This 
is found to be 17 per cent and by using 
the same method as that used in con- 
nection with the factory districts a’ 
figure can be computed to check 
against observed traffic data. Seven- 
teen per cent of the floor space will 
create between 2 and 4 vehicles per 
day (average 3), while 10 per cent of 
the balance (83) will originate 2 
vehicles per day. 


ottice space wil be equivalent to 6.76 
vehicles per day. In other words, a 
20-story building which occupied a 
whole block, 200 x 400 feet, would 
originate 10,816 vehicles per day count- 
ing them both as they come and as they 
leave. Of the 5408 vehicles which 
would carry building tenants, 25 per 
cent, it is assumed, would be garaged or 
parked in the vicinity. Assuming an 
average length of car of 15 feet, the cars 
would require 20,180 lineal feet of park- 
ing space. The total building frontage 
on all four sides is evidently only 1200. 
Housed in garages these cars would 
occupy 162,240 square feet, or a space 
equivalent to a little over two floors of 
the assumed building. The present 
day facts are that no such proportion of 
office workers use cars to go to and 
from work in the large cities and this 
figure is approached only under excep- 
tional circumstances. In one apart- 
ment house in New York City in which 
each head of a family was a merchant 
or professional man going to an office 
each day, and of whom over 50 per 
cent owned cars and over 25 per cent 
employed chauffeurs, only 6 per cent 
used their cars to reach their offices 
daily. It may be contended that the 
parking and garaging problem and the 
excellent transit facilities in New York 
militate against the use of cars by office 
workers. Observations of the total 
numbers cf vehicles which daily enter 
and leave the business and commercial 
centers of such cities as Indianapolis, 
Ind., Springfield, Mass., and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, show that only a relatively 
small number even of car owners among 
office workers use their cars to go to and 
from business even when other transit 
facilities are meager and poor in 
quality. Traffic tallies in many cities 
of the total number of vehicles which 
enter and leave the business district 


day. In one city of about 150,000 
population it was found that the rush 
hours morning and night (at which 
time office workers would be traveling) 
were only 30 per cent above the average 
hour figures for a ten-hour day. 

Assuming that the whole of the rush 
hour traffic were to be considered as 
office workers, that the office area was 
eight blocks square with an average 
building height of four stories with two 
used for offices on the average, with 
buildings covering 75 per cent of the 
land area (outside of the streets), with 
blocks 400 feet square and a daily total 
traffic flow of 100,000 vehicles +! 
each automobile morning ar 
carried two persons, it is < 
puted that only 17 per ce 
automobile. The assw 
20-story building is t 
somewhat extreme. \ 

The data as to rush-t 
rush hour traffic show th 
originated by office bt. 
tke hours when visitors cons- 
bulk of the movement is not as ù 
when the office workers are arri 
and leaving. On the basis of the 
already quoted it is estimated that the 
total non-rush hour office building and 
commercial area traffic is about three 
times that of the two rush hours com- 
bimed. Since office buildings are usu- 
ally devoted to merchandising on the 
first floor, that fact must be taken into 
consideration in all traffic estimation. 

The foregoing analysis gives a basis 
upon which the relationship between 
traffic and building bulk can be 
studied. 

For example, it has been estimated 
that a square one-half mile on a side 
with a street system like that m the 
borough of Manhattan, New York. 
City, if built up with buildings to a 
uniform height would create sufficient 
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street traffic to fill the streets to capac- 
ity? if the buildings were of the follow- 
ing uses and heights: 


Office buildings.......... 16 stories 
Loft buildings. ........... 9 stories 
Department stores........ | 6stories 


The enforcement of a zoning ordi- 
nance with height restrictions below 
those given above would consequently 
tend to preclude such a concentrated 
street use and thus would prevent 
congestion. 

This illustration also discloses some 
of the difficulties inherent in the use of 
zoning restrictions with the intention of 
affecting traffic problems. 

Since it is generally assumed that as 
to all buildings throughout any zone 
the requirements must be uniform, it 
is not possible to establish different 
height limits for different kinds of use. 
An average must, therefore, be em- 
ployed. Again, except in very rare 
locations will an area one-half mile 
square ever be built up for any single 
type of use. And, in the example 
given, no allowance has been made for 
through or semi-through traffic. 

As to through traffic, it has been 
found from traffic studies in Manhat- 
tan that only one-half the total traffic 
is of a local character comparable with 
that assumed in the example. 

With streets already in existence and 
not easily widened, it would thus seem 
possible and necessary so to formulate 
any zoning ordinance as to preclude the 
creation of traffic congestion. Where 
streets may be widened without undue 
expense, then the street width and the 
adjacent building use and bulk should 
be so related as to provide the best eco- 
nomic arrangement. Such arrange- 
ment has been shown’ to depend on 


2 Factors of maximum street capacity are given 
in Highway Traffic in New York and Its Environs 
by Lewis and Goodrich, p. 111. 

3 Loe, cit., “Influence of Zoning” p. 469, 456. 
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the size of the community and on its 
shape. 


VARIATIONS IN DENSITY OF 
TRAFFIC 


As between a community with a 
single thoroughfare along which all 
business is done and a community of 
equal population, business, and area, 
arranged in the form of a circle, square, 
or even of a cross, there will be a very 
wide variation in traffic density even 
though all other factors except shape 
are constant. Table IX shows the 
average haul from the center of a com- 
munity of each assumed shape to all 
points in the area. The several as- 
sumed shapes are a single street, two 
streets at right angles, a square with 
streets run parallel with the sides, a 
square with streets run parallel with 
the diagonals, a circle with radial 
thoroughfares, and half square and 
semi-circle with the center on one side, 
and rectangles. An area of about one 
square mile has been assumed with lots 
about 100 feet deep and 33 per cent of 
the gross area devoted to streets. The 
figures are approximate, intended only 
to illustrate the relationship between 
the quantities involved. 

Obviously if all traffic is assumed to 
start from the center and move to each 
point within the area, then the traffic 
at the center will be the total number 
of units which must be moved, divided 
by the unit load; and the number of 
loads will be the length of a working 
day divided by the number of round 
trips. It has been found that in resi- 
dence districts about eight-tenths of the 
traffic should theoretically be of the 
passenger type which makes one round 
trip daily. The balance will sup- 
posedly be merchandise which will 
move throughout the working day. 
Careful observations show that vehicles 
are standing idle 58 per cent of the 
time on New York City streets, that 
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TABLE II 
Relative Length of 
Shape of Community 4 Average Haul 
(Miles) 

Long: street aise ceanii a odes Oe ediait ny ae Garant oomea Gaaton Sow ae don 9.96 
Two long streets forming a cross........... escurs aese cece ee eee eens 4.98 
Square, with streets parallel to sides, distribution from center. 1.13 
Rectangle, twice as long as wide, streets parallel with sides, distribution from 5 

center of long side. . 1.59 
Rectangle, twice as long: as s wide, streets parallel with diagonals, distribution 

from center‘of long side. . ante’ 1.41 
Circle, streets radial and circumferential, ‘distributior ‘from Genter: aS 0.94 
Rectangle, four times as long as wide, streets parallel with sides, distribution 

From center a5 64.5 25056. a ciclo oe asl 4 Benak gin Seb oe ORS Slee Se 3.39 
Semi-circle, streets radial and circumferential, distribution from center of 

diameter. . ee PEE 1.28 
Square, streets parallel with diagonals: distribution ‘from center . 1.00 
Right angle triangle, streets parallel and perpendicular to long side, distribu- 

tion from center of same... 6.6... cece eee ee eee ee te eee eee ener 1.86 





the average haul. is close to one mile 
and that the average speed of travel 
is 12 miles per hour. Simple algebra 
shows that the number of vehicles re- 
quired to move the merchandise will 
vary directly as a constant plus some 
multiple of. the distance. Based on 
these facts the constant can easily be 
computed to be 1.38, and the number 


cf commercial vehicles required to 
handle the merchandise in communities 
of the different shapes listed would be 
in accordance with the computation in 
Table IIT. 

Where there is to be more traffic 
during a rush hour in any community 
more or wider thoroughfares are neces- 
sary to accommodate it. 


TABLE MI 











. Shape of Community 


Proportionate Number of Vehicles’ 











Square, streets parallel with diagonals, distribution from center 
Circle, distribution from center...............- 
Right angle triangle, distribution from center of long side.... 
Square, streets parallel with sides, distribution from center... 


Semi-circle, distribution from center of diameter 





Rectangle, twice as long as wide, distribution from center of 


long side ee eon sade ee Se ie eee 
Rectangle, twice as long as wide, distribution from center . 
Rectangle, four times as long as wide, distribution from center 


at Center 
Total During 
Rush Hour at 
c Total ial 1/10 Commercial 
‘Al Dey Plus Assumed 
ay Constant 
Passenger 
100 100 
Sheed 97 99 
115 103 
106 101 
sie wea nal a 112 102 
aai 117 103 ` 
125 105 
200 120 
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The length of average haul has been 
seen to vary with varying shape from 
1.00 to 3.61 miles, but the corresponding 
variation in the traffic of the rush hour 
due to shape is theoretically only from 
1.00 to 1.21. Asa first approximation 
it may be assumed that the street sys- 
tem of all the type communities will 
bear a constant ratio to the gross area. 
Employing this assumption, and further 
assuming that the height is uniform 
throughout each community at any 
assumed figure, it is easy to estimate 
the variation in length of haul with a 
change in building height and area. 
Simple algebra shows that the length 
of haul varies inversely as the average 
building height. Consequently the 
number of commercial vehicles required 
is reduced with increased height. If 
the average building height is doubled 
the average haul changes in the ratio 
of 1.00 to 0.70 approximately. With 
the same population in the two cases, 
the same number of loads of merchan- 
dise and the same number of passenger 
vehicles would leave the center each 
day. Since the average haul of the 
commercial vehicle would be less, more 
trips per vehicle would be accomplished, 
but with the same total tonnage to be 
handled no more vehicles per hour 
would be counted. 

In most communities the density of 
use varies inversely with the distance 
from the commercial center (plus or 
minus a constant distance). This 
density varies more rapidly than the 
change in building height, the latter 
being found in most communities to 
vary in steps which form nearly a 
straight line. Under such circum- 
stances the haul from the center of the 
community to the center of bulk, of any 
portion on one side of the center of the 
community, changes from two-thirds 
of the radius of a circular city to one- 
half of the radius, approximately. 
Since the density of use changes in an 


even greater degree the actual . 
evenlessthanone-half. Inoner 
semi-circular city it fell to abo 
third the radius of the area oc 
with houses (down to a density 
acres per dwelling). This resu 
an average haul of about one 
Since the same average is found 
widely varying communities a 
York City with its several millio: 
cities of about 150,000 in New E 
and Virginia, it seems a safe con 
that growth which adds simulta 
area and building height to a cr 
ply increases the traffic area an 
sity without altering its average 
It is obvious that short hauls 
delivery of commodities or the c 
ance of passengers cost a com) 
less than do long hauls. Fro 
single fact it might be inferred 
compact community of smal 
covered with high buildings wc 
more economical than would | 
munity which contained the san 
building bulk erected over a 
area but at a lesser height. l 
consideration discloses the adc 
fact that high buildings involve 
proportionate: costs both for « 
construction and for annual op 
than do lower ones. Other 
also must be included in the p 
such as the value of time to pass 
the value of land for buildings, 
parks and other uses, the v: 
money and of vehicles and of k 
operation. A considerable st 
the problem led to the develop: 
a rather complicated formula in 
the third and fifth powers of 
variables, but capable of use tc 
mine the optimum building hei 
communities of different sizes . 
certain assumed values of the 
factors which were employec 
work thus far completed has ha 
only with an assumed circular 
which all commodities are de 


center to the householders. 


> to the center daily according 
. riding habit from their places 
which are of uniform height, 
and operating cost. Table 
the several factors assumed, 
ol employed, and the numeri- 
assigned for study purposes 
nsiderable investigation of the 
ralues and the spread of each 





cost of passenger transportation except 
as it is included in the value of the time 
of the passenger. Were these to be 
included it would be necessary to be 
more exact in selecting numerical 
values, and the further computations 
showed that even some of the factors 
included have an immaterial influence 
upon the results for ordinary condi- 
tions. Since the formula is based on 
the assumption that there exists only a 








TABLE IV 
Factor | Symbol Assigned Value 
sories of all residence buildings........... s Variable. 
a A E AER E anton E R r Variable with S and P. 
ach story (in feet). ............002--2 ee h 10 feet. 
yuildings (per person)..............-.--- v 1,000 cubic feet. 
(total) css e prde ia nw acne bere e weston P Variable. 
rks, schools, etc. (per person)............ k 200 square feet. 
eets (per person)........ 0.0.0. cee neno t t=2/3 (k+-v/hs). 
(average). ... 6. cece eee eee tee cence aes e 100 per sq. feet ($1). 
; of building operation . p 12/100 (12 per cent). 
; of land holding (gross) .. SNET z 6/100 (6 per cent). 
commodities (per capita per year) E A T 4 tons. 
1-mile haulage cost. seh S TRIG A eee Yy 15 cents per ton mile. 
iding habit (factor of P). E A ET m P/10,000 =annua] riding habit. 
red of passenger transit................. a 1,000 feet per min. (12 miles per 
hour). 
ne of average passenger..............0.. e 1 cent per minute. 
sing one story high............2.0. 2.005 c 19 cents per cubic foot. 
icreased housing cost per added story..... n 1 cent per cubic foot. 





tal annual cost per capita of 
; enumerated is given by the 
formula: 

ar capita = 


vairi am 


usformula have been omitted a 
sometimes included in discuss- 
ubject qualitatively, but they 
edimmaterial in proportion to 
luded. Among such omitted 
the time occupied in vertical 
ation by residence elevators, 
s of the assumed central office, 
and distributing center, the 





single, central distributing point, it can 
logically apply only to communities of 
a few hundred thousand at most, be- 
cause even in cities of 100,000 popula- 


s+ 
EANAN +hk+ spota tt) te ne +++) 


tion there are almost invariably several 
local freight stations and numerous 
local business districts. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to discover what the 
formula would give even for cities of 
several millions under the assumed 
conditions. Substitution of the nu- 
merical value of the factors given in the 
table reduce the formula to one which 
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involves only P (total population) and 
S (average residence building height in 
stories). The easiest method to pursue 
in solving the cubic or quintic equation 
which results is substitution of values 
for P and then by differentiation with 
respect to S, equating the result to zero 
and solving for S, finding the height 
which will give the minimum per 
capita cost. Computations made in 
that way revealed the following results: 


TABLE V 










Optimum Residence 
Height in Stories 





Total Population 





1,000,000 
2,500,000 
6,250,000 
10,000,000.......... 


bd bet 
Owe co © Ore 


Slightly over four stories is seen to be 
the economic height even for the small- 
est community, and little change occurs 
until 1,000,000 population is passed. 
Thereafter the height rises rapidly with 
increase of size. In this connection it 
is interesting to discover from the New 
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York City building department records 
that the average building height in the 
borough of Manhattan was 4.8 stories 
in 1912 and that the average height of 
all buildings for which permits were 
granted during the intervening period 
down to 1924 was also 4.8 stories. 
This average was not weighted for 
building area but this would have 
small effect when it is known that only 
1,048 of the 92,749 buildings disclosed 
by the 1913 summary were over 10 
stories high. Assuming 12 feet as the 
average story height above the street 
gives an average building height of 58 
feet. It is interesting to compare this 
figure with the height limitations in 
Paris and London which are 65.6 and 
80 feet respectively. Data as to the 
heights in stories show an even closer 
similarity—New York 4.8, London 
from 4 to 5, Paris just below 5. Since 
the averages in those cities are some- 
what below these limits it is seen that 
the average building heights in the 
three largest cities of the world are 
substantially alike, and that they are 
very close to the theoretical figure 
which would result in a minimum gross 
annual community cost. 


Decentralization—Eventually but Not Now - 


By Jacos L. CRANE, JR. 
Planning Engineer, Chicago 


MONG city planners decentraliza- 
tion is now a magic theory for 
curing the more serious defects in the 
physical growth of our cities. As re- 
lated specifically to the problems of 
traffic congestion the proponents of 
this theory submit three propositions. 
First, they maintain that the usual 
process of city growth by building 
upward at the center and by continued 
accretive growth at the outer periphery, 
with remedy for the increasing traffic 
congestion by street widenings and 
openings, is an endless circle, where the 
relief measures fail to eliminate the 
cause of congestion and may even 
create more: congestion, requiring in 
turn additional relief. Second, they 
claim that since this type of city- 
building must fail of a genuine final 
solution of the traffic problem, a funda- 
mentally different theory must be 
applied, and that decentralized city 
development, in contrast to accretive 
growth, supplies that theory by re- 
moving the cause of the continued 
multiplication of traffic congestion and 
curing the disease at its source. Third, 
they believe that decentralization has 
or will set in in the larger cities, and 
that it may be hastened and guided by 
intelligent regional planning. The 
purpose of this paper is to briefly test 
the soundness of these conclusions in 
the light of the author’s observations 
and prejudices. 

Rationalization is liable to error in a 
study of this kind, where a special 
student may be out of sympathy with 
the blind, unconscious, but dominant 
purposes of a big city development. 


Much of the criticism of traffic con- 
gestion is heard from individuals, the 
author among them, who tempera- 
mentally dislike overcrowding. Fur- 
ther, there are probably obscure but 
powerful impulses driving us on to the 
megalopolis of greater and greater 
congestion (Spengler)! However, it 
is widely acknowledged now that be- 
yond a certain point traffic congestion 
is uneconomical and undesirable, and 
that the point of diminishing return 
has been reached in most big cities. 
We may, then, examine our first 
proposition, the inadequacy of the 
“more and bigger streets” theory, as 
applied to the actual traffic situation. 


TRAFFIC IN THE CENTRALIZED CITY 


Traffic piles up at certain points in 
the streets of typical modern cities 
because it flows in a manner diagram- 
matically illustrated in Figure 1. 
Passenger traffic flows between homes 
and working places, shopping centers, 
and amusements; and commercial 
traffic flows back and forth between 
business, industrial, and residential 
areas. In general, the larger a city 
grows the greater the traffic congestion 
becomes. Although the percentage of 
streets to total area is approximately 
the same in cities of all sizes, as a city 
grows larger the trafic intensity con- 
stanily increases because of the greater 
area sending traffic to the central points, 
because of the greater density of land 
occupancy, and because of the greater 
interference of traffic necessarily flowing 


1Spengler. The Decline of the West. Knopf. 
1926. 
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through points of congestion in passing 
from one section to another. 

Under the theory which we are ex- 
amining, when street “A” in this type 


NS 


| 





Figure 1 


of city becomes overcrowded relief 
could be given, say, by widening that 
street. But in practice when “A” js 
widened the new traffic capacity 
usually makes more and higher build- 
ings and denser land occupation prof- 
‘itable along the widened thoroughfare, 
and that possibility is soon taken up. 
Witness the Wacker Drive improve- 
ment in Chicago, and dozens of others. 
Such an improvement may divert 
traffic from other overcrowded streets 
(as Wacker: Drive does), but at the 
same time may also create congestion 
at. new points—Wacker Drive at 
Michigan and at Lake Street, and the 
Outer Drive connections to Michigan 
Avenue at Monroe and at Randolph. 

' Meanwhile, the accretive growth of 
the city pours more and more traffic 
into the congested areas, which, along 
with the overbuilding adjacent to the 
widened streets, necessitates more open- 
ings or widenings. I say overbuilding 
because even though in theory city 
zoning controls the density of land 
occupation, no big city zoning ordi- 
nance in America .establishes a low 
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enough density to bear a reasonable 
relation to street capacity. And so the 
process seems to go on in an endless 
circle: more buildings, more streets, 
and again more buildings, and again 
more streets. The central districts 
go up and the periphery pushes out- 
ward, and so long as the city pattern 
remains of essentially the same type a 
city might build up and out until all 
of the downtown district would neces- 
sarily have to be devoted to streets, 
perhaps in two or three levels. 

Of course, ultimately, no final relief 
being found in the application of this 
endless process, the “natural” limit is 
reached. But the forces for concen- 
tration are so powerful, forces created 
by existing transport, street, and transit 
facilities, by the conveniences of cen- 
tralization, by the exploitation of land 
values, and by the “bigger city” 
psychology, that only such counter 
forces as those set in motion by un- 
bearable confusion and delay and ex- 
orbitant rents bring any counter 
tendency. ‘Apparently the process 
goes on until the actual rate of dimin- 
ishing return in public economy and 
in the amenities has long been passed. 
And the city planners seem to be 
justified in seeking a new theory for. 
solving the traffic problem. 


Tue PATTERN OF DECENTRALIZATION 


Decentralization is ‘the name given 
to the theory of city building which is 
proposed for a real solution. In a 
city of the decentralized pattern only 
such central administrative and cul- 
tural activities as pertain to the whole 
community would be placed in the 
downtown district—clearing houses, 
general ‘industrial management and 
sales offices, and central hotels, mu- 
seums, theatres, etc. Allelse—manu- ` 
facturing, most retail business, local 
banking, branch libraries, and nearly 
all residence, would be distributed in 


And as each local area reaches its 
reasonable complete development new 
‘ones, separated from the others, would 
be opened up. A central area could 
readily be-reserved large enough to 
accommodate the central uses for a 
decentralized city of any size (area 
or population) within reason. 
“loop? in Chicago takes up only 
about one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
area of the city, less than a quarter of a 
square mile, and that is partly occu- 
pied by manufacturing and storage 
buildings. The basic idea of decen- 
tralization, then, is the controlled and 
limited development of an indefinite 
number of interrelated cities, each for 
special or for mixed uses, with a “hub” 
of limited purpose, in contrast to the 
unlimited growth outward and prac- 
` tically unlimited growth upward of a 
single huge city area. For such a 
decentralized city the traffic flow would 
more resemble Figure 2 than Figure 1. 





FIGURE 2 


This: theory of city building would 
seem to break the fatal circle of the 
more and bigger street theory as the 
latter works out in a city of accretive 
growth. By taking a defined land area 
and applying to it a limited character 
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handle the maximum development of 
trafic in the area. Even if the aéro- 
plane or some other traffic machine 
comes into common use as the auto- 
mobile has, the fact that the total 
development of a single area unit 
may be anticipated far ahead would 
allow design for a specific traffic flow 
in place of piece by piece improvement 
for a limitless traffic increase. 
Obviously disadvantages and advan- 
tages would both be inherent in a city 
of the decentralized pattern. There 
would be a far greater length of street 
and public services per unit of popu- 
lation, a cost item which would not be 
compensated by the smaller sizes re- 


“quired, but which probably would be ' 


compensated by the saving in making 
unnecessary the great expense of street 
widening projects in the other type of 
city. Wacker Drive, a mile long, 
cost about $26,000,000,2 enough to 
build seven hundred miles of concrete 
country road or two hundred miles of 
fully improved city street. The circle 
of population centers would be farther 
removed from the downtown adminis- 
trativé and cultural area. But while 
not over 10 per cent of the entire 
population would travel to the down- 
town district each day, every workman, 
family shopper, school child, and movie 
fan would presumably be much nearer 
his daily objective and could reach it 
over comparatively uncrowded streets. 
The gross saving in carfare or auto 
use, and, more important, in nervous 
energy, would be enormous. The 
limitation put upon the development 
of each nucleus might hinder the ex- 
pansion of some huge industry. Sup- 
pose Gary, Indiana, now a city of 
100,000, had been limited by control of 


2 Hill and Crane. ‘“‘Discussion on Increasing 
Street Capacity.” Transactions American So- 
ciety Civil Engineers, Vol. 88, p. 224. 
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land area and density of land use, to 
a population of 50,000 people in con- 
formity with the English Garden City 
ideal. My feeling is that it would be 
better to pay an added tenth of a cent 
per pound for steel, made necessary by 
dividing the steel works between two 
towns, than to bear the costs of con- 
gestion and delay and of eventually 
having to rebuild an overcentralized 
Gary district. The decentralized, re- 
gional city would, if consistently con- 
trolled, make impossible the exploita- 
tion of grossly overbuilt land areas. 
I would be glad of that, but the average 
American citizen to whom land exploi- 
tation is the great outdoor sport might 
be expected to object. There would 
be less occasion for the large expense of 
wrecking and rebuilding that goes on 
in the typical city of shifting districts, 
poor land planning, and cheap build- 
ing construction. Less noise and dirt, 
more light and air and open space, and 
a more cohesive spirit would accrue to 


each subcommunity of the great re- 


gional city. 

It is imagined, I believe with fair 
justification, that an orderly, econom- 
ical development would be possible 
under a regional plan for the decen- 
tralized city, in which the location, 
size, character of use, and communi- 
cations for each section of the regional 
area, and for the entire region, were 
determined in advance. Altogether, 
it may reasonably be claimed that the 
theory of decentralization, if feasible 
to put into practice, would break the 
circle of city extension and traffic con- 
gestion, and that it would result in a 
more desirable and more economical 
pattern of metropolis. 


Is Decenrratizarion Gorna ON? 
The factors involved in the third 
point, that of whether decentralization 
is actually taking place, are difficult to 
appraise. On the affirmative, we have 
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some evidence of industrial decentrali- 
zation: the selection of outlying sites 
for some of the larger recent industrial 
establishments or groups of establish- 
ments, ¢.g., in the Chicago district the 
big Johns-Manville plant forty miles 
north, the Ford plant south, and the 
steel and refinery development in the 
Calumet district; and for New York, 
Professor Haig’s conclusion: ‘These 
figures appear to furnish grounds for 
the belief that the peak of manufac- 
turing in the center of the city was 
reached about ten years ago, and that 
a process of decentralization is already 
under way.”? We have the reported 
success of the transfer of the Indian 
Refinery operations from New York 
to rural Illinois, and of the Ford auto- 
mobile parts factories from Detroit to 
small settlements in Michigan. There 
is a distinction here between the move- 
ment of heavy as contrasted to light 
industries, the former tending to move 
far out and the latter to remain closer 
in.4 ë 

For the matter of residential decen- 
tralization we have the figures indi- 
cating rapid suburban development. 
According to the federal census reports 
the city of Boston increased in popu- 
lation about 12 per cent from 1910 to 
1920, while the metropolitan district 
outside the city increased 19 per cent; 
for New York the figures are about 
18 per cent for the city and over 27 
per cent for the metropolitan district 
outside; for Philadelphia, 18 and 34 
per cent; for Detroit, 113 and 255 per 
cent; for Chicago, 24 and 76 per cent; 
for Cleveland, 42 and 108 per cent; for 
Seattle, 33 and 131 per cent. Many 

3 Robert Murray Haig, “Toward an Under- 
standing of the Metropolis,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economies, Vol. XL. 

4 Economics and Industrial Survey, Regional 
Plan of New York and Environs. 

5 Dr. Ing. R. Heiligenthal, Proceedings Inier- 


national Conference on City and Regional Plan- 
ning, 1925, p. 131. 
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individual suburbs. within these met- 
ropolitan districts showed a phe- 
nomenal growth during the same 
period. 

- What looks like a tendency for retail 
business to decentralize is shown in the 
growth of. business from 42nd Street to 
59th Street, in the Bronx, and up in 
Westchester for New York, and at 
63rd Street on the south side, Wilson 
Avenue and Howard Street on the 
north side, and in the closer suburban 
towns for Chicago. Indeed, every 
large city offers many examples which 
seem to indicate decentralization tend- 
encies of various types: the Country 
Club District in Kansas City; the 
industrial development of the Long 
Island and New Jersey towns; the 
transfer of many industries to points 
nearer sources of materials such as 
cotton textiles to the south, lumber and 
furniture to the northwest, and steel 
to Alabama. However significant 
these tendencies may be, they have 
beén accelerated in the last twenty 
years by the introduction of important 
facilities. making possible the move- 
ment outward of industry, business 
and residence: belt line railroads giving 
switching access to many trunk lines; 
the automobile; new highways and 
transit lines; telephone and radio for 
communications; and high tension 
power lines (super-power) making 
cheap, flexible power available to 


areas formerly unsuitable for industrial ° 


works, 

The persistence of the forces acting 
for. centralization is evidenced by the 
continued. peripheral growth of resi- 
dence and industry, and by the tide 
of downtown skyscraper construction. 
More new factories are locating or 
relocating within or close to the built 
up cities than are going far outside. 
The population growth of the outer 
sections of the cities themselves has, in 
many cases, exceeded the population 
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growth of the suburbs both on the 
percentage basis and, more significant, 
on the basis of gross numbers. The 
population density per unit of land 
area, and the proportion of apartment. 
house dwellers steadily increase. The 
suburban development strings out on 
radial lines, clinging closely to rapid 
transportation and good highways, and 
the suburban population, under the 
necessity of going to or passing through 
the central districts for business or 
pleasure, adds a considerable item to 
the city traffic congestion. 

On examination it appears that the 
decentralization tendency so far is only 
a forced driving out of industry, busi- 
ness and residence to areas destined to 
become part of the centralized city or 
part of secondary uncontrolled cen- 
tralizations, and whatever decentrali- 
zation has taken place goes on without 
organized allocation or. arrangement of 
land areas. I conclude that true de- 
centralization in the meaning of the 
term as used by city planners is not 
sufficiently under way to justify much 
enthusiasm about its progress. 


REGIONAL PLANNING FOR 
DECENTRALIZATION 


Can city and regional planning, 
then, working as they must through 
public agencies, cause a true decen- 
tralization to take place? Forces as 
powerful as, and working counter to the 
ferces of centralization, must be set in 
motion. Some of the factors above 
mentioned such as super-power and the 
advantages of removal to. sources of 
material are unquestionably- operating 
of themselves. But most of the forces 
based upon the other public and quasi- 
public facilities and upon the element of 
private profit continue to work for 
centralization. 

To bring about-decentralization, the 
railroads and commercial highways, 
and particularly.the terminal facilities, 
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must be rearranged first of all. Most 
of the development facilities (main 
railroad lines and terminals, streets, 
and highways, trolley and bus lines, 
power and water distribution mains) 
have been laid down on the anticipa- 
tion that all new development would be 
` added consecutively to the old, and to 
rearrange them would critically affect 
the existing investment and the prop- 
erty values dependent upon them. 
And the public agencies are generally 
too responsive to the rights of property 
ownership to even question the con- 
tinuing effect of the centralizing forces 
upon city development.” At a zon- 
ing conference in Chicago a responsi- 
ble transport engineer made the re- 
mark that sensible zoning to reduce 
congestion would be possible only if the 
transit and street routes were rear- 
ranged to divert traffic from the centers 
of high property value. But the owners 
of this property can and do effectively 
prevent any such rearrangement. 
While most planning commissions 
and associations, city and regional, 
understand the theory and advantages 
of decentralization they have been able 
so far only to recognize the centrali- 
zation forces and to plan for their al- 
leviation and not for development 
directly counter to them. ‘These plan- 
ning agencies will be able to accom- 
plish only so much as the private 
property interests will come to see as 
advantageous to them. Such ingen- 
ious decentralization programs as that 
proposed by Comey® would run afoul 
of the difficulties of working on private 
land through public agencies. Assum- 
ing that our public policy toward 
private land remains essentially un- 
Dr. Ing. R. Heiligenthal, Proceedings Inter- 
national Conference on City and Regional Plan- 
ning, 1925, p. 181. 
7Stuart Chase, Survey Graphic, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
p. 148. 


8 Arthur C. Comey, Regional Planning Theory, 
the Author, Cambridge, 1923. 
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changed, it seems evident then that 
such experiments in decentralization 
as those being carried on by Ford in the 
smaller Michigan towns and those at 
the Garden Cities in England, where 
the factors of cost in an enterprise for 
private profit may be worked out, are 
of far greater value in the study of the 
possibilities for decentralization than 
all the city planners’ theorizing and 
promotion. For bringing about the 
decentralization of our American cities 
the next move is up to the industrial- 
ists themselves. If they find that de- 
centralization under organized plan- 
ning and control is to their advantage, 
then planning boards can make their 
designs accordingly. Even if the ex- 
periments in industrial decentraliza- 
tion prove successful the process of 
educating other manufacturers and the 
public at large will be a long one. At 
the best, one or two generations will be 
required for the reorganization of our 
cities on the decentralization pattern. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the American city is virtually re- 
built—buildings, streets and com- 
munications—every generation or so, 
and that if it takes only as long to re- 
make them on the decentralized pat- 
tern as it has to build them under the 
centralization impulse they will still, 
at the end of that time, be young towns. 
Meanwhile study and discussion may 
help to find means toward the desirable 
end. For example, a suggestion has 
been made? that the London County 
Council (we frequently take city build- 
ing ideas from Europe and adapt them 
to our uses, for example, City Zoning) 
use its granted powers to buy suburban 
land and develop it on the decentrali- 
zation theory. German and Scandi- 
navian cities, notably Ulm and Trond- 
hjem, have been carrying out municipal 
land programs for generations. 


SE. G. Culpin, Journal Town Planning In- 
stitute, Vol. 18, No. 6, London. É 


the problem probably lies in that theory 


and in no other. It may réquire fifty. 


years for the decentralized city to begin 
taking form. By that time, if present 
tendencies continue, the traffic conges- 


sibility of greater economy in produc- 
tion, who will necessarily prove whether 
a genuine decentralization is written in 
the book of destiny of the American 
cities. 


Planning Organic Cities to Obviate Congestion 
Orbiting Traffic by Hexagonal Planning and Intercepters 


By Nounan CAUCHON 
Chairman and Technical Adviser, Town Planning Commission, Ottawa, Canada 


ONGESTION of living, housing 
and traffic is the cancer of modern 

civie growth. Much research has been 
expended upon the problem from the 
hygienic, the sanitary and the traffic 
angles by many patient investigators. 


Cross INTERSECTIONS 


An analysis of the above conditions 
reveals the trouble as regards traffic 
to be in a defect inherent in our “ ortho- 
dox” checkerboard plan of streets, in 
which the interminable pattern of 
cross street intersections involves a 
generalized condition of intermittent 
interferences. 


At across intersection of two streams 
of street traffic there is always a 
minimum of sixteen so-called, ‘“colli- 
sion points” (see diagram No. 2) 
which may be better described as 
potential interference points in view of 
the peculiar phenomena that enough 
of us have escaped extinction to enable 
discussion of ways and means of re- 
maining alive despite “latest new 
models” in Cylinders and Nascelles. 
It is easy to see that at a cross inter- 
section when the traffic is moving at 
capacity on one street it is necessarily 
stationary on the other—and vice 
versa. Therefore, the greatest theo- 
































Figure 1 


Norr.—Ratio of business rectangle to residential hexagon. 


“Z” Hexagon cell—playground. 


“X” Non-Taxable “use”—all street frontages tax-bearing. “‘Intercepting” arteries: Half-mile 
interval adits and exits. Traffic convergence diffused by “baffling” over “central area” vs. conges- 


tion at a “central point.” 
exits only one every half mile. 


The “Interceptor” is a fast grade-separated highway with adits and 
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FIGURE 2 


retical efficiency for clearing traffic at 
such an intersection cannot exceed 50 
per cent. 

In practice it is doubtful if it reaches 
forty per cent with even the most 
up-to-date signal systems. In an or- 
dinary town or city of busy streets, 
without enforced control, it possibly 
averages 30 per cent operating effi- 
ciency. 

Now a “chain” of traffic control and 
distribution “is no stronger than its 


weakést link”; and where such a- 


system exhibits the property of weak- 
ness increasing concurrently with the 
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acceleration of its growth, and where 
the efficiency of this system normally 
approximates 30 per cent, rarely ap- 
proaches 40 per cent and can never 
by any chance in practice reach 50 
per cent, nor ever even theoretically 
exceed this, it would seem time and 
wisdom to seek a possible substitute:— 
Economics. 


Tus Narure or Tamas 


May I digress for a moment to the 
nature of things before their details; 
I take heart in teaching that Town 
Planning is the technique of Sociology 
—and from a philosophy of it that 
Ethics, Economics and Expression 
(Art) though different, yet are in- 
divisible manifestations of Natural 
Law—the maintenance of life—human 
life. 

Civilization is but a synthetic or- 
ganization for the maintenance of that 
Law of Life—of survival and enhance- 
ment. The essential, therefore, is the 
provision of biological medium (en- 
vironment), in which such life can be 
and thrive in continuity; there must 
also be the necessary nutrition of which 
sunshine. with its comforting heat, 
its cheering illumination and. its sani- 
tizing ultra-violet rays, no less than the 
oxygėn of fresh air, are indispensable 
to the accomplishment of that metab- 
olism which changes our food into 
flesh and blood. 

May I now submit what all this has 
to do with the problem—it is because 
congestion per se is the great inter- 
ference. $ 


CONGESTION 


It is congestion in the business heart 
of a city which, by retarding and slow- 
ing down traffic movement between . 
business and: home, reduces the eco- 
nomic time-distance and thereby the 
area accessible for homes, which creates. 
the high cost of living, 


p 
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Thus the gradual lessening of this 
home area by the drawing in of its time- 
space boundaries, further aggrayated 
by increasing population, forces living 
to pile up inefficiently in overcrowding 
and in darkness—causing slums vs. 
spreading out in that sunshine and fresh 
air which affords health, efficiency and 
amenity. | 

What is needed is a plan system, the 
street pattern of which will have the 
inherent property of diffusing traffic 
forces vs. confusing them, as results 
from our existing rectangular device 
of a checkerboard of streets which is 
really a vestige of prehistoric two- 
dimensional thinking. 


Turen-Way TRAFFIC 

To free the problem of personal 
equations let it be transposed into 
dynamics—the play of impersonal 
forces. 

If traffic—people and motors—be 
sensed as particles of “matter” moving 
in time and space and our hexagonal 
city as a sort of gravitational field in 
which these forces are constantly being 
deflected by three-way junctions there 
should be induced a generalized con- 
dition of orbiting. 

’ There is a limitation, however, in 
that the traffic orbits will of necessity 
be confined to one or two parallel 
horizontal planes, the streams of each 
crossing one another at junctions of 
three possible collision points—a latent 
deficiency which can nevertheless be 
minimized I believe by a conventional 
precedence in acceleration and control 
as will be explained later. 

It is the constant deflection of cosmic 
forces by .gravitational action which 
induces them into orbits, and obviates 
interference ‘“‘motor accidents” to 
that flapper Venus and her sheik Mars! 


. SPEED WITH SAFETY 
. Figure No. 3 shows the great visi- 
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possibility therefrom of avoiding inter- 
ference. Further with this increased 
visibility and length of approach, if 
there be a convention established that 
the motorist having the right of way 
shall, when signifying his intention 
of exercising it, speed up, he will 
thereby relieve from slackening delay 
the motorist over whom he has prece- 
dence. 

From Figure No. 2 it will be seen 
that the theoretical speed variables in 
the rectangular system cannot be 
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slackened for fear of on-coming cross 
traffic, existing or not. 

In the zig-zag route through the 
hexagonal system the speed need not 
be slackened as great visibility reveals 
the absence, or the presence of on- 
coming senior traffic with its conven- 
tional indication of its intentions. 

This diagram means that a high 
generalized rate of speed, approximat- 
ing 30 miles an hour, could be main- 
tained throughout and with many 
times the safety of the rectangular 
cross intersections. 

As about 25,000 people are killed 
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annually in the United States in motor 
accidents, largely at intersections, any 
system which would reduce this death 
rate in future development claims 
careful consideration. 

Figure No. 4 exhibits the paradox 
that the zig-zag route is about three 
times as fast and many times safer 
than the straight route with its inherent 
interferences. Admittedly it would 
take a Jong time to convince the man 
in the street of this, but the beginning 
of a model garden suburb, so planned 
by those in authority, would soon 
demonstrate the advantages of apply- 
ing four dimensional thinking to town 
planning, in terms of time-distance. 
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EFFICIENCY OF DISTRIBUTION 


In Figures Nos. 5 and 6 the “ward” 
unit surrounded by rapid electric and 
Each 
“ward” is served by a commercial 
broadway, 100 feet wide extending 
from the centre in three directions, 
having surface street car service and 
approximating 5 per cent of the street 
lengths of the ward. 

There are major highways 70 feet 
wide extending from all exits from the 
grade separated “rapid” way. The 
adits and exits from the “rapid” are 
at half mile intervals in each direction. 
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Minor (residential) 
feet wide. 

Provision is made for creating large 
areas for non-tax paying institutions, 
parks and playgrounds—free from tax- 
able local improvement frontages—at 
the junctions of the “rapid” and with- 
out dislocating the organic routing of 
general traffic. 

Figure No. 6 illustrates the auto- 
matic diffusion of traffic—‘‘the paths 
of least resistance” being four: A 100- 
foot commercial broadway having lo- 
cal tidal shopping movement, surface 
street cars and average traffic speed 
10 miles per hour; the minor 50-foot 
residential streets 15 or more miles per 
hour; the major 70-foot distributing 
arteries average 30 miles per hour; 
the rapid with double electric trackage 
“express” service and a fast motor 
one-way road on each side, speed 40 
or more miles per hour. It will be 
noted that everyone is within easy 
distance of the choice of ways and 
speeds to go in each direction. 

These diagrams are theoretical yet 
elastic in adaptation to topography 
at the discretion of the city planner 
and engineer. 
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Tue Crux 


The crux of the solution offered is 
the three-way junction, i.e., deflection 
vs. the cross intersection, i.e., inter- 
ference. 

The Hexagon block or “cell” was 
not chosen, it evolved from the only 
assemblage of three-way junctions in 
continuity without interstitial loss of 
area use (see Figures 7 and 3). Yet 
the hexagonal “cell” has worthy 
properties on its own account. 

Figures Nos. 7 and 8 illustrate and 
compare rectangular with hexagonal 
planning and the breaking down of 
traffic peaks which would result from 
the deflection of forces vs. their opposi- 
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tance the farther north the 


. 


ing impor 


latitude. 
The wide-angled courtyard affords 


shape for sunny and airy playgrounds | 


and keeps children off the streets. 
The three-way junctions surrounding 


sunshine to their southern fronts during the hexagon greatly reduce danger 
from accidents. 
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Brock 
(Note Figure No. 3.) 
Stipulated that the hexagonal “cell” 
be pointed North there ensues avoid- 


ance of all east-west streets which deny 
winter. 
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Overcoming Difficulties in City Planning 
Administration 


By J. T. Woopvrurr 
Consultant, City Planning Board, Springfield, Mass. 


LANNING is one thing. Doing is 

another. Public recognition of 
planning activity depends on actual 
successful demonstration of practical 
planning. Many schemes never get 
beyond the date stamp. Many more 
never overcome the embarrassment of 
finding themselves in a waste basket. 


Reasons FOR FAILURE 


Why does a plan fail? In the first 
place isn’t failure caused by lack of 
reasonableness and lack of relation to 
existing conditions? A traffic plan 
that is poorly studied, badly related 
to the general city plan, unregulated by 
zoning, will fail sooner or later. Zon- 
ing carries untried potentialities for 
governing traffic flow. The degree of 
control over population distribution 
through use, height, and area regula- 
tion, gives the most delicate check on 
traffic generation. The older form of 
zoning for protection must rise to the 
newer form of zoning for the control 
of the master plan. Zoning deserves a 
place far greater than it has been given. 
It is really the foundation of all plan- 
ning. It will take such a place only 
when city planners learn to use it as 
such. Until it takes such a place few 
plans will be successful. The reason 
is obvious. Lack of relation between 
parks, industries, business residence 
and traffic will defeat the purpose of 
each. Failure may be caused then by 
lack of reasonableness and lack of rela- 
tion between the traffic plan and the 
city plan. 


Another canse for the failnre of a. 


plan may be an incompetent planning 
board—a board that makes a means of 
personal gain out of the job. Planning 
boards should not be too large, yet 
should well represent the city as a 
whole. They must embody a very high 
type of citizen. If the job is a paid 
job it will sooner or later flop and be- 
come a political plum. This applies 
whether the planning board is planning 
for traffic or for any part of the city 
plan. What is a good board in one 
town may be a bad selection in another. 
One city may have a leader or a group 
of leaders that have a reputation for 
doing a good job with whatever they 
tackle. In another city the government 
itself may do an excellent job. The 
problem is to know the public and the 
government and make a wise selection 
of personnel for the sponsoring body. 
Anything new about this? Of course 
not — just common sense. 

The third main cause for failure in 
city planning work is the not unusual 
idea that the whole thing is a secret. 
Many plans that are made are thor- 
oughly understood by the few that 
are closest to them, are highly reason- 
able, well done, and yet fail because 
they have never been introduced to the 
public. I am one of the dwindling few 
who remember the task of getting a 
colt introduced to a steam roller. 
There was nothing wrong with the 
steam roller. It was a fine piece of 
machinery, performed beautifully, was 
powerful, substantial, lasting, and most 
useful. There was nothing wrong with 
the. enlt. vet every time the eolt came 
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near the machine there was a great 
rumpus. It took a long while to get 
that colt to understand that steam 
roller. He had to look it all over, go 
around it ten or twelve times, and then 
just when I thought he was ready to 
take it for granted it made a funny 
little sizzle and he was off down the 
road lickety larrup for a mile or more 
before we got down to a steady gait 
again. 

The public will shy at a new idea 
until they have seen enough of it to 
realize that it won’t hurt them. Then 
they will be indifferent until they find 
out that it may bé beneficial to them— 
then they will work for it. Traffic 
plans and city plans fail because they 
are not understood. Having decided 
to thus limit the obstacles to city 
planning administration, let us con- 
sider some of the necessary elements to 
successful administration. 


ELEMENTS IN A SUCCESSFUL 
Ciry PLAN 


A well-made City Plan, each part of- 


which is codrdinated with every other 
. part and the whole governed by a 
. zoning scheme that will assure its 
success, is the first essential. All the 
various controlling factors, social, re- 
ligious, political, industrial, commer- 
cial, county, and state should have 
. been in touch with the plan while it 
was in the making. What earthly 
good is a local highway plan for a city, 
kept within city bounds, if the state 
highway department never heard of 
it or was never consulted. It must 
fit the major plan for state and region 
if there is one. If there isn’t one it is 
the duty of the local planning bodies 
to see to it that one is started. Zoning 
is the only legal safeguard for a plan. 
This fact should be realized both by 
city planners and-communities. Less 
zoning for r mere e protection and more 
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This will call for a high degree of 
technical skill and city planning tech- 
nique and less commercialization of 
the preheat, but it is the only sure 
way. 

There is no way to get a good 
planning board except to get one. It 
can be kept small, however, and the 
various branches of the government 
having to do with parks, schools, 
highways, land subdivisions, sewers, 
water supply, and so on can directly 
or indirectly be represented on it and 
function to tie it in with their work. 
It can be kept on a non-paid basis, 
free from petty selfishness. 

Last but not least the element of 
public contact can make or ruin 
planning work. Sympathetic coöpera- 
tion of newspapers, illustrated talks 
before civic and social clubs, magazine 
publicity, a published plan large enough 
and attractive enough to go on any - 
real estate office wall or in any bank 
and then actually put there will do 
much to make the plan belong to the 
people. High school classes in civics 
should be taught about the plan and 
should visit and see work on the 
draughting tables and under construc- 
tion. Constant public attention will 
gradually bring about public coöpera- 
tion from clubs: and groups all over 
the city. The plan will gradually 
take form and its color and life will 
gradually imprint on the actual land. 

In a large city all this cannot take 
place without organized effort. A full- 
time office or meeting place for public 
understanding is an absolute essential. 


‘If the person with a grievance, usually 


imaginary, isn’t set straight or the 
grievance immediately remedied, much 
damage can be done. This public 
meeting place is the pulse of the whole 
city plan organism. 

The doctor can’t give the patient 


his best without personal contact. 
mL _ Eee TO lakes 
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opportunity. This office should build 
itself on service. If it is carried out 
along these lines the public will 
quickly respond, individuals and cor- 
porations will place faith and trust in 
the work and seek guidance and advice 
on matters relating to the development 
of their own land in relation to the 
plan. City officials will look to this 
office as the consulting office on 
municipal work. The game of politics 
will always be played. When it can 


be played with city planning informa- 
tion, a most fascinating game of 
permanent accomplishment results. 

There is no receipt for successful 
planning administration that does not 
apply to any business. The plan 
should be a good one. The people 
back of it should be capable. The 
public should be educated to the plan. 
There is hard work all the way but 
the results more than repay for the 
labor. 


Book Department 


Moon, Parker Tuomas, Px.D. Imperi- 
alism and World Politics. Pp. xv, 583. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1927. 


In this stout volume Professor Moon has 
collected a vast array of facts relating to the 
military, political, and financial supremacy 
of the great world powers over the more 
backward peoples of the earth. Imperial- 
ism, the term popularly applied to this 
phase of modern development, is difficult to 
define, and the author, remembering doubt- 
less Voltaire’s bon mot that there is a latent 
tendency in the human mind to define a 
thing in order to avoid the necessity of 
understanding it, makes no attempt at a 
definition. In fact, while nations are quick 
to apply the term imperialism to the politi- 
cal and economic adventures of others, no 
nation acknowledges that its own activities 
are imperialistic, but always seeks to give 
them a humanitarian or civilizing aspect. 

In giving a picture of modern imperial- 
ism, Professor Moon has undertaken to put 
together many specific incidents that have 
taken place in various parts of the world 
during the past fifty or sixty years, and to 
work them into one intelligible whole. This 
involves, as he says, “‘fitting together into 
one narrative such apparently unrelated 
persons as Gladstone and Gandhi, Roose- 
velt and Cecil Rhodes, Menelik and Musso- 
lini, Kaiser Wilhelm H and King Thebaw.” 
It means “combining in one story the 
Entente Cordiale and the Chinese Consor- 
tium, Dollar Diplomacy and pound sterling 
politics, alliances and loans, foreign mis- 
sionsandraw materials.” Itmeans viewing 
“as parts of one political panorama the 
Near East and the Far East, Mexico and 
Morocco, the Philippines and Fiji, Turke- 
stan and Transvaal, Congo and Cuba.” 

In the body of the book the author tells 
the story of Africa from the day of Living- 
stone and Stanley to the present time, he 
states the recurring problems of the Bal- 
kans, of Turkey and of Persia, he describes 
the rivalry of the powers in the Far East and 
in the Pacific, and the recent advance of the 
United States in the Caribbean area. 

As those familiar with the author’s ex- 


(published in 1925) would expect, the pres- 
ent volume is based on an exhaustive use of 
a great variety of sources, and for a book 
containing such a mass of facts it is inter- 
esting and readable. 

In the concluding chapter Professor Moon 
raises the question as to whether imperial- 
ism pays. His own opinion seems to be 
that certain industries, such as cotton and 
iron, reap most of the benefits. While in- 
direct benefits may accrue to industry in 
general, it is impossible to calculate them 
precisely. Through the use of patriotic 
slogans and appeals to national pride, it is 
comparatively easy to arouse popular inter- 
est and win popular approval for imperial- 
istic undertakings in which only relatively 
small groups of capitalists are interested. 
It is questionable whether the interests of 
the laboring classes are promoted by impe- 
rialism. Theinvestment of capital in manu- 
facturing enterprises in backward coun- 
tries, where labor is cheap and easily ex- 
ploited, brings about competition with home 
industries. “Thus capitalism is forever 
changing customers into competitors.” 

The moral aspects of the question are 
more difficult to determine and are dis- 
cussed less fully. Attention is called to the 
fact, however, that present-day imperialism 
is becoming more and more associated with 
the idea of trusteeship, not only in the case 
of the League mandates, but in that of the 
colonies and dependencies of all enlightened 
countries. This holds a hope for the fut- 
ure, 

Jonn H. Latané. 


Lauck, W. Jerr. Political and Industrial 
Democracy. Pp. x, 374. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1926. 


This book will be of interest to labor lead- 
ers and employers. It deals with the 
various efforts to establish employee repre- 
sentation in industrial plants. Like most 
authors who have recently written on De- 
mocracy, the author experiences difficulties 
in defining his subject. In the main he 
understands by it the right of the workers to 
a voice in control and their right to im- 
proved conditions, such as good wages, 


Book DEPARTMENT 


To many it will be a surprise to see the 
Ford Motor Company considered in con- 
nection with Democracy. 

Professor Lauck starts out with the de- 
mand for greater coöperation between the 
workers and management which arose in 
the emergency of the Great War in all 
countries. Following this super-codpera- 
tion, there came a period of post-war reac- 
tion in which discontent was at its highest 
point. At this juncture, with one accord 
the more influential religious denominations 
of England and the United States proceeded 
to draft or re-draft their program of indus- 
trial and social justice, calling for a recog- 
nition of the workers’ interests and opin- 
ions. Professor Lauck attaches deep im- 
portance to the fundamental ethical factors 
which were expressed by these religious 
programs. The Whitley Councils, estab- 
lished under war time pressure in England, 
afforded the precedents upon which later 
systems were built both in that country 
and in America. 

The author then takes up the movement 
here and describes briefly twenty-two plans 
of employee representation. These range 
from a simple representative committee 
up to a member or two in the board of di- 
rectors and a definite say in the labor poli- 
cies, All of these plans are judged by what 
Professor Lauck calls the Fundamentals of 
Industrial Democracy, that is by such tests 
as: 

Are the employees unionized, or may they 
join a recognized national labor union? 

Are they given a real voice in the deci- 
sion of labor policies of the company? 

Are the wages, hours, and shop conditions 
well established on a high plane? 

After an analysis of the twenty-two chief 
typical plans, Professor Lauck concludes 
that while many satisfy one or two of these 
tests, very few satisfy all. The highest 
standard is reached by the Mitten Men & 
Management system of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. Here the basis 
of wage payment, hours, and employment 
conditions, ete., is highly satisfactory and 
recognizes clearly the right of the employee 
to share in the fruits of super-efficiency. 
The men are also given open participation 
in the government of the corporation, elect- 
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the board of directors. While the Mitten 
plan does not involve direct dealings with a 
recognized national union, Mr. Mitten has 
made clear his entire willingness so to deal if 
at any time a fair preponderance of his 
men, say two-thirds, express themselves in 
favor of such a plan. Such a two-thirds 
vote has never been secured, apparently be- 
cause of the entire satisfaction of the em- 
ployees with the conditions which they 
obtain through the present system. 

The author professes to be dissatisfied 
with the Mitten plan on one point—that it 
hangs upon one or two personalities and 
that a later management might deny to 
employees the right to affiliate with a na- 
tional union, and thus destroy an essential 
element of democracy. To most readers 
this will appear to be a far-fetched supposi- 
tion, but typical of those who insist that 
all unions must be orthodox and that all 
employers must deal only with orthodox 
unions. This is not the strongest part of 
Professor Lauck’s presentation. 

His sketch of the various systems of em- 
ployee representation follows closely upon 
the lines laid down in the works of Myers, 
Wolfe and others. 

The author’s judgment of employee rep- 
resentation is, of course, affected by his at- 
tempt to maintain union orthodoxy. His 
general arrangement and presentation of 
material are admirable, and his effort to be 
fair is clearly apparent. Because of this 
strong effort his book will be liked neither 
by the conservative employer nor the 
“fundamentalist” union organizer. From 
the viewpoint of the old-line employer he 
has established too many labor “rights”’; 
from the professional union viewpoint he 
has committed the unpardonable sin of 
selecting as the best existing type of indus- 
trial democracy a system which, while al- 
lowing men to join any union, does not 
compel them to join the only right one. 

While this dilemma will deprive Professor 
Lauck of a definite, organized constituency 
in either camp, it will give his book a more 
satisfactory standing among those who 
desire to weigh and appraise the movement 
for employee representation at its true 
value. 

The author savs little or nothing about 
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deeply interests all students of political 
democracy, viz., How can democracy be 
made efficient? Or, in other words, how 
“ean production and output be reasonably 
maintained under democratic conditions? 
From the viewpoint of society at large, 
as consumers, this point is vital. May we 
perhaps hope in spite of the author’s silence 
on this question that the progress of em- 
ployee representation will be in fair propor- 
tion to union acceptance of some standards 
of production? Professor Lauck, like Mr. 
James Myers and others who have written 
on the development of employee represen- 
tation, should be followed by some author 
who would portray for the benefit of both 
employer and worker alike, the need for 
and the technique of union standards of 
output. 
James T. Youna. 


Bicuner, Ricwarv. Die Finanzpolitik 
und das Bundessteuersystem der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika von 1789 bis 
1926, in Finanzwissenschaftliche und volk- 
swirtschaftliche Studien, Vol. 8. Pp. 471. 
Yena: Gustav Fischer, 1926. 


The general scope of this very scholarly 
treatise on ‘‘The Fiscal Policy and the Fed- 
eral Tax System of the United States from 
1789 to 1926,” written by a German savant 
at the University of Breslau, may be in- 
dicated by briefly surveying its contents. 
The work is divided into four main chap- 
ters. Chapter one deals with the financial 
history of the United States from 1789 to 
the close of the Civil War. Chapter two 
portrays the political and economic life of 
the United States since the Civil War, 
and indicates the effects of their changes 
upon the tax system and fiscal policies of 
the Federal government. The third chapter 
discusses Federal financing of the World 
War as well as the new tax system, devel- 
oped since the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment, while chapter four treats of 
the fiscal problems of the post-war period. 

These general chapter headings, how- 
ever, suggest only very remotely the abun- 
dance of valuable information, which the 
author has here accumulated. The work 
is far more than either the title or the chap- 
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ter headings indicate. It is in the nature of 
an economic history of the United States, 
with special emphasis being placed upon 
the effects of the political, social, economic, 
and financial development of our country 
upon the fiscal policies and tax systems of 
the Federal, state, and local governments. 

The method of treatment is analytical 
rather than critical; objective, rather than 
subjective. In the analysis of World War 
financial problems of the United States, 
as well as in the discussion of post-war inter- 
ally debt problems, the author preserves 
scientific objectivity throughout and re- 
veals no traces of partisanship. The causal 
relationship of data is carefully observed, 
and at times materials are introduced into 
the analysis, which to the casual observer 
would appear extraneous to the general 
subject of public finance. For example, the 
discussion of political parties in the United 
States, party organization, direct prima- 
ries, ‘‘spoilssystem,” initiative, referendum, 
and recall (pp. 69-76), as well as of trust 
and labor legislation (pp. 120-129), appear 
somewhat irrelevant to a history of the 
Federal tax system. But the author very 
ingeniously links them up with his main 
topic by indicating how the changes in 
political organization and in the popular 
attitude toward governmental functions 
during the past century and a half have 
affected public finance and taxation in the 
United States. 

Occasionally, in the development of his 
logical, causal sequence of events, it is diffi 
cult to associate the period in history with 
the materials analyzed by the author. In 
other words, the temporal sequence is not 
always as clearly set forth as is the causal 
sequence. 

Theauthor makesliberal acknowledgment 
of his frequent use of works in the field of 
public finance by recognized authorities. 
The twenty-three pages of selected bibliog- 
raphy in the appendix (pp. 416-439) furnish 
ample evidence of the abundance of data 
consulted by the author. This history of 
public finance should be translated into 
English,to make it more readily available to 
those students of public finance in America 
who are not conversant with German. 

Kart ScHorz. 
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Grirrita, Ernest S. The Modern Devel- 
opment of City Government in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 2 vols. 
Pp. 745. Price, $14.00. New York: 
American Branch, Oxford University 
Press. 


A real contribution to the literature of 
municipal government has been made by 
Ernest Griffith in his comparative study of 
British and American cities. The subject 
is treated comprehensively and with a 
breadth of vision all too rare among spe- 
cialists. Mr. Griffith is an Englishman, and 
he knows his England; but he has studied in 
the United States, and he also knows Amer- 
ica. It cannot be denied that a few of his 
statements concerning American condi- 
tions—his observations on home rule, for 
example—are the result of a hasty examina- 
tion of insufficient evidence. It is true, 
also, that some more recent developments, 
such as direct legislation, receive very inad- 
equate treatment. But the study as a 
whole is so well balanced, so scholarly and 
so sane that a few minor errors of emphasis 
or of fact may well be forgiven. 

Volume I is historical, tracing the devel- 
opment of city government in both coun- 
tries from the eighteenth century to the 
present time. The second volume is ana- 
lytical, the material being gathered under 
the following chapter headings: ““The Legal 
Basis of City Government,” ‘The Func- 
tions of City Government,” “The Frame- 
work of City Government,” “The Finances 
of the City,” “The Relations of Central and 
City Governments,” “The Systems of City. 
Government.” 

The author who sets out to make a com- 
parative study in which his own country is 
involved seldom escapes one of two errors. 
Either he assumes that his country is supe- 
rior in all things, and must be defended at 
any cost, or else he proceeds in Mencken- 
esque style to damn it whole-heartedly. 
Mr. Griffith does neither. His thesis is 
found in the statement: “The lesson of 
America to Britam is equality of opportu- 
nity; of Britain to America, the spirit of 
public service.” 

Only two principal conclusions are set 
forth in the two volumes. One is that the 
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plan of taxing rental value. This point is 
argued at length and with considerable 
force. The other conclusion is that cities 
should be given a considerably greater meas- 
ure of freedom from central control. 
Austin F. MACDONALD. 


Bruerr, Martua Benstey. Does Prohi- 
bition Work? With a foreword by Lil- 
lian D. Wold. Pp. vii,329. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In this carefully edited volume we have 
the results of a country-wide study of this 
highly controversial question by a commit- 
tee of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments of which Miss Wold was chairman. 
It is a book of the first-hand impressions of 
those engaged in actual local social service. 
It is not propaganda. It is not intended to 
be a scientific or statistical book, but in the 
words of Mrs, Bruere it “‘isas true as we can 
make it.” The Prohibitionist will find a 
lot to confirm his views; the anti-Prohibi- 
tionist likewise. While the book was not 
written with a thesis, the Committee in a 
Chapter “What Was Found Out” makes 
some highly valuable comments and states 
many suggestive conclusions, which will be 
of great help both to social workers and the 
general student or reader. Both the ques- 
tionnaire on the answers to which the book 
is largely based, and a list of those to whom 
it was sent, are included. Practically every 
statement of experience is backed up by the 
name of the person making it. So we have 
a book that may to that extent be regarded 
as authoritative. 


C. R. Wooprurr, 


STACKPOLE, E. J. Behind the Scenes with a 
Newspaper Man. Pp.326. Price, $5.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This is one of those volumes of reminis- 
cences which make good reading for the 
passing hour and constitute helpful side- 
lights for the future historians. Mr. Stack- 
pole has been a successful newspaper man 
at the capital of Pennsylvania during a pe- 
riod of forty-four years, during which time he 
has had the privilege of knowing the leading 
public men of Pennsylvania, many of them 
intimately, and herein has put down his 
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any means, but it makes good reading and 
gives many an interesting first-hand im- 
pression of those whose fame was state-wide 
and in many instances country-wide. Not 
the least interesting chapters are those 
dealing with the leadership of Quay and 
Penrose, both of whom are treated appreci- 
atively but on the whole discriminatingly. 
The author is what is known as an “organi- 
zation man,” but first of all he is a news- 
paper man and his book reflects this through- 
out. There is little that is captious or 
critical. 
C. R. Wooprorr. 


Commons, Joun R., and AnpREws, JoHN 
B. Principles of Labor Legislation. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. Pp. xvi, 616. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1927. 


A new edition of this standard manual, 
following the second edition published in 
1920, will be welcomed by all students of 
labor legislation. Like the earlier editions, 
it begins with chapters on The Basis of 
Labor Law and Individual Bargaining, which. 
analyze the legal principles underlying and 
controlling labor relations and labor legisla- 
tion in the United States. Collective Bar- 
gaining, including not only the law in regard 
to combinations of labor but also plans of 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration ini- 
tiated by government, is then considered. 
Protective labor and social insurance laws, 
the chief topics of the book, are discussed in 
five chapters: The Minimum Wage; Hours 
of Labor; Unemployment; Safety and Health; 
and Social Insurance. The final chapter 
deals appropriately with Administration, 
legislation being of little value without ef- 
ficient enforcement. 

It is reassuring to learn from these vet- 
eran students of labor legislation that “dur- 
ing the last six years . . . the trend has 
been consistently forward.” They base 
this conclusion on the progress made in the 
field of compensation legislation, thirteen 
states now having included occupational 
diseases along with industrial accidents in 
their systems and many more having ad- 
vanced their standards. Also on the in- 
creased attention given to accident preven- 
tion, four states having made rock-dusting 
obligatory in coal mines, on the application 
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of the quota system to the more effective 
regulation of immigration, on the introduc- 
tion of the federal-state system of coöpera- 
tion for the vocational rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples (1920), and for the provi- 
sion of medical and nursing care for needy 
young mothers (1921), and on the enact- 
ment by five states and Alaska of old age 
pension laws. To their minds these pro- 
gressive measures indicate the “trend.” 
The reactionary developments, particu- 
larly the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court (1923 and 1925) that compulsory 
minimum wage laws applying to adult 
women are unconstitutional, and the failure 
of more than five or six states to ratify the 
child labor amendment initiated by Con- 
gress in 1924 are also duly recorded but 
regarded as exceptional developments check- 
ing only slightly the general forward move- 
ment. 

As the title indicates, the book is con- 
cerned more with principles than with the 
detailed provisions of labor laws. Readers 
are recommended to supplement the infor- 
mation given in the text by reference to the 
Annual Review of Labor Legislation regu- 
larly published by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, of which Dr. 
Andrews is editor. No one who follows 
this recommendation can fail to be im- 
pressed by the ever-widening scope of labor 
legislation in the United States, even in a 
period when the post-war reaction against 
governmental interference with individual 
liberty is still an important influence. Even 
since this volume went to press further evi- 
dence of this has not been lacking. Con- 
gress has recently enacted a federal compen- 
sation law for harbor workers who have 
been held not to be under the protection of 
the state laws, and the legislature of New 
York has passed an cight-hour law for 
women. 

The authors have been assisted in their 
work of revision by students specializing on 
particular branches of labor legislation with 
the result that the book gives as compre- 
hensive and accurate a survey of the net- 
work of labor laws in operation in the 
United States in 1926 as did the first edition 
for the period preceding our entry into the 
World War. Like the earlier edition, the 
present volume has a wealth of footnote 


‘eferences to the special literature on each 
zopie considered, an up-to-date, critical 
sibliography, and a complete table of the 
vases cited, which make it highly service- 
able to specialists. By relegating this ma- 
serial to footnotes and appendices, the 
withors have at: the same time achieved 
-heir purpose of keeping the text interesting 
and comprehensible to the general reader. 
The book is to be commended as an ad- 
nirable example of what such a manual 
should be. 
Henry R. SEAGER. 


3naw, Kinn Wet. Democracy and Finance 
in China. Pp. 215. Price, $3.50. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1926. 


Students of Chinese affairs will welcome 
this clear account of China’s fiseal system. 
Considerable light is shed upon the origin 
and nature of certain features of this system 
which have attained international signifi- 
zance, such as likin, salt taxes, import and 
export duties, and loans, which may not be 
readily available elsewhere. Some of the 
writings. of influential philosophers are 
-eviewed, revealing the origin and develop- 
nent of the doctrines that the best govern- 
nent is the least government, and that re- 
ducing government functions to a minimum 
would lighten the burden of taxation (Lao 
Tzu, Chou dynasty, 770—249 B. C.); that 
xconomy could best be effected by eliminat- 
ing the expenses for war or the preparation 
for war (Mo Ti, born 468 or 459 B. C.); that 
indirect taxation should be imposed through 
government monopoly of certain necessities 
of daily consumption (Kuan Tzu, seventh 
zentury, B. C.); that the public ownership 
of land was a hindrance to the maximum 
development of the country’s agricultural 
facilities (Shang Yang, 360—338 B. C.); and 
that certain principles of fiscal justice in 
revenue and expenditure should be observed 
(Confucian school). 

Part IIT deals’ with fiscal reform and the 
‘uture of Chinese democracy. The author 
advocates the limitation of consumption 
taxes to a few commodities, so chosen that 
necessary or healthful consumption will be 
lightly taxed or entirely exempt; the aboli- 
tion of export and internal transit duties; 
the introduction of a new system of taxation 
only after a careful consideration of its so- 
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Forest Research. ] 
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stage where the situation calls unmistakably 
for the development of forest research as a 
big national undertaking.” 

The renewal and perpetuation of our tim- 
ber supply, the efficient utilization of wood 
and other forest products, and the effective 
utilization of a quarter of our entire land 
area present an almost infinite variety of 
problems. After sketching in a general way 
the need for research in forestry, the report 
undertakes to outline these problems sys- 
tematically and in considerable detail. Al- 
though the field is bewildering in its 
complexity and in the intricate interrelation- 
ship of its various phases, the whole survey 
keeps clearly in sight the underlying objec- 
tives of maximum efficiency in land use and 
in supplying the American people with 
needed forest products. 

The work already done or under way is 
described, with an account of the various 
agencies now engaged. In presenting a 
comprehensive program for the future, it is 
emphasized that the most effective results 
can be obtained only through coérdination 
of the efforts of all workers. Two out- 
standing recommendations are made. The 
first is for an organic act which will gather 
into one comprehensive law the more or less 
scattered legislative authorizations under 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture now conducts forest research. 
In order to insure continuity of effort, the 
proposed act would authorize appropria- 
tions sufficient for the next ten years. The 
second recommendation is for an amply en- 
dowed Forest Research Institution, whose 
main function would be the prosecution of 
long term fundamental studies which no 
other organization is in a position to under- 
take. 

This program is not only for foresters, 
who, after all, can hope to cover but a small 
portion of the field. As much as in agricul- 
ture, perhaps even more, research in many 
branches of science is involved. Particu- 
larly is it hoped that workers in many of the 
biological, physical, and economic sciences 
will be stimulated to direct their attention 
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VI deals with the difficult and ever-chang- 
ing problem of “Taxation of Bonds.” 

One has the feeling that the book is ad- 
dressed mainly to the conservative, well-to- 
do investor who buys thousand dollar bonds 
at a clip. Little attention is given to the 
humble saver, although some tell us that in 


America the masses are becoming capital- 
Must the masses be content with a 


ists. 


savings bank account and 8 or 4 per cent 


interest, as suggested by the authors (p. 34)? 


Why not Building and Loan shares yielding 
6 per cent or more with a splendid record of 
safety (a form of investment not even men- 
tioned in the book, although six billions of 


American savings are so invested)? 


Con- 


sidering the savings placed in life insurance, 
in home ownership, and in Building and 
Loan Associations, is it not somewhat ar- 
bitrary and misleading to assert the perfect 
investment as ‘‘a promise to pay; itis always 


aloan” (p. 15)? 


Incidentally, if one bas in 


mind primarily the middle-class investor 
should he not add to Chamberlain’s ten 
cardinal tests of an ideal investment an- 


» other, namely incentive to systematic saving? 


Most of us do our saving with the least con- 
scious sacrifice when we do it systemati- 
cally; in other words, when it becomes a 


habit. 


Some investments are admirably 
adapted to systematic saving, for example 


monthly payments on a home, on an insur- 
ance policy, or on a bond. Some are not 
adapted to systematic saving, for example 
the savings bank account or the outright 


purchase of a bond. 


While the book leaves much to be desired 


“~-as-a treatise on investment, it covers the 


field marked out for itself{—bond invest- 
ment—better than any other work in Amer- 


ica. 


Professor Dewing, in revising his impor- 
tant work published in 1920, has added 
among other topics a group of chapters en- 


titled “Investments.” 


To him investment 


has an altogether different meaning than it 


has to Chamberlain and Edwards. 


Dewing 


discusses investment policy solely in terms 
of stocks and bonds, and has much good to 
say of common stocks as investments. Dew- 
ing’s rule is to buy bonds atthe top of thein- 
dustrial cycle and sell them at the bottom; 
buy stocks at the bottom of thecycle and sell 
them at the top. Much statistical testing 
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dex, bibliography or tootnotes whatever. 
The origin, characteristics and culture of 
the American Indian in general are dis- 
cussed in the first half of the book, while the 
last part is devoted morespecifically to vari- 
ous culture areas of North, Central and 
South America, with a dangling last chap- 
ter on “Indian Wars and Warriors.” “In 
particular, the author has endeavored to 
point out how much we owe the so-called 
Redman and how outrageously he has been 
treated; to correct many false ideas and to 
destroy many misconceptions regarding the 
Indians in America.” 

Criticized as a semi-popular educational 
effort, there is much to be said for The Amer- 
ican Indian. It presents a more accurate 
composite picture of its subject than is usu- 
ally obtained by the average man. The 
diversity of physical and mental types found 
among the Indians is wisely emphasized, as 
is the diversity and complexity of cultures. 
An attempt is made to correct the common 
impression of the native American as a 
“savage.” Without question the ordinary 
reader should lay down this book with a 
higher and more accurate estimate of the 
character and achievement of the early in- 
habitants of the Americas. 

Mr. Verrill falls short of his announced 
goal for several reasons. His theories, not 
always resting on too firm grounds, are 
likely to confuse and mislead the uniniti- 
ated. This is particularly true of his chap- 
ter on “Who are the Indians.” A quota- 
tion may in part illustrate the point:. 


“ After all, why should we attempt to ac- 
count for the American Indian by theories of 
his ancestors’ migrating from the Old World? 
If man evolved from some lower form, or was 
created, in Asia, Europe, or Africa, if he has 
always been indigenous to any or all of those 
countries, why should he not have originated 
in America as well? Is there any valid rea- 
son to assume that, if man originated or devel- 
oped under certain conditions and favorable 
environment in the Old World, he might not 
have done the same in the New World under 
similar conditions?” (p. 6—7). - 


There is also a confusion of multitudes of 
facts, frequently inadequately explained for 


understood by many ot those tor whom It 
appears'to be intended. The presentation 
holds the reader’s interest at first, but be- 
comes tedious long before the end is reached. 
This is a more serious defect than it would 
be in a technical publication, a defect which 
may render sterile Mr. Verrill’s laudable 
efforts. 

Clark Wissler’s recent edition of his The 
American Indian, though written with a far 
different purpose than the book under re- 
view, has made an immediate attempt to 
cover approximately the same field unnec- 
essary. It may be sincerely regretted 
that Mr. Verrill has not devoted his time 
and distinct talents as a popular writer to 
the publication of his experiences and dis- 
coveries among the archeological remains 
and Indians of Central and South America. 


Donatp Youna. 


Catsoun, Artuur W., Pu.D. The Worker 
Looks at Government. Pp. 176. Price, 
$1.60. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1927. 


The author holds that there is no great 
need for more than one party in the United 
States at present, that any measure threat- 
ening the capitalist system would be killed 
promptly without regard to party lines, and 
that the major function of government is to 
provide a general directorate for the capi- 
talist system (p. 91). He holds further 
that, from the labor viewpoint, little is to be - 
gained from tinkering with the forms and 
processes of government, and from a change 
in personne]; that real headway can be made 
only by a reconstruction of the economic 
system on a human basis (p. 19), since the 
propertied interests, so long as they exist, 
can dominate through their economic power 
over voters, through the aid of the various 
avenues of publicity, and by the hypnotic 
spell of capitalist prestige. During the 
period of reconstruction and transition, the 
proletarian dictatorship would be a tempo- 
rary makeshift. Next would come an era of 
democracy, in which the workers would not 
be overawed by a dominating class, and in 
which each legislator would be a messenger 
from his constituents and the erstwhile ex- 
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ecutives reduced to a purely administrative 
rôle. 

Objection is made by the author to the 
application of the term “socialization” to 
the progressive income tax program, “so 
long as the state is responsible to the dom- 
inant capitalist system” (p. 137); nor does 
public ownership of publie utilities repre- 
sent socialization, since it “does not assail 
the principle of private property, neither 
does it make any notable concessions to La- 
bor” (p. 147). The LaFollette campaign 
of 1924 is termed a “fiasco,” and President 
Green is chided for deprecating class poli- 
tics (p.167). Berger and the British Labor 
Party receive faint praise. 

Broadly speaking, the author sees two 
types of exponents of the present capitalist 
régime: (1) Those who favor central regula- 
tion and unification, welfare work, pro- 
gressive taxes, and a certain degree of pub- 
lic ownership; it is their endeavor to keep 
capitalism workable, holding that “the 
claims: of the property system as a whole 
take precedence over the claims of particu- 
lar property interests” (p.136). (2) Those 
with short vision who “resent the enforce- 
ment of what is bound to prove a necessary 
step in the development of capitalist indus- 
try” (p. 96). These latter are twitted for 
their lack of class-consciousness, their ina- 
bility to see that expenditures for high 
schools would be good investments (p.135), 
and their narrow opposition to all govern- 
ment enterprise. “They... can as a rule 
be depended on to act as a drag on the per- 
fecting of the capitalist system itself” (p. 
150). 

-Although the reviewer is thoroughly op- 
posed to all of the major tenets of this trea- 
tise, he feels constrained to warn that no 
fair appraisal of it can be made from a hasty 
reading. Nor can a short review do it jus- 
tice; nearly every page sets forth a thought 
worthy of a reviewer’s attention. Many 

. readers will find a highly instructive analy- 
sis in the two chapters on “The Judicial 
Power” and “The Problem of the Supreme 
Court.” Of equal interest are the discuss- 
ions on the stand which Labor should take 
on current issues. Every one of the sixteen 
chapters has the earmarks of painstaking 
preparation. 


W. E. Burt. 


Mints, Cuarues M. Vacations for 
trial Workers. Pp. viii,328. Price 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1£ 


This volume is peculiarly adapte: 
needs of the industrial organizer, o) 
mist who is primarily interested in t 
factor of production. It marks the 
a series of research volumes based 
mane relationships in industry. T 
is based upon information gather 
twenty-nine countries of the world, 
ing not only the United States, but 
others, France, Switzerland, Belgiur 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germar 
Netherlands and Great Britain. 

The first part of the book deals x 
problem of vacations in general. 
followed by a survey of the situatio 
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these countries, but it is notable i 
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Russia:—thereby a worker may, w 
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The systems of 199 companies 
United States were studied and c 
under three plans: the graded, ungrac 
shut-down plans. For the most pa 
tions have been for one or two we 
cording to length of service. It is j 
ing to note that Mr. Mills is deali 
with vacations with pay—as he dei 
word. i 

The study has been an intensive 
deserves great praise. It is recom 
to any employer or efficiency exp 
desires, as Mr. Mills words it, “to 
efficiency and make greater profits. 


crease efficiency and make greater profits. 
Such a company believes that against the 
added cost of salaries and wages can be 
placed increased morale, loyalty, and re- 
newed energy. 

Auicr WESCOTT. 


Jerome, Harry. Migration and Business 


Cycles. 256 pages. St. Albans, Vt.: The 

Messenger Press. 

This volume presents the results of the 
investigations made by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research at the request of the 
committee of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Doctor Jerome throughout the book ana- 
lyzes the records of migration to and from 
the United States and compares those rec- 
ords with various indices of business activ- 
ity here and abroad. He answers two 
queries: 


(1) To what extent are fluctuations in 
migration attributable to fluctua- 
tions in employment? 

(2) To what extent, in turn, are fluctua- 
tions in migration an ameliorating 
influence, and to what extent an 
aggravating factor, in employment 
and unemployment fluctuations? 


The book is authoritative and is ‘well 
done. There are no outstanding conclu- 
sions. The facts show both strong cyclical 
and seasonal movements in immigration 
and emigration and abundant evidence 
that when immigration is not restricted the 
character of the cyclical variations, at 
least, is closely similar to the cyclical varia- 
tions in employment opportunity in the 
United States. A fairly close similarity is 
also found in the seasonal movements. 
The seasonal peak in immigration is in the 
spring, well-timed for the summer increase 
in those outdoor activities in which many 
new immigrants ordinarily find employ- 
ment; and the maximum emigration is 
reached in the late fall and early winter 
when jobs are becoming relatively scarce. 


and a decline in emigration. 
Cuypr L. Kina. 


Trorp, Wituarp Lone. Business Annals. 
Pp. 380. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1926. 


This volume, edited by Willard Long 
Thorp of the staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research with an introductory 
chapter by Wesley C. Mitchell, Director of 
Research, and a foreword by Edwin F. 
Gay, Director of Research, covers United 
States, England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Sweden, Netherlands, Italy, 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, India, Japan, and China. 

It traces the fluctuations in economic and 
social fortunes in seventeen countries 
throughout a range of from 36 to 136 years. 
The volume traces the fluctuations in man- 
ufacturing, construction work, employment, 
domestic and foreign trade, prices, specula- 


- tion, financial operations, and agriculture, so 


far as the facts can be gathered from avail- 
able sources. British and American annals 
go back to 1790; the French to 1840; Ger- 
man to 1853; and Austrian to 1867. One 
of the most valuable sections of the book is 
the bibliography of twenty pages. 


Crype L. Kine. 


Leven, Maurice. Income in the Various 
States. Pp. 306. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1925. 


This volume is a continuation of the 
splendid research work started by Wilford 
I. King. In the minds of most students 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
has made its most distinctive contribution 
in the field of income studies. This work, as 
the others, is authoritative. , Together they 
constitute the best studies on income made 
in the United States. It is a statistic study 
well done and worthy of place in the libra- 
ries of all students of the social sciences. 


Cuyps L. Kane. 
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FOREWORD 


Stupres of current economic condi- 
tions are apt to be of two sorts. One 
deals with only a small fraction of the 
field—a particular country, an industry, 
amovement. ‘Theotherpresents broad 
generalizations often warranted by the 
writer’s experiences and grasp of the 
facts but furnishing a minimum of con- 
crete data for the reader. The-follow- 
ing chapters attempt a blend of these 
two methods, a treatment that is broad 
in scope but with a considerable num- 
ber of the facts on which the generali- 
zations are based. 

One way to present the material is 
by countries; a method of presentation 
that has much to commend it but with 
a weakness due to the international 
nature of somany modern movements. 
The procedure chosen hasbeen, instead, 
to treat the subject topically although 
a large part of the data has necessarily 
been presented by countries. 

Since the field covered is so vast cer- 
tain shortcomings exist and are perhaps 
inevitable. Thus certain countries and 
the events in them have been given 


slight attention. Some of these cou 
tries are small and relatively unimpc 
tant, but the meager reference to Rus: 
is a major defect. Also some criti 
may feel that some topics, e.g., ratio 
alization, have deserved more attenti 
than they have received. Perha 
only time will tell whether the write 
judgment on this and other points 
sound. 

There are only a few footnote refi 
ences in the study. This is to be € 
plained by the fact that if adequate 
inserted they would have been t 
numerous. It has seemed better 
state in this introduction that most 
the statistical material has been tak 
from the admirable and very comple 
documentation prepared for the Wor 
Economie Conference held in Gene 
in May, 1927. These documents co 
stitute the best collection of wo 
economic information that has ev 
been assembled and are heartily co: 
mended to all students of internatiox 
economic questions. 

Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


PREFACE 


Purcuastne conditions in Europe 
determine to an important extent the 
degree of prosperity in the United 
States as in other countries. Political 
situations in Europe have much to do 
with the future peace of the world. 
Because of the outstanding importance 
of European conditions, the Board of 
Directors of the American Academy 
again elected Doctor Ernest Minor 
‘Patterson as Academy Research Fellow 


to go to Europe to make a special stu 
of European conditions as they : 
today after nine years of peace. T 
is the second time the capabilities 
Doctor Patterson have led the Boz 
to bestow this Fellowship upon hi 
His previous report was printed:in i 
November, 1922, issue of THE ANNA: 


Curve L. Kine, 
Editor. 


Europe in 1927 i 


An Economic Survey 


CHAPTER I 


- THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


For Europe the most fundamental 
problem is the density of population 
and its persistent increase. Millions 
died and were crippled during the war. 
For a time there was a marked decline 
in the birth rate, and even now the 
number of births per 1,000 of popula- 
tion is less than in pre-war days. But 
population, already of great«density, is 
still growing. There is no one explana- 
tion for the involved state of Europe in 
1927, but this fact of growing numbers 
should be listed first. 

Even before the war Europe, particu- 
larly Western Europe, was a closely 
settled area. The accompanying 
map! marked to indicate comparative 
population density shows that Europe 
in this particular is rivaled only by parts 
of Asia. In fact, if national boundary 
lines are taken as the basis the countries 
of the world ranking highest in density 
of population are all in Western Europe 
with the exception of India and Japan. 


Aided by the development of manufac- 


turing and relying on the newer conti- 
nents for food it was possible for the 
Europeans to multiply at a rapid rate. 
Each year they emigrated by hundreds 
of thousands, but in spite of this relief 
their numbers still increased. Ex- 
cluding Russia the total area of Europe 
was only about two-thirds that of the 
United States, but its population was 
more than three times as great. If 
instead of total area one uses the arable 


1 Reprinted by permission from Survey of 
International Affairs 1924, Oxford University 
Press, 1926. 


land, or any other suitable basis for cor 
parison, the results are much the sam« 
This brought certain consequence: 
A large fraction of the food necessar 
for sustenance had to come from othe 
areas—notably the Americas, Australi 
and Russia. There was an abundanc 
of coal in Europe and there were larg 
deposits of iron ore with numierou 
other raw materials, but still many ra‘ 
materials came from abroad and in cor 
stantly increasing amounts.- Whe 
these products were manufacture 
they were sold in widely scattere 
markets and the profits from the: 
manufacture and sale were used to pa 
for the necessary food and other con 
modities not found in Europe. Sinc 
profits were large there was still le! 
a considerable amount each year whic 
was invested abroad. A rough est 
mate of those investments has place 
them at about forty billion dollars. 
This was the state of Europe in 191k 


‘Only a few comments are necessary t 


make clear certain difficulties that we1 
gradually appearing. England, Be 
gium, Germany, France and the re: 
were becoming more and more depenc 
ent. Protective tariffs, subsidies t 
special industries and other device 
were not bringing the economic ind 
pendence sometimes claimed for then 
Dependence on each other and on tk 
rest of the world was growing. Wars< 
economic disturbances anywhere on tl 
globe brought distress not only whe 
they occurred but in Europe as well. 

Another tendency was that of a shif 


iB AUUUSLLIAL VALULE, ULLLIL AVUUL 
870 England unquestionably led, but 
radually she began to feel the compe- 
tion of other countries whose indus- 
jalization had been retarded but now 
evelopedrapidly. This wasespecially 
‘ue of Germany and the United States, 
ut to a lesser degree of many others. 
he strain on England increased and 
ves far to explain many of the incidents 
ther history just prior to the war and, 
3 some would argue, was even one of 
1e fundamental causes of the war. 


INCREASED NUMBERS CAUSE 
DIFFICULTIES 


As numbers increased the difficulties 
rew., There were more people to be 
id and hence a demand for more food, 
w more raw materials and for more 
iarkets. Everything was dependent 
n securing larger amounts of food, 
quiring control of supplies of ore, 
ool, cotton, copper and other com- 
todities needed by the factories, and 
t the same time on finding markets 
hich would take ever increasing quan- 
ties of manufactured goods. Food 
as found, raw materials were located 
nd markets were developed, but the 
sion was apparent. Always there 
as the chance that some link in the 
aain would weaken and give. way. 
rom time to time there were catas- 
‘ophes, and finally the greatest of 
1em all in 1914. f 

In the minds of many the war and 
1e subsequent peace treaty were to 
ring a solution. After the victory 
regenerated world would easily in- 
agurate a new era of political and 
conomic harmony. But nine years 
ave passed and difficulties are still 
ith us. For a time it was easy and 
ven good form to blame the Treaty of 
ersailles, or perhaps the Germans. 
-is still correct in some circles to place 
1e responsibility on Russia. Unfortu- 
ately there is no such easy answer. 


ULE SLUZaAL Uas VCCUW VaCK LO Lore 
maley,” still another “more produc- 
tion.” Many swords have become 
plough shares.. The world has turned 
to peace-time pursuits and undertaken 
to live in the pre-war manner. To a 
considerable degree old business con- 
nections have been reéstablished, 
former trade methods have been re- 
sumed, the gold standard has been re- 
stored, government budgets have been 
balanced. But in Europe many fac- 
tories are idle and millions of men lack 
work. There is a growing realization 
that fundamental changes have oc- 


„curred, that certain old problems exist 


but in an altered form and that many 
new problems have arisen. 


Increase Despire Low Berts Rate 


Notice this one -fact of a growing 
population. There are certain coun- 
tries where birth control is known and 
practiced even with governmental sanc- 
tion orencouragement. Butin Holland 
the annual increase per 1,000 is even 
greater than in Italy, where Mussolini 
is exhorting his people to continue pro- 
lific. In Denmark numbers are grow- 
ing almost as rapidly. It is common 
belief that the birth rate is low in France 
and that population there is on the 
decrease. The facts are that the 
French birth rate from 1901 to 1913 
was the lowest in Europe and probably 
in the world. Even so, French popu- 
lation was increasing slowly and would ` 
have grown rapidly had there not been 
a very high death rate. 

Since the war the birth rate has de- 
clined in every European country 
except Bulgaria, although in a few 
others the reduction has been slight. 
Of interest is the fact that in the years 
1920-24 the rate in France was higher 
than in Switzerland, Esthonia and the 
Trish Free State. In 1925 it was higher 
than in Esthonia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
England and Wales, while it was only 
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a little lower than in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Germany, Scotland, Belgium and 
the Irish Free State. -In that year the 


“Memorandum on Production an 
Trade” (p. 9). It is reproduced here 
with and is worth careful study. 


CHANGES IN THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD IN THE 12 Years’ Perron 1913-25 










































































Population Percentage Percentage 
Continental Groups (000,000’s) Movement Distribution 
1913 1925 1913 1925 1913 1925 
(a) Central and Eastern Europe: 
Including Russia (U. S.S. R.).....| 305.9 302.2 100 98.8 17.1 16.0 
7 Excluding Russia (U.S. S. R.)....| 157.9 | 162.5 100 102.9 8.8 8.6 
(b) Rest of Europe................04- 191.9 | 201.8 100 105.1 | 10.7 10.7 
Europe, excluding Russia (U. S.S.R.)...| 849.8 | 364.3 100 104.1 | 19.5 19.3 
Europe, including Russia (U.S.S.R.)....] 497.8 | 504.0 100 101.2 | 27.8 26.7 
America 
North America.............2.0005- 104.3 124.4 100 119.4 5.8 6.6 
Caribbean... sores aserra nue ae ee eee 29.8 31.8 100 106.5 1.7 1.7 
South America................0.00- 56.2 68.5 100 122.0 3.2 3.6 
V EE E E E E T 134.5 143.7 100 106.8 7.5 7.6 
Asia, excluding Asiatic Russia..........| 959.1 |1,003.5 100 104.6 | 53.6 53.3 
Oteania eeir eae tes sade ea wes cis 7.6 8.8 100 115.6 0.4 0.5 
Wod dice oases sae aera a AGRA 1,789.3 | 1,884.7 100 105.3 100 100 








rate for France was 19.1 per 1,000 and 
for Germany only 20.6 per 1,000. 

But while birth rates are declining 
the death rates also are falling. Popu- 
lations are still on the increase though 
at a reduced rate in nearly every coun- 
try. The difference between birth rates 
and death rates per 1,000 shows that 
France is gaining in numbers more rap- 
idly than at any timesince 1904 although 
her rate of increase is still much the 
lowest, little Esthonia being the only 
close rival. The French death rate it 
may be noted is the highest in Western 
Europe with the exception of those of 
Portugal and Spain. In the nature of 
things the death rate cannot decline 
indefinitely, but it is still continuing to 
do so, staying persistently below the 
. birth rate. 

What is going on has been sum- 
marized concisely in a table ap- 
pearing in the League of Nations 


INCREASE OF POPULATION IN EUROP 
FROM 1913 To 1925 


In 1913 Europe, excluding Russi: 
contained approximately 350,000,00 
people, or almost 20 per cent of th 
population of the entire world. I 
1925 the numbers were 364,500,00( 
which was a slightly lower percentag 
of world population, but not much les: 
For the entire world the percentage ¢ 
gain was 5.8, while for Europe, excluc 
ing Russia, it was 4.1 per cent. I 
Russia there was a considerable declin 
and in Central and Eastern Europ: 
excluding Russia, the gain was only 2. 
per cent. The significant fact is the 
in spite of the losses of the war and i 
spite of a declining birth rate there ai 
more people per square mile in Wester 
Europe than in pre-war days. Anc 
as we shall notice, this is highly in 
portant for an industrialized are: 
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- Americas, in Oceania or 
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In the last ten years 
a revival of Malthusis 
One hundred years ago t 
burning issue in intel] 
As new world areas were 
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thought was given to o 
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while in the summer of 
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It is only natural tha 
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world food supply. Th: 
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accordance with a geom 
a food supply growing 01 
metic rate is fascinating 
speculation. There is nc 
however, to dwell on i 
will be much better to 
a conclusion about whic 
little if any disagreemen 

There are already so n 
Western Europe that li 
there must be materially a: 
depressed unless business 
effectively maintained wit 
between Europe and oth 
world. 

This is no simple form 
an attempt to summar 
in a neatly turned senter 
gest a ready panacea. 
merely an effort to con 
tion on a highly com 
whose ramifications are 
whose solution may even 
It is peculiarly a fund 
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most any incident any- 
business and causes 


3 is rather trite in these 

Or rather it is trite 
ation but is promptly 
he confusion of other 
asy to concentrate at- 
special problem, such 
ility of reducing arma- 


difficult. Their form will var 
we cannot count on their co 
disappearance. 

One.or two specific illustratic 
worth while. The first is Be 
where the density of population : 
country as a whole is the grea: 
Europe. Belgian dependence < 
shown merely by giving the 
figures for two years—1913 and 


Forrten Trane or Beretom, 1918 anv 1925 
(Value in francs—000’s omitted) 














1913 1925 
Imports |, Exports Imports Ex 
65,273 44,413 59,966 
1,034,822 327,663 4,856,414 ly 
2,667,085 | 1,826,078 8,958,882 4,{ 
869,478 | 1,436,430 8,909,684 8, 
413,251 81,230 23,754 
5,049,859 | 3,715,814 | 17,807,650 | lá; 





neing government bud- 
ytiating treaties of arbi- 
aen to fancy that the 
justment of one or all of 
ıportant matters will be 
t so long as population 
ncrease so rapidly in a 
d by the annoying law 
returns, the troubles we 
will be persistent and 


There are numerous facts shc 
this table that are well worth att 
but only one or two will be emph 

Notice that Belgium imports 
quantity of food stuffs and expo 
few. Notice next the high value 
imported raw materials. ‘Fina 
serve the large value of the ex 
manufactures. Belgium is hig} 
pendent and its people can mi 


. Foreran Traps or Germany, 1913 anp 1925 
(Value in gold marks—000’s omitted) 

















1913 1925 

Imports Exports . Imports ‘| Ex 

PaE AEA bake wits A 289,697 7,444 122,022 
d drink...... ‘ 2,807,829 1,069,522 4,082,177 5 
artly manufactured... ... 6,279,949 | 2,274,087 6,298,981 | 1,6- 
ol a ee nean 1,393,211 | 6,746,181 2,004,969 | 6,6: 
436,394 101,372 718,110 í 
E EEE EEEE a ab igesuors 11,206,080 | 10,198,606 | 13,146,259 | 8,8: 





AL 1,51%,UUU. 

Another illustration is Germany, 
whose trade in 1913 and 1925 are shown 
in the preceeding table. 

Notice that Germany also is a very 
dependent country and in the same way 

‘as Belgium. . 

Another way to express the problem 
is shown in the following table which 
gives the trade of several countries by 
classes of commodities for the year 


the processes of toreign trade and their 
food supplies are cut off, unless they 
can (for a time) borrow or unless they 
have accumulated reserves upon which 
to draw. More food could be pro- 
duced within each of these countries, 
but less could be secured per capita 
than by following the other method 
of importing food paid for by manufac- 
turing. So long as trade can be kept 
freely moving the method being fol- 

















1925. (French figures are for 1922.) lowed is the better. 
TRADE or CERTAIN COUNTRIES BY CLASSES or COMMODITIES, 1925 
(Percentage of distribution, by value) 
Belgium-Luxemburg i an 
Economie Union Czechoslovakia (1922) Germany 
Imports ` 
Live animals,............-.2000 0.3 4.4 1.5 0.9 
Articles of food and drink........ 27.3 23.1 22.6 30.7 
Materials, raw or partly manu- 
factured.............000e ee eee 50.3 49.4 54.3 47.7 
Manufactured articles........... 22.0 ~ 23.0 20.9 15.2 
Gold and silver...............-.. 0.1 0.1 0.7 5.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Live animals..............-.--. 0.7 0.5 0.4 0.2 
Articles of food and drink........ 9.9 18.3 9.0 5.8 
- Materials, raw or partly manu- 
factured. .. 2.0.0... cece cece eee 33.4 19.1 20.8 18.6 
Manufactured articles............ 55.6 61.9 69.4 75.0 
Gold and silver... 2.0 ........-0- 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








For each of these four countries in 
this table raw or partly manufactured 
materials are some 50 per cent of the 
imports, and manufactured articles 
are from 55 to 75 per cent of the ex- 
ports. Imports of food are from 23 to 
30 per cent of the total imports, but, 
with the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
are only from 6 to 10 per cent of the 





But trade has lagged in Europe. The 
trouble has not been with production but 
with the exchange of goods. Indices 
of trade within the various countries 
are not available, but trade bétween 
the countries together with popula- 
tion and production of raw materials 
will be found in the accompanying 
table, taken from the League of 'Na- 
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tions “Memorandum on Production 
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1925 was far behind the rest of the 









































and Trade.” world). Yet the “quantum of trade” 
Population E S Raw Quantum of trade 
; aterials 
Continental Groups 1995 19% (1) 1925 1924 1925 
As Percentage of That in 1913 
(a) Eastern and Central Europe: 
Including Russia (U. S. S. R.) ? 99 82/3 102/3 62 73 
Excluding Russia (U. S. S. R.) ? 103 88 102 71 82 
(b) Rest of Europe..............6- 105 101/2 106/8 98 99 
Europe, excluding Russia (U.S. S. R.)? 104 94 104/5 89 94 
Europe, including Russia (U. S. S. R.) 101 89/90 104/5 84 89 
North America...............20--- 119 114.5 126 126 137 
Caribbean?, .......... 0.0.00 ce eee 107 186/8 169/71 132 128 
South America... 0.2.0.0... 0.00005 122 119 184/5 91 97 
Afries vse foci sce. sca asec ee seine. 107 132 138/9 97 99 
Asia, excluding Asiatic Russia...... 105 116/22 116/24 123 136 
Oceania... ic cece cece cece aa briata 116 117/24 121/4 118 132 
World vvcccecc cicica itaran ie ess 105 106/7 116/8 98 105 


1 The double figures shown for production result from different methods of calculation. For 
the purposes of the general conclusions here drawn, too much emphasis should not be laid on the 
precise figure or figures given, but attention should be paid rather to their general order of magni- 
tude; the approximate mean of the range given may be adopted. 

2 Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, ¢.c., including Asiatic Russia. 

3 Central America, Mexico and all islands in the Caribbean Sea. 


Notice that the population of Europe 
excluding Russia has grown at the 
same rate as that of the world as a 
whole, and that by 1925 its production 
of raw materials had increased by about 
the same percentage as population 
(though in 1924 it had lagged, and in 


was in 1924 only 89 per cent and in 
1925 only 94 per cent of that in 1913. 
The British delegates to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at 
Geneva in May, 1927, stated that 
British exports were only about 80 per 
cent of pre-war. 


CHAPTER II 


MIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


At one of the meetings of the World 
Economic Conference Mr. W. T. Lay- 
ton of Great Britain made the striking 
assertion that there are some 10,- 
000,000 unemployed in Europe. Un- 
fortunately there is such a thing as a 
“normal” amount of unemployment, 


but ten million is far too large a number 
to be dismissed as a regular, or neces- 
sary part of our economic life. Or if it 
is so usual in these post-war years as to 
be called normal, it is a tragic evidence 
of man’s inability to organize his social 
lfe and to solve its problems. j 
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except in the case of Italy 


left in large numbers from 
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Country - 
1881-1890 1891-1900 1901-191 

Austria-Hungary.............0. 00 ee eee 22,384 35,680 110,332 

4,027 2,850 3,055 

8,162 5,151 7,342 

2,679 5,905 15,883 
Germany... .. 0... . cece cece ee eee eee 184,242 52,988 27,965 
Great Britain and Ireland.............. 255,853 174,279 281,843 
Balys senres oae tana E a sels sion suede 99,000 157,959 361,517 
Netherlands. ............ 00... eee ee eee 5,211 2,393 2,801 
NODway igi ciles ails Sotis ea nea doe eae 18,669 9,485 19,086 
Portugali nseni Saga casos 18,532 26,889 32,531 
Spans ioe coca E A E eee 37,782 38,'780 109,090 
Sweden mediese eeo deeb hick bak eee 32,751 20,451 22,404 
Switzerland. .......... 0. 00cc cece ee ees 9,091 4,408 4,907 


Interesting points in this table are 
the emigration of large and growing 
numbers from Great Britain and Ire- 
land; the much more rapid growth of 
Italian emigration from 99,000 per year 


in the earliest decade to an average of, 


408,550 in the period 1911 to 1913; an 
increase fully as striking in the numbers 
from Austria-Hungary and from Spain; 
and a decrease in the movement from 
Germany to a somewhat unimportant 
number. 

Some relief from the pressure of liv- 
ing conditions was thus secured. For 
Europe as a whole the total emigration 


was no large percentage of the total _ 


population, but for particular countries 
it was very important. Toward the 
close of the period there were each year 
over 400,000 less people to be fed in 
Italy, nearly 400,000 less in England, 
nearly 250,000 less in Austria-Hungary 
and over 160,000 lessin Spain. (These 
figures, of course, must be reduced to 










537,218 998,756 





but the industrialization o 
the later years made it pc 
increase in population to 
at home. This growth oj 
ing lessened Germany’s d 
the rest of the world for 
factured goods but soon 

dependence for food, raw : 
markets. This is a high 
economic fact at present. 
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Countries 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Austa ceea Leet Sic: 5,200 5,176 | 10,579 | 15,497 2,650 4,627 3,895 
Belgium. .............0.0005. 4,751 2,018 2,041 1,885 1,928 2,498 3,672 
Czechoslovakia............... ies: 14,343 | 18,348 6,626 7,879 | 12,063 
Denmark. ................4.. 6,300 5,309 4,094 7,601 2,923 4,578 5,804 
Esthonia........0.0.0ceeee eee T EEE EEEE, EOE GOl | eee Mos nesh 
Pinland iei csc es eea 5,595 3,557 5,715 | 13,835 5,114 2,075 7,072 
France... 2.2... cee ee eee 4,010 1,760 1,380 1,650 1,600 | ...... | .....- 
Germany...................- 8,457 | 22,681 | 36,470 |115,088 | 58,328 | 62,828 | 64,985 
Great Britain and Northern 
Treland 285,102 | 199,477 |174,096 | 256,284 | 155,374 | 140,594 | 166,601 
Malta ceed cede taara enes espas 1,823 1,664 p re: T- ERE E 
ES I EAE ETSEN EAS | oe then Mantes EEEE OE EEE, ES 
Hungary... .. cee cece eee 1,000 6,004 5,544 5,087 1,710 3,519 5,856 
Trish Free State... anana [aaa | eee eee | eee ee 18,396 | 19,077 | 30,181 | 30,041 
TtalyeRi ht O ES 211,227 | 198,891 | 128,529 | 186,192 | 137,517 | 104,421 | 119,055 
Netherlands. .............2.. 5,978 8,286 2,158 5,648 3,137 2,987 8,059 
Norway... ... ec cece ee ee ees 5,581 4,627 6,456 | 18,287 8,492 6,975 9,326 
Poland... a...an... s| 74,121 | 87,334 | 38,516 | 55,401 | 22,511 | 38,649 | 49,457 
Portugal... 2.0.0.0... 0.02 ee eee 46,410 | 17,915 | 29,087 | 30,792 | 22,279 | 21,575 | 34,132 
Roumania.............000 00 10,000 2,058 | 16,812 | 12,719 3,105 3,540 | 19,099 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. ..| 5,988 | 12,965 6,086 9,370 | 17,288 | 15,005 | 15,726 
SPAN 6 seco we he gehen Pe 150,566 | 62,527 | 64,119 | 93,246 | 86,920 | 55,544 | 45,299 
Sweden. ................-0 00 7,093 5,881 8,895 | 26,559 8,401 8,576 | 10,202 
Switzerland. .... 7,988 6,102 4,924 4,334 4,947 
ee ye ae ee 845,776 | 647,568 | 561,707 | 895,665 | 574,223 |519,885 | 610,331 








British Isles declined to 140,594 as 

contrasted with 285,102 in 1920; the 

number from Italy to 104,421 as com- 

pared with 211,227 in 1920; from Spain 
_ to 55,544 from 150,566 in 1920. 

Care must be taken not to interpret a 
decline for a given year as evidence of 
a permanent movement, but there is no 
mistaking the general trend. Overseas 
emigration has been reduced. While 
birth rates still exceed death rates and 
population density is increasing, emi- 
gration as a form of relief is less utilized. 
Some countries, e.g., Russia, are not 

_ included in the tables, but their addi- 
tion would not alter the general sit- 
uation. 

This decline is due primarily to the 
decrease in the movement to the United 
States which is in turn due, chiefly 
though not entirely, to our restriction 
of immigration, particularly in 1924. 








From 1900 to 1909 American immi- 
grants varied in numbers from 448,000 
to 1,285,000 per annum and in the 
period 1910 to 1914 from 838,000 to 
1,218,000 per annum. But in 1920 
America received only 572,229, and this 
number was reduced to 135,000 in 1924, 
171,000 in 1925 and 182,000 in 1926. 
A striking illustration of the effect of 
our legislation is found in the case of 
Italy. In 1924-25 the Italian govern- 
ment received about 600,000 applica- 
tions for passports, but was able to 
issue an average of only 173 per month. 


MIGRATIONS WITHIN EUROPE 


This analysis of overseas emigration 
need not be prolonged. It is clear that 
fewer people have been leaving Europe, 
but movements within Europe have 
been highly important. The accom- 
panying table shows the emigration 
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An Economic Survey 


CHAPTER. I 


- THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


For Europe the most fundamental 
problem is the density of population 
and its persistent increase. Millions 
died and were crippled during the war. 
For a time there was a marked decline 
in the birth rate, and even now the 
number of births per 1,000 of popula- 
tion is less than in pre-war days. But 
population, already of gréatedensity, is 
still growing. There is no offe explana- 
tion for the involved state‘of Europe in 
1927, but this fact of growing numbers 
should be listed first. 

Even before the war Europe, particu- 
larly Western Europe, was a closely 
settled area. The accompanying 
map! marked to indicate comparative 
population density shows that Europe 
in this particular is rivaled only by parts 
of Asia. In fact, if national boundary 
lines are taken as the basis the countries 
of the world ranking highest in density 
of population are all in Western Europe 
with the exception of India and Japan. 


Aided by the development of manufac- 


turing and relying on the newer conti- 
nents for food it was possible for the 
Europeans to multiply at a rapid rate. 
Each year they emigrated by hundreds 
of thousands, but in spite of this relief 
their numbers still increased. Ex- 
cluding Russia the total area of Europe 
was only about two-thirds that of the 
United States, but its population was 
more than three times as great. If 
instead of total area one uses the arable 

1 Reprinted by permission from Survey of 


International Affairs 1924, Oxford University 
Press, 1926. 


land, or any other suitable basis for com- 
parison, the results are much the same. 
This brought certain consequences. 
A large fraction of the food necessary 
for sustenance had to come from other 
areas—notably the Americas, Australia 
and Russia. There was an abundance 
of coal in Europe and there were large , 
deposits of iron ore with numerous 
other raw materials, but still many raw 
materials came from abroad and in con- 
stantly increasing amounts.- When 
these products were manufactured 
they were sold in widely scattered 
markets and the profits from their 
manufacture and sale were used to pay 
for the necessary food and other com- 
modities not found in Europe. Since 
profits were large there was still left 
a considerable amount each year which 
was invested abroad. A rough esti- 
mate of those investments has placed 
them at about forty billion dollars. 
This was the state of Europe in 1913. 


‘Only a few comments are necessary to 


make clear certain difficulties that were 
gradually appearing. England, Bel- 


gium, Germany, France and the rest 


were becoming more and more depend- 
ent. Protective tariffs, subsidies to 
special industries and other devices 
were not bringing the economic inde- 
pendence sometimes claimed for them. 
Dependence on each other and on the 
rest of the world was growing. Wars or 
economic disturbances anywhere on the 
globe brought distress not only where 
they occurred but in Europe as well. 
Another tendency was that of a shift- 
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ing industrial balance. Until about 
1870 England unquestionably led, but 
gradually she began to feel the compe- 
tition of other countries whose indus- 
trialization had been retarded but now 
developedrapidly. This wasespecially 
true of Germany and the United States, 
but to a lesser degree of many others. 
The strain on England increased and 
goes far to explain many of the incidents 
in her history just prior to the war and, 
as some would argue, was even one of 
the fundamental causes of the war. 


INCREASED NUMBERS CAUSE 
DIFFICULTIES 


As numbers increased the difficulties 
grew., There were more people to be 
fed and hence a demand for more food, 
for more raw materials and for more 
markets. Everything was dependent 
on securing larger amounts of food, 
acquiring control of supplies of ore, 
wool, cotton, copper and other com- 
modities needed by the factories, and 
at the same time on finding markets 
which would take ever increasing quan- 
tities of manufactured goods. Food 
was found, raw materials were located 
and markets were developed, but the 
tension was apparent. Always there 
was the chance that some link in the 
chain would weaken and give. way. 
From time to time there were catas- 
trophes, and finally the greatest of 
them all in 1914. : 

In the minds of many the war and 
the subsequent peace treaty were to 
bring a solution. After the victory 
a regenerated world would easily in- 
augurate a new era of political and 
economic harmony. But nine years 
have passed and difficulties are still 
with us. For a time it was easy and 
even good form to blame the Treaty of 
Versailles, or perhaps the Germans. 
It is still correct in some circles to place 
the responsibility on Russia. Unfortu- 
nately there is no such easy answer. 


Tue ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


One slogan has been “‘back to nor- 
malcy,” still another “more produc- 
tion.” Many swords have become 
plough shares. The world has turned 
to peace-time pursuits and undertaken 
to live in the pre-war manner. Toa 
considerable degree old business con- 
nections have been  reéstablished, 
former trade methods have been re- 
sumed, the gold standard has been re- 
stored, government budgets have been 
balanced. But in Europe many fac- 
tories are idle and millions of men lack 
work. There is a growing realization 
that fundamental changes have oc- 


„curred, that certain old problems exist 


but in an altered form and that many 
new problems have arisen. 


Increase Despite Low Bera Rare 


Notice this one fact of a growing 
population. There are certain coun- 
tries where birth control is known and 
practiced even with governmental sanc- 
tion orencouragement. But in Holland 
the annual increase per 1,000 is even 
greater than in Italy, where Mussolini 
is exhorting his people to continue pro- 
lific. In Denmark numbers are grow- 
ing almost as rapidly. It is common 
belief that the birth rate is low in France 
and that population there is on the 
decrease. The facts are that the 
French birth rate from 1901 to 1913 
was the lowest in Europe and probably 
in the world. Even so, French popu- 
lation was increasing slowly and would 
have grown rapidly had there not been 
a very high death rate. 

Since the war the birth rate has de- 
clined in every European country 
except Bulgaria, although in a few 
others the reduction has been slight. 
Of interest is the fact that in the years 
1920-24 the rate in France was higher 
than in Switzerland, Esthonia and the 
Irish Free State. In 1925 it was higher 
than in Esthonia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
England and Wales, while it was only 
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a little lower than in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Germany, Scotland, Belgium and 
the Irish Free State. In that year the 
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“Memorandum on Production and 
Trade” (p. 9). It is reproduced here- 
with and is worth careful study. 


CHANGES IN THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD IN THE 12 Years’ Pertop 1913-25 






























































Population Percentage Percentage 
Continental Groups (000,000’s) Movement Distribution 
1913 1925 1913 1925 1913 1925 
(a) Central and Eastern Europe: 
Including Russia (U. S. S. R.).....| 305.9 302.2 100 98.8 17.1 16.0 
Excluding Russia (U. S. S. R.)....| 157.9 | 162.5 100 102.9 8.8 8.6 
(b) Rest of Europe............-....55 191.9 201.8 100 105.1 10.7 10.7 
Europe, excluding Russia (U. S. S. R.)...| 349.8 | 364.3 100 104.1 | 19.5 19.3 
Europe, including Russia (U. S. S. R.)....| 497.8 | 504.0 100 101.2 | 27.8 26.7 
America 
North America... euses cece eeeee 104.3 124.4 100 119.4 5.8 6.6 
Caribbean vices cetviewes od ce verses 29.8 31.8 100 106.5 1.7 1.7 
South America..............-...2-- 56.2 68.5 100 122.0 3.2 3.6 
Africas cow sik eo enae da Sk bees Hales Ewe 184.5 143.7 100 106.8 7.5 7.6 
Asia, excluding Asiatic Russia.......... 959.1 | 1,003.5 100 104.6 | 53.6 53.3 ` 
Oceaniðsres er ee 7.6 8.8 100 115.6 0.4 0.5 
Wond renen ena Sn dete waked nes oes 1,789.3 | 1,884.7 100 105.3 100 100 








rate for France was 19.1 per 1,000 and 
for Germany only 20.6 per 1,000. 

But while birth rates are declining 
the death rates also are falling. Popu- 
lations are still on the increase though 
at a reduced rate in nearly every coun- 
try. The difference between birth rates 
and death rates per 1,000 shows that 
France is gaining in numbers more rap- 
idly than at any timesince 1904 although 
her rate of increase is still much the 
lowest, little Esthonia being the only 
close rival. The French death rate it 
may be noted is the highest in Western 
Europe with the exception of those of 
Portugal and Spain. In the nature of 
things the death rate cannot decline 
indefinitely, but it is still continuing to 
do so, staying persistently below the 
. birth rate. 

What is going on has been sum- 
marized concisely in a table ap- 
pearing in the League of Nations 


Increase OF POPULATION IN EUROPE 
FROM 1913 To 1925 


In 1913 Europe, excluding Russia, 
contained approximately 350,000,000 
people, or almost 20 per cent of the 
population of the entire world. In 
1925 the numbers were 364,500,000, 
which was a slightly lower percentage 
of world population, but not much less. 
For the entire world the percentage of 
gain was 5.3, while for Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia, it was 4.1 per cent. In 
Russia there was a considerable decline 
and in Central and Eastern Europe, 
excluding Russia, the gain was only 2.9 
per cent. The significant fact is that 
in spite of the losses of the war and in 
spite of a declining birth rate there are 
more people per square mile in Western 
Europe than in pre-war days. And, 
as we shall notice, this is highly im- 
portant for an industrialized area. 
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Already one of the most thickly popu- 
lated regions in the world, its numbers 
‘are increasing—not'so rapidly as in the 


- Americas, in Oceania or even in Africa, 


but increasing. 

In the last ten years there has been 
a revival of Malthusian discussions. 
One hundred years ago this topic was a 
burning issue in intellectual circles. 
As new world areas were opened up the 
fear of a food shortage disappeared and 
thought was given to other and more 
urgent matters. ‘Today interest in the 
subject is renewed. Numerous and 
valuable books have been published 
with a deluge of magazine articles, 
while in the summer of 1927 a world 
population conference was held in 
Geneva. Population discussions have 
been renewed. 

It is only natural that much of the 
interest should be centered’ on the re- 
lation between world population and 
world food supply. The race between 
a population tending to increase in 
accordance with a geometric ratio and 
a food supply growing only at an arith- 
metic rate is fascinating for study and 
speculation. There is no occasion here, 
however, to dwell on it. Instead, it 
will be much better to state abruptly 
a conclusion about which there can be 
little if any disagreement. 

There are already so many people in 
Western Europe that living standards 
there must be materially and permanently 
depressed unless business relations can be 
effectively maintained within Europe and 
between Europe and other parts of the 
world. 

This is no simple formula. It is not 
an, attempt to summarize a problem 
in a neatly turned sentence and to sug- 
gest a ready panacea. Instead it is 
merely an effort to concentrate atten- 
tion on a highly complex difficulty 
whose ramifications are numerous and 
whose solution may even be impossible. 
It is peculiarly a fundamental issue. 


Later chapters will present topics that 
seem different and that must be studied 
by themselves. Yet they all grow out 
of this one or at least are influenced 
by it. i 


Law or Dmmisurme RETURNS 


Any elaboration of this forces at- 
tention first of all on the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. If presented in all its 
complexities this law is harassing, but 
in connection with the problem at hand 
it is nothing more than the fact that 
beyond a certain point growing num- 
bers of people find it increasingly hard 
to secure any specified amount of food 
per capita from a given area of land. 
It makes no difference how fertile the 
land is or how well its fertility is main- 
tained. Unless its fertility is actually 
increased or some other scientific de- 
velopment appears to aid, there will be 
a decline in per capita output as num- 
bers grow. Up to a certain point there 
will be an increase, but this limit is soon 
reached. The inhabitants of the area 
concerned either must eat less per 
capita and have less per capita of other 
products of the earth or else must im- 
port much of what they desire. 

Importation of foodstuffs and of raw 
materials means dependence. War, 
economic crises, or even a little friction 
in business relations cause distress. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that 
outside areas will not furnish these 
products without ' payment. The 
densely populated countries must pay 
for what they receive. They do it by 
manufacturing the raw materials and 
then selling a part of the finished prod- 
uct to the people of other countries 
who may be willing to buy. But this 
still further increases dependence. The 
manufacturing country relies on other 
parts of the world for markets—on a 
willingness of their peoples to purchase. 
Interruption of transit, any growth of 
ill willresulting in an economic boycott, 





es) 
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a local war—almost any incident any- 
where retards business and causes 
distress. 

Much of this is rather trite in these 
post-war years. Or rather it is trite 
as a generalization but is promptly 
forgotten in the confusion of other 
issues. It is easy to concentrate at- 
tention on some special problem, such 
as the desirability of reducing arma- 
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difficult. Their form will vary, but 
we cannot count on their complete 
disappearance. 

One or two specific illustrations are 
worth while. The first is Belgium, 
where the density of population for the 
country as a whole is the greatest in 
Europe. Belgian dependence can be 
shown merely by giving the trade 
figures for two years—1913 and 19265. 


Forrran Trane or Bererom, 1913 anp 1925 
(Value in francs—000’s omitted) 








1913 1925 : 
Imports |, Exports Imports Exports 
Live animals...... a.nn ooann cece ee ee eee 65,273 44,413 59,966 97,665 
Articles of food and drink...............4. 1,034,822 327,663 4,856,414 1,442,720 
Materials raw or partly manufactured. ...... 2,667,035 | 1,826,078 8,958,882 4,852,767 
Manufactured articles................00-- 869,478 1,436,430 3,909,684 8,080,971 
Gold and silver... 2... 0. ccc ce cee ee eens 413,251 _ 81,230 23,754 61,931 
Totals oes orreri nenk cidadania eine 5,049,859 3,715,814 17,807,650 14,536,054 





ments, of balancing government bud- 
gets or of negotiating treaties of arbi- 
tration and then to fancy that the 
satisfactory adjustment of one or all of 
these highly important matters will be 
adequate. But so long as population 
continues to increase só rapidly in a 
world governed by the annoying law 
of diminishing returns, the troubles we 
are discussing will be persistent and 





There are numerous facts shown by 
this table that are well worth attention, 
but only one or two will be emphasized. 

Notice that Belgium imports a large 
quantity of food stuffs and exports but 
few. Notice next the high value of the 
imported raw materials. Finally ob- 
serve the large value of the exported 
manufactures. Belgium is highly de- 
pendent and its people can maintain 


. Forzian TRADE or Germany, 1913 Ann 1925 
(Value in gold marks—000’s omitted) 
























1913 
















Imports Exports | . Imports Exports 

Live animals... 0... 02. 289,697 7,444 122,022 15,256 
Articles of food and drink... .............. 2,807,829 1,069,522 4,082,177 516,919 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured... ... 6,279,949 | 2,274,087 6,298,981 | 1,640,407 
Manufactured articles....................]} 1,898,211 6,746,181 2,004,969 6,625,837 
Gold and silver... . l... nanana eee ee 436,394 101,372 718,110 39,564 
Stn aa bite Oe PER ER TR Me Reales 11,206,080 | 10,198,606 18,146,259 8,837,983 
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their standards only if the free move- 
ment of business is safeguarded. In 
1913 the population of Belgium was 
7,639,000. By 1925 it was estimated 
at 7,812,000. 

Another illustration is Germany, 
whose trade in 1913 and 1925 are shown 
in the preceeding table. 

Notice that Germany also is a very 
dependent country and in the same way 
as Belgium. ; 

Another way to express the problem 
is shown in the following table which 
gives the trade of several countries by 
classes of commodities for the year 
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exports. With the profits made by 
manufacturing raw materials and sell- 
ing them abroad, these people are earn- 
ing a large part of their food. Stop 
the processes of foreign trade and their 
food supplies are cut off, unless they 
can (for a time) borrow or unless they 
have accumulated reserves upon which 
to draw. More food could be pro- 
duced within each of these countries, 
but less could be secured per capita 
than by following the other method 
of importing food paid for by manufac- 
turing. So long as trade can be kept 
freely moving the method being fol- 




















1925. (French figures are for 1922.) lowed is the better. 
TRADE or CERTAIN Countries BY CLASSES or COMMODITIES, 1925 
(Percentage of distribution, by value) 
eee Czechoslovakia Germany 
Imports 
Live animals..............-..06. 0.3 4.4 0.9 
Articles of food and drink........ 27.3 23.1 30.7 
Materials, raw or partly manu- 
factured......... 0.00 cece eeeee 50.3 49.4 47.7 
Manufactured articles........... 22.0 23.0 15.2 
Gold and silver...............04- 1 0.1 5.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Live animals................... T 0.5 0.4 0.2 
Articles of food and drink........ 9 18.3 9.0 5.8 
Materials, raw or partly manu- 
factured.......-..00.e eee ee eee 33.4 19.1 20.8 18.6 
Manufactured articles. ........... 55.6 61.9 69.4 75.0 
Gold and silver..............0.. 4 0.2 0.4 0.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 











For each of these four countries in 
this table raw or partly manufactured 
materials are some 50 per cent of the 
imports, and manufactured articles 
are from 55 to 75 per cent of the ex- 
ports. Imports of food are from 23 to 
80 per cent of the total imports, but, 
with the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
are only from 6 to 10 per cent of the 








But trade has lagged in Europe. The 
trouble hasnot been with production but 
with the exchange of goods. Indices 
of trade within the various countries 
are not available, but trade between 
the countries together with popula- 
tion and production of raw materials 
will be found in the accompanying 
table, taken from the League of Na- 
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tions “Memorandum on Production 


1925 was far behind the rest of the 























and Trade.” world). Yet the “quantum of trade” 
Population agree a Quantum of trade 
7 Materia! 
Continental Groups 1925 1924 (1) 1925 1924 1925 
As Percentage of That in 1913 
(a) Eastern and Central Europe: 
Including Russia (U. S. S. R.) ? 99 82/3 102/3 62 73 
Excluding Russia (U. S. S. R.) ? 103 88 102 7L 82 
(b) Rest of Europe..............-- 105 101/2 106/8 98 99 
Europe, excluding Russia (U. S. S. R.)? 104 94 104/5 89 94 
Europe, neues Russia Oe S.S. R. Si 101 89/90 104/5 84 89 
North America . ; 119 114.5 126 126 137 
Caribbean. . <ladadsdia Bind cave wana 107 186/8 169/71 132 128 
South America. AEAEE 122 119 134/5 91 97 
Afrin sense ue saaa ee ANE oes 107 132 138/9 97 99 
Asia, excluding Asiatic Russia....... 105 116/22 116/24 123 136 
Oceania: 6 cia vice Een E vue iv. 116 117/24 121/4 118 182 
Worde sea Shed tected ced 105 106/7 116/8 98 105 








1The double figures shown for production result from different methods of calculation. For 
the purposes of the general conclusions here drawn, too much emphasis should not be laid on the 
precise figure or figures given, but attention should be paid rather to their general order of magni- 
tude; the approximate mean of the range given may be adopted. 

2 Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, i.e., including Asiatic Russia. 

3 Central America, Mexico and all islands in the Caribbean Sea. 


Notice that the population of Europe 
excluding Russia has grown at the 
same rate as that of the world as a 
whole, and that by 1925 its production 
of raw materials had increased by about 
the same percentage as population 
(though in 1924 it had lagged, and in 


was in 1924 only 89 per cent and in 
1925 only 94 per cent of that in 1913. 
The British delegates to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference at 
Geneva in May, 1927, stated that 
British exports were only about 80 per 
cent of pre-war. 


CHAPTER II 


MIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


At one of the meetings of the World 
Economic Conference Mr. W. T. Lay- 
ton of Great Britain made the striking 
assertion that there are some 10,- 
000,000 unemployed in Europe. Un- 
fortunately there is such a thing as a 
“normal” amount of unemployment, 


but ten million is far too large a number 
to be dismissed as a regular, or neces- 
sary part of our economic life. Or if it 
is so usual in these post-war years as to 
be called normal, it is a tragic evidence 
of man’s inability to organize his social 
life and to solve its problems. 
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An analysis of this unemployment by 
countries and by industries is worth 
while, but a few of the conclusions of 
the previous chapter should first be re- 
called. Europe’s population is numer- 
ous and continues to grow. Already 
standards of living are difficult to main- 
tain. Unless relief can be found these 
standards, which have never been 
high, will fall, with corisequences that 
can perhaps be imagined but cannot be 
clearly forecast. Among them may be 
social unrest, physical deterioration of 
the underfed masses, revolution, blood- 
shed. . 

This may be gloomy foreboding. 
Appreciable relief from population 
pressure was found in several ways 
during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, and perhaps will be 
found again. 


One form of relief was the process of . 


industrialization. Whether the growth 
of industry came because of the pres- 
sure of population is perhaps doubtful. 
Instead, it may be that population in- 
creased because manufacturing made it 
possible for larger numbers to exist in a 
given area. Both changes occurred. 
More and more people did concentrate 
in Western Europe and they main- 
tained themselves, not by agriculture 
where the limitations were narrow, but 
‘ by industry—importing food and raw 
materials and exporting their manu- 
factured products to world markets. 
Further relief along this line can be 
found only if other parts of the world 
can furnish food in constantly increas- 
ing amounts and if the processes of 
trade can be kept freely operating. 


Only the agricultural economists can. 


forecast with authority the future of 
the world’s food supply. They agree 
_ that there is somewhere a limit to the 
number of people that can be sustained, 
but beyond this they differ widely in 
their estimates. An examination of 
available data makes it clear to the lay- 


man that some countries which were 
formerly sources of food, ¢.g:, the 
United States, are exporting less of it as 
the years pass, and are even importing 
food while exporting more manufac- 
tured goods in competition with Eu- 
rope. Itisalso to be noticed that some 
areas, notably Russia, are for the pres-. 
ent not to be relied upon for food. 
Whether the processes of trade can 
be made to function smoothly is the 
other factor. Trade collapsed in 1914, 
and since 1918 its operation has been 


-erratic and unsatisfactory. Economic 


coöperation was fitful and difficult be- 
fore the war, and since then the older 
causes of friction have not been re- 
moved while many new ones have ap- 
peared. Later chapters will consider 
them. ; | 

Another form of relief was a declining 
birth rate that at least retarded the 
growth of numbers. But the death 
rate has also declined. That a balance 
will soon be attained is by'no means 
likely, and that any actual decrease will 
occur in the calculable future seems 
quite improbable. Certainly major 
policies of today must be based on the 
assumption that the population of Eu- 
rope, and of the rest of the world, will 
continue to grow even though more 
slowly. 

A third form of relief was found in 
emigration. These movements of pop- 
ulation were in part temporary but in 
part permanent. Some were overseas 
and some were within Europe. All of 
them tended to relieve the strain either 
by reducing the total numbers in the 
older countries or by effective readjust- 
ment in their location. 


OVERSEAS EMIGRATION IN 1913 
Prior to 1913 emigration from Eu- 
rope to all other parts of the world was 
large and constantly growing, until the 


‘annual overseas movement was ap- 


proximately one million five hundred 
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thousand. The accompanying table 
shows the numbers from the leading 
countries during the period 1880 to 
1913. 
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allow for the numbers returning each 
year, but these were not very important, 
except in the case of Italy.) Germans 
left in large numbers from 1880 to 1890, 


OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES FROM 1880 to 1913 











Yearly Average 











Country - 
1881-1890 1891-1900 1901-1910 1911-1913 

Austria~Hungary...............2.0008 22,384 35,680 110,332 240,979 
Belgium... .....ccccccececeeeeceeeees 4,027 2,850 3,055 5,607 
Denmark erise 6.8 ones bene soa ae 8,162 5,151 7,842 7,6832 
Aiat ED To UAA ES ees oe 2,679 5,905 15,883 13,884 
Germany ...... 00... cece eee cece 134,242 §2,988 27,965 22,359 
Great Britain and Ireland 255,853 174,279 281,848 390,292 
Ttaly osc. evict aa leew ee aani 99,000 157,959 861,517 408,550 
Netherlands. ................ 0200 cece 5,211 2,393 2,801 2,374 
Norway eas cee eid feces tag ew ean 18,669 9,485 19,086 10,486 
Portugal Lide cores re ideiak ta nas ' 18,532 26,889 32,531 82,909 
Spain auso e Hed eae Lies Bea aes 37,782 88,780 109,090 161,709 
Sweden... ...... ccc cee cece ee eee ees 82,751 20,451 22,404 16,228 
Switzerland... .............2.0 cee eee 9,091 4,408 4,907 5,858 

otal sevice nai ae Las ee oo os 648,383 537,218 998,756 1,368,367 


Interesting points in this table are 
the emigration of large and growing 
numbers from Great Britain and Ire- 
land; the much more rapid growth of 
Italian emigration from 99,000 per year 
in the earliest decade to an average of 
408,550 in the period 1911 to 1913; an 
increase fully as striking in the numbers 
from Austria-Hungary and from Spain; 
and a decrease in the movement from 
Germany to a somewhat unimportant 
number. 

Some relief from the pressure of liv- 
ing conditions was thus secured. For 
Europe as a whole the total emigration 
was no large percentage of the total 
population, but for particular countries 
it was very important. Toward the 
close of the period there were each year 
over 400,000 less people to be fed in 
Italy, nearly 400,000 less in England, 
nearly 250,000 less in Austria-Hungary 
and over 160,000 lessin Spain. (These 
figures, of course, must be reduced to 


+ 








but the industrialization of Germany in 
the later years made it possible for the 
increase in population to be employed 
at home. This growth of manufactur- 

„ing lessened Germany’s dependence on 
the rest of the world for many manu- 
factured goods but soon increased her 
dependence for food, raw materials and 
markets. This is a highly important 
economic fact at present. 


RECENT EUROPEAN EMIGRATION 


During the war this movement was 
of course checked. After the war there 
was an increase, but not to the pre-war 

_ level. The numbers have at no time 
reached a million per year, the maxi- 
mum, according to available statistics, 
being 895,665 in 1923. The accom- 
panying table gives the figures for the 
years 1920 to 1926. 

In 1925 there were 519,885 emi- 
grants from the countries named in the 
table. In 1925 the number leaving the 
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Oversea EMIGRATION or EUROPEANS 
Countries 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Ausia sock Neues ee ish led 5,200 5,176 | 10,579 | 15,497 2,650 4,627 3,89: 
Belgium.................005: 4,751 2,018 2,041 1,885 1,928 2,498 8,675 
Czechoslovakia............22-| oaaae | eeeeee 14,343 | 18,343 6,626 7,879 | 12,06: 
Denmark. ................0-. 6,300 5,309 4,094 7,601 2,923 4,578 5,804 
Histhonia'ss. sso. ac kc bosisleie ees ag EOE EE EEE EE GEE | aeieea cece es 
Finland. .................005 5,595 8,557 5,715 | 13,835 5,114 2,075 7,074 
France. ........0. eroras 4,010 1,760 1,380 1,650 4,000: rriena od eas 
Germany...............00065 8,457 | 22,681 | 36,470 |115,088.] 58,328 | 62,828 | 64,98: 
Great Britain and Northern 

Treland....... 0... ..ce ee ees 285,102 | 199,477 | 174,096 | 256,284 |155,374 | 140,594 | 166,60) 

Malta dre anean teste] ee aalan Te 1,823 1,664 IBR uneia daawa 
E e AA ET EEEE EE EEA EET OEE EEEE EET E E EES 
Hungary...............2.005 1,000 6,004 5,544 5,087 1,710 3,519 5,85€ 
Trish Free State... 00.0... 00 f cece ee | cee eee | eee eee 18,396 | 19,077 | 30,181 | 30,041 
Italy... 0... 0...........2..-.| 211,227 | 198,891 | 128,529 | 186,192 | 137,517 | 104,421 | 119,052 
Netherlands................- 5,978 8,286 2,158 5,648 8,187 2,987 8,051 
Norway ......-. 2... eee eee 5,581 4,627 6,456 | 18,287 8,492 6,975 9,32€ 
Poland. . wevecesecceeeses| 74121 | 87,334 | 38,516 | 55,401 | 22,511 | 38,649 | 49,457 
Portugal.. oeenn nenn s| 46,410 | 17,915 | 29,087 | 80,792 | 22,279 | 21,575 | 34,189 
Roumania.. 10,000 2,058 | 16,812 | 12,719 3,105 3,540 | 19,099 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom.. 5,988 | 12,965 6,086 9,870 | 17,238 | 15,005 | 15,726 
Spain.. aaan E i "| 150,566 62,527 | 64,119 | 93,246 | 86,920 | 55,544 | 45,299 
Sweden. . E ccieeceinhaaase |) 115098 5,881 8,895 | 26,559 3,401 8,576 | 10,202 
Switzerland ` EE E 1988 6,102 4,924 7,121 3,454 4,834 4,947 

Total. eeren anet 845,776 | 647,568 i 561,707 | 895,665 | 574,223 |519,885 |610,331 





From 1900 ‘to 1909 American immi- 
grants varied in numbers from 448,00 


British Isles declined to 140,594 as 
contrasted with 285,102 in 1920; the 


number from Italy to 104,421 as com- 
pared with 211,227 in 1920; from Spain 
, to 55,544 from 150,566 in 1920. 

Care must be taken not to interpret a 
decline for a given year as evidence of 
a permanent movement, but there is no 
mistaking the general trend. Overseas 
emigration has been reduced. While 
birth rates still exceed death rates and 
population density is increasing, emi- 
gration as a form of relief is less utilized. 
Some countries, e.g., Russia, are not 

_ included in the tables, but their addi- 
tion would not alter the general sit- 
uation. 

This decline is due primarily to the 
decrease in the movement to the United 
States which is in turn due, chiefly 
though not entirely, to our restriction 
of immigration, particularly in 1924. 


to 1,285,000 per annum and in the 
period 1910 to 1914 from 838,000 tc 
1,218,000 per annum. But im 192( 
America received only 572,229, and this 
number was reduced to 135,000 in 1924. 
171,000 in 1925 and 182,000 in 1926. 
A striking illustration of the effect ol 
our legislation is found in the case ol 
Italy. In 1924-25 the Italian govern. 
ment received about 600,000 applica- 
tions for passports, but was able tc 
issue an average of only 173 per month 


MIGRATIONS WITHIN EUROPE 


This analysis of overseas emigratior 
need not be prolonged. Tt is clear thai 
fewer people have been leaving Europe 
but movements within Europe have 
been highly important. The accom. 
panying table shows the emigratior 
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from a number of countries to other 
countries on the Continent. The 
movements have clearly been influ- 
enced by the labor market as is shown 
by the sharp decline in 1921. 


ll 


because of continued inflation and in- 
tense business activity until late in 
1926. Large numbers of workers from 
other parts of Europe have been enter- 
ing that country, thus lessening mate- 


‘ CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION FROM EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 




















Country 1920 1921 

Belgium (French figures) ...... 28,422 | 26,260 
Czechoslovakia...............] 16,000 | 16,000 
Malye oe E E E E as 153,717 | 88,295 
Poland seee neeaaea ia 26,846 | 12,129 
Portugal (French figures)......| 6,741 | 1,041 
Spain (French figures).........] 53,806 | 28,310 
Sweden............0.. 8,149 3,069 

288,181 | 175,104 





Unable to go overseas, the movement 
has grown within Europe. Inflation in 
some countries has stimulated business 
activity and employment, attracting 
workers from countries with lower 
standards or suffering from economic 




















1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 
24,677 | 33,912 | 40,256 | 46,777 1) ....0. 
17,985 | 16,369 | 19,050 | 14,509 8,524 
170,155 | 229,854 | 271,089 | 159,787 | 126,297 
31,373 | 72,058 | 52,082 | 42,769 | 117,136 
8,749 | 12,043 | 14,218 6,008 | ...... 
45,392 | 36,497 | 38,960 | 19,005 | ...... 
2,812 2,679 BQO porria | anier 
301,143 | 403,412 | 437,925 | 288,805 | ...... 





rially the pressure at home. This relief 
has been particularly great for Belgium, 
Italy, Poland and Spain. It is so 
interesting and so important that the 
facts are presented in the accompany- 
ing table. 





Foreign Workers Entering France Foreign 
(1 January, 1920 to 1 January, 1926) Workers 
Nationality Leaving 
Industry | Agriculture Total |In Percentage | France—1 Jan., 
of Total ’20—1 Jan., 26 
Belgians............... 105,200 95,114 200,314 17.0 17,914 
Czechoslovaks.......... 10,273 12,317 22,590 2.0 1,629 
Greeks... a...n annn 1,805 EATE 1,805 0.1 1,179 
Italians... 360,842 59,404 420,247 35.7 153,562 
POLES ananin tens ` 124,682 66,197 190,829 16.2 9,006 
Portuguese............ 27,678 6,018 33,696 2.8 28,271 
Russians............... 11,652 1,029 12,681 1.0 8 
Spaniards.............. 43,562 177,919 223,481 18.0 74,059 
Various.....-......--- 64,085 10,188 14,278 6.4 1,464 
Total.............| 789,930- 428,186 1,178,186 100.0 287,092 


depression. Because of unemployment 
most countries have adopted measures 
severely restricting immigration, but 
the movements of workers have been 
considerable in spite of these laws. 


+ France has been a notable illustration 





This table gives the movement into 
France only through 1925. In 1926 
the number of aliens entering France 
declined very markedly. The figures 
for several years, but not classified, are 
given. herewith. 


R . 


-ÅLIENS ENTERING AND Leavine France 











(1920-26) 
Year Entering | Leaving 

La E E eee 193,942 | 12,151 
1921. 80,055 | 62,536 
1922. 193,113 | 50,309 
O88 E E EEE 273,527 | 59,951 
ORS POTAE NE E 265,355 | 48,626 
1925 uep eean 176,261 | 54,397 
PE: i AEEA E E EEA 170,366 | 41,174 
1927 

January............. 1,764 | 8,128 

February............ 187 | 8,364 





When a larger measure of stability is 
secured in Europe some of these migra- 
tions will presumably cease. They are 
by their very nature temporary and 
must end, although of course demands 
of this sort for workers may continue to 
appear from time to time. 

Migrations are thus of several kinds. 
They are permanent or temporary. 
The permanent European movement is 
chiefly overseas rather than within the 
continent. The temporary shifts may 
be of the irregular or sporadic sort just 
described and are explained by some 
unusual difference in economic condi- 
tions within the two countries affected. 
Or they may be due to seasonal de- 
mands which each year at certain times 
draw workers from one section to an- 
other. Such movements may be en- 
tirely within a given country or across 
national boundary lines. Migrations 
of this kind will tend to persist even 
after the sporadic type have diminished 
in importance. 

There are many parts of the world 
willing and anxious to receive immi- 
grants. Some countries even actively 
encourage it by making a cash grant for 
transportation, by giving various forms 
of assistance on arrival,.by facilitating 
settlement and in other ways. Also 
though emigration from some countries 
has been restricted by various methods. 
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‘other countries have definitely encour- 


aged it. Austria, Japan, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Great Britain 
have given assistance of different kinds. 

But the net result in recent years has 
been a very marked retardation of the 
movement. Population pressure is 
being slightly relieved, but not ade- 
quately. A comparison of natural 
growth of population in Great Britain 
with the emigration from that country 
shows that only from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the annual increase in numbers is 
going abroad. Only about 25 per cent 
of the annual addition to the Italian 
population is now going overseas, and 
the temporary movement from that 
country to France has probably come 
to an end. 


GENERAL EFFECTS or MIGRATION 


It is clear that neither the decline in 
the birth rate, nor emigration, nor both 
combined will lessen population pres- 
sure at least for a time. And with the 
tendency in many parts of the world 
toward restriction of immigration it is 
not probable that overseas movements 
will increase very markedly. Perhaps 
the birth rate wil] fall until numbers no 
longer increase. They may conceiva- 
bly diminish. But for the present this 
may not be expected. Instead efforts 
must be directed toward finding ade- 
quate reserves of food and toward 
facilitating freedom of exchange be- 
tween the different parts of the world. 

The seriousness of the situation at 
present is revealed by an examination 
of the extent and nature of unemploy- 
ment in the leading countries of Eu- 
rope. Since it is hardly practicable to 
give any complete statement for any 
long period of time, the figures will be 
given for a number of countries only 
and for but two dates—January 31, 
1927 and the most recent date for which 
statistics are available at the time this 
is written, These are for ‘either April 
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30 or May 31 of this year. Where 
both wholly unemployed and partially 
unemployed are available the two have 
‘been combined. 

Before the table is examined it should 
be carefully noted that unemployment 
statistics are never complete. Data 
can be gathered covering only trade 
union membership or those receiving 
public aid, or the registered unem- 
ployed. As a result the number un- 
employed at any given time is larger 
than the statistics show. Also com- 
parisons between countries should be 
made very cautiously. Total popula- 
tions vary and methods of collecting 
statistics differ widely. 


STATISTICS or UNEMPLOYMENT IN Europe * 


(See text for explanation) 


Country Jan. 31, 1927 f = ae 
Austria......... 235,464 152,499 
Belgium........ 47,208 82,298 
Czechoslovakia... 83,371 22,400 
Denmark....... 87,100 55,200 
France.......... 56,275 23,710 
Germany........ 820,055 371,548 
Hungary........ 20,420 18,552 
Treland......... 29,046 22,776 
Italy...... pees 289,062 275,532 
Netherlands. .... 45,658 20,993 
Norway......... 10,290 | 3 ...... 
Poland.......6. ' 208,536 176,844 
Sweden......... 39,344 31,882 
Switzerland...... 19,370 9,547 
United Kingdom .| 1,451,103 1,058,791 








* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June, 1927. 
Published by the League of Nations. 


No method of presenting the facts 
about unemployment is satisfactory, 
and a few comments on the figures 
given may help. For none of the 
countries given are the numbers the 
highest that could be found within the 
last twelve months. January last was 


chosen because it is the most recent 


mid-winter date. As spring advances 


employment is apt to increase unless 
the seasonal tendency is offset by some 
other influence such as the deflation 
crisis in Italy, although even in that 
country conditions have now slightly 
improved. 

That these numbers are serious can 
be shown by pointing out for some of 
the countries the percentage of the un- 
employed among trade unionists. On 
January 31, 1927 these percentages 
were as follows: Belgium, 2.6 for wholly 
unemployed and 5.1 for partially em- 
ployed; Denmark, 32.1; Germany, 16.5 
and 6:6; Ireland, 11.8; the Netherlands, 
15.6; Norway, 30.2; Sweden, 16.2; the 
United Kingdom, 12.1. 

While we may view with satisfaction 
the improvement that is to be noticed 
since last winter we must not be blind 
to the fact that similar gains have been 
made from time to time since the war 
only to be lost. Conditions were worst 
in Germany in the winter of 1923-24 
but were nearly as bad in the winter 
of 1925-26. England’s troubles are 
always worst during a coal strike, but 
the coal problem is not settled. Un- 
employment in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries was at its worst since the war 
during the winter of 1926-27. 

Since conditions in Great Britain 
have been so persistently bad since 
1920 it is worth while to notice the 
fluctuations in that country over a 
period of years. They are given in the 
accompanying table which does not 
include the striking coal miners either 
in 1921 or in 1926. 

The next chapter of this study places 
considerable emphasis on the concen- 
tration of depression in certain impor- 
tant industries. As a further elabora- 
tion of the discussion of unemployment 
in this chapter and also as an aid in the 
examination of the next topic it is en- 
lightening to ascertain in what indus- 
tries the most unemployment is to be 
found. On June 20, 1927 there were 
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Brrriso UNEMPLOYED 


Percentage among Insured Workpeople—Great Britain and Northern Ireland 























End of 1921 1922 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January... cece eee eee 8.2 16.2 12.7 11.9 11.5 11.0 12.1 
February ............0eeseeee 9.5 15.7 11.8 10.7 11.3 10.4 10.9 
Marchi vid ruse aaisa ei 11.3 14.6 11.1 9.9 11.1 9.8 | 9.9 
Aprils snk fexccecweeteawes + 15.0 14.4 10.9 9.7 10.9 9.1 9.4 
May laces e teka AS bees 17.6 13.5 10.7 9.5 10.9 14.3 8.8 
JUNE esis hidieewavevesen ees 17.8 12.7 11.8 9.4 11.9 14.6 8.9 
AANA AREE E A EA AE 14.8 12.3 11.5 9.9 11.2 14.6 tan 
V: Ta T EE E 13.2 12.0 11.8 10.6 12.1 14.2 ace 
September.......... RNA 12.2 11.9 11.7 10.8 12.0 13.7 
October........ awe EANES 12.8 12.0 11.7 11.1 11.4 13.6 
November..........-.:22.000- 15.7 12.4 11.5 11.0 11.0 18.5 
December... .......20.5-2005 16.2 12.2 10.7 10.9 | 10.4 11.9 








. 1,069,386 workers in Great Britain who General engineering................ 57,947 
were wholly or partly unemployed. Shipbuilding and repairing.......... 51,304 
About two-thirds of this number were Peas and woolen and worsted...... 64,397 

: Sldingtcs ca owt. te cde Cree ees 55,492 

accounted for under the following Public works contracting. .......... 23,907 

headings: i Other road transport............... 17,011 

Coal mining.............---..000- 233,880 Shipping service............-...... 19,177- 

Steel-melting, puddling, rolling mills Canal, river, dock and harbor service. 45,767 

and forges. .......e cece eee eson $2,651 Distributive trades......./........ 71,768 
CHAPTER III 


PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTIVE Capacity IN EUROPE 


The. preceding chapters have made 
it clear that Europe’s problems in 1927 
are not to be explained by a lack of 
man power. There. were terrible 
losses in the war, but the different 
countries now contain more people 
than ever before. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have been maimed or in other 
ways made useless for productive 


work, but still other hundreds of thou- ` 


sands are available to take their places. 
Millions of able-bodied men are idle. 

Nor is there a shortage of the other 
factors of production. The natural 
resources of Europe have not materi- 
ally altered. There are still the huge 
reserves of coal and iron ore, the same 
acres of land. With minor exceptions 
nature is as fruitful as ever. 


But many observers have argued 
that the great war destroyed European 
capital worth hundreds of billions of 
dollars; that this destruction must be 
replaced; and that until this has been 
done economic recovery will be ham- 
pered. Because of the destruction it 
is contended that huge loans to Europe 
are needed in order that the ravages of 
war may be restored and productive 
capacity return. 

This is one of the most unfortunate 
of many delusions that have hampered 
post-war recovery. ‘There was a ter- 
rible loss of capital, especially in 
certain war areas—in northeastern 
France, in eastern Prussia, in Poland 
and elsewhere. There was also a con- 
siderable deterioration. of buildings, 
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farming land, machinery and other 
equipment due to the neglect or de- 
preciation during the war. But for 


the most part the cost of the war was - 


met out of current income. Food, 
clothing, guns, ammunition and other 
supplies were produced and consumed 
during the period of fighting. This 
was necessarily the case. To only a 
slight degree could material produced 
in previous years be utilized. Current 
production or income had to be relied 
upon almost entirely. 


DESTROYED CAPITAL REPLACED 


Moreover, much replacement of de- 
stroyed capital has already taken place 
and has been cared for largely by the 
Europeans themselves. Thus the 
French have almost entirely rebuilt 
their devastated areas. It may have 
been done in part through the creation 
of an enormous internal debt and in 
part by inflation of the currency, but 
they have done it. Moreover, they 
have done it by themselves and a com- 
parable restoration has occurred else- 
where in Europe. 

But this is only a part of what has 
occurred. Not only has this destroyed 
capital been replaced, but during the 
war and since Europe has in many di- 
rections actually increased its supply 
of capital until some industries are 
better equipped than in 1914. Pro- 
ductive capacity is in many lines far 
larger than before the war. Plants 
have increased in size, their equip- 
ment is better, their organization has 
improved and their potential output 
is larger. 
of capital. There are today many 
difficulties immediately traceable to a 
productive capacity in excess of the 
market demand. Or, still better, the 
markets are not ready to absorb at a 
price that will cover costs all of certain 
kinds of goods that can be produced. 

One test of this productive capacity 


There is not a shortage: 


is the amount actually produced, and a 
table presented for the Freparatory 
Committee of the International Eco- 
nomic Conference as given above 
(p. 7) shows that the production of 
raw materials in Europe was in 1925 
4 or 5 per cent greater than in 1913. 
This increase just about corresponds 
to the growth of population in the same 
period. 

But this index is general and in- 
cludes 56 different commodities. Pro- 
duction in Europe, excluding Russia, 
is given by groups in the next table 
which has been arranged from the re- 
port already referred to. Volume, 
not values, is given by allowing for 
price changes since 1913. 


Propuction Inpices ror Eurors (EXCLUDING 
Russia) Weicutep py 1913 Prices 


(1913= 100) 


1923 | 1924 | 1925 











Cereals... .. 89 80 | 99 

















Cereals and other food- 

EIA Di i a: A EA 90 91 | 106 
Colonial produce, tobacco, 

hops, etc...........25 86 | 124 | 107 
Oil seeds, etc........... 113 | 131 | 108 
Vextiles:s<.4..6c00p3<0 4 fi. 120 143 | 177 
Wood pulp............ 97 | 115 | 181 
Puels y aeoea eaan a 84 94 93 
Metals................ 72 88 | 95 
Fertilizers and chemicals.| 113 | 118 | 181 
General index.......... 88 94 | 105 
General index (excluding 

foodstuffs). .......... 84 99 | 103 





This table shows wide differences. 
The production of cereals, fuels and 
metals was less in 1925 than in 1913. 
The production of textiles, of wood 
pulp and of fertilizers and chemicals 
was much larger in the later year. Be- 
fore attempting any explanation it 
will be well to examine the condition 
of particular industries as given in 
still another table. 
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Propuction Inpices ror Evrore (Exciupine Russia) AND ror tHE Wortp— 
PERCENTAGES or 1913 * 























Europe World 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Coal (and lignite)... 2... cece cece n tect eee teens 95 93 99 99 
Petroleum. soso rse esses 6. S054 Pe od EVE Se ee eee 89 104 263 277 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys. 2.0.2.0. cece cece ee ee eae 78 84 87 98 
Raw steel (ingots and castings) .......... 0.0. cece cece eee 93 100 103 118 
Shipbuilding. ci c0sia eh raa E TERETNE cas ENNS 67 66 67 66 
Mechanical engineering. .......... 0.5.6 ce cee eee e eee eee aca 90 ig 108 
Electrical engineering... .... neuron cece cece ee erence eee ia 146 he 201 
Sulphuric äcid ss sasea ssns rr cee eee eee ee nask s 99 $ 126 
Nitrogen ee eee E RAANEI N dele es 204 249 143 163 
Superphosphates of calcium. .......... 0.0 cece eee eee 97 104 100 113 
Tar Ay 08 iss eins O15 kok dado eee COE DETR SHDN Rae hae eels 79 nt 101 ae 
Cotton mill consumption ..........0..0 0.0. ce cence eee 88 88 102 108 


Natural silos zirean meae aeee we eeidier’ i 








* Adapted from a table in “Summary Memorandum on Various Industries,” p. 9. This memoran- 
dum was among those submitted to the International Economie Conference at Geneva, May, 1927. 


It will be noticed that this table gives 
the output of certain leading industries 
for 1924 and for 1925 as percentages of 
that for 1913. These are given first 
for Europe and then in parallel columns 
for the world during the same years. 
For the moment attention will be cen- 
tered on the figures for Europe only. 
A little later some comparisons will be 
made between the facts for Europe and 
those for the world as a whole. 

The larger amount of detail is help- 
ful. The table immediately preceding 
showed the textile industry of Europe 
as much more productive than before 
the war, while this one makes clear a 
decreased mill consumption of raw 
cotton but an increase in the produc- 
tion of natural silk and an enormous 
gain in that of artificial silk. Mechan- 
ical engineering lags, but electrical en- 
gineering has forged ahead. The index 
for the nitrogen industry is 249 for 
1925, but that for shipbuilding is 66, or 
only two-thirds of the pre-war year. 


Present Oureut COMPARED TO 
Tuar or 1913 


For some commodities the compari- 
son of present European output with 
that of a single pre-war year (1913) is 
hardly fair since the earlier year was 
one of special prosperity. But on the 
whole the picture given is not mislead- 
ing. Of course it should not be thought 
of as highly precise. 

Although viewed broadly, as it 
should be, this table permits a few 
comments on the nature of the changes 
that have taken place in Europe and on 
some of their consequences. It should 
be noticed that the list given is not 
sufficiently inclusive to warrant sweep- 
ing generalizations about the total vol- 
ume of European production. The 
report from which the list is taken notes 
the omission of the motor car and rub- 
ber and the boot and shoe industries, 
all of which have developed rapidly. 
Current production statistics are avail- 
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able for only a limited number of indus- 
tries. 

It seems clear, however, that there is 
an increased demand and hence a sus- 
tained or increased output of articles 
for immediate consumption and to some 
extent for higher quality goods. Cer- 
tainly the demand for articles of food 
has been maintained as shown by the 
index of 106 for “cereals and other food- 
stuffs” in one of the tables above. This 
suggests the continuance of a demand 
for certain articles that are designed 
for immediate use. The strength of 
the demand for high quality goods is 
brought out in the following quotation 
from one of the reports to the World 
Economic Conference: 


The fine cotton-spinning end of the cotton 
industry is in a much more satisfactory po- 
sition than are the sections of the industry 
spinning medium and coarse counts. In 
the woolen industry in the United King- 
dom, the tendency has been towards the 
production of higher qualities, the use of 
finer qualities of wool, the substitution of 
virgin wool for mungo; merinos are replac- 
ing cross-breeds. One of the causes of the 
falling-off in the production of coal-tar 
dyes is that the demand for cheap blacks 
has sunk. 


Another significant fact is the de-- 


creased output of certain products that 
have bulked large in the economic life 
of many countries. Coal is one illus- 
tration. Others are iron and steel, 
shipbuilding and the manufacture of 
cotton goods. The two most impor- 
tant exports of the United Kingdom 
have been cotton piece goods and coal, 
and another of her most important in- 
dustries has been shipbuilding. All 
three of these lines are suffering from an 


acute depression. that has lasted for- 


years. 

Finally the problem for Europe is not 
entirely one of a decreased demand for 
certain products. It is to some extent 
the growing output of other parts of 


the world. The table on page 16 gives 
indices of productivity not only for 
Europe but also for the world as a 
whole. Shipbuilding is the only indus- 


_ try in the list which shows a world-wide 


depression of a serious sort. Coal and 
pig-iron are below the 1913 levels, but 
only slightly so, and in some parts of 
the world the output of both of these 
has increased.’ Petroleum output is 
lagging in Europe, but the 1925 world 
index is 277. Comparable differ- 
ences, though in varying degrees, are 
to be noted for raw steel, mechani- 
eal engineering, sulphuric acid, super- 
phosphates of calcium, tar dyes, cotton 
mill consumption, silk and sugar. In 
most lines the rest of the world has been 
advancing while Europe lags. In only 
one industry in the list—nitrogen—is 
Europe leading. 

Such facts as these are most re- 
vealing. In certain lines European 
output is larger than in 1913, which 
means that productive capacity— 
fixed capital, available labor supply, 
etc.—is as large or larger than in pre- 
war days. In many other lines there 
is a retardation of output whose conse- 
quences are tragic. But this retarda- 
tion does not mean a restricted 
capacity. Instead there is in many or 
perhaps most cases a large but idle 
plant with thousands of willing though 
unemployed workers. A glance at the 
distribution of unemployment in Great 
Britain as given just at the end of the 
preceding chapter makes this clear. 
Coal mining, shipbuilding, iron and 
steel, textiles and a number of other 
industries closely depending on them 
account for an important fraction of 
the total number. | 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment with its suffering is 
the direct expression in human terms 
of the maladjustment which this chap- 
ter is describing. Another evidence is 
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the idle buildings and machinery, for 
in many lines the potential output of 
tools and plant is much greater than 
the market demand. Or, as already 
pointed out, this productive capacity 
is greater than the market will take so 
long as costs of production and hence 
prices are so high. 

This is one of the perplexing anom- 
alies of the situation. It is serious be- 
cause an idle plant means lack of in- 
come to the owners of the property and 
much more serious because of the re- 
‘sulting unemployment just described. 
Large plants were developed in certain 
industries either before the war, dur- 
ing the war or in the early post-war 
years. So long as prices were high and 
the demand for goods strong, they 
could be operated to advantage al- 
though capitalized at a high figure. 
Even -a moderate output yielded 
enough return to meet all expenses and 
leave a comfortable profit. 

But when prices fell in 1920 and 1921 
the situation was at once altered. 
Goods could no longer be sold at'a high 
enough price to cover costs, and costs 
were hard to reduce. Laborers ob- 
jected to reductions in wages. Owners 
of securities do not offer to take a 
lower‘return and the bondholders at 
least have a legal claim for a stipu- 
lated rate of interest. So long as sell- 
inig prices were kept high goods could 
not be sold in quantities. Small 
otders forced a curtailed production 
and the small output had to carry the 
entire charges—both operating and 
fixed. This meant, of course, a very 
high cost per unit and a loss on each 
unit of product sold. 

Relief was possible in case sales 
could be increased. But maladjust- 
ments in many parts of the world made 
this impossible. Moreover, while a 
large volume of sales means production 
at a small cost per unit, costs cannot 
be reduced indefinitely. A steel mill, 


“it is said, must operate fully 60 to 70 


per cent of capacity before it can make 
money for its owners, but operation, 
even at 100 per cent of- capacity, 
would mean a loss if the product, say 
steel rails, is sold at too low a figure. 


TECHNICAL Proaress CAUSES 
CHANGE 


The general fall in prices in 1920 and 
1921 thus caused serious difficulty for 
industries capitalized during the high 
price régime. But many of them could 
have continued to operate more suc- 
cessfully had not other factors entered 
in to complicate the situation. One of 
these was the shift in demand due to 
technical progress. The growth of 
motor transportation has affected the 
use of railways and hence the demand 
for railway equipment. Cotton and 
woolen fabrics have to some extent 
been replaced by knitted artificial 
silk goods. The demand for shipping 
tonnage is lessened because the average 
speed of ships has grown and the service 
performed by each ship has increased. 
Sulphuric acid was formerly manu- 
factured from pyrites concentrated 
chiefly in Spain. Now it can ‘be 
manufactured from gyps which is 
widely distributed. Such changes as 
these are occurring more and more 
rapidly and furnish to modern business 
one of its most serious problems. 
Another development of extreme im- 
portance to Europe is the growing 
industrialization of other parts of the 
world. From this change Great Brit- 
ain is one of the chief sufferers. So 
long as the manufacturers of that 
country were unhampered by the 
serious competition of other countries, 
industrial and commercial leadership 
was easily maintained. Under the 
advantages of an early start and a 
lack of rivalry British supremacy was 
unquestioned through the greater part 
of the nineteenth century. But after 
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about 1870 a change occurred. Ger- 
many and the United States entered 
the field as strong competitors. For 
many years Britain’s industry and 
trade continued to grow, the loss to 
her rivals being relative rather than 
absolute. 

But in recent years the competition 
has become more serious. After the 
beginning of the twentieth century its 
pressure was strong enough to be felt 
‘ in the British domestic markets and to 
permit the agitation for “tariff re- 
form” pushed so energetically by 
Joseph Chamberlain. What he urged 
was a change from the traditional 
policy of free trade to the extensive use 
of a protective tariff. Although he 
failed completely, the very fact that he 
could make the attempt and secure a 
considerable measure of support was 
an evidence of the growing pressure on 
British industrial life. 

This competition has persisted and 
increased, Even before the war other 
countries were rapidly turning to 
manufacturing. The war hastened 
the movement. The industrial coun- 
tries of Western Europe were bellig- 
erents. Engaged in a great military 
struggle their efforts were turned to 
the task of providing war materials for 
themselves. Foreign markets were 
neglected. Asia, Africa and the Amer- 
icas could no longer buy European 
manufactures as readily as before and 
many countries began to produce more 
for themselves. Some even began to 
manufacture for sales abroad. They 
erected cotton and woolen mills. ‘Their 
steel plants were enlarged. Every- 
where productive capacity was in- 
creased, 

Even among the belligerents similar 
changes occurred. The war demand 
for steel compelled a growth in the 
productive capacity even in Great 
Britain. On the continent each bellig- 
erent was forced to exert itself to the 


* 
maximum and in so doing enlarged its 
existing plants and even founded new 
industries to meet the emergency. 
Everywhere industrialization was has- 
tened. 


EFFECTS OF INcREASED 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


For a year or two after the close of 
the war the consequences were not 
felt. Inflation of the currencies con- 
tinued, giving in every country an 
impetus to business. The activity was 
feverish and could not last, but so long 
as it continued many important facts 
were obscured. Only after the price 
collapse in 1920 did the real difficulties 
begin, and even then the extent of the 
problems was not at once appreciated. 
In America we spoke of a “return to 
normalcy,” and similar ideas were 
prevalent in Europe. Difficulties were 
blamed entirely on the war when some 
were merely an expression of tendencies 
that had been developing for decades. 
It was supposed that maladjustments 
would quickly disappear when a few 
months or perhaps years of post-war 
adjustment .had passed. Then for a 
time unbalanced government budgets, 
disordered monetary systems, and 
fluctuating foreign exchanges received 
the blame. In recent months, in fact 
for several years, reparation claims and 
the so-called “‘inter-ally debts” are 
receiving most of the attention. Still 
more recently emphasis is being placed 
on “trade barriers” with the thought 
that the lowering or abolition of tariffs 
and other obstacles to trade would be 
a panacea. 

Actually the situation is far more 
complex than many critics seem to have 
realized. Many existing difficulties 
have little or no relation to the war. 
In so far as the growth of population 
is a factor, the war by its destruction 
of human life and its retardation of the 
former rate of increase, reduced num- 
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bers. Some influences were merely 
hastened by the war, e.g., the indus- 
trialization of non-European countries. 
Still other problems are primarily and 
directly traceable to the war itself. 

But this chapter is developing but 
one phase of the situation. It has been 
shown that Europe does not seem to be 
suffering from a shortage of capital, 
at least of fixed capital, but that in 
many highly important industries 
plants are idle. Several illustrations 
of this are worth while. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


In the period 1909-13 the average 
exports of cotton yarn from the United 
Kingdom were 98,397 tons and of 
cotton piece goods 536,837 tons. The 
average for 1923-25 was 75,237 tons 
and 869,111 tons respectively, a loss of 
23.5 per cent in the one case and of 31.2 
per cent in the other. This reduction 
is a tragic one, since cotton goods are 
the most important single item in 
British export trade and in value are 

‘ about 19 per cent of the total. 

In a search for an explanation of 
this difficulty several hypotheses may 
be promptly discarded. One is the 
suggestion that there is a shortage in 
the available supply of raw cotton. 
Instead there is a larger production in 
recent years than ever before, as is 
indicated in the following table.! 


Wortp Propucrion or Raw Corton 


Metric Tons 
1909-10 to 1913-14 averages....... 4,840,000 
NOB 8S sos coicsdachineiepa ders Ea ere 4,159,000 
RL Na Pre 4,251,000 
OAS AE deine Yaa e es 5,375,000 
LO 25-26 E EE earn e wid whee aoe 5,980,000 


It will be seen that world production 
has increased since the pre-war period 


1 These figures on cotton, as well as the ones 
preceding and the ones that follow, are taken 
from two documents presented to the World 
Economic Conference—“‘ Memorandum on Cot- 
ton” and “Summary Memorandum on Various 
Industries.” 


by over 23 per cent. Lack of raw 
material cannot be the explanation, 
nor can a reduction in world consump- 
tion. The estimated world consump- 
tion is 23,000,000 bales for 1912-13 
with some reduction from 1919-20 to 
1928-24, especially in 1920-21, but 
with an increase to 23,294,000 bales in 
1924-25 and 24,681,000 bales in 1925- 
26. Consumption has not declined, 
but has increased. 

Nor is the difficulty a lack of man 
power or of spindles in Great Britain. 
In 1913 that country had 55,652,000 
raw cotton-spinning spindles (not in- 
cluding doubling or waste spindles), 
while in 1926 there were 57,286,000, 
an increase of nearly 3 per cent. The 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
Available estimates show a larger pro- 
duction, a larger consumption but a 
decreased world trade, especially in 
that of Great Britain. 

Further inquiry shows two interest- 
ingfacts. One is that world spindleage 
has grown from 143,449,000 spindles 
in 1918 to 163,723,000 in 1926. The 
other is that a very large number of 
countries are producing for themselves 
instead of importing. It is so im- 
portant to make this clear that-another 
table is included. (See opposite page.) 

These figures for spindleage show a 
gain of 20,274,000, or of 14 per cent, 
for the world from 1913 to 1926. Even 
British spindles have increased in 
number. But notice the much greater 
increases in Asia and America as well 
as in other countries of Europe, with 
the exception of Germany and Russia. 

Notice next that this increase means 
that many countries formerly depend- 
ent on imported cotton goods are now 
manufacturing for themselves and are 
even increasing their exports. Ref- 
erence has been made to the decline in 
British exports. From 1909-13 to 
1925 the exports of cotton piece goods 
from the United Kingdom fell from an 
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e 
Raw Corron-Sprnnine SPINDLES OF THE WORLD 
(Not including Doubling or Waste Spindles) 
(000°s omitted) 
Increase (++) | Per Cent of 
1913 1926 lor Decrease (—)} 1916 to 1913 
Europe 
Great Britain.. 2.2.0.0... 0.22 c cece ee eee 55,652 | 57,286 + 1,634 102.9 
BY an vo enere ce bps BRS ER CRO eA E 7,400 9,511 + 2111 128.5 
Germany 11,186 | 10,480 — 706 93.6 
Russa e oe a E Ue bein cen a 7,668 7,246 — 422 94.5 
Teal. cshceteesi ot oe Satis as aw E 4,600 4,833 + 233 105.1 
Other countries bates PSG WRC Sea ae eG Pe Skok 12,999 | 18,572 + 4588 104.5 
Europe: Total... a,.n nuaa aoao ua. 99,505 | 102,928 | +. 3,498 103.4 
Asia 
diaree a s bee E Ea 8,510 + 2,426 189.9 
DOP OR oie 0 Soe ie ea he eee Mak else haus aoa ' 5,573 + 2,273 242.3 
CHINA aoe raea E Los Baki trees aed . 3,436 (?) 340.9 (?) 
Asia: Total... 020.0000. cece rroen errep 17,519 | + 9,185 (?) | 208.9 (?) 
America . 
US AN. E E E Geb Ges 37,585 -+ 6,080 119.3 
Canadan cis eset lata aa raa aada 1,167 + 312 136.4 
Mexie0 1.2 ces Se ved Ha Ee E AES 830; + 130 118.5 
Brazilan enina e des, oe mee ov ee ee Pa Beare 2,493 + 1,293 207.7 
America: Total... 2.0... cece ccc ee ee eee 34,260 | 42,075 + 7,815 122.8 
Other countries. ......... 00.0 e sac ce ee eee rro 1.80 1,201 | — 99 92.6 
Grand total... 2... ccc cece cece eee 148,449 | 168,723 + 20,274 114.1 





‘average of 536,837 tons per annum in 
the earlier period to only 381,205 tons, 
after the still lower figure of 354,404 
tons in 1923. In this same period 
exports of the United States grew from 
33,465 tons to 46,725 tons; of Italy 
from 41,089 tons to 69,626 tons; of 
China from 2,575 tons to 12,252 tons; 
of India from 12,728 tons to 16,795 
tons (while her imports declined from 
210,243 tons to 132,854 tons); and of 
Japan from 10,336 tons to 104,329 tons. 

The effects of these changes hardly 
need to be elaborated. Great Britain 
has the spindles and the workers, but 
she is losing the markets. Her trouble 
is not a lack of capital. What is true 





of her is true of Europe as a whole 
where the mill consumption of cotton 
was 16 per cent less in 1925-26 than in 
1912-18, while in India and Japan it 
was 78 per cent greater. But in 
Europe there were wide differences. 
While Poland, Austria, the United 
Kingdom, Russia and Czechoslovakia 
were consuming less, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and Switzerland 
were consuming more. The outstand- 
ing fact is that Japan and the United 
States of America between them are 
consuming nearly two million bales 
more than immediately before the war, 
and Europe nearly two million bales 
less. 
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se 
Tron AND STEEL 


Another leading European industry 
is the manufacture of iron and steel 
products. Figures already given for 
-unemployment show how serious con- 
ditions have been. A few supplemen- 
tary facts will help to make the picture 
clear. First are tables of production. 
In each case where areas have been 
changed as a result of the war, the 
figures are given for the post-war areas 
throughout. 
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table for pig-iron shows for the same 
period a decrease of 9 per cent for 
Europe, while the production of steel 
in Europe increased 14 per cent. The 
United States gained 43 per cent in the 
one product and 78 per cent in the 
other. 

In this industry, as with cotton, 
there isa world increase. There is also 
a similar divergence between different 
countries. The United States is forg- 
ing ahead while in Europe some coun- 


Propvuction or Pic-Iron AND Frrro-Atioys IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
(In Metric Tons—000’s omitted) 























Average 1926 (In Part 

1909-13 |‘ 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Estimated) 
United States... 0.0.0.0... cc cece eee eee 27,929 41,007 | 31,908 | 37,288 40,000 
Germany oie es vac eee tee ds sted ees + 9,240 4,936 7,812 | 10,177 9,642 
Belgium 2,060 2,148 2,844 2,543 3,401 
Branc@s posuer daea stele s aAA 7,834 5,431 7,693 8,471 9,395 
United aca 9,770 7,560 7,424 6,337 2,482 
Saar.. F 1,244 1,021 1,389 1,453 1,638 
Sweden gs bigkios'd Weare Rag ae SUR Sie ager Cosoo lard tia ss 629 302 535 463 480 
All Europese. aes sunete d nei anni E 39,199 25,872 | 33,248 | 36,508 35,730 
Entire world... 2.0.0.0... cece cece ee ee eee 68,312 69,988 | 68,387 | 76,936 79,180 


PRODUCTION or STEEL (INGOTS AND CASTINGS) IN CERTAIN Countries AND AREAS 
(In Metric Tons—000’s omitted) 














Average 1926 (In Part 
1909-13 | 1993 | 1924 | 1925 | Estimated) 
United States... 0.0.0... cece eee ee eee 27,692 45,663 | 38,539 | 46,120 49,210 
Germany... 0.6.60. cece eee TE 12,236 
(1913) 6,305 9,835 | 12,194 12,340 
Belgium 2,138 |` 2,297 2,875 2,549 8,374 
France P E EE ASE a alee gla aces 6,973 A 
(1913) 5,109 6,900 7,415 8,386 
United mein shen Bebe Rtaiota te Month ke wake ace 6,742 8,617 8,332 7,517 8,620 
Saar. . . 2,080 
(1913) 997 1,447 1,575 1,734 
Sweden inns actotsadad sete dene eed es wees 618 310 550 518 519 
All Europes eneses are Sabicea eae 36,401 80,460 | 37,628 | 41,617 41,525 
Entire world... 02.0002. cece eee eee 65,228 78,544 | 78,768 | 90,772 93,925 











Each-of these tables shows an in- 
_erease in world production from pre- 
war to 1926, the percentages being 16 
for pig-iron and 44 for steel. The 


tries are gaining and others are losing. 
Ignoring 1926, because it was the year 
of the coal strike in England and may 
be unfair for purposes of comparison, 


{ 
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it will be noted that Europe as a whole 
decreased its production of pig-iron 
by 7 per cent, but this is to be explained 
largely by the decline of 35 per cent in 
the United Kingdom. Germany, Bel- 
gium, France and the Saar all gained. 
In the table of steel production all of 
the countries show a gain, with the 


` exception of Sweden and the Saar and 


of the United Kingdom for 1926, and 
most of them show gains in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron, the United King- 
dom and Sweden being the exceptions. 
A complete list of European countries 
would show much the same condition, 
some countries gaining and others 
losing. The most important producing 
countries have been included with the 
exception of Russia and the Austrian 
Succession states whose changed bound- 
ary lines are peculiarly confusing. 

World production has not declined, 
but there is serious trouble in the in- 
dustry—apparently a contradictory 
statement. It is reconciled if we re- 
member several facts. One is that 
certain special iron and steel products 
have lost ground while others have 
gained. Another is that certain coun- 
tries are gaining, especially in the pro- 
duction of certain articles, while others 
are losing. But most important of all 
is that “the difficulties with which the 
steel industry is faced are mainly due to 
the excessive plant inherited from the 
war years.” 

This quotation is from one of the 
documents of the World Economic 
Conference, but the italics are mine. 
In so large and diversified an industry 
specific statements of capacity are hard 
to secure, but some of the following are 
broadly indicative. 


INCREASED Propuction or Pie-Irnon 

The National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers of Great Britain, 
in a report to the recent World Eco- 
nomic Conference, states that “the 


production of pig-iron in 1925 was 
therefore only at 52 per cent and that 
of steel 61.5 per cent of capacity.” 
They further say: 

The capacity for production of pig-iron 
is now about 12,000,000 tons per annum 
compared with approximately 11,000,000 
tons before the war, while the capacity for 
steel ingots and castings is in the neighbor- 
hood of 12,006,000 tons compared with 
rather more than 8,000,000 tons in 1913. 


For most of the other countries 
similar estimates are not available or 
are less precise. In the “Memoran- 
dum on the Iron and Steel Industry” 
submitted to the World Economic 
Conference, there are only a few 
attempts to generalize on the point 
under discussion. Of Poland it is said 
that “the actual output of pig-iron in 
1926 represented less than 40 per cent 
and that of raw steel less than 54 per 
cent of the practical capacity.” 

Although admitting “that exact 
figures for the production capacity are 
not available” for Germany, the avail- 
able facts are surveyed with the con- 
clusion that they “offer a certain basis 
for a rough estimate of the productive 
capacity of the raw-steel works, which 
would appear to be at any rate, more 
than one-third in excess of the actual 
output in 1925 and 1926.” 

Basing the statement on the facts 
and definitions of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute the report says of 
the United States that “‘the theoretical 
capacity at the end of 1925 thus ex- 
ceeds the average production of pig- 
iron in 1925-26 by 34 per cent and of 
steel ingots by 23 per cent, while the 
estimated practical capacity showed 
an excess of 20 per cent and 10 per 
cent.” 

Further details regarding the iron 
and steel industry are not necessary 
to support the conclusion previously 
given, that the main difficulty is not 
a shortage of capital, but quite the 
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reverse. There is a productive ca- 
pacity in excess of the present demand 
at prevailing prices. Relief is to be 
found not in extension of plants already 
too large, but in the creation of new 
world demands which will make it 
possible to utilize existing capacity or 
in scrapping a part of the existing plant. 


SHIPBUILDING 


There is certainly no shortage of 
merchant vessels. Notice first the 
volume of tonnage belonging to various 
countries of the world on certain dates. 
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large or, in other words, productive 
capacity was excessive. But during 
the war no less than 13,250,000 tons of 
shipping was destroyed, and to meet 
the loss tremendous extensions of ship- 
yards occurred. To a pre-war ca- 
pacity of about 5,000,000 tons per 
annum was added 500,000 tons in both 
the United Kingdom and Japan, . 
3,750,000 in the United States and 
250,000 in Continental Europe. Build- 
ing capacity was about doubled and 
by 1919, in spite of the heavy war 
losses, total tonnage was 15,000,000 


Mercnant VESSELS oF THE WoRLD or 100 Tons AND UPWARDS BY COUNTRIES on June 30 or 
CERTAIN YEARS 


(Tons Gross—000’s omitted) 






































1913 1922 1924 1926 

Great Britain and Ireland............. 000.000 eee ee eens 18,696 | 19,296 | 19,106 19,400 
United States. ciiis e reee inaa sieeve edad dele 5,429 | 17,062 | 15,957 14,879 
Franee. eoi Gis. 208 8a haw adie E Ea EE iea ee S a Ao 2,201 3,845 3,498 3,490 
Haly sie tetera even cavern E at aie oh? E E REE 1,522 2,867 2,832 8,241 
Germany 06s '5'o die ss a nen ee OE Es EEEE E BO A 5,082 1,888 2,953 3,111 
NOMWayitiicaecewccicecine dls Sew cS rasta ace SUE A SER ess 2,458 2,601 2,505 2,842 
FL OMG ica earar aa ea see alae Whe E EEE eee as 1,310 2,632 2,556 2,565 
Japan Hos icaco ee hine hice aa mies Sooo a wae de eae dieede wes aaa 1,500 8,587 8,843 3,968 
Others. Sach aae E en EE EEEN EE eens eee 8,772 | 10,592 | 10,773 11,288 

Totalen eevee inai Sr ona ia D aSa oats 46,970 | 64,370 | 64,023 64,784 








In the period under examination the 
tonnage of merchant vessels as given 
in this table has increased by 17,814,- 
000 tons, or nearly 38 per cent. From 
1900 to 1914 the average increase per 
annum was 1,400,000 tons, while from 
1911 to 1914 the rate of increase was 
2,000,000 tons. Some observers hold 
that this latter rate of growth was 
unduly high and would have soon 
resulted in a falling off in demand. 
From 1913 to 1922 this rate of growth 
was maintained, although since that 
date there has been only a slight addi- 
tion made to the available tonnage. 

This does not look very serious until 
certain other facts are mentioned. 
Pre-war output was already unduly 


tons greater than in 1914. Effective 
building capacity has declined some- 
what in recent years, but it is to be 
remembered that warship construc- 
tion, because of the Washington Treaty, 
has been greatly reduced and ship- 
building yards must rely on orders for 
the merchant marines. 

A report entitled “Shipbuilding,” 
submitted to the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927 and from which the 
above statistics have been taken, 
estimates real world demand today at 
not more than 55,000,000 tons. There 
has accordingly been a. surplus of 
about 10,000,000 tons during the last 
five years. The effect of this on ocean 
freight rates and on earnings may 
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easily be guessed, but for the moment 
we are concerned instead with the 
status of the ship yards and the re- 
lation of their output to their capacity. 
The report just referred to estimates 
the extent of idle capacity in 1925 by 
comparing the output of that year 
with that of the maximum year, which 
was not identical for all of the coun- 
tries. This statement is here re- 
produced: 


Coat PRODUCTION 


A final illustration in this chapter is 
the coal industry. Here again there is 
nothing to suggest that difficulties are 
due to any lack of productive capacity. 
From 1909-13 to 1925 the world pro- 
duction of coal increased about 8 per 
cent. Much is said of the competition 
of oil and of hydro-electric power, but 
it is interesting to find that as yet the 


RELATION BETWEEN CAPACITY AND OUTPUT IN SHIPBUILDING FOR 1925 By COUNTRIES 

















United Kingdom (1920)............0.ceeeeeee 
' Germany (1922)... 0... cece ccc cece eee t ee eenes 
Italy (192 sci e So ete So eee eae 
Japan (1919)... cece cece cece eee ee ee ene 
Netherlands (1921)... 0.2... cece ccc cc cece eee e eens 
France (1923) ic -e ices teak Boise 8 EEEE A 


United States (1919) (excluding lake tonnage) . . . 


In 1925 activity in the Italian yards 
was the highest. Next came the 
German yards, which were employed 
in making good the losses under the 
peace treaty. The greatest curtail- 
ment was in the United States, with 
Japan not far behind. For Europe as 
a whole the output in 1925 was only 
48.5 per cent of capacity. Even if 
allowance be. made for some reduction 
in effective capacity it is clear that the 
amount of unused plant was very great. 
It has been estimated that by the end 
of the war the pre-war building 
capacity of 5,000,000 tons had doubled 
to 10,000,000 tons. Even if there has 
been some reduction in this plant the 
present capacity is several times greater 
than the estimated need for new con- 
struction, which is between 1,500,000 
and 2,500,000 tons for some years to 
come. 














Maximum Output in | Percentage 
Year’s Output 1925 in 1925 of 

Tons (000’s) | Tons (000’s) | Peak Year 
Soames 2,055 .6 1,084.6 52.8 
525.8 406.4 77.3 
E 164.7 142.0 86.2 
Satya she 611.9 55.8 9.1 
232.4 78.8 33.9 
210.7 75.6 35.9 
3,801.1 1,843.2 48.5 
utes 4 3,579.8 78.8 2.2 


effect on the use of coal is not very 
noticeable. For example, Switzerland 
and Sweden are importing a little less 
coal than in the 1909-13 period, but 
Italy is importing more while the world 
production is greater. 

Again the trouble is an increase in 
productivity in certain areas with 
difficulties, depression and unemploy- 
ment in others. World output has 


‘increased 8 per cent, but European 


output has declined 2 percent. Notice 
the following table. 

It will be noticed that 1926, the 
year of the great British coal strike, 


is not included. If it had been, still 


‘further striking changes would have 


appeared, for in that year British 
output fell, giving a stimulus to the 
output of Germany, Poland and other 
countries. As in other illustrations, 
Great Britain leads the list of suffering 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL IN CERTAIN ÅREAS IN 
PERCENTAGES OF 1909-18= 100 


(Post-War Boundaries throughout) 











1923 | 1924 | 1925 











North America......... 


Germany..............] 51 98 | 110 
Belgium 99 | 100 99 
Framce........0...000- 86 | 100 | 107 
Netherlands........... 353 | 393 | 457 
Poland..............5. 88 79 71 
United Kingdom....... 102 99 91 
RusSi9 5 -3:c:caweseceees 50 55 61 
Europe............-4-- 89 | 100 98 
World...../.......068- 109 | 108 | 108 


countries. Her coal troubles need not 
be recited here, but it may be said 
with emphasis that they are not to be 
explained by any lack of productive 
capacity. Rather it may be stated 
that there is a capacity even greater 
than that of 1909-13 (the output of 
1923 was 2 per cent greater than pre- 
war). Instead the United Kingdom 
suffers from a variety of causes among 
which may be mentioned the growing 
output of other countries and the de- 
pression of many British manufactur- 
ing industries. 

German reparation deliveries of coal 
will doubtless depress the European 
coal market for a long time to come. 
From 1909 to 1913 the United King- 
dom exported an average of 89,593,000 
tons per annum. During the German 
depression of 1923 this rose to 105,- 
646,000 tons, giving a temporary and 
illusory prosperity. By 1925 British 
coal exports had declined to 72,374,000 
tons. It may be added that in 1924 
the British.iron and steel industries 
used 3,750,000 tons less coal than in 
1913 and general manufacturing over 
1,750,000 tons less. This is a total of 
over 4,500,000 tons reduction in de- 
mand due to the depression in British 
manufacturing. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 


This brief survey of certain leading 
industries makes possible the state- 
ment of a few conclusions. The most 
important one is that conditions in 
Europe are in many directions very 
serious and very complex. No simple 
formula will explain them and no 
panacea will cure them. The cocksure 
individual who goes to Europe for a 
brief visit and returns with the bland 
suggestion that American “horse 
sense” or a reduction of tariffs or some 
other remedy can and should be quickly 
applied does all of us more harm than 
good. 

This survey is noting only the eco- 
nomic factors, and thus far only a few 
have been mentioned. A numerous 
population is dependent on the free 
movement of business for the main- 
tenance of its present economic or- 
ganization and its standards of living. 
This population continues to grow in 
numbers. Relief through overseas 
emigration has been reduced, and even 
the aid given by shifts within Europe 
seems to be diminishing. Thus France 
received 273,527 alien immigrants in 
1923, an average of 22,793 per month. 
This was reduced to 14,180 per month 
in 1926 and in January, 1927 the num- 
ber reported as entering was only 1,764 
with but 187 for February. 

Conditions differ from one country 
to another and in the various industries, 
but in most of the countries there are 
each year increasing numbers of people 
who need more food, more raw ma- 
terials and more foreign markets. To 
some extent internal adjustments give 
relief. Domestic markets can be de- 
veloped. But there are sharp limits 
beyond which that form of aid cannot 
go. Europe has become industrialized. 
Its present population cannot live 
self-contained lives without a reduc- 
tion in standards. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS $ 


Upon this situation there are super- 
imposed many difficulties, one of which 
we have noticed. Before the war 
strain was being felt in many industries 
because of industrialization in other 
parts of the world. During the war 
plant capacity in many lines was in- 
creased to a size not needed after the 
war ended. Even though other con- 
ditions in the world had not altered 
this excess of plant would have 
presented problems. But changes had 
taken place all over the globe. Other 
countries had hastened their own in- 
dustrialization, with the general result 
that Europe has in many directions an 
enlarged plant with a sharply reduced 
demand for her products. This is 
clearly true in cotton manufacturing, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding and coal, 
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with the extent of the troubles varying 
from one country to another. 

There are industries which are pros- 
pering—among them the production 
of nitrogen and the manufacture of 
artificial silk. But to some extent 
their gains merely add to the diff- 
culties elsewhere. Thus the growth 
of silk manufacture, increased the de- 
pression in the cotton industry. Then, 
too, Italian and German gains in 
cotton only intensify the distress in 
Lancashire. The prosperity of Ger- 
man and Polish coal in 1926 came only 
as a result of the terrible British strike 
of that year. Now the resumption of 
coal production in Great Britain has 
brought a reversal in Germany, Poland 
and elsewhere. The coal markets are 
becoming glutted and prices are falling. 


CHAPTER IV 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS 


There are 364,000,000 people in 
Europe whose continued well-being is 
closely dependent on the maintenance 
of free business relations not only 
among themselves but with other parts 
of the world. Population has grown 
4 per cent since 1913, but foreign trade 
instead of increasing by at least an 
equal amount has declined, the index 
for 1924 standing at 89 per cent and for 
1925 at 94 per cent of that in the earlier 
year. No general indices for 1926 or 
for 1927 to date are at hand, but the 
trade figures for many countries show 
that no great improvement has yet 
occurred. 

Enough has been said in the earlier 
part of this study to reveal the writer’s 
conviction that there is no one ex- 
planation for this condition. This 
chapter will set forth more in detail the 
trade situation and then discuss the 
hampering effect of protective tariffs 


and other trade barriers. They do not, 
however, furnish the only explanation 
of trade restriction, and they are 
probably not the chief cause. 

So much has already been said of the 
importance to all industrial countries 
of safeguarding supplies of raw mate- 
rial as well as of securing markets, . 
that a word of explanation is in order. 
Raw materials are a necessity, yet 
conditions vary from time to time. 
For many years, especially during 
the war and for a few years after its 
close, markets were not a problem. 
Demands were urgent, prices were 
rising and goods were easily sold. 
Raw materials were scarce and great 
concern was felt lest they should not 
be adequate to meet the world’s needs. 
But since 1920 the situation has altered. 
Raw materials are sufficiently abun- 
dant, as some of the facts in the pre- 
ceding chapter have made clear. The 
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difficulty for the present is one of 
markets. Temporary concern may be 
felt over the supply of one or more 
articles, or perhaps over their price 
(as was the case a few years ago with 
rubber), but for the present the main 
problem is to sell the goods. When 
trade revives there will doubtless be a 
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should again be drawn to the fact that 
in this table allowance has been made 
for the altered price level. The figures 
given reflect fluctuations in volume 
and are expressed as percentages of the 
trade of 1913 which is used as a base.! 

World trade has grown about as 
much as has population, but the gains 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN QUANTUM OF TRADE 












































Imports Exports Total 
Continental Group : : 
1913 | 1924 1925 |1913) 1924 1925 | 1913| 1924 | 1925 
(a) Eastern and Central 
Europe: 
Including Russia 
(U. S.S. R.)........]| 100 67.4 80.1 | 100 56.5 64.4 | 100 62.0 72.5 
Excluding Russia 
(U. S. S. R.)........ 100 76.7 89.6 | 100 64.5 74.4 | 100 70.9 82.2 
(b) Rest of Europe......... 100 | 98.2 | 100.8 | 100 96.5 96.6 | 100 97.5 | 99.1 
Europe excluding Russia 
US SR) sire 100 | 91.7 | 97.4 | 100 | 85.7 | 89.1 | 100 | 88.9 | 93.7 
Europe, including Russia 
(U. S. S. Bb... eee 100 | 87.6 | 93.7 | 100 | 80.9 | 84.1 | 100 | 84.5 89.3 
North America?............ 100 | 123.3 | 187.6 | 100 | 128.9 | 135.4 | 100 | 126.4 | 136.7 
Caribbean’,..............5- 100 | 120.7 | 126.6 | 100 | 141.8 | 128.4 | 100 | 132.4 | 127.9 
South America............. 100 | 83.1 96.8 | 100 | 97.7 | 96.2 | 100 | '90.9 96.7 
ATCA rng ss deel Genee 100 | 96.9 | 101.6 | 100 | 96.1 | 96.2 | 100 | 96.5 | 99.0 
ASIAN E E E T 100 | 118.5 | 124.2 | 100 | 127.9 | 147.0 | 100 | 123.2 | 135.9 
Oceania... .. 100 | 118.7 | 182.5 | 100 | 118.0 | 131.6 | 100 | 118.4 | 132.3 
World i056 elo fas Seen Se 100 97.2 | 104.9 | -100 98.7 | 103.9 | 100 97.9 | 104.5 











Norz,—In the case of a few countries, the figures include bullion and specie or relate to general 


+ trade. 


1 Excluding the Netherlands, owing to incomparability of pre- and post-war statistics. 


2I. e., Canada, United States of America, Newfoundland and St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
3I. e., Mexico to Panama inclusive, plus West Indies. 


renewal of concern over raw materials. 
These difficulties should be anticipated, 
but they are not the urgent ones for 
Europe in 1927. 


Tue TREND oF EUROPEAN 
Forricn TRADE 


In analyzing the trend of European 
foreign trade the first step is to note 
the general situation—that for Europe 
as a whole. It is given in the accom- 
panying table. Perhaps attention 


are very unevenly distributed. The 
1925 index of North American trade is 
136.7, while that for Eastern and 
Central Europe, including Russia, is 
only 72.5. None of the indices for 
Europe as given in this table show a 
gain since 1913 with the exception of 
the 1925 imports for the “Rest of 
Europe.” This index is only 100.8 
and reflects a smaller gain than that of 


1 This table is taken from the League of Nations: 
“Memorandum on Production and Trade,” p. 35. 


i 
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population whose corresponding index 
is 105. European trade as a whole. is 
lagging. 

Another point to be emphasized is 
that exports have declined more than 
imports. Notice, for example, that in 
1925 the imports of “Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia,” were 97.5 per cent of 1913 
but that the exports were only 89.1 per 
cent. For many years the merchan- 
dise imports of Europe have been 
greater than the exports, but that is 
not the point here. As will’ be ex- 
plained later, the pressure on Europe 
is to increase her exports and perhaps 
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inhabited by hundreds of millions of 
people. Also there are thousands of 
different commodities included. Some 


‘countries are in better condition than 


others. Many industries are prosper- 
ing, but many are depressed. General 
indices are helpful, but more detail is 
needed if a better understanding of the 
situation is desired. The next step 
will be to notice-the facts for a few 
countries in particular, although space 
does not permit the inclusion of many. 
First’ will be given several whose con- 
dition to date appears more favorable 
than that of certain others. 


Foruren TRADE OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES or EUROPE 
(Values at 1913 Prices) 








Country 1913 | 1920 ; 1921 1922 1923 | 1924 |1925 

Denmark . 

Imports... ........... O EE 100 88 91 113 129 130 130 

Exports pee a oi eona eda EESAN pe tens 100 76 90 100 131 134 140 
Italy 

Imports...... E wa lting #0 100 96 96 93 102 117 

Exports............ AE NET age aye 100 88 77 90 119 136 
Norway 

Imports eye niee eve Wee Eaa 100 142 88 103 109 105 105 

Exports res 25h ee ck Sea eo eas, canes 100 90 66 94 98 105 110 





to diminish her imports. : If the trend 
were healthy, exports would at present 
be increasing more rapidly than imports. 
Instead the trend is just the opposite. 

But such figures are for a vast area 


These three countries all show the 
effects of the depression of 1920 and 
1921, but the foreign trade of all of 
them has rallied from it. Both their 
imports and their exports in 1924 and in 


Forren TRADE oF Curtar COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 
(Values at 1913 Prices) 











Country 1913 | 1920 

Germany 

Imports.................-.+] 100 37 

Exports....................] 100 37 
Sweden 

Imports..................-.] 100 123 

Exports...........-.0.4. >. .1 100 TT 
United Kingdom 

Imports....... aae gaat E 100 88 

Exports. ............-.020-- 100 71 





1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
53 59 45 63 ' 84 
44 61 53 51 65 
78 91 118 | 133 125 
53 82 81 93 100 
T4 86 96 107 111 
50 69 TT 81 
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1925 are well in excess of those in 1913, 
and in each case exports have gained 
more than imports. The previous table 
shows a different situation for three 
other countries. - 
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at 1913 valuations, i.e. allowance has 
been made for the rise in prices since 
that date in order to permit a com- 
parison which would otherwise be 
difficult. 


Grrmany’s Forrien Trap ror Certain Years—In Gorp Marks at 1913 VALUÀTIONS 











(000’s omitted) 
Imports 
Classes 1913 1922 ` 1923 1924 1925 
Live animals... 0.0.0.0... ce cece eee ees 289,697 81,550 38,348 $3,690} 124,923 
Articles of food and drink............... 2,807,829} 1,293,344) 1,123,296] 2,105,175] 2,733,584 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured....} 6,279,949] 3,815,512] 3,003,930] 3,450,500| 4,742,220 
Manufactured articles................0.- 1,392,211] 1,110,741] 642,600] 1,129,645| 1,899,262 
Gold and silver.......... ETEEN Alot 436,394 8,694 10,780} 168,760} 695,979 
Total imports.............0..000005 11,206,080] 6,309,841] 4,818,954] 6,987,770) 9,695,968 























Exports 
Classes "1913 1922 1928 1924 1925 

Live animals.................. EE 7,444 12,341 3,522 17,956 15,558 
Articles of food and drink............... 1,069,522) 201,158; 126,119) 348,210) 410,666 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured... .. 2,274,087} 865,706} 687,040} 785,084) 1,444,193 
Manufactured articles..............-...- 6,746,181) 5,108,589} 4,521,429) 3,982,693) 4,732,904 
Gold and silver... 0.0.00... 2c. ee cece eee 101,372 18,863 14,304 33,354 38,579 
Total exports... .................. -| 10,198,606) 6,206,657; 5,352,414) 5,167,297; 6,641,900 
This group is quite different. All This table shows one or two trends 


show the effects of the depression. 
Only Sweden reached the pre-war level 
of exports in 1925. In each case 
imports have made larger gains than 
exports, although two of them—Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom—have 
definitely altered their status during 
and since the war. Germany is now 
heavily a debtor country and the 
United Kingdom: is less heavily a 
ereditor than before. i 

For two countries in this second 
group—Germany and the United King- 
dom—it is possible to show another 
change of great interest. Figures for 
Germany will þe given first, all of them 


very distinctly. Remembering that 
the values of the later years are adjusted 
to the 1913 price level, observe that the 
imports of articles of food and drink 
declined sharply during the inflation 
years 1922 and 1923 but rose again in 
1924 and in 1925 were almost at the 
level of 1913. Imported raw materials, 
however, did not rise correspondingly 
(and, it may be remarked here, have 
not done so since 1925). The reason 
for this is clearly seen when the values 
of exported manufactured articles are 
noted. They declined from 6,746,181,- 
000 marks in 1913 to only 4,732,904,000 
marks in 1925. Again, it may be 
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added, this low level of exports (allow- 
ance being made for the altered price 
level) has continued since 1925. 

Figures for the United Kingdom are 
given in another table and show the 
same situation. These figures are not 
adjusted for the changed price level, 
but are for “declared values.” But 
if a rough allowance is made for the 
fact that British wholesale prices are 
just about 50 per cent higher now than 
in 1913, it will be observed that food 
imports have actually increased. The 
monthly average under this heading 
in 1913 was £24,200,000 and for 1926 
was £44,200,000, much more than a 50 
per cent gain. Imports of raw mate- 
rials gained somewhat less than 50 per 
cent in value, rising from £23,500,000 
to £32,700,000. Imports of manu- 
factured articles gained by about 50 
per cent, but exports of manufactured 
articles gained far less in nominal 
value and, as stated above, have 
actually declined, being only about 80 
per cent of pre-war. 

Imports and exports of certain 
commodities are also included in the 
table for the United Kingdom, given 
in quantities, not in values. Observe 
the growth in the imports of wheat 
but the marked decline in the imports 
of raw cotton, with a slight reduction in 
the importations of wool. Also notice 
the serious decline in the exports of 
cotton piece goods, of iron and steel 
and of coal. 

The decline in European foreign 
trade is thus demonstrated to be very 
marked for Europe as a whole, but to 
vary from country to country and from 
industry to industry. Some countries 
appear to be gaining, but the larger and 
more industrialized countries are lag- 
ging behind. Food imports are main- 
tained, but the decline in the exports 
of manufactured articles causes reduc- 
tion in the importations of many raw 
materials. This situation very nat- 


urally raises a question. Since their 
exports have fallen off, how are they 
able to pay for the imported food? 
The answer will be clearer a little later, 
but it can be stated briefly now. One 
country at least—England—has for- 
eign reserves or income from invest- 
ments on which to draw. Others, e.g. 
Germany, are borrowing heavily abroad, 
a process that cannot go on indefinitely. 
More attention will be given this 
increase of indebtedness later in 
Chapter VII. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF TARIFFS 


Just at present it is usual to explain 
any and all depression in foreign trade 
by referring to the high level of protec- 
tive tariffs and to other trade barriers. 
That these restrictions on trade are 
highly important it is easy to demon- 
strate. That they are the most im- 
portant factor is not so clear, and there 
are many other influences at work. 
Certainly the facts presented in Chap- 
ter III are conclusive evidence that 
some of the difficulties are due to the 
industrialization of many non-Euro- 
pean countries. Later chapters will 
explain still other factors that must be 
considered in any complete analysis. 

How important protective tariffs are 
cannot easily be stated, but an attempt 
has recently been made to show the 
extent to which tariff levels have been 
raised since the war. A study pub- 
lished as one of the documents for the 
use of the World Economic Conference 
of 1927 was prepared by the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations under the 
direction of the Preparatory Committee 
of that conference. The task was a 
difficult one both in its theoretical and 
in its practical aspects. Jn presenting 
it the drafters emphasized the point 
that the figures given are only rough 
approximations and must be accepted 
with great reservations. They are 
published with complete explanations 
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in a document entitled “Tariff Level 
Indices.” 

We reproduce only a part of their 
table of findings. Two different 
methods were used in their work and 
one of them is of several varieties. In 
the following table only the findings of 
Method B! are included. No hasty 
conclusions of any sort should be drawn 
and none at all without allowance for 
several facts. - 


1. The comparisons in the last 
column are for 1913 and 1925. 
Several countries, e.g. France and 
Germany, have raised their rates 
once or more since 1925. 


Tarr Laven Inpices 
(For explanation see text. Also see notes below.) 











1925 as % 
1913 | 1995 of 1913 

Argentine. ......... 26 | 26 100 
Australia. ......... 17 25 145 
Austria *.......... 18 12 65 
Belgium. 6 8 135 
Canada........... 18 16 85 
Czechoslovakia.....| 18 19 105 
Denmark...:...... 9 6 70 
France f...........] 18 12 70 
Germany f......... 12 12 125 (?) 
Hungary *.........] 18 28 180 
Jndias ook agen dk 4 14 360 
Italy... aonana wl ow 100 
Netherlands........] 8 4 130 
Poland............ 23 Sos 
Spain. ............ 33 44 130 
Sweden............ 16 18 80 
Switzerland........ 7 11 170 
Jugoslavia......... a 23 Sea 
United Kingdom. ...| .. 4 
United States t 

WIS esi cediers A 29 | 90 

1914............ 16 180 








* Pre-war figures refer to Austria Hungary. 

f Present rates are higher than those of 1925. 
The figure for Germany in the third column is 
peculiar, but space does not permit explanation 
here. 

f Notice carefully that the comparison for the 
United States is between 1913 (not 1914) and 
1925. The index for 1925 is about 80 per cent 
above that for 1914. 


2. The tariff level for the United 
States is found to be lower in 1925 
than in 1913. It must not be for- 
gotten that our Payne-Aldrich law 
was in force in 1918. Our 1922 
tariff, the report finds, was about 80 
per cent higher than that of 1914. 

3. The method used under the 
designation B! was to take 278 im- 
portant articles exported by 14 ex- 
porting countries. The export price 
of each article was ascertained and 
the duty imposed by the country 
whose tariff was being measured was 
calculated and expressed as a per- 
centage of this price. This converted 
alldutiestoad valorem. Anaverage 
was then struck of the calculated ad 
valorem rates. 


Certain extracts from the table follow: 
(See table in column 1) 


Several comments are at once sug- 
gested by this table. First, emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that the 
indices given are not absolute tariff 
rates in any sense. They are merely 
relative. This being clear, notice that 
there have been numerous changes in 
tariff levels since 1925, the movement 
being upward. 

Examination of the indices shows 
that in 1925 the tariffs of some Euro- 
pean countries were actually lower 
than in 1913. This was true of Aus- 
tria, Denmark, France and Sweden. 
Czechoslovakia had rates only slightly 
higher, while Italy was at the pre-war 
level. Belgium, Germany, Hungary, 
the Netherlands and Spain had raised 
their rates by an amount ranging from 
25 to 35 per cent, while Switzerland’s 
increase was 70 per cent. If 1914 and 
1925 are compared the United States 
had increased its rates 80 per cent. 
Gains of importance are to be found 
outside of Europe, notably in Australia, 
India and the United States. 

With its available data the com- 
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t 
mittee has grouped countries as follows 
according to the approximate height 
of their respective tariffs in 1925: 


Indices 
Over 40 per cent—Spain 
Over 25 per cent—United States of America 
Between 20 and 25 per cent—Argentine, Hungary, 
Poland, Yugoslavia 
Between 15 and 20 per cent—Australia, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy 
Between 10 and 15 per cent—Austria, France, 
Germany, India, Sweden, Switzerland 
Between 5 and 10 per cent—Belgium, Denmark 
Under 5 per cent—The Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom 
It will be noticed that Spain leads 
the list, with the United States next. 
It is also noticeable that, with the ex- 
ception of Spain, the highest rates are 
either outside Europe (the United 
States, Argentine, Australia, Canada) 
or else are among the newer countries 
(Hungary, Poland, Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia). To this Italy is an ex- 


TARIFF LEVEL INDICES 


(Manufactured articles only. See text for 
explanation) 











1925 as % 
of 1913 


Argentine.......... 105 
Australia. ......... 170 
Austria..... R 90 
Belgium........... 165 
Canada............ 80 
Czechoslovakia. .... 150 
Denmark.......... 70 
France............ 105 
Germany.......... 155 
Hungary.......... 150 
India............. 400 
Ttaly. oo... cece eee 120 
Netherlands... . 150 
Poland............ wad 
Spain. ............ 100 
Sweden Ae 80 
Switzerland........ 155 
Jugoslavia......... 

United Kingdom.... 85 


United States...... 


ception with tariffs between 15 and 20 
per cent. 

These percentages are for all of the 
commodities used in the construction 
of the indices. The committee also . 
prepared separate indices by the same 
method (B?) for manufactured articles 
only, and in view of the statements in 
Chapter IIT above they are important 
and are presented herewith. (See table 
in column 1) 

This table shows on the whole a 
very different situation. For the most 
part increases from 1913 to 1925 have 
been greater on manufactured goods 
than in the general level, although 
there are several exceptions. An ar- 
rangement of the countries named in 
such way as to indicate the height of 
their tariffs on manufactured articles 
follows: 


Indices 

Over 40 per cent—Spain 

35 to 40 per cent—United States of America 

30 to 35 per cent—Poland 

25 to 30 per cent—Argentine, Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary 

20 to 25 per cent—Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Yugoslavia 

15 to 20 per cent—Austria, Belgium, India, 
Sweden 

10 to 15 per cent—Denmark, Switzerland 


* Under 10 per cent—The Netherlands, the 


United Kingdom 


A quotation from the report from 
which these figures have been taken is 
enlightening: 


In most countries the duties on manu- 
factured articles have been increased much 
more than those on agricultural products. 
Indeed, in a number of cases, even when 
the general level of the tariff has been 
raised, agricultural duties have been 
lowered. . . . From the evidence available, 
it would appear that the Austrian, French 
and German duties on agricultural products 
were much lower in 1925 than in 1913. 
In Germany all duties on corn and meat 
were abolished after the war. By the 
October Tariff, new duties were imposed, 
but they are well below the pre-war rates. 
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In Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Italy and Sweden they have also been 
reduced somewhat. In India, Hungary, 
Spain and Switzerland they have been 
raised. 


Emphasis should again be placed on 
the fact that tarifs are changing 
rapidly. Even since the Economic 
Conference in May, 1927, for which 


this report on tariff level indices was, 


prepared, Germany has raised her 
tariff rates including those on agri- 
cultural products. On the whole, how- 
ever, and in spite of a number of 
exceptions, the tendency has been to 
raise rates on manufactured articles 
more than the general average. 


Oruzr Trape BARRIERS 


While tariffs are perhaps the chief of 
the barriers erected against the im- 
portation of goods they are by no 
means the only one. Interference 
with trade appears in attempts to 
influence both imports and exports, and 
the devices employed are numerous. 
There is, for example, the practice of 
downright prohibition of the importa- 
tion of designated commodities or the 
requirement that the articles in ques- 
tion may be imported only in case a 
license to do so is secured. This is 
illustrated by the French requirement 
imposed in June, 1927, that no foreign 
coal may be imported into France 
except under license. There is the 
use of regulations, nominally for sani- 
tary purposes but often for the definite 
limitation of particular imports. Har- 
bor duties and other charges have the 
same effect. Direct or indirect sub- 
sidies accomplish the same purpose. 
A few miscellaneous illustrations of 
different devices employed will be 
helpful: : 

In treaties concluded with a 
number of countries Austria limited 
the importation of automobiles to 
certain fixed quantities. Denmark 


restricts the importation of spirits 
to the average amount imported 
during the period 1913-15. 

For a time prior to 1926 the dye- 
stuff industry of Great Britain was 
aided both by loans and cash grants. 
In Jugoslavia viticulture is subsi- 
dized and state aid has also been 
given to the silkworm industry. 
Spain pays cash subsidies to the coal 
industry. 

The cork industry of Portugal is 
relieved from the payment of import 
duties on machinery and materials 
used in the manufacture of cork. 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Spain have 
similar legislation for the assistance 
of various industries. | 

Greece reduces transportation 
charges on raw materials used by 
home industries. In Spain the four 
principal railways are compelled to 
use Spanish coal up to 85 per cent of 
their total consumption. 

Austria levies a higher turnover 
tax on certain imported articles than 
on native goods. Bulgaria and other 
countries have similar legislation. 
Hungary imposes certain taxes on 
imported patent leather boots, but 
not on similar boots manufactured 
in the country. In Spain foreign 
pharmaceutical products may be 
sold only by registered dealers, and 
the registration fee is higher for 
foreigners than for nationals. 


There are also numerous methods for 
affecting exports, usually, though not 
always by encouraging them. The 
export of particular articles may be 
definitely prohibited. Usually, how- 
ever, exports are encouraged. A few 
miscellaneous illustrations of this are 
also of interest: 


A bounty is paid on French exports 
of iron and steel by means of rebates 
on the prices paid for coal used in the 
production of such goods for export. 
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By the Trade Facilities Act the 
Board of Trade of Great Britain is 
empowered to give guarantees in 
connection with exports to any part 
of the world. Norway guarantees a 
portion of the purchase price on 
certain fish contracts with Russia. 

In Belgium the transfer tax levied 
on goods sold in the country cannot 
in principle be imposed on goods 
sent from Belgium .for delivery 
abroad. France fixes the business 
turnover tax on exported goods at 1.3 
per cent instead of at 2 per cent, while 
the tax on luxury articles sold abroad 
is 3 per cent instead of 12 per cent. 

Rumania grants to manufacturers 
exporting not less than one-fourth 
of their annual productions reduced 
freight rates on raw materials used. 
Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Spain reduce railway rates on 
commodities intended for export. 


More illustrations would be super- 
fluous. Enough have been given to 
show that there are almost countless 
ways that may be employed to influ- 
ence the movement of goods into or out 
of a country. For anumber of reasons, 
now to be enumerated, the tendency 
in each European country has been to 
discourage imports. For much the 
same reasons exports have been en- 
couraged. But when any given coun- 
try encourages the exportation of its 
own products it thereby provokes 
retaliatory measures by other countries. 
They raise their barriers still higher, 
encouraging the exporting country to 
still further efforts. More concessions 
are made, more subsidies are granted, 
more credits allowed. Industries are 
thus encouraged, nourished and ex- 
panded which, for the time being at 
least, are restricted in their markets 
and can survive only if the assistance 
is continued. 


Some business men go so far as to 
say that they can adjust themselves to 
any tariff level provided there is cer- 
tainty. They argue that the’ worst 
feature of the post-war period has been 
its irregularity. Pre-war tariffs with 
all their defects had certain merits. 
They were at least revised at certain 
fixed intervals, and negotiations pre- 
ceding the fixing of new rates were 
carried on at the same time or in quick 
succession. 

In post-war Europe conditions have 
been in flux. A rapidly changing 
economic and social life has compelled 
frequent readjustments. Tariffs have 
been temporary, quickly altered to 
meet the shifting situation. Agree- 
ments entered into were for a short 
time only, sometimes for no more than 
three months, thus placing business 
men in a position of great uncertainty. 
It may be said in passing that the elas- 
tic provisions of the tariff law of the 
United States furnish one of the best 
illustrations of the rapidity with which 
alterations in duties can be put into 
effect. 

All these difficulties led the World 
Economic Conference of May, 1927, 
to declare “that the time has come to 
put an end to the increase in tariffs and 
to move in the opposite direction.” It 
further resolved in favor of simplifica- 
tion of tariffs, unification of tariff 
nomenclature and for a higher degree 
of stability in tariff rates. 


Some REASONS ror PRESENT 
TRADE BARRIERS 


It is easy to condemn trade barriers 
and present a strong case for their 
removal. Besides, it is customary 
to point out that most economists (at 
least in England and America) are 
either free traders or have strong lean- 
ings in that direction. Yet only a few 
countries in the world have been even 
approximately free trade during the 
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last fifty or seventy-five years, and 
today the trend is distinctly toward 
higher tariffs. The explanation may 
lie in some weakness in the free trad- 
er’s arguments or in the powerful forces 
which encourage protection even 
though tariffs are injurious. This is 
not the place for a discussion of the 
controversy, but it is important not to 
underestimate the reasons why such 
high tariffs have been imposed and the 
obstacles that will be encountered in 
getting them lowered. 

Most fundamental of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that so many new states have 
been formed. Much of Europe has 
been Balkanized. Russia and espe- 
cially Austria Hungary have been 
_ broken up. Borders have been rear- 
ranged. And to all of this the world, 
including the United States, has given 
assent. Self-determination of peoples 
has been applauded, the rights of op- 
pressed minorities have been readily 
recognized. Czechoslovakia had its 
birth in Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. The wrongs suffered by the 
Poles for a century under German, 
Austrian and Russian rule stirred us to 
protest. 

If new states are to be formed certain 
consequences must be accepted. Each 
government must undertake the tra- 
ditional duties and responsibilities. 
Order must be maintained. Industry 
and commerce must be regulated, 
controlled and, if need be, fostered. 
So long as wars threaten, self-sufficiency 
must be considered, or at least “‘essen- 
tial industries” must be safeguarded. 
There is no escaping the implications. 
States can and will, in fact must, super- 
vise economic life and supervision will 
include some efforts to develop an 
economic independence. This may 
cut off trade that was once domestic 
but has now become foreign. It may 
divert commerce from well-established 
channels and send it in other directions 


and in’ the face of bitter opposition. 
But some of this must be expected if 
new states are formed. 


BUDGETS AND TAXES 


Then there are the budget needs. 
New and old governments alike must 
be supported. Taxes must be imposed, 
and in these post-war years they are 
tremendously heavy. It is estimated 
that in Italy over 19 per cent of the 
national income is paid to tax collectors, 
in France from 17 to 20 per cent, in 
Norway and Sweden 20 per cent, in 
Great Britain 22 per cent. There may 
be overwhelming arguments in favor of 
direct taxes as opposed to indirect, for 
income taxes, profit taxes, land taxes 
and inheritance taxes instead of taxes 
on business turnover or on imported 
goods. 

But there are arguments also on the 
other side, many of which appeal 
strongly to ministers of finance. In- 
direct taxes are less felt and are harder 
to evade. Direct taxes are not only a 
burden but are recognized as such and 
opposed. Tariffsbringrevenue quickly 
and with comparative ease. 

A third and very potent reason has 
been the necessity of protection against 
“exchange dumping.” When the cur- 
rency of a given country is being in- 
flated it is usually the case that the 
value of that currency in the foreign 
exchange market falls more rapidly 
than it does within the home country, 
and this tendency gives a distinct 
encouragement to exports. Commod- 
ities leave the country of inflation and 
are sold, often at low prices, in countries 
of higher monetary standards. This 
rush of goods may be a serious peril to 
competing industries in the importing 
country. In the post-war years, with 
so many unstable currencies, exchange 
dumping has been a problem. Its 
seriousness has often been exaggerated 
and at times it has merely been the 
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excuse for higher tariffs, but in many 
instances there has been a real prob- 
lem. 

In the fourth place, it must not be 
forgotten that the war developed a 
huge plant capacity, one that in many 
manufacturing lines is much greater 
than before 1914. A number of illus- 
trations were given in Chapter III, 
special reference being made to textiles, 
iron and steel, coal and shipbuilding. 
These large plants with their huge in- 
vestments and numerous workers were 
a fact, a stubborn serious fact, and they 
were found in many countries, not in 
one only. What could a given govern- 
ment do? If the output of plants in 
other countries was admitted freely 
the home industry would be crippled 
and perhaps destroyed, with resulting 
losses to investors and tragic unem- 
ployment to workers. In the long 
run a free trade policy might have been 
better, but the short-run price would 
have been a high one. When to these 
facts were added the usual selfish pleas 
of the interests that would benefit from 
protective duties, the pressure was 
heavy. 
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Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that a large number of the countries of 
Europe are now debtors, either pri- 
vately or through their governments, 
or both. The pressure on a debtor 
country is to pay—and to pay means 
to export more than is imported. This 
in turn suggests encouraging exports 
and discouraging imports in order to 
have the former exceed the latter by 
enough to pay the debt. Import 
duties discourage imports. The fact 
that many tariff duties have been im- 
posed unwisely and have had no rela- 
tion to the debt payments described 
does not destroy the argument. The 
pressure has been there and has been 
an influence of great importance. 

The reality of these forces for pro- 
tection is clear. Moreover, not all of 
them have disappeared. Currencies 
are more stable and exchange dumping 
is less to be feared. But the other 
facts remain. The new countries are 
still in existence. Budget needs are 
heavy and will remain so. Industrial 
plants are still larger than are needed 
by existing trade demands. Debts are 
growing, rather than diminishing. 


CHAPTER V 


Tax BURDENS AND GOVERNMENT BUDGETS 


One of the most serious obstacles to 
European recovery both for citizens 
and for governments is the collection of 
taxes adequate to meet the necessary 
public expenditures. But here as with 
many other post-war difficulties there 
are numerous errors both of theory and 
of fact that are causing confusion and 
hampering solutions. A presentation 
of facts is of course the first step and 
the text table gives the amount of tax- 
ation in a number of countries for cer- 
tain years. Local taxation is not in- 
cluded. 


TAXATION IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


(for fiscal years) 
(000,000’s omitted) 
Austria (Schilling).... 1913 814.1 
1923 713.8 
1924 988.6 
1925 1,080.4 
1926 904.6 
Belgium (Franc)...... 1913 317.7 
1925 3,575.5 
1926 4,363.6 
Denmark (Krone).... 1913-14 103.6 
1922-23 400.7 
1923-24 408.7 


~ 


Finland (Markka). ... 


France (Franc)...... 


Germany (Mark)....., 


Great Britain (£).... 


Hungary (Pengi)..... 


Italy (Lira)........ 


Norway (Krone)...... 


Sweden (Krona)...... 


Switzerland (Frane)... 
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1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


1913 
1928 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1913 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1913-14 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 


1913-14 
1922-23 
1923-24 


1925-26 
1926-27 


1913-14 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


1913-14 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


‘19138 
1922 
1923 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


1913 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


418.6 
439.0 
423.8 


84.1 
1,945.4 
1,767.6 
1,831.4 
1,886.0 


4,135 
21,883 
26,300 
28,056 
42,350 


2,109.9 
7,321.6 
6,856.3 
6,685.1 
7,480.0 


164.1 
774.7 
718.1 
689.7 
684.5 
691.2 


206.5 
371.1 
576.2 
571.1 


1,939.7 
14,962.2 
15,800.3 
17,798.5 
15,580.0 


90 
295 
283 
331 
332 
316 


181.5 
538.0 
509.0 
506.6 
497.0 
502.0 


84.1 
271.3 
277.0 
339.1 
288.3 


° 


Such a table is necessary in this 
study both as an important statement 
of fact and as a preliminary to further 
discussion. Yet it admirably illus- 
trates the possibility of errors in reason- 
ing. For example comparisons be- 
tween the different countries in the 
above list can not safely be made. 
The countries differ in size, in popula- 
tion and in wealth. The monetary 
units are not the same in their gold 
value. And finally some of these 
monetary units have greatly depre- 
ciated in value since 1914. 

Accordingly the table does not make 
it possible to compare these countries 
with each other or even to pass quickly 
on the changes within any one country. 
Conversion of the figures into some 
other form is advisable and fortunately 
it has been done for some of the coun- 
tries in the study from which they are 
taken: the League of Nations Memo- 
randum on Public Finance, 1922-1926. 
The method employed is to present the 
burden of taxation as a percentage of 
the estimated total national income. 
In the table next given there are in- 
cluded several non-European coun- 
tries for purposes of comparison. 
Tax figures, it will be noticed, include 
local taxes as well as those of central 
governments, and hence do not agree 
with the tax figures in the last table 
which are for central governments 
only. 

The following table is better than the 
preceding one. For some countries it 
has not been possible to ascertain the 
amount of total taxation, chiefly be- 
cause local figures are not available. 
In some cases, too, estimates of na- 
tional income can not be secured. 
Also it should be noted that the esti- 
mates quoted are for different years, 
the range for the later years given 
being from 1922 to 1925-26. In that 
period there were marked changes and 
others have occurred since. Yet with 
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BURDEN or Taxation IN RELATION to NATIONAL Income or VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


(000,000’s omitted) 








Estimated Total 


Fiscal Year| National Income 





Australia (£)......... 
Austria (Gold crown)!............ 


Belgium (Franc)... oioi. 


Canada (Dollar)...... 


France (Franc)............0s000- 


Germany (Mark)..... 


Great Britain (£)..... 


Hungary (Gold Crown)......-.... 


India (Rupee)........ 
Italy (Lira)... 2.2.2... 
Japan (Yen).......... 


Norway (Krone)...... 


Sweden (Krona)...... 


Switzerland (Frane)... 


United States......... 


1 Austrian gold crown=1.44 schilling. 


29 to the dollar. 


1913-14 
1923-24 


19138? 
1925 


1913 
1924 


1913 
1922 


1913 
1924 


1913-14 
1925 


1913-14 
1924-25 


1913 
1925-26 


1913-14 
1922-23 


1913-14 
1924-25 


1913-14 
1923-24 


1913-14 
1923-24 


1913 
1922 


1913 
1924 


1913 
1924 


258 
430 


4,800 
5,000 


6,488 
28,0753 


1,500 
2,500 


37,500 
140,000-170,000 4 


45,000- 50,250 
50,000- 55,000 


2,250 
3,800- 4,000 





3,600- 4,000. 


19,420 
28,660 


20,200 
103,000 


4,000 
10,000 


1,150 
3,249 


2,850 
5,500 


4,378 





34,000 
60,000 


2 Present territory of Austria. 
4 With French franc at 19 to the dollar. 


5 1922-23.. 



































Total Percentage 
Taxation B urden of 
Taxation 
26.9 10.4 
79.3 18.4 
810.3 16.9 
872.0 17.3 
467.7 7.0 
197 13.0 
480 19.2 
5,194 14.0 
30,293 17-20 
5,078.7 10-11.38 
256.8 11.4 
849.6 22.0 
13-14 
692 17-19 
844.2 4.4 
1,469.3 5.1 
19,800 (approx.) (19.2 
548.1 13.7 
1,443.3 14.4 
149 13 
597 20 
320.6 11.5 
1,095.0 20.0 
278.5 6.4, 
746.3 
2,229.2 6.6 
6,349.15 10.5 





3 With Belgian frane at 
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all allowances it is evident that taxes 
as a percentage of national income 
have grown very considerably since 
the war, both in Europe and else- 
where. In France the percentage in 
1924 was from 17 to 20 and with recent 
increases in taxation is now very much 
higher. In Italy it was over 19 per 
cent, in Norway and Sweden 20 per 
cent and in Great Britain 22 per cent 
for the years given. In other coun- 
tries as well as in France taxes have 
been raised in the last few years (as is 
clearly shown in the first table of this 
chapter) and probably without pro- 
portionate increases in national in- 
come. Accordingly the percentages 
of the last column would probably be 
higher if they could be calculated for 
1927. 


Tue Tax BURrpEN BEFORE THE WAR 


Another fact shown is of very great 
significance. It will be noticed that 
for some of the countries the relation 
of tax burden to income was high even 
before the war. Austria is the most 
striking illustration of this, the pre- 
war rate being 16.9 per cent and the 
post-war only 17.3 per cent. Both 
rates are very high and the change has 
not been very marked. Notice also 
that the French pre-war rate was 14 
per cent and several others were from 
11 to 14 per cent. 

Again a warning should be uttered 
against making hasty comparisons be- 
tween countries. These percentages 
are a great improvement over the bald 
figures of the first table but one can 
easily be led astray. Italy’s percent- 
age for 1924-25 is given as 19.2 and 
that of Great Britain in 1925 as 22. 
Yet it does not at all follow that the 
burden on the British taxpayer was 
heavier than that on the Italian 
merely because the percentage of in- 
come taken was larger. A man with 
an income of $1,000,000 per year feels 


the burden of losing 10 per cent of it 
or $100,000 by taxation far less than a 
man with an income of $1,500 feels the 
loss of $150, which is exactly the same 
percentage. Per capita income is very 
much higher in England than in Italy, 
perhaps four or five times as high, and 
it may be that the strain on the Italian 
is much greater than that on the 
Englishman. Comparisons should be 
made very cautiously, if at all. 


Tue Use or Taxes 


But after all a great deal depends on 
the purposes for which taxes are paid. 
A very low rate is a burden if the 
money when collected is squandered, 
the taxpayer getting little in return. 
A very high rate may perhaps not be 
burdensome if the government renders 
a large amount of needed service and 
does it in an economical manner. 
Good police and fire protection from 
public departments may be much 
cheaper than similar services privately 
rendered. Public parks may lessen 
expenditures for vacations, improve 
health and raise private incomes. 
Municipal or other sanitation may re- 
duce outlays for medical services. 
Much depends on the use to which the 
tax revenues are devoted. 

This, of course, adds to the difficul- 
ties in comparing tax burdens since 
socialization has gone so much farther 
in some countries than in others. Yet 
it is extremely important because of 
the agitation in many directions in 
favor of reductions in government ex- 
penditures. Such demands without 
the most careful analysis are most 
harmful. In some cases they may 
lead (and actually have led) to the 
elimination of important government 
services that many people feel should 
have been continued. In other in- 
stances attention has been diverted 
from the real facts with serious result- 
ing harm. 
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` One of the prevalent ideas in Amer- 
‘ica m recent years has been that the 
budget troubles of European govern- 
ments are due almost entirely to heavy 
military expenditures—that reduction 
of armaments is the method of fiscal 
salvation. It is argued that by lessen- 
ing outlays on armies and navies bud- 
gets could easily be made to balance. 
Just how large the armies and navies 
of Europe should be the writer does not 
know. That their immediate and 
complete elimination is not feasible he 
is quite sure. But it is possible to 
compare roughly the amounts now 
being spent for defence by certain 
countries with the amounts formerly 
spent for that purpose. This can not 
be done with entire confidence but in 
the Memorandum on Public Finance 
from which the above facts have been 
‘secured there are to be found classifi- 
cations of public expenditures both for 
pre-war and for post-war years. The 
following table has been compiled from 
that source, only a few countries being 
included. 
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that the French expenditures on de- 
fence, as given above, do not include 
the cost of the army of occupation 
which is charged to a special account. 
Yet after every reasonable allowance 
for inaccuracy has been made, there is 
clearly not an increase but.a reduction 
in expenditures for defence. 

This may be shown in two ways. 
The first is indicated in the table 
given. The percentage of total ex- 
penditures devoted to defence is in 
every case but one lower than before 
the war. The single exception is 
Belgium where the percentage re- 
mains the same. The French per- 
centage is reduced from 34.7 to 15.75; 
the German from 64 to 7.25; the Brit- 
ish from 39 to 14.1; the Italian from’31 
to 18.88; and the Dutch from 24 to 
14.5 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY EXPENDI- 
TURES 
The amounts spent for defence are 
relatively much less than before the, 
great war. A second way of analyzing 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR DEFENCE BY CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
(000,000’s omitted) 








1913 or 1914 


Amount | Per Cent of Total 


1925 or 1926 


Amount | Per Cent of Total 


Country 
Belgium (franes).............0.++- 78 
France (frances)... .. 62.06.0000 eee 1,795 
Germany (marks),................ . 1,932 
Great Britain (£)............-.-4- 77 
Italy (lire)... 0... eee eee eee 947 
Netherlands (florins)............... 53 


‘ These facts are completely at vari- 
ance with the widespread idea to which 
we have referred. The classifications 
may not be free from criticism. There 
may be expenditures concealed under 
other headings in the government ac- 
counts that ought to be charged to 
“Defence.” It is, for example, true 


10 676.4 10 
34.7 5,707.3 15.75 
64 673.5 7.25 
39 108.9 14.1 
31 3,115.4 18.38 
2A 106.2 14.5 


the figures is to ascertain whether the 
absolute expenditures are more or less 
than formerly. At first sight they 
seem to be more, with the, exception 
of those by Germany whose case is 
exceptional. But in every country 
prices are far above pre-war. This is 
particularly true in Belgium, Italy and 
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France where there was a large amount 
of inflation followed as yet by only a 
slight amount of deflation. Even in 
the Netherlands and in Great Britain 
the prevailing gold prices are much 
higher than in 1913. 

Taking into account these altered 
price levels, an examination of the 
data shows that Belgium and Holland 
are now spending more for defence but 
that France, Great Britain and Italy 
are spending much less, particularly 
France and Italy. The wholesale in- 
dex number for France in 1926 (the 
year for which the defence figures in 
the table are given) was 703 but there 
was a temporary and very erratic rise 
that year so we shall use 550 the figure 
for 1925. If the expenditures for 1913 
are raised by the application of this in- 
dex number, they would have been 
9,872,500,000 francs. In other words 
an outlay on defence in 1926 corre- 
sponding to that of 1913 would have 
been nearly 10,000,000,000 francs. 
The actual figure was only 5,707,300,000 
francs. A similar adjustment shows 
British expenditures would have been 
118,960,000 whereas they were only 
108,900,000. The Italian would have 
been 6,629,000,000 lire but were only 
3,115,400,000 lire. 


Again it must be emphasized that 
these results are not to be thought of 
as precise. There are probably other 
expenditures properly chargeable to 
defence than those given and correc- 
tion by the use of a general wholesale 
index number is extremely crude. 
Yet the figures warrant insistence that 
it is not a huge growth in military ex- 
penditures that is creating the budget 
troubles of European governments. 
Their armies and navies may be far too 
large. Actual military strength may 
be much above that of 1913. Data of 
a very different sort must be presented 
to make such points clear. But ex- 
penditures for defence are not the cur- 
rent budget problem. 


Dest SERVICE AND PENSIONS 


It is when we turn to certain other 
items that the explanation is found. 
The general rise in prices of course ac- 
counts for a great gain in the aggregate 
amount. But the items that show the 
largest increase and are now the most 
important in the totals are “Public 
Debt Service” (including both interest 
and amortization) and “Pensions” 
including war pensions They are 
presented for several countries in the 
following table: 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR DEBT SERVICE AND Pensions BY CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
































(000,000’s omitted) 
, Debt Service Pensions 
eee vee Per Cent of Total Per Cent of Total 
er Cent of Lota. er Cent of ‘Lot 
Amount Expenditure Amount Expenditure 
Belgium (franc)..... 1926 2,545.5 2.8 
Czechoslovakia 
(koruna)......... 1926 2,089.2 6.9 
France (frane)...... 1927 15,533.5 17.05 
494.1 
Germany (mark)....| 1927-1928 2,542.4 15.57 
" Great Britain (£)...| 1926-27 364 10.8 
Italy (lira)......... 1926-27 5,643.4 9.96 


1 The smaller figures for Germany are for debt service, not including reparations and miscellaneous 
other charges grouped with them. The larger figures include both groups. 
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This table makes clear the nature of 
the larger part of the budget burden. 
Debt service in various countries takes 
from 21.5 per cent to 47.5 per cent of 
the total and pensions from 2.8 per 
cent to 17.05 per cent. If we add ex- 
penditures for defence, debt service 
and pensions together we have a total 
of 50.5 per cent for Belgium; 72 per 
cent for France; 49.86 per cent for Ger- 
many, of which 21.78 is for reparations 
and miscellaneous other war charges; 
72.4 per cent for Great Britain; and 
57.48 per cent for Italy. From one- 
half to nearly three-quarters of the 
total budgets mentioned is going for 
three items, all of which are closely as- 
sociated with war. This is with the 
exception of certain civil pensions 
which are included. Old age pensions, 
outlays for social insurance and other 
social welfare expenditures are, how- 
ever, not included. Also, in the case 
of France and Italy, interest on the 
foreign “political” debts of the gov- 
ernments is not included. 

This survey does not permit any high 
degree of precision in our statements 
but one or two rather broad conclu- 
sions may be permitted. Military out- 
lays among the European countries 
may be larger than is necessary or 
larger than is safe but in many coun- 
‘tries they are relatively and absolutely 
less than before the war. At the pres- 
ent time they are not so important a 
fraction of the total as are the outlays 
for debt service and for pensions. The 
three combined explain from one-half 
to three-quarters of the public expend- 
itures of several leading countries. 


REDUCTION or ORDINARY EXPENDI- 
TURES No SOLUTION 


It follows that recommendations to 
reduce ordinary government expendi- 
tures are rather futile. In Great 
Britain, for example, where defence, 
debt service and pensions account for 


72.4 per cent of the 1926-27 budget 
there is left only 27.6 per cent out of 
which the proposed savings could be 
affected. In the case of France the 
corresponding margin is 28 per cent. 
In addition to the field for British and 
French public economy being only 
about one-fourth of the total, it must 
be remembered that in each country 
population is growing (though slowly 
in France) and social life is increasingly 
complex. Everywhere in the world 
the trend of public expenditures is up- 
ward and for very strong reasons, 
many of which are entirely sound. 

It has been pointed out that reduc- 
tions in expenditures for defence have 
already been made by many countries. 
Perhaps more are possible but the fail- 
ure of recent attempts to reach agree- 
ments on disarmament suggests that 
little more can be done along this line 
by direct attack. Armaments will be 
effectively reduced only as friction is 
lessened and as peaceful methods for 
settling disputes are developed. 

This leaves for consideration the out- 
lays for debt service and for pensions. 
Pensions are so much a debt of honor 
that no suggestion for their reduction 
should be tolerated. Debt service ob- 
ligations can be avoided only by de- 
fault and can be permanently elim- 
inated only by repudiation. This may 
be frank and open, as has often been 
the case, or it may be more or less dis- 
guised by forced loans or by inflation 
but it is the only way by which the ob- 
ligation of a crushing public debt 
service can be removed. It should 
be added, however, that a gain in eco- 
nomic productivity adds to the tax- 
able capacity of a country and thus 
makes the burden of debt an easier one 
to carry. 


Bupeer Dericits 


In 1920 an international economic 
conference was called by the League of 


f 
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Nations to meet at Brussels. In the 
resolutions adopted at that gathering 
it is stated that: 


“three out of four of the countries rep- 
resented at this conference, and eleven 
out of twelve of the European countries 
anticipate a budget deficit in the present 
year. ... The close connection between 
these budget deficits and the cost of living, 
which is causing such suffering and unrest 
throughout the world, is far from being 
grasped.” 


Public expenditures had for many 
decades been high in Europe. The 
table above (p. 40) shows that in 
France 14 per cent of the national in- 
come was being paid to the tax-gath- 
erer, about the same percentage in 
Hungary, and only a little less in many 
others. The war not only added huge 
amounts but did it quickly. Nor was 
there a prompt reduction when the 
war ended. In many countries, such 
as Belgium, France and Italy, recon- 
struction called for tremendous out- 
lays. Deficits persisted not only un- 
til the year of the Brussels Conference 
but for many years thereafter. To 
meet the deficits further borrowing was 
necessary although this method of 
settling accounts increased the debt 
and therefore the debt service. The 
burdens for the taxpayers were thus in- 
creased rather than diminished. 

If these large government expendi- 
tures before, during and since the war 
had been for purposes that were pro- 
ductive either directly or indirectly, 
the results would have been different. 
In return for tax payments the citizens 
of each country would have received a 
return. Unfortunately a large part 
of the proceeds of tax collection were 
used in two ways neither of which im- 
proved the general economic condition 
of the countries or of their peoples. 
The first was for “defence” purposes. 
No matter how necessary or how justi- 
fiable they were followed by no direct 


“payer. 


economic gain. The second expendi- 
ture of tax revenues was as interest on 
the huge public debts. These funds 
were not used up by the governments 
but merely passed on to the owners of 
bonds. The governments therefore 
did not waste them but on the other 
hand, they did not spend them in a 
way that strengthened the economic 
position of the country or that gave a 
compensating advantage to the tax- 
The bondholders who received 
the interest payments may have invest- 
ed the funds shrewdly and produc- 
tively but the governments did not. 


BURDEN SHARED BY LATER GENERA- 
TIONS 


Also something should be said at’ 
this point about the extent to which 
the burden of the war was passed on to 
later generations. In any literal 
sense of the words this was not possible. 
It was observed in an earlier chapter 
that past accumulations of capital 
could not be utilized during the war 
but that the war was necessarily fought 
with current income. It is also true 
that future production could not be 
utilized and was not. Food, clothing, 
guns and ammunition produced in 
1914-18 were used for the conduct of 
the war rather than commodities that 
had not yet come into existence. Re- 
construction of war devastated areas 
was possible only with the productive 
output of the years during which the 
rebuilding occurred. Labor and sav- 
ing in that period rather than in a later 
one were required. 

But while that was true it was possi- 
ble so to manage affairs as to leave 
many difficult problems. War and 
reconstruction called for effort and 
sacrifice at the time, not later. Yet 
the financial devices employed in- 
cluded currency inflation and bond is- 
sues which left the world with highly 
involved debtor-creditor relationships. 
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a 
In 1927 there are outstanding stupen- 
dous amounts of promises to pay is- 
sued by governments, corporations 
and individuals. Banks are obli- 
gated to noteholders and depositors, 
industrial corporations owe bondhold- 
ers, governments of all grades have 
issued paper money, bonds, notes, 
treasury bills and other evidences of 
indebtedness in bewildering amounts 


and confusion. Taxpayers owe the 
holders of these securities. To some 
extent they are the same individuals, 
to an important extent they differ, but 
even where they are identical the 
problems created are numerous. 
Before dwelling further on the sig- 
nificance of these public debts, they 
should be listed. There are included 
only those of central’ governments 


Domestic Pusiic Depts or EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 














(000,000’s omitted) 
Domestic Debt 
Country Dates 
Funded Floating Total 
Austria (schilling).. 1.0.6... cece cee eee cence Dec. 31, 1922 1.8 17.8 19.6 
1925 219.6 7 220.3 
Belgium (franc). isopen kuona tn cece reese eeneee Dec. 31, 1913 4,092.3 337.9 4,430.2 
` Sept. 30, 1925 17,080.0 14,775.0 31,855.0 
Bulgaria (lev)... 0.00. s errira rererere Dec. 31, 1913 none ` 153. 153. 
Mar. 31, 1926 271.8 5,006.4 5,278.2 
Czechoslovakia (koruna). ... snarere erae Dec, 1926 19,438 4,611 24,049 
Denmark (krone)... 0 cece cece eee eee eee ens Dee. 31, 1914 88.4 none 88.4 
1925 670.6 37.2 707.8 
Finland (markka)... 6.0655 scs ceased nieces caver Dec. 31, 1913 172.9 
‘ 1925 761.3 none 761,3 
France (franc)... ...cecsececeesscesasseenenees ‘Jan. 1, 1913 31,452 1,524 32,976 
Mar. 31, 1926 194,265 93,434 287,700 
289,000 
Germany (mark)........ 0 es seeeueen eee eee eens 1914 
Mar, 31, 1926 20.3 1,374.9 1,895.2 
Great Britain (£).....scerecceeresseeeeeeseees Mar. 31, 1914 616.3 33.5 706.2 
1926 5,743.5 704.3 6,522.9 
Greecè (drachma)... 2.2... cece cece cece tree eee Sept. 1, 1912 331.4 
š Mar. 31, 1924 7,615.1 
Ttaly ifa). cd ccko wines Sousa eren dea ee June 30, 1914 14,840 926 15,766 
: 1926 63,443 27,866 91,309 
90,381 
Netherlands (florin).. 0.2... eee eee eee ee eee Jan.- 1, 1914 1,148.4 13.2 1,161.6 
1926 2,871.3 $06.3 3,177.6 
Norway (krone) if cs ccscesi ok ae en ayeae ects June 30, 1913 21.9 none 21.9 
1925 708.1 297.3 1,005.4 
Roumania (len)... 2.0... ee ce eee eee ee Jan. 1, 1924 16,892,.2 12,225.7 29,117.9 
: $ 1926 14,807.2 11,280.8 26,088.0 
Sweden (krone). .........00 06. c eee reece eee eee Dee. 31, 1913 58 20.1 78.1 
A 1925 1,378.8 15.7 1,394.5 
Switzerland (franc)... ... 6. cece cece eee e eee Dee. 31, 1913 1,710.3 
1926 | 4,841.63 





Figures for Switzerland include both the debt of the Federation and the debt of the Federal Railways. 
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since the debts of provinces and mu- 
nicipalities can not be assembled. It 
should not be forgotten that this latter 
group is very large and adds enor- 
mously to the complexity of the finan- 
cial situation. Unfortunately the 
facts about them are not sufficiently 
available to permit their presentation. 
Notice carefully that only domestic 
debts are given in this table. The 
foreign ones are presented and dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII. 

Most of the countries in this table 
have enormous debts, although 
there are several exceptions. Austria 
and Germany at once attract atten- 
tion, their debts having been reduced 
by the painful process of repudiation. 
Several other countries, including the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, have in- 
creased their indebtedness only mod- 
erately. Most of the debts, however, 
have been multiplied many times 
since pre-war days. 


THE CONSEQUENCES or LARGE 
Pusuic DEBTS 


It is often stated that a domestic 
public debt is not a burden on a coun- 
try. Although the debt exists interest 
and amortization payments are en- 
tirely within the country and involve 
little more than taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it into another. 
Nothing leaves the country and there- 
fore the country loses nothing. On 
the other hand a foreign debt calls for 
external payments. As interest falls 
due remittances must be made abroad. 


Funds and, in the long run, commodi- 


ties must be exported in payment and 
there is consequently a definite loss. 
There is no occasion either to deny 
or to minimize the important truth of 
this statement. Although it is true 
we must remember that debts place on 
ministers of finance the task of impos- 
ing taxes adequate to meet the debt 
charges. This involves finding new 


sources of revenue and increasing the 
yield of old ones. But new taxes and 
higher rates on old ones bring protests. 
Often proposed revenues are not real- 
ized because the necessary legislation 
fails to pass or because taxpayers find 
ways to evade. Incomes are con- 
cealed, capital leaves the country, the 
cost of collection proves to be greater 
than the receipts. Friction appears in 
a thousand forms. 

One may be distressed over the woes 
of a minister of finance but, after all, 
his difficulties are of minor significance 
when compared with the effect on the 
country. If the bondholders who are 
to receive the interest on the bonds 
could be singled out and each one taxed 
exactly the amount of the interest due 
him on his bond, the arrangement 
would be simple even though unfair. 
Or if taxes could be imposed only on 
unearned income or on excess profits, 
or on individuals and corporations of 
huge incomes there might be less oc- 
casion for concern. But unfortunately 
the solution is hard to find. Burdens 
are often imposed arbitrarily. After 
all the purpose of taxes is to raise rev- 
enues and often these revenues must 
be raised quickly. We may quarrel 
regarding the justice of one tax as com- 
pared with another but the minister of 
finance must pay the interest on the 
bonds when it falls due. 

Consequently increased taxes, es- 
pecially when they must be quickly 
levied, are often inequitable. Some 
groups are taxed more than they should 
be and others less. Equity may be 
sacrificed to results. In some direc- 
tions business may be unduly dis- 
couraged and the country lose. Be- 
yond a certain point, high rates, even 
though just, may yield less revenue. 
Indirect taxes, such as taxes on im- 
ported goods or on business turnover, 
may bring serious consequences. If 
they raise the prices of the taxed com- 
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modities, as they tend to do, e.g. of 
certain necessities, some groups of con- 
sumers, especially the so-called middle 
classes, often suffer acutely. 

Still worse are the consequences of 
failure to find adequate revenues. 
Deficits compel borrowing and at the 
best this means still higher taxes in 
the future in order to pay interest on 
the-additional debt. At the worst the 
government prints paper money or 
borrows from banks in ways that in- 
flate the currency. Prices rise but 
rise unequally and the numerous 
groups of people whose incomes do not 
rise correspondingly are impoverished. 


SOLUTIONS In EUROPE 


Attention has been called to the 
status of European budgets at the time 
of the Brussels Conference of 1920. 
During the seven years that have 
passed since that gathering important 
changes have occurred. There has 
been a marked improvement and it is 
possible to say that most European 
countries have now “balanced their 
budgets.” The exceptions to this 
statement are Greece and Portugal— 
and perhaps Spain. 

But it is quite important that there 
be no misunderstanding regarding 
what has occurred. A budget is said 
to be balanced when revenues are 
equal to expenditures. To a casual 


observer this might mean merely that 
in all European countries taxes have 
been raised or expenditures lowered 
sufficiently to secure an equality be- 
tween them or perhaps even to give an 
excess of tax revenues over expenditures. 

Curiosity is aroused when he notices 
that the government debts of a few 
countries are growing, an unusual 
thing for an individual or for a gov- 
ernment that is paying its way. Not 
that a growth of debt is necessarily to 
be criticized. Under ordinary high 
standards of public finance a growth in 
indebtedness may be quite proper if 
the borrowed funds are used produc- 
tively and are hence chargeable to cap- 
ital account. An illustration of this 
is found in the budget of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Current revenue has for sev- 
eral years exceeded current expendi- 
ture but in addition loans have been 
floated and debts repaid. The net re- 
sult has been an apparent deficit in 
nearly every year due to the loans 
whose proceeds, however, have been 
largely invested in assets designated 
as revenue yielding. 

It is accordingly clear that conclu- 
sions should not be too hastily drawn 
and we shall attempt to avoid that 
error in an examination of several bud- 
gets. Notice, first, the following con- 
densed statement of the German bud- 
get for several years: 


BUDGET or tax German REICH 




















(000,000’s omitted) 
1994-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
(Actual) | (Actual) | (Provisional) | (Estimated) 
Revenues... 02.200 di cece cece ee ee evens 7,756.9 | 7,884.4 7,689.7 8,278.8 
Expenditures... 02.0.0... 0.0 e eee ee eee 7,220.2 7,444.3 8,543.2 9,130.2 
Surplus (+) or deficit (—)............. +536.7 —109.9 —853.5 —856.4 
Balancing Items: 
Transfer of balances from previous years. . 672.0 782.1 200.0 
Transfers from reserve or working fund .. . 190.0 
Proceeds of loans... .........-...0000- 355.3 329.4 466.4 
Balances 892.0 562.1 258.0 
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This statement illustrates one way 
of securing a budget balance. If the 
reader notices only the last line he sees 
“balances” of 892,000,000 marks in 
1924-25; of 562,100,000 marks in 1925- 
26 and of 258,000,000 marks in 1926-28 
with no balance but an exact equality 
of estimated receipts and expenditures 
for 1927-28. Year by year the “‘bal- 
ance” grows smaller, disappearing at 
the end, but no deficit appears. Each 
year’s budget is balanced. 

But when one looks more carefully 
he notices that the revenues exceed the 
expenditures only in the year 1924-25, 
the excess for that year being 536,700,- 
000 marks. The next year shows an 
excess of expenditures amounting to 
109,900,000 marks, the next year a sim- 
ilar excess of 853,500,000 marks while 
for 1927-28 there is an estimated ex- 
cess of expenditures amounting to 
856,400,000 marks, Each year the 
gap widens. It is filled by the so- 
called “balancing items.” In 1924-25 
the excess of revenues was supple- 
mented by 355,300,000 marks which 
was secured by loans, giving the total 
of 892,000,000 marks shown as a “bal- 
ance.” In 1925-26 there was an ex- 
cess of expenditures amounting to 109,- 
100,000 marks which was more than 
covered by transferrmg 672,000,000 
marks of the preceding year’s “bal- 
ance.” This gave a “balance” for 
that year amounting to 562,100,000 
marks, leaving still 220,000,000 marks 
from 1924-25 or a total of 782,100,000 
marks, all of which was transferred to 
help cover the excess of expenditures 
in 1926-2%. It was inadequate, how- 
ever, and 329,400,000 marks were 
raised by a Reich loan in February, 
1927. This gave a “balance” of 258,- 
000,000 marks at the end of the year. 
To cover the 856,400,000 marks by 
which it is estimated expenditures will 
exceed revenues during 1927-28 it is 
proposed to transfer 200,000,000 of 


e 
this “balance,” shift 190,000,000 
marks from the reserve or working 
fund and in addition float a new loan 
of 466,400,000 marks. 

This is pointed out without any in- 
tention of suggestion that the budget 
of the German Reich is improperly 
handled or that German public finances 
are in a bad condition, but merely to 
call attention to the fact that “balanc- 
ing” a budget is not always what it 
seems. In this instance it has been 
done with the aid of borrowing in 
three of the four years surveyed. The 
result is a growth in the internal debt 
although the amount is not yet of a 
size that in itself need be a cause for 
concern. Further reference will be 
made to it in connection with repara- 
tion payments. 


Buuearia’s Bupeer BALANCE 


Bulgaria is another country whose 
budget balance should be examined 
carefully. On the surface there has 
been a balance since 1921-22 until 
1925-26 when a deficit of 483,000,000 
leva appeared. The following sum- 
mary of the budgets for a period of 
years is helpful: 

In the ordinary budget Bulgaria has 
had an excess of revenues over ex- 
penditures in every year since 1919-20. 
There have been expenditures of in- 
creasing sums year by year in the ex- 
traordinary budget. When these have 
been allowed for, there are seen to be 
deficits in 1919-20, 1921-22, and 1925- 
26 but favorable balances in the other 
years. Beginning with 1921-22 there 
have been loans each year. The defi- 
cits in the three years just named have 
thereby been reduced and the favorable 
balances in the other years increased. 

But account must be taken of the 
last line which presents ‘“‘Expendi- 
tures incurred in consequence of the 
war, paid by advances made by the 
National Bank.” If these are included 
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Summary or Buneet Accounts or BULGARIA 
Leva (000,000’s omitted) 
























































1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 1924-25 | 1925-26 
Revenue of ordinary budget...... 844.2 | 2,005.5 | 2,845.5 | 4,423.3 5,361.7 6,858 6,363.8 
Expenditures of ordinary budget.. 947.9 1,600.6 | 2,696.3 4,059.8 | 4,956.0 5,899 6,328.9 
Difference (+) or (—)....... —103.7 | +404.9 | +1492} +363.5 | +405.7 +959 +34.9 
Expenditures of extraordinary i ` 
budgets. ices eas ise keis 10.2 20.2 434.0 125.4 229.3 521.5 561.9 
—113.9 +884.7 ~284.8 +238.1 +1764 +487.5 —527,0 
Receipts from loans/............ 155.4 31.1 3.6 300.0 2.3 
Profits from exchange of bank 
MOOS 5.5 josie eseicid oar ra 105.3 
Miscellaneous receipts........... 1.9 3.0 17 5 2 11.3 41.7 
Surplus {-+) or deficit (—)...| —112.0 -+387.7 —127.7 +269.7 +-180.2 +854.1 —483.0 
Expenditures incurred in con- 
sequence of the war, paid by 
advance made by the National 
ank oh Kp wierd alee SUA BM HER 357.8 405.4 730.7 333.0 296.1 1,966.4 295.0 
Final deficits (?) see text..... —469.8 17.7 | —858.4 —63.3 | ~115.9 1,112.3 | —778.0 


year by year it will be seen that there 
is not a single year in which there, was 
an actual surplus. Fortunately there 
is a legal limit of 4,'700,000,000 leva on 
the amount of these advances, and the 
government may not have unrestrained 
recourse to the issue of banknotes to 
cover budget deficits. Instead “if a 
deficit arises, it is covered by the re- 
sources of the following budget until 
the latter by dint of economy and re- 
trenchment, provides a surplus sufficient 
to meet the deficit of the previous year.” 


France’s BUDGET 


It is worth while to notice briefly the 
budget of France. There have been 
so many changes in France since July, 
1926, that a clear statement is difficult. 
Also it is to be remembered that the 
public budgets are extremely confus- 
ing to the outsider and are not easily 
understood even after careful study. 
Any statements should, therefore, be 
made cautiously. 

The budgets, until the current one, 





showed deficits year after year, defi- 


‘cits that were very frankly met by 


borrowing. Since July, 1926, however, 
strenuous efforts have been made to 
stabilize the currency, in fact if not 
legally, and to secure a real balance in 
the public budget. It is too soon to be 
sure that actual success has really been 
attained in either particular. The 
franc has been held quite steady for > 
many months at a little less than four 
cents and the supporters of the Poin- 
caré government are confident that the 
budget for 1927 will show a surplus. 
There are, however, those who are 
doubtful. They are not numerous, as 
there seems to have been a very general 
disposition to assist and to encourage 
the government in its difficult task. 
The critics point out first of all that 
there has been no appreciable reduc- 
tion in expenditures in the 1927 budget. 
The amount of this reduction has been, 
it is said,* only 116,000,000 francs in a 


4 Marcel Chaminade, L Experience Financiere 
de Monsieur Poincaré, p. 24. 
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budget of over 40,000,000,000, or less 
than three-tenths of one per cent while 
the economies effected have all been 
made in matters on which the great 
permanent interests of the country de- 
pend. The balance has been secured 
therefore by increasing taxes. This 
has been done, however, chiefly by add- 
ing to indirect sources of revenue 
rather than by direct, a policy forced 
on the government by conditions in 
the summer of 1926.5 

This is shown by the following sum- 
mary of the French budget estimates 
for several years in francs (000,000’s 
omitted): 


51 
figures just given do not include the 
large sums allocated to the sinking 
fund account or to the budget for 
posts, telegraphs, etc. Moreover it 
does not include on the revenue side 
the amounts expected from Germany 
in payment of reparation charges. 

Brief reference should be made to 
the nature of the actual changes. 
There have been four of these. First 
is the altered mental outlook which 
checked the exodus of capital from 
France, brought back French funds 
and attracted also large amounts be- 
longing to foreigners. Second is a 
budget greatly improved and perhaps 











Direct 
Taxation 
TOD ye estat eaa shescna enka 10,536.7 
1926. 11,462.9 
1927, 11,146.1 


French public expenses have not 
been much reduced and there is strong 
pressure to increase them. Whether 
the end of this year will show a balance 
remains to be seen, difficulties having 
been created by the business reaction 
starting -in the fall of 1926. There 
have now appeared the budget esti- 
mates (not yet approved) for 1928 as 
follows.§ 


Francs 
Estimated revenues......... 42,160,682,251 
Estimated expenditures... ... 42,000,000,000 
Surplus...............0. 160,682,251 


The budget progress has accordingly 
been in the direction of increased rev- 
enue and it should be noted that the 


5 See Ernest Minor Patterson, “Can Poincaré 
Save the Franc?” The New Republic, September 
8, 1926. 

5 The Economist (London), July 30, 1927, 


A p.21. 








Indirect Net Yield Total 
Taxation of Monopolies Tax Revenue 
15,619.4 - 1,901.8: 28,056.9 
19,316.6 2,549.0 33,328.5 
25,143.4 225.8 36,515.83 


definitely balanced. Third, is the 
creation of a sinking fund whose opera- 
tions are designed to control and to re- 
duce the volume of the public debt. 
Fourth is a reduction in the volume of 
floating debt. This last process needs 
explanation. 


Frenc Domestic DEBT 


On March 31, 1926, the domestic 
debt of the French government was 
287,699,800,000 francs. Of this 93,- 
434,000,000 francs was “floating,” i.e. 
it was in the form of demand or very 
short time obligations. These were 
continually falling due and since the 
government could not pay them out 
of tax receipts, they were paid from 
funds secured by selling new securities 
of a similar sort. This kept the gov- 
ernment constantly in a state of fear 
lest the new sales should be impossible. 
Premier Poincaré has succeeded in re- 
ducing very considerably the amount 
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of this floating debt, persuading in- 
vestors to take longer term issues in- 
stead of those maturing within the 
shorter periods. It should be noticed, 
however, that the total amount of the 
public debt has not been reduced but 
has grown. The latest statement 
available as this is written is for Feb- 
ruary 28, 1927.7 It shows that from 
July 31, 1926, to the latter date the do- 
mestic debt has grown by about three 
billion francs and that the foreign debt 
is also slightly larger. No figures are 
at present available to the writer but 
it is believed by many that the charges 
for debt service have also grown. 

More serious is the contention that 
the reduction in the floating debt is 
not real but illusory. It is argued by 
many that the short term or floating 
debt that has disappeared has been re- 
placed or more than replaced by a new 
and much more dangerous floating debt. 
As already observed there has been a 
heavy movement of funds into France 
since the summer of 1926. In connec- 
tion with this movement the French 
government and the Bank of France 
have come into possession of very large 
quantities of foreign exchange whose 
amount is probably as much as $1,000,- 
000,000. One estimate given to the 
writer in July of this year was $1,250, 
000,000. 

There is one perfectly safe principle 
to remember when studying finance. 
Ordinarily a finance minister does not 
get something for nothing and when he 
seems to have done so we may very 
properly insist on an explanation. A 
government may collect more taxes 
and thus come into possession of large 
amounts of money without giving any- 
thing in exchange. That is under- 
standable. But it is not reasonable to 
suppose that in addition to raising such 
huge sums by means of higher taxes, 


7™Taken from L'Europe Nouvelle, May 28, 
1927, pp. 712-5. 


the government should have secured a 
billion or more dollars worth of foreign 
exchange. We are given to under- 
stand that these offerings of foreign 
money have been so abundant and so 
persistent that the real difficulty has 
been to keep the frane from rising 
higher than four cents. Another 
point to be kept clear is that these 
funds returning to France are privately 
owned. They do not belong to the 
government but to private individuals. 
Some of them are French who in 1925 
and early in 1926 sent funds out of 
France, thus helping the collapse of 
the franc. Others are foreigners who 
for various reasons are buying francs. 
Critics contend that many of the pur- 
chases are merely speculative. 
Whether this has been the main mo- 
tive in buying francs we cannot decide 
but it is entirely clear that this money 
has not been given to the government. 
First of all the private owners placed 
their foreign exchange on deposit with 
their banks, receiving francs in ex- 
change. The banks in turn have de- 
posited this foreign exchange (not 
given it) with the Bank of France and 
with the Treasury. The bank and the 
government have thus become the pos- 
sessors of the billion dollars or so of 
foreign money but in receiving it have 
become liable for a corresponding 
amount on demand (or short notice). 
These amounts, not being debts of 
the ordinary kind, do not appear in the 
ordinary statements of the government 
debt. They are a danger if at any 
time they should be withdrawn. At 
present a small rate of interest—2 per 
cent—is paid on them. If business 
should revive and the funds could be 
used to advantage elsewhere they 
would presumably be withdrawn. If 
distrust should develop they would be 
withdrawn. In any case they are in a 
dangerous form and in July 1927 the 
government undertook to dispose of 
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- them through a special bond issue. 


The offering was not a success only 
something more than five billion francs 
being subscribed and only a part of this 
was in cash. 

This is enough about the French 
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where, and it is most disheartening to 
find that the government’s financial 
struggle is so serious. Balances are 
being secured but only with great ef- 
fort. ‘There is an accompanying sum- 
mary of budget accounts. 


Summary or BUDGET Accounts or Great BRITAIN 
£’s (000,000’s omitted) 

















budget unless we should attempt to 
present a large amount of detail which 
would only confuse the main facts. 
These are that the budget balance is 


_not yet certain; that the debt is in- 


creasing, not diminishing, and the debt 
service is also growing; and that the 
acquisition of large holdings of foreign 
exchange has created a new and serious 
problem. Germany’s domestic debt 
is growing but is not dangerously large. 
That of France is already so large that 
further increases add to difficulties al- 
ready almost unsupportable. 


Great Brirain’s BUDGET 


Germany and Bulgaria have been 
our illustrations of countries whose 
governments have not really balanced 
their budgets. France has been pre- 
sented as in the doubtful list. Our 
next illustration is a little different. 
The British government happily has 
for some years kept expenditures less 
than revenues and has actually been re- 
ducing its debt. But British financial 
strength is proverbial. A balanced 
budget is to be expected here, if any- 








Expenditure | Surplus (+) | Sinking Fund 
Year Revenue Chargeable or Included in Real 
Against Revenue | Deficit (—) | Expenditure | Surplus 

EE C R 197.5 +7 5.2 5.9 
1922-28... nene 812.5 +101.5 24.7 126.2 
1923-24.. 788.8 +48.4 40.0 88.4 

| WORARBB ee cee eee 195.8 +3.6 45.0 48.6 
1925-26... ... cee eee 826.1 — 14.0 50.0 36.0 
1996-27... eee eee 842.4 —36.0 60.0 22.3 
1927-28 (Est.)........0005. 833.4 +14 65.0 66.4 





A careful examination of this table 
shows the financial struggle through 
which the country is going. Expendi- 
tures of £197,400,000 in 1913-14 have 
grown to £842,400,000 in 1926-27. 
Surpluses were maintained for the three 
years ending in 1924-25 although each 
year they declined, the one for the last 
year being only £3,500,000. The next 
two years showed deficits and the esti- 
mates for 1927-28 are for a surplus of 
only £1,400,000. Yet these deficits 
are not so real as they seem for the ex- 
penditures column has included ap- 
propriations to sinking fund. There 
has each year been a surplus as shown 
in the last column. It is diminishing 
but it is still there and in spite of the 
strain involved the budget estimate 
for the current year set aside £65,000,- 
000 or more than ever before, for debt 
redemption. 

How uncertain British government 
finances have been is made clear by 
recording the advance estimates of 
revenues and expenditures and with 
them the actual figures at the close of 
the financial year 1926-27. 
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1926-27 1927-28 
Estimated Actual Estimated 
Reyenues. 20.0000... cece e ccc ceeeeenses £894,750,000 £805,701,000 | £834,830,000 
Expenditures. ...........0. 0.000. .0 00000 820,641,000 842,395,000 833,390,000 
+£4,109,000 —£36,694,000 | +£1,440,000 





For 1926-27 there was an estimated 
surplus of £4,109,000 which by the end 
of the period became a deficit of £36,- 
694,000, a result that was £40,803,000 
or about $200,000,000 away from the 
advance hopes of the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer. Revenues were over 
£19,000,000 less than the estimates 
and expenditures over £22,000,000 
more than the estimates, “The de- 
crease in revenue was mainly due to 
the coal strike, while'the increase in ex- 
penditures resulted from higher inter- 
est charges on the public debt than had 
been estimated.” But in 1925-26 the 
estimates had also been wrong, in that 
year because an unanticipated subsidy 
of £19,000,000 had been granted to the 
coal industry. Each year since 1923- 
24 actual expenditures have been grow- 
ing. That there has been each year 
an actual debt reduction is encourag- 
ing but there has been a serious strain. 
Unfortunately there has as yet been 
no solution of the coal problem and 
other aspects of British industrial life 
are not improving. For the first time 
official optimism yielded to official 
pessimism in‘the House of Commons 
when in July of this year the President 
of the Board of Trade presented a most 
discouraging statement. 


CURRENT YEAR ESTIMATES 


A word should be added regarding 
the budget estimates for the current 
year. On the basis of existing taxes 
and in the face of anticipated expendi- 
tures the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
forecast a deficit of £21,540,000 for 





1927-28. Instead of raising the in- 
come tax he covered this possible 
deficit by (a) increased taxes on wines, 
tobacco, pottery, motor tires and 
matches amounting to £5,900,000, 
(b) a reduction of one month in the 
brewer’s credit which yielded £5,000,- 
000, (c) the absorption of the £12,000,- 
000 balance in the road fund reserve, 
and (d) miscellaneous measures. The 
policy may have been wise but it was 
one that demanded explanation. The 
excuse has been that the difficulties 
are of a temporary nature and that 
British business ought not to be dis- 
turbed further by alterations in funda- 
mental taxes. Whether this is the 
case time only will show. To the 
present (August, 1927) no significant 
improvement has appeared as a change 
from the depression that has already 
lasted seven years. 

As an offset to what may seem a 
criticism, record should be made of the 
fact that the current budget provides 
for an appropriation of £65,000,000, a 
heroic step in the face of difficulties. 

- These illustrations are enough to em- 
phasize the point that budget balances 
are not always what they seem and that 
some at least of the countries of Europe 
have not yet fully solved their fiscal 
problems. Reference should be made 
next to a way in which relief from the 
strain has been secured in several 
countries—the forced loan. 


Forcep Loans 


Greece has twice used this device. 
In 1922 every holder of a banknote 
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was compelled to subscribe to a loan. 


- His note was halved. One half was 


l 


then exchanged for a new note whose 
face value was 50 per cent that of the 
old note. The other half was ex- 
changed for a bond equal to the other 
50 per cent, bearing 614 per cent inter- 
est from April 1st, 1922 and repayable 
up to April 1st, 1948. A similar loan 
was issued in 1926 bearing 6 per cent 
interest, each holder of a banknote 
being compelled to subscribe to 25 per 


_ cent of the value of his note. 


Belgium in 1926 faced a serious 
crisis. The railways were owned by 
the government. There was organized 
the National Railway Company with a 
capital of 11,000,000,000 francs. Asa 
means of consolidating the floating 
debt the holders of treasury bonds were 
offered the choice of exchanging their 
short term securities either into pre- 
ferred stock of the new railway com- 
pany or into 5 per cent bonds to be 
repaid subsequently from the amortiza- 
tion fund of the public debt according 
to the amount of its available funds. 


“Treasury bonds converted into railway’ 


shares amounted to 4,200,000,000 
francs and into 5 per cent treasury 
bonds 330,000,000 francs. In this 
conversion the state lost an important 
part of its ownership and hence of its 
control over the railways to private in- 
vestors. The investors accepted se- 
curities whose value will be clearer at 
a later date. 

In 1927 the Spanish government 
consolidated its floating debt of 5,295,- 
500,000 pesetas by a voluntary conver- 
sion of 4,810,400,000 pesetas and the 
forced conversion or repayment of the 
balance, 377,000,000 being converted 
and 38,100,000 repaid in cash. 

In November 1926 Italy consolidated 
its floating debt by (a) the obligatory 
conversion of ordinary 5- and 7-year 
treasury bonds, (b) the optional con- 
version of 9-year treasury bonds, (c) 
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obligatory subscription by certain 
credit institutions out of their available 
funds and (d) optional subscription by 
the public. 

These forced loans are, of course, an 
evidence of the financial strain to 
which the governments named have 
been subjected. Their difficulties, like 
those of other countries, have been due 
to (a) the size of the debts and of the 
debt service and (b) the fact that an 
important fraction of the debts was of 
the floating variety and hence a con- 
stant menace. The conversions by 
means of forced loans have given a 
measure of relief from both these 
troubles. The size and burden of the 
debts have been modified somewhat 
but the chief advantage has been in the 
conversion of short term obligations 
to a longer maturity. 

Within limits such forced conver- 
sions may be arbitrary but those limits 
are narrow, not wide. Thus the nom- 
inal amount of that part of the Italian 
debt just referred to has been increased 
not diminished by the conversion oper- 
ation. Greece secured relief not from 
interest bearing debt but by reducing 
the face value of the non-interest bear- 
ing debt, i.e. the outstanding paper 
money, although at the same time the 
amount of the interest bearing debt 
was increased since a part of the paper 
money was converted into bonds. It 
must not be assumed that complete or 
permanent relief has been secured on 
any large scale. Also it must not be 
forgotten that under strain the practice 
of forced conversions may be resumed, 
a possibility not to be ignored by the 
holders of securities, either those of the 
countries just named or of others that 
have not yet used the method but 
whose financial strain is acute. 


REPUDIATION 


Another form of relief has been 
repudiation, a method used particu- 
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larly in Central and Eastern Europe. 
One illustration must suffice. Infla- 
tion of the German currency was so 
great that payment at the old par in 
gold was not to be thought of. The 
notes of the Bank of Germany were 
finally made exchangeable for new 
paper money at the ratio of 1,000,000,- 
000,000:1—in other words each mark 
of the old paper was practically value- 
less. The obligations of the govern- 
ment also became practically worth- 
less, interest payment and redemption 
of them being discontinued in Febru- 
ary, 1924. A measure of relief to the 
owners was provided in July, 1925, 
by their conversion into a new loan 
at varying rates. This “revaloriza- 
tion” process has given to the Reich a 
gold mark debt placed provisionally at 
1,742,100,000 marks as of March 31, 
1927. l 


Rener Tarovem Risine PRICES 


The most important method of 
securing relief from the burden of 
debt has been through rising prices. 
In some countries this was carried 
so far as to amount to virtual repudia- 
tion as in the case of Germany just 
described. In that country prices 
rose so high that most of the debts 
though calling for vast numbers of 
marks could easily be paid. Thus in 
December, 1923, a debt whose face 
value was say 1,000,000,000,000 paper 
marks could be paid with about 24 
cents of American money or with one 
mark of the new German currency. 
Commodity prices had. risen so high 
that a business man found it very easy 
to pay an enormous debt. 

This rise in prices which occurred in 
all countries will be referred to again 
in the next chapter but reference must 
be made to it here in connection with 
government taxation and debts. The 
principle involved is simple. A public 
debt is a promise by a government to 


pay a specified amount of money— 
pounds, francs, lire or something else— 
with interest until the principal sum 
has been discharged. These sums due 
to bondholders must be collected year 
by year from taxpayers any one of 
whom can pay a given sum, say 100,000 
francs, more easily if prices are high 
than if they are low. Thus as prices 
rise the service burden resulting from 
any fixed amount of debt is easier for 
taxpayers to pay and hence for a 
government to collect. Since prices 
are higher in all countries than before 
the war it follows that the debts have 
been lightened everywhere to the 
extent that prices have risen. 

In some countries where the debts 
are extremely high as in France the 
actual burden is not so great as the 
figures at first would suggest. An 
interesting tabulation has been pre- 
sented in the League of Nations’ 
Memorandum on Public Finance which 
has been relied upon in this chapter and 
is given in part on the next page. Per- 
centages indicate magnitude with 1913 
taken as 100. 

This table is illuminating. It may 
also be called both reassuring and dis- 
heartening. Notice, for example, the 
figures for Belgium. The combined 
foreign and domestic debt of Belgium 
on September 30, 1923 was about 41; 
000,000,000 francs. But prices in 
Belgium were much higher in 1923 
than in 1913 and this debt.on the later 
date was (as indicated in the table 
following) no heavier than a debt of 
7,434,100,000 francs would have been 
in the earlier year. The real size of 
the debt has accordingly increased by 
only 71.5 per cent. The debt service 
in 1925 is similarly found to be only 94 
per cent greater in real burden than 
that of 1913. There is a heavier bur- 
den but not nearly as much heavier as 
the crude figures at first suggested. 

Examination of the French public 
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Posiic Dest anp Dest Service Repucep to Pre-War Prios Leven 
Publie Debt Debt Service 
Country Date Reduced to Financia] | Reduced to 
Pre-War Year Pre-War 
Price Level Price Level | Index 
(000,000’s (000,000’s 
omitted) omitted) 
Belgium (frane).....| Sept. 30, 1923 7,434.1 1925 368.0 194 
Denmark (krone),...| March $1, 1925 529.3 1925-26 31.4? 253 
Finland (markka). ..| Dec. $1, 1925 221.0 1925 22.0 275 
France (frane)......| April 30, 1925 55,784.61 1925 2,690.4 278.5 
Great Britain (£)....| March 31, 1925 4,618.0 1925-26 200.92 1,074.1 
Italy (lira). ......-- June 30, 1925 18,309.0 1925-26 839.6 121.7 
Netherlands (florin)..| Jan. 1, 1925 2,118.1 1925 92.72 288.8 
Norway (krone)... .. June 30, 1925 702.7 1925-26 46.02 871.0 
Spain (peseta)...... Dec. 31, 1923 9,286.5 1925-26 438.9 97.0 
-~ Sweden (krone).....| Dec. 31, 1925 1,125.7 1924-25 86.8 162.0 
Switzerland (franc)..| Dee. 31, 1925 3,103.6 1925 181.42 247.0 


$ 


{ 








1 Domestice debt only. ? Interest only. 


debt and the burden of its service 
shows that the debt (domestic only) 
was in 1925 only 169.2 per cent of that 
in 1913 and the debt service 278.5 per 
cent of that in 1913. Italy’s debt and 
debt service were actually less than in 
the earlier year. The same is true for 
the debt and debt service of Spain in 
1923. All of the others show an in- 
ereased burden, the heaviest increase 
by far being that of Great Britain 
whose debt thus interpreted was about 
six and one-half times as heavy in 1925 


. as in 1913 with a debt service (interest 


only) nearly eleven times as heavy. 
For all of these countries the calcula- 
tions are for the dates and financial 
years given and for no other. The 
nominal amounts of the debts have al- 
tered and the price levels have 
changed since then. 


These figures are for most countries 
reassuring since they show debts far 
less burdensome than the first tables 
suggested. To this Great Britain is 
an outstanding exception. They are 
disheartening in two ways. First they 
show a considerable addition to the 
deot service in all countries but two. 
Second, the very fact that the correc- 
ticns made for a changed price level 
indicate so light a burden shows that 
pr.ces have risen very greatly with all 
th: consequences that such a higher 
price level brings with it. Many 
groups of people in the countries con- 
cemed have been put under severe 
stiain since their incomes have not 
grown with the general rise in the cost 
of living. The extent and signifi- 
cance of this will be developed a little 
later. 
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CHAPTER VI 


` Prick Movements anp Currency Poricres 


Europe is a very densely settled 
area whose population is still increas- 
ing. Its capital equipment, especially 
along certain lines, is more than 
adequate for present market demands. 
Production of many commodities is in 
excess of pre-war although the output 
` of others has been reduced. But trade 
has been checked, partly by trade 
barriers, but even more by other influ- 
ences among which the competition of 
recently industrialized areas in other 
parts of the world is the most significant. 

Many of these difficulties are not to 
be explained primarily by the war 
although the war aggravated some of 
them. Nor is their removal to be 
accomplished by a mere return to pre- 
war status. Thorough adjustments 
are essential and will come very slowly. 

There are, however, certain other 
conditions that are more definitely a 
result of the war. Huge debts have 
been accumulated, taxes have been 
increased and a strain placed on the 
economic life not only of the countries 
formerly belligerent but also of the 
neutrals. Although the rise of prices 
has lessened the burden, as indicated 
toward the end of the last chapter, 
most governments.must collect more 
taxes than ever, some of them (notably 
England) far more, while all are 
strained by the efforts of readjustment. 
Much of this strain is due to price 
movements which are determined in 
part by economic forces as yet beyond 
human control but which are in- 
fluenced also by the deliberate policies 
of governments. It is these price 
movements and currency policies that 
will next receive attention. 


Paice Movements 


This movement of prices must first 
be placed on record. In every country 


prices are higher than before the war. 
In all of them the rapid upward move- 
ment has been checked and in some of 
them the trend has in recent months or 
years been downward. -In every coun- 
try prices rose through the war and 
afterwards until the crisis in 1920 and 
1921. At that time they fell every- 
where though much more in some 
countries than in others. 

Up to the crisis price movements in 
the various countries had been similar 
though differing m degree. Inflation 
is accomplished by additions to the. 
volume of circulating medium more 
rapid than the growth in the volume 
of business. This tends to raise the 
price level. During the war the pri- 
mary cause was the needs of the 
governments. In a few cases gov- 
ernments actually printed their own 
notes and put them into circulation 
as money but in most instances the 
process was less direct and more 
involved. Usually a given govern- 
ment, e.g. that of France, borrowed 
from the central bank of the country. 
That bank issued its own notes, giving 
them to the government in exchange 
for the government’s promises in the 
form, say, of treasury bills. This 
added to the volume of circulating 
medium of the country, the new notes 
being in the hands of the government. 
The extra purchasing power permitted 
the government to compete with other 
buyers of goods in bidding up prices. 

While the issue of bank notes in 
return for government promisés was 
a common and relatively simple method 
of inflation, there were other and more 
complex ways. Any addition to the 
volume of the circulating medium 
would have the same effect and the 
free granting of loans by the banks 
with the consequent expansion of bank 
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Price Movements AND Currency Po.icies 


deposits subject to check was another 
practice, more important in some 
countries than the issue of bank notes 
as just described. 


INFLATIONS 


During the war inflation was largely 
due, as stated, to the needs of govern- 
ments, although the competition of 
private business aided by free advances 
from the banks, added to the move- 
ment. After the war government 
demands persisted though in some 
countries with diminished force, but 
nearly everywhere business demands 
grew until the crisis in 1920. 

A careful study of the movements 
shows that there has been a consider- 
able diversity in practice. For our 
purpose the leading countries may be 
divided into four groups and one or 
more illustrations taken from each. 

The first illustrated by Great Britain, 
undertook a return to the gold standard 
as soon as possible after the war. 
There had been inflation in Great 
Britain but, on the whole, more 
orthodox and conservative financial 
policies had been followed than on the 
Continent. More of the cost of the 
war had been secured by taxation and 
less by borrowing. At the end of the 
war the situation was carefully sur- 
veyed and the decision reached to 
return as promptly as possible to the 
gold standard. There were numerous 
setbacks. Prices rose sharply until 
1920. The pound fell at one time 
nearly to three dollars (par is $4.8665), 
but in the spring of 1925 it was brought 
to an equality with the dollar, i.e. the 
quotation rose to approximately par. 
This meant a downward movement of 
the price level, the reason for which will 
be shortly explained. 

A second group of countries included, 
among others, Germany, Austria and 
Russia. In these the price movement 
was steadily upward and was not 
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appreciably checked even by the crisis 
of 1920. Inflation continued until the 
volume of outstanding money became 


-so huge that no one seriously. supposed 


it could ever be redeemed at the old 
par. The outcome was virtual re- 
pudiation. In Germany, for example, 
the crisis was reached in November, 
1923, when a new form of money was 
introduced—the rentenmark, succeeded 
a few months later by the reichsmark. 
The old paper mark was exchanged for 
this new money at the ratio of 1,000,- 
000,000,000:1. Since that time prices 
in Germany and Russia have slowly 
declined. In Austria they are rising 
and seem to be coming to a sort of 
world level between 35 and 40 per 
cent above pre-war. 

A third movement is illustrated by 
Belgium and Finland. The upward 
price trend continued in these countries 
but inflation was not allowed to go on 
indefinitely. Neither was there an 
attempt to bring the currency back 
to the old par. Instead stability was 
attained at a level considerably below 
par. In Finland after the crisis of 
1920 the price level was held firm and 
has been maintained ever since. In 
Belgium there was an unsuccessful 
attempt at stabilization in 1924. Con- 
trol was lost and in 1926 after an acute 
crisis another plan was evolved which 
up to the present has been successful. 
Here too no attempt was made to 
deflate, to lower prices, to bring the 
Belgian franc back to or even toward 
its old level. A permanent deprecia- 
tion of the value of the Belgian franc 
was accepted. It was formerly worth 
19.3 cents but is now definitely held 
at less than three cents. 

The fourth and last group includes 
Italy and perhaps France. In each 
of these countries prices continued to 
rise after a setback in 1920 and 1921. 
In the summer of 1926 a crisis was 
reached. In September of that year 
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the price level in Italy was 622 (1913= 
100). In the same month the French 
index was 786.9. The Italians there- 
upon embarked upon a policy of defla- 
tion, greatly lowering the price level. 
It has reached 465 in August, 1927. 
The French likewise took matters 
firmly in hand. In France prices have 
dropped far below the high point of 
September, 1926 (to 618.2 in August, 
1927) but there has been less actual 
deflation and less real strain in their 
method than in that employed in Italy. 
Some contend that France did not 
really deflate but has held the price 
level steady as did Belgium and Fin- 
land. If that is the case then France 
should have been included with them 
above in the third group. 

These extreme price movements 
have been among the worst obstacles 
to economic recovery in Europe. Be- 
cause of their importance and because 
the movements are not yet at an end 
it is worth while to explain both the 
reasons for the movements and some 
of their consequences. 


EURTHER DEFINITION OF INFLATION 


Inflation should be further defined. 
When there is inflation the currency 
is said to be depreciated but deprecia- 
tion is of three kinds. First, the paper 
or other representative money of a 
country may be depreciated in terms of 
the standard money, gold. This oc- 
curred in the United States during and 
after the Civil War when the green- 
backs exchanged for gold at a very 
great discount. Jt also occurred in 
most of the belligerent countries during 
the last war and even in some of the 
neutral ones. In England this was a 
matter of record, the paper money 
being openly at a discount but in many 
of the Continental countries there were 
no open gold markets and the extent 
of the actual depreciation can not be 
so clearly stated. 


The second form of depreciation is 
found when the money of a country 
declines in terms of the money of some 
other country. Thus the German 
mark, once the equivalent of 23.8 cents 
declined until worth far less than this 
amount of American money. The 
French franc, formerly worth 19.3 cents, 
is now worth less than four cents. 

Third is depreciation of money in 
terms of commodities, reflected in a 
rise of the price level. This is less 
often thought of as depreciation but 
is even more common. 

Appreciation is a movement in the 
opposite direction from depreciation. 
A currency may rise from a low level to 
par with gold or above, to par with 
the money of other countries or above 
them, or prices may fall. 

If a currency is depreciated in 
terms of gold, it is apt to decline in the 
foreign exchange market and prices of 
commodities expressed in terms of 
that currency will rise. There may be, 
however, a rise in commodity prices 
with no corresponding depreciation 
of the other two kinds. Likewise 
commodity prices may fall without 
other forms of appreciation being in 
evidence. 

These definitions will be helpful in 
understanding the significance of some 
of the price movements in Europe. 
Currency difficulties there have been 
persistent. Asan aid to understanding 
them a few facts should be presented. 
No brief table gives an adequate 
picture of conditions but the accom- 
panying one is given. 

In this table only the gold reported 
as actually held in‘ vaults is given. 
Most of the banks state also as a part 
of their reserves, gold held abroad. 
But as this gold is usually not ear- 
marked the reserve is merely a deposit 
account with some foreign bank and 
is not literally gold. 

Counting, then, only gold reported 
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Gotp Reserves AND Note Issues or Certain CENTRAL Banks 




















(000,000’s omitted) 
Gold Reserves Note Issues 
End of End of 

19138 1926 1913 1926 
Belgium (francs). nunnana aunan cee seer eees 249 2741 1,067 77,8144 
Denmark (kroner)... 2... 00.0... cee ee ce eee 13 209 152 386 
England (£)... Laana naana ce cece eee eee 35 151 380 84 
France (franes).......00.0.0..000. cc ceeee wees] 8,517 3,684 5,714 52,907 
Germany (marks)..........................-.-{ 1,170 1,831 2,593 3,736 
Greece (drachmae)...............0..0-0002 raaa 25 52 245 4,865 
Italy (lre) eost ecu bes ceases ns aa neon be bie 1,376 1,144 2,284 18,340 
Netherlands (gulden).................00.00005 151 414 313 817 
Norway (kroner)... n.o penran arnoaren 44 147 108 837 
Spain............ 480 2,557 1,931 4,339 
SWE ook acces AEE ieee E EE Sms 102 224 234 525 
Switzerland. .......0000.00 0.0.0: pe ee ee cee eee 170 472 314 874 


1Gold and note issues for Belgium are for end of 1925 instead of 1926. 


in vaults it will be noticed that but one 
country in the list (Italy) reports less 
gold in 1926 than in 1918. The rest 
all have more, some of them far more 
than before the war. In fact,most of 
them have gains that are greater than 
might seem to be needed to offset the 
fact that gold prices are about 50 per 
cent higher than in 1913. In view of 
the common opinion that the increase 
of gold in the United States has 
caused. a dearth of gold in the central 
banks of Europe it is well to emphasize 
this point. But an explanation should 
at once be added. These enlarged 
supplies have come in part from the 
annual output of the mines but also 
by the withdrawal of much gold from 
circulation and from private hoards. 


Tue GOLD RESERVE 


There has been a tendency to ex- 
aggerate the significance of gold re- 
serves. Such importance as they have 
lies in the facts that (1) the gold price 
level is higher than in 1913 and hence 
more gold is perhaps needed to carry 


on the same volume of business and 
(2) the liabilities of the banks have 
grown enormously and even with the 
greatly enlarged supplies of gold the 
ratio between gold reserve and liabil- 
ities has been much reduced. The 
table just given shows this for note 
issues, but not for deposits, a method 
sufficiently enlightening on the Con- 
tinent where the deposit liabilities are 
of much less importance than are the 
notes. 

This increase in note issues has been 
accompanied by all three types of 
depreciation of the currency just 
described, although it has not been 
the only cause. To the extent that it 
was desirable to restore the old reserve 
ratio, the change could be accomplished 
either by increasing the supply of gold 
or by reducing the volume of liabilities. 
Either one would raise the reserve 
ratio. 

A glance at the volume of the note 
issues in 1926 makes the difficulty 
evident. If the gold reserves were to 
be raised until the percentage of 1913 
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was restored the amount of gold 
needed would have been enormous. 
An examination of the note issues of 
Belgium, France, Greece and Italy 
makes this clear. Importation of such 
large quantities of gold was impossible 
because of the inadequate supply of 
gold in the world, because of the 
expense and also because the economic 
strain involved would have been too 
great. 

Suppose it had been done. It 
would presumably have been through 
a rise in the foreign exchange quota- 
tions for the currencies of each of these 
countries to a point where gold would 
have been imported. This could have 
come about only through a very 
considerable increase in exports in the 
face of the obstacles described in 
preceding chapters. But if the gold 
had been abundant enough, and the 
exports of the various countries could 
have been increased adequately the 
movement of the gold would have 
brought the most serious consequences. 
Taken quickly from the United States 
which would have been the chief 
source of supply its withdrawal would 
probably have precipitated a business 
crisis, and a disastrous fall of prices 
which would have at once destroyed 
the United States as a market for 
European goods and tended to check 
or even reverse the gold movement. 


Gop Importation No SOLUTION 


If the gold had actually gone to 
those countries of Europe in large 
quantities a serious difficulty would 
have developed there. France may 
be used as an illustration. Prices in 
France, though high, are paper prices, 
not gold prices. In fact, gold prices in 
France have tended to be lower than 
in gold standard countries. The fact 
that they were paper prices rather than 
gold has been what has prevented a 
flood of imports into France. If gold 


prices had actually been as high as 
the index number of prices would 
suggest, the French market would 
have ‘been swamped with goods. But 
the proposed importation of gold in 
large amounts would have at once 
driven up gold prices in France. The 


‘French market would have been a 


desirable one in which to sell goods, 
imports would have increased, French 
domestic business would have been 
demoralized, prices would have fallen. 
The inward movement of gold would 
have been quickly checked and prob- 
ably reversed. 

Solution of the difficulty by the 
importation of large quantities of gold 
would thus have been impossible, or, if 
possible, would have been disastrous 
both for the country that lost the gold 
and for the one that received it. Only 
in a few cases, e.g. Germany in 1924, 
was the movement of gold the desirable 
step and there it was wise only because 
the actual holdings of gold had 
diminished and after other steps had 
first been taken. Also in England 
restoration of the gold standard was 
feasible since inflation never got so far 
beyond control as on the Continent. 
The pound was not very far below par 
for any great length of time and hence 
restoration to par was a less violent 
procedure. 

Since gold reserves could not be 
built up there was the second pos- 
sibility of bringing liabilities down, 
chiefly by retiring note issues. This 
contraction in the volume of circulating 
medium would have been deflation 
and would have resulted in a lowering 
of prices with consequent business 
failures and unemployment. Also for 
years government budgets were not 
balanced, the deficit each year. being 
met to some extent by bond issues or 
by borrowing from the banks which 
meant more note issues, t.e. more 
inflation. It was difficult to check 
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inflation to say nothing of reversing 
the process. 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION AND 
DEFLATION 


The disastrous effects of inflation 
placed a heavy strain on Europe, 
none the less serious because often 
concealed. It makes little or no 
difference whether prices are high or 
low but the transition from a low 
level to a high one or from a high level 
to a low one is a serious matter. 

The countries of Europe have been 
experiencing both movements. All 
suffered from rising prices for a long 
time. More recently most of them have 
been. feeling the strain of the reverse 
movement, a fall in prices. The effect 
of each should be briefly explained. 

When prices rise the movement is 
not uniform among all commodities 
and services. Some prices advance 
rapidly and others slowly. Usually 
commodity prices rise more promptly 
than wages. As a result many in- 
dividuals and groups suffer acutely. 
All whose expenses rise more rapidly 
than their incomes are the losers. 
Workers strongly organized are able 
to secure wage increases from time to 
time but the unorganized usually find 
it more difficult. Those whose services 
are particularly in demand can secure 
more than those whose work is less 
urgently needed. Income from in- 
vestment in bonds and mortgages does 
not increase because these credit 
instruments are promises to pay fixed 
and carefully specified amounts of 
money—marks, lire, francs, roubles. 

Rising prices consequently cause a 
serious dislocation. If the movement 
goes very far some groups suffer so 
acutely as almost to vanish. Invest- 
ments in interest-bearing securities 
may become valueless—in other words 
deposits in savings banks and other 
similar holdings virtually disappear. 


The accumulations of years are gone. 
The rentier class is particularly hard 
hit. In so far as they are young and 
vigorous there‘is perhaps a minimum 
of hardship in their being compelled 
to seek employment. But it must 
not be forgotten that savings for old 
age vanish, that endowed institutions 
lose their property, that many valuable 
groups in the community are forced 
to shift their occupation. 

So much has been written about the 
losses that come from the inflation 
of the currency that it is not necessary 
to go more into detail. But less 
attention has been given to the hard- 
ships of deflation, the strain that comes 
with falling prices. At present much 
of the trouble in Europe is traceable to 
this movement. 


SUFFERING CAUSED BY DEFLATION 


During inflation suffering arises be- 
cause incomes cannot be raised to 
meet mounting expenditures, i.e. all 
prices and wages do not and in fact 
cannot advance together and at the 
same rate. During deflation the re- 
verse occurs. Many expenditures can- 
not be reduced as income falls. An 
illustration from American experience 
will clarify this. Shortly after the 
Civil War, when prices were high, 
many farmers mortgaged their farms, 
borrowing amounts that were not 
unduly large with prices at the pre- 
vailing level. Suppose that corn was 
selling at a dollar a bushel. A given 
farmer would not hesitate to mortgage 
his farm for $10,000 at 6 per cent, 
feeling confident of his ability to 
raise $600 interest a year. The sale 
of only 600 bushels of corn would do it. 
But as prices in America declined 1200 
bushels at 50 cents per bushel were 
needed to meet the annual interest. 
Having obligated himself to pay not 
600 bushels of corn or its equivalent in 
money per annum but instead $600 
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per annum, the burden became too 
heavy. Falling prices brought count- 
less bankruptcies and widespread dis- 
content throughout the West and 
South from 1873 to 1896. 

Of course farmers are not the only 
class to suffer under such conditions. 
Governments, corporations and in- 
dividuals during the period of high 
prices assume obligations that are 
often not too heavy until prices start 
to decline. These obligations are fixed, 
are for a specified number of dollars, 
or pounds, or francs, and do not diminish 
as the general price level is lowered. 
As prices rise creditors and other 
fixed income groups lose. As prices 
fall, debtors and other fixed expenditure 
groups are the sufferers. Unable to 
reduce their expenditures they face 
bankruptcy. Failures are numerous 
and unemployment grows. 

We may now return to the four 
groups of countries referred to a little 
earlier'in this chapter. The first was 
illustrated by England (although Hol- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland and others 
might have been included). Having 
determined to bring the pound back 
to par the British realized that this 
could be done in either of two ways. 
The price level in England was 
definitely higher than that in the 
United States. Even after the crisis 
of 1920 the two were some distance 
apart as is shown by the following 
index numbers which give the monthly 
averages for several years. 








United Kingdom |United States Bureau 
Board of Trade | of Labor Statistics 








1920... 307.3 226.2 
1921... 197.2 146.9 
1922... 158.8 148.8 
1923... 158.9 153.7 
1924... 166.2 149.7 
1925... 159.1 158.7 
1926... 148.1 151.1 





In 1920 the respective levels (1913 = 
100) were 307.3 and 226.2. In 1922 
they were 158.8 and 148.8 and in 1923 
came much closer together at 158.9 
and 153.7, only to diverge in 1924 to 
166.2 and 149.7, the level in Great 
Britain rising while that in the United 
States fell. There is neither space 
nor occasion to enter into foreign 
exchange theory here so it may be 
stated abruptly that whenever the, 
pound had reached its old parity 
in terms of the dollar, i.e. $4.8665, the 
two price levels would come together or 
nearly so. This could be accomplished 
either by a rise in, the American level 
or by a fall in the British. Needless to 
say the English would have preferred 
to see the American level rise as this 
would have made many readjustments 
in England unnecessary. In America, 
however, we wished to avoid a rise in 
prices and endeavored to prevent it. 
Gold was being imported in large 
quantities and it was by no means 
easy to restrain the upward tendency. 
Nevertheless a considerable measure 
of stability was maintained in the 
United States and early in 1925 the 
British government took the decisive 
step of reéstablishing the gold standard, 
even though it involved a lowering 
of the British price level. 

Just what this meant will be better 
understood if it is remembered that 
Great Britain has a heavy export trade 
upon .which British welfare depends. 
Through it Great Britain earns most 
of her food as well as many of her other 
articles of consumption that must be 
imported. Anything that checks ex- 
ports is serious. But this is just what 
occurred. How and why will be clear 
if a hypothetical case is presented. 

Assume that in 1924 a certain grade 
of British coal was costing a foreign 
buyer 10s per ton and at a time when 
the pound was quoted in dollars at 
$4.50, Each ton of coal would there- 
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fore cost $2.25. In the spring of 1925 
when the pound was brought up to 
par, t.e. $4.86, this same ton of coal at 
10s per ton cost the fore2gn buyer $2.43 
or 18 cents per ton more. Such a 
difference was enough to discourage 
purchases in Great Briczain and drive 
foreign buyers elsewhere. The only 
remedy for the British coal operator 
was to lower his prices. In some cases 
profits had, of course, been high enough 
to permit this but in others there was 
no such margin. Jn any case operators 
would endeavor to lowe: their costs in 
order to continue operating at the 
former profit. One way to lower 
costs is to reduce wages and there was 
precipitated the wage struggle which 
‘resulted in the £19,000,CD0 government 
subsidy to the coal industry in 1925 
and in the great coal stcike of 1926. 

This disadvantage of the British is 
shown by the following table of export 
values for coal, taken from the Report 
of the Royal Commissicn on the Coal 
Industry, page 245 as quoted in the 
Memorandum on Coal (Vol. 1, page 
21), submitted to the World Economic 
Conference. 
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vantage early in 1925 and were com- 
pelled to reduce prices as is shown by 
the table. Nevertheless their export 
trade languished. In 1913 British 
exports of coal averaged 6,100,000 tons 
per month. During the stoppage of 
German coal mining in 1923 British 
exports rose to an average of 6,600,000 
tons per month but with German 
recovery they fell to an average of 
5,100,000 tons in 1924 and even with 
the aid of the subsidy and at the lower 
prices just given averaged only 4,200,- 
000 tons in 1925. In 1926, the year of 
the prolonged strike, the average was 
only 1,700,000 tons. 

No one who has read the earlier 
chapters of this study will accuse the 
writer of attributing all the difficulties 
of the British coal industry to the 
policy of raising the pound to par. 
That policy merely complicated an 
acute situation, adding another factor 
to the many already at work. It was 
a serious addition, however. It might 
be argued that in time all prices in 
Great Britain would adjust themselves 
to the new conditions and that the 
miners would be no worse off with 


Exrort VALUES FOR Coan 


(In gold marks per metric ton) 








Average 








July-September, 1924.06... ccc cece eee eee 
October-December, 1924... ...... 0.000 cece 
January-March, 1925...............- ies ie ard 
April-June, 1925.0... 0.00. cose eee eee ee 
July-September, 1925...... ....-.. 002 eee ee 
September—November, 1925. ..............-. 





This table shows vey clearly the 
price advantage of Br&ish coal over 
the German in the summer of 1924. 
With German recovery under the 
Dawes plan export pr-ces were cut, 
giving the Germans an advantage 
during the latter part of 1924. The 
British were distinctly at a disad- 


British German American 
21.03 22.28 20.57 
20.76 19.21 19.79 
20.81 20.06 19.36 
20.53 19.46 18.93 
19.44 20.81 18.90 
18.77 21.25 19.66 








lower wages and lower cost of living 
than they had been with higher wages 
and a higher cost of living. 


Price or Coan COMPARED TO 
Cost or Livine 


But other prices did not respond 
so quickly. If data were available it 
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would be interesting to show the trend 
of miners’ wages as compared with 
the miners’ cost of living. Instead 
we can show in parallel columns the 
price of coal per ton at the pit-head 
and the trend of the general cost of 
living in the United Kingdom. The 
coal prices are for Northumberland 
Unscreened and are taken from page 
22 of the Memorandum on Coal, Vol. 
I, already referred to. 


commodities which do not compete 
so actively in the world market and 
hence responded more slowly. 

It does not follow that one can find 
a similar price trend for all exported 
goods as compared with the general 
price movement for this post-war 
period has in it too many other com- 
plicating factors. However, the in- 
fluence of the return of sterling to 
par appears clearly in the one illustra- 


Prr-Heap Price or Cost AND Cost or Lrvine COMPARED 





Date 


1913 


1923, December... . 2.0... cece ce cee ee ees 
1924; Daly ow swe te vs ti pais aa bee Veen s aden’ 
1925, July o.oo dnahaackonwiesrcde paweedsonet 

October. oraes renet OEE ASARRE 


This admirably illustrates what was 
occurring. The price of coal in De- 
cember 1923 was 180 per cent of the 
1913 price and the cost of living was 
171 per cent of the price in July 1914, 
not a very great divergence. The 
price of coal declined by December 
1925 to $3.25 per ton or 123 per cent 
of the 1913 price, but the cost of living 
in the same month was 175, a very 
slight change. Under the circum- 
stances the reluctance of the miners to 
accept a reduction in wages is easily 
understood, especially when it is re- 
membered that wages in that industry 
were unfortunately low even in 1913. 

Coal is one of the most important of 
the British exports, standing second in 
value only to cotton piece goods which 
rank first. Its fall in price with the 
rise of the pound to par was forced 
by its competition with coal from 
other countries. Similarly other ex- 
ported products were promptly driven 
down in price in advance of other 





Price of Coal 


Cost of Living 





In Dollars Index 
$2.62 100 (July, 1914) 
4.71 171 
8.58 171 
3.58 173 
3.22 pen 
3.25 175 


tion given and is present elsewhere 
although other forces were so powerful. 
Thus tramp shipping freights which in 
February 1920 were 691 per cent 
(1898-1918 average = 100) had already 
fallen to 130 by December 1923 but 
declined still further to 122 by Decem- 
ber 1925 though Board of Trade 
wholesale index number for that date 
was 152.1 and the cost of living index 
was 175. The price of cotton cloth 
(39 inch shirtings) at the end of 1923 
was 258 per cent of the price at the 
end of 1913 but by the end of 1925 
was only 174 per cent although in that 
same period the Board of Trade index 
number had altered only from 163.4 to 
152.1. 

This dislocation of prices was ex- 
tremely serious in its strain on the 
economic life of the country. During 
the rise of prices from 1914 to 1920 
many of the troubles had been due, 
not to the rise, but to the differences in 
the rate of advance. Similarly in the 
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post-war period difficulties were to be 
attributed not to the fall but to the 
fact that some prices fell more rapidly 
than others. 


ACCUMULATED DEBT ADDS TO 
DIFFICULTIES 


But there was another serious com- 
plication. During the period of high 
prices the government had accumulated 
a debt whose amount was of course 
determined by the huge quantities of 
supplies and services which the govern- 
ment had purchased for military and 
other uses. But the cost to the gov- 
ernment was the product of this 
great volume times the price. A high 
price level meant a high total cost and 
since borrowing rather than taxatjon 
was resorted to for much of the 
financing the consequent debt was 
enormous. So long as prices were 
high the debt service, though burden- 
some, was comparatively easy to carry. 
With tramp shipping freigbts in Febru- 
ary 1920 at 691 per cent of pre-war 
average the owner of a fleet of vessels 
could pay (say) £100,000 in taxes 
much more readily than in December 
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done, and if all costs had fallen in 
exactly the same proportion as selling 
prices with percentage profits exactly 
the same, the number of dollars, or 
rather pounds of profits would have 
been less. Hence the number of 
pounds a person could pay in taxation 
or the ease with which he could pay it 
was reduced. His tax burdens became 
heavier. 

If the government could have low- 
ered its demands as prices fell the 
strain on the taxpayer would have been 
eased. But government expenditures 
could not and did not decline. From 
£812,500,000 in 1922-23 they actually 
rose to £842,400,000 in 1926-27. It is 
true that part of this was due to the 
coal strike but the strike in turn was 
due at least partly to the fall in prices. 
But even if there had been no strike 
government expenditures could not 
have fallen as rapidly as the price 
level because the debt service was a 
charge expressed in terms of a fixed 
number of monetary units and did not 
alter with the fall in prices. 

This is shown by the accompanying 
table. 


Gross CHARGES FOR INTEREST AND MANAGEMENT OF THE Pusiic Dest or Great BRITAIN 











Year 


Amount 
£’s (000’s omitted) 


Gross Debt Charges 





Board of Trade 


Index number of 
wholesale prices 


Index number 








TOTI 4a cata dase ea ween dee naan 18,704 100 100 
1920-21 329,895 1,763.8 Q11 
1921-22 309,214 1,653.2 160 
1922-23 302,242 1,615.9 158 
1923-24 310,447 1,659.8 161 
LORS E E E EOE 315,114 1,684.7 167 
T92 RG. otaa p eana need oo 311,391 1,664.8 155 





1925 when the shipping freight index 
was only 122. The same was true of 
coal operators, and other taxpayers. 
Even if there had been no decline at 
all in the physical volume of business 


Since some of the figures given do not 
agree with others for debt service in an 
earlier chapter it is well to point out 
that these do not include sinking fund 
charges and do include cost of manage- 
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ment. After 1920-21 the amount 
spent on interest and management of 
the public debt changed but little. 
There was a reduction in 1921-22 and 
again in 1922-23 but in 1925-26 much 
of this gain had been lost. The indèx 
number for the gross debt charges is 
nearly as higħ as in 1920-21, while the 
general level of wholesale prices as 
shown in the last column declined 
from 211 to 155. 

As prices rise the burden of fixed 
charges becomes lighter but as prices 
fall it becomes heavier. Consequently 
a debtor finds his problems growing in 
a period of falling prices. The figures 
given make it clear for the government 
but unfortunately the government was 
not the only debtor in England. In 
the period of high prices, local govern- 
ments, corporations and individuals 
assumed debts whose face amount and 
whose carrying’ charges were deter- 
mined by the price level of the time. 
The note issues and deposit liabilities 
of banks, the face value of bond issues, 
mortgages, notes, floating and un- 
funded debts of corporations and 
individuals—all classes of promissory 
notes were issued in large amounts. 
Some of this was, of course, the reckless 
accumulation of indebtedness by in- 
competents who would in any case 
have failed as prices stabilized. But 
the decline in prices precipitated 
difficulties for many who would other- 
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wise have had no trouble. Bankrupt- 
cies grew and unemployment increased. 
Many concerns (e.g. Vicker’s) have 
deliberately lowered their capitaliza- 
tion, thus writing off huge losses, an 
advisable but painful step. 

It should be made clear that this 
decline in prices since 1920 was in part 
beyond control but in part the result 
of a deliberate decision to bring the 
pound back to par with the dollar. 
Explanation of the crisis in 1920 need 
not be elaborated here and the reason 
for the return to the gold standard 
will be mentioned later in this chapter. 
We shall next refer to the changes in 
the second group of countries as given 
in our earlier classification but shall 
first insert a short table of wholesale 
index: numbers for Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland, 
showing that these other countries 
underwent comparable experiences, dif- 
fering, of course, in numerous ways 
because of the great variations among 
them. It should be noticed that the 
figures for the United Kingdom are 
for the calendar years whereas in the 
last table they were for fiscal years. 
This explains the differences. 

Reference also should be. made 
to Denmark which returned to .the 
gold standard in January, 1927, 
and to Norway and Spain which 
will perhaps take the same step very 
soon. 


WEHOLESALE Price Movements IN tHe Unrrep Kinepom, tHe NETHERLANDS, 


SWEDEN AND SWITZERLAND 











Year United Kingdom | Netherlands Sweden Switzerland 
1913. . 100 100 100 100 (July, 1914) 
1920. . 307 292 359 F 
1921.. 197 182 222 191 
19 2D ga e Lae a oe ease 158 160 173 167 
WO OB EE E EE 158 151 163 180 
TE SRE ET EE TE 166 156 162 174 
IEA EE E E eet ote & 159 155 161 161 
T926 e E e peed a EE a 148 147 


145 149 
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We have said that there are three 
kinds of depreciation. The British 
experienced all of them and met the 
situation by reversing the movement. 
British paper money was brought back 
to par with gold, the pound recovered 
parity with the dollar and the move- 
ment of prices has been persistently 
downward. As a result promises have 
been kept in a very literal fashion in 
gold. The gold standard has been 
restored (subject to certain qualifica- 
tions we need not introduce). 


CONTINUED INFLATION IN GERMANY 


The second group of countries men- 
tioned earlier in the chapter includes 
several countries from which Germany 
will be chosen as an illustration. These 
countries did not check the upward 
movement of prices and the downward 
movement of their currencies in the 
foreign exchange markets of the world. 
Instead they continued inflation until 
the volume of outstanding paper 
money and government bonds became 
too large for redemption on any basis. 
Then all payments were stopped, a new 
unit of currency was introduced and a 
fresh start was made. With the price 
level of 1913 as 100 the average level in 
Germany in 1918 was 217, in 1920 it 
was 1,486. Then it rose to 1,911 in 
1921, to 34,182 in 1922 and to 16,620,- 
000,000,000 in 1923. In November 
1923 a new form of money was intro- 
duced exchanging for the old at the 
ratio of a trillion to one (1,000,000,- 
000,000:1). 

This procedure had the effect of 
clearing the decks of old obligations. 
Those who had contracted debts when 
prices were low were easily able to 
pay those debts without effort when 
prices were high. This was a boon 
to debtors but creditors found that 
their valued investments had become 
worthless. Deposits in savings banks, 
government bonds, paper money, mort- 


gages—all became valueless. After a 
time many of these obligations were 
recognized or valorized under an 
arrangement whereby a part but a 
part only of the liabilities were as- 
sumed. 

It is impossible to give an accurate 
picture of the distress and strain 
through which the German people 
passed during the period referred to. 
Bankruptcies, unemployment, hunger 
and distress were appalling in the 
winter of 1923-24. Then came a 
revival under the stimulus of foreign 
loans with another relapse in the 
winter of 1925-26 and still another 
a little less serious in the winter of 
1926-27. Recovery has been slow 
and exceedingly difficult but there has 
been a gain. 

We are not for the moment concerned 
with many of its aspects or with its 
permanence. Instead we shall notice 
only two points. First is the fact 
that after the collapse in 1923 Ger- 
many did not have the burden of a 
further decline in prices because of 
an effort to deflate her currency. 
The paper money and for the most part 
the other debts merely disappeared. 
The price level in terms of the old 
paper money has just been given for 
1923. In 1924 it was 187.3 in terms 
of the new money which was at a 
par with gold. 

The second point for emphasis is 
that with rather minor qualifications 
there were no debtors left to suffer 
from a price decline. Internal debts 
had been wiped out. The obligation 
to pay reparations remained in a 
modified form, but that is an external 
matter to be discussed in the next 
chapter. Under the Dawes plan, the 
railroads and the industries assumed 
the burden of new mortgages. The 
Reich and many other debtors recog- 
nized a certain amount of the old 
claims against them but the larger part 
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of the debts were gone. Creditors 
suffered huge losses but the internal 
financial situation was immensely re- 
lieved. Other and difficult problems 
remain to harass Germany but this one 
at least was largely removed—a very 
different situation from that in England 
just described and that in the other 
countries to be referred to later. 

Since 1924 there have been some 
fluctuations in the price level. For a 
time the trend was upward from the 
137.3 average of 1924 to an average of 
141.8 in 1925. Then there was a 
decline to 131.9 in June 1926 followed 
by a rise to 137.1 in June 1927. There 
is no general downward movement 
comparable to the ones just recorded 
for England, the Netherlands, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Germany has the 
gold standard, as do they, but has 
avoided some of the strain incident to 
its attainment, the process being the 
painful one of taking the drop all at 
once in 1923 and of eliminating most 
of the debts by doing so. 


STABILITY ArraINED IN FINLAND AND 
BELGIUM 


A third procedure is illustrated by 
the experiences of Finland and Bel- 
gium. An article by Professor Ohlin in 
this volume (p. 151) describes what was 
done in each of these countries. In 
Finland the upward movement was 
checked and stabilization accomplished 
at the high level. No attempt was 
made to bring the currency back to 
par with gold, nor even a part of the 
way back to parity. Nor was inflation 
allowed to continue to the point where 
repudiation was unavoidable. The cur- 
rency was definitely and we presume 
permanently devaluated at the level 
existing at the time the action was 
taken. Prices were at their highest in 
1921, the index being 1,263 (1913= 
100). There was a fall though a 
moderate one to 1,095 in 1923 but there 
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has been no important change sinc 
that date. In May 1925 the level wa: 
1,088. Debts were not repudiated no: 
has there been any aggravation of thei: 
burden by deflation, by lowering thi 
price level. The status quo has beer 
maintained. 

Belgium attempted price stabiliza 
tion in 1924 but was unsuccessful, th: 
level chosen being too high. Contro 
was lost in 1926 and another attemp 
made at a lower level. In July o 
that year the wholesale index numbe 
was 876 (1914=100) and the Belgiar 
franc was declining. Strenuous step 
were taken, some of which were de 
scribed in the preceding chapter. Th: 
franc was held at about two and three 
quarters cents, a new unit, the belga 
was introduced (one belga=5 francs 
and prices maintained at the the 
existing level. The index was 836 D 
August 1926, 859 in September anı 
was 851 in June, 1927. The fluctua 
tions are very slight. Apparent 
stability has been attained and withou 
inflation and repudiation on the on 
hand or deflation on the other. 


STABILITY UNCERTAIN IN FRANCE 
AND ITALY 


In passing to the fourth group th 
critic can be less certain of his grounc 
This is partly because stability has no 
yet been clearly attained and in paz 
because so many of the facts ar 
matters of dispute. The two countrie 
used as illustrations are France an 
Italy. But the supporters of th 
present governments of each of thes 
countries are so emphatic in the 
endorsements and constructive critic 
are so few in number that even fact 
can not be presented with complet 
confidence. Interpretations of thes 
facts must accordingly be offered wit 
some hesitancy. 

This is particularly true of Franc 
The crisis of 1926 was followed b 
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Poinearé’s accession to power. Since 
then the franc (which for a very short 
time was quoted at less than two cents) 
has risen to nearly four cents and has 
been kept there for some months. 
The wholesale price index which was 
836 in July 1926 (1913100) fell to 
769 in August and to 621 in January 
1927. In March it was 641 but by 
August the quotation was 618. In 
recent months the fluctuations have 
not been very great. Retail prices 
continued for a time to rise but have 
in recent months been quite steady. 

Wholesale prices have undoubtedly 
fallen during the last year. This 
suggests deflation which in its turn 
means a growing burden on all debtor 
groups. The issue, however, is whether 
the price increases of 1926 were main- 
tained long enough for French business 
to have become thoroughly adjusted or 
whether they are to be viewed as quite 
temporary. If the latter then the de- 
cline of the last year is merely a recog- 
nition of the prevailing business level 
and involves no special strain. If the 
former then there has been a real 
deflation and all debts have been 
increased in weight. 

Admitting that this point is at least 
debatable there is the further question: 
Has stability really been attained? 
Three views are held and no answer is 

‘at present possible. The one most 
often, in fact nearly always given, is 
an emphatic affirmative. A second 
answer is that the franc will rise higher, 
some contending that the government 
has for months found it almost im- 
possible to hold it as low as four cents 
or 124 to, the pound sterling. The 
argument is that increased confidence 
in the frane has brought a large flow 
of funds into France. This raises the 
value of the franc and the flow has 
been so huge that the tendency is to 
drive it still higher. : 

The third answer is that the franc is 


already too high and must ultimately 
fall to a lower level. A common sug- 
gestion is three and one-third cents or 
150 to the pound. The argument 
is that the rise of the last year has been 
due to an inward movement of funds 
that is embarrassing but temporary; 
that it ceased early in the summer of 
1927; that many of the funds have 
come for speculation not for investment 
and at any rate have not been invested; 
that the government is the possessor 
of a huge supply of foreign exchange 
but that its acquisition has created a 
new and menacing situation that may 
cause trouble at any time. The dan- 
ger lies in the fact that in return for 
this exchange the government has 
been compelled to issue francs thus 
keeping the volume of outstanding 
notes and deposits of the Bank of 
France at a high level in spite of the 
fact that the government has reduced 
its liabilities to the bank from 36,650,- 
000,000 francs on September 30, 1926, 
to 24,400,000,000 on September 29, 
1927. Notes outstanding and private 
deposits were 64,589,000,000 on the 
latter date although only 57,895,000,- 
000 on the earlier one. 


FunDs ror Sort TIME INVESTMENTS 


The billion dollars or so of foreign 
funds said to be in the possession 
óf the governament have not been 
given to the government but are 
deposited by the banks for the 2 per 
cent interest which is paid for such 
funds. It is argued that this total 
whose amount is not announced con- 
stitutes in effect a new floating debt. 
There is in France a large supply of 
funds for short time investment and an 
unwillingness on the part of investors 
to put them into securities running for 
a long time. Moreover business is 
slack. If it improves the banks can 
use their funds to better advantage 
and will withdraw them thus creating 
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embarrassment for the government. 
If on the other hand depression -con- 
tinues or if confidence in the franc 
should weaken the withdrawals would 
be made rapidly for transfer abroad, a 
move that would hasten the franc’s 
fall. 

There are too many uncertainties 
in the present situation to warrant 
any positive forecasts. The franc is 
not so firmly stabilized as to give the 
observer complete confidence, nor in 
so dangerous a position as to permit 
a forecast of certain disaster. What 
has been pointed out clearly warrants 
one in placing French finances in the 
doubtful class. 

The situation in Italy is less difficult 
to understand. In the preceding chap- 
ter (p. 57) a table was given showing 
that the public debt of Italy on June 
30, 1925 when reduced to the pre-war 
price level was only 84.4 per cent of 
the public debt on June 30, 1914 
and that the debt service correspond- 
ingly reduced was only 121.7 per cent 
of the pre-war debt service. This 
appears to be a light burden but there 
are two points to be remembered. 
First, the pre-war public debt of 
Italy was very large and second, Italy 
is a very poor country. Policies that 
might bring heavy but endurable 
burdens in a wealthy country may be 
disastrous for a poorer one. 

For a long time after the war prices 
rose in Italy. There was a high level 
attained during 1920 with a decline for 
a time thereafter. Then the upward 
movement was resumed, reaching a 
high point of 691 in August 1926. 
Since then the movement has been 
downward to 537 in May, 1927. This 
has been brought about with the aid of 
heavy foreign loans which raised the 
foreign value of the lira from less than 
three and one-third cents to about five 
and one-half cents. The government 
started a vigorous policy of deflation 


which is still being followed as this is 
written (August, 1927). 

Reference has been’ made to the 
disastrous effects of deflation and Italy 
is experiencing them. Business failures 
have increased. In May last there 
were over 275,000 registered workers 
who were wholly or partially unem- 
ployed. Savings deposits are being 
reduced. Both imports and exports 
are declining. There are numerous 
signs of strain and what is ranked as an 
improvement has been brought about 
by the use of borrowed funds. 

Italy is a poor country with a large 
and rapidly growing population whose 
standard of living is low. She lacks. 
coal and the development of water 
power has thus far not reduced the 
volume of coal imports. Her industries 
fostered by tariffs do not rest on a firm 
base. They must import their fuel 
and most of their raw materials and in 
time of war with a maritime foe can 
easily be cut off from both as well as 
from supplies of imported food. 


DEFLATION INCREASES BURDEN 


Under such circumstances deflation 
is adding unnecessary and unwise 
burdens to a country already straining 
under a heavy load. The value of the 
lira in dollars has risen recently from 
about three and one-third cents to 
five and one-half cents, a gain of 66245 
per cent. Prices in Italy have fallen 
to correspond with the result that the 
effective burden of the debt service 
(on the internal or domestice public 
debt) has risen. In 1925-26, as just 
noted, it was only 121.7 per cent of the 
pre-war debt service. If the new price 
level is maintained the burden will be 
147 per cent of that in 1913 and the 
weight of other internal debts (munic- 
ipal, corporate, ete.) will be correspond- 
ingly increased. If the strain proves 
too great, as many observers fear, if 
the ‘lira has risen largely with the aid 
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of heavy foreign loans, there may be 
a later collapse as there was in Belgium 
when an attempt was mad to stabilize 
the Belgian franc at too righ a level. 
And when a collapse comes there is 
always the strong possibiity that the 
downward movement of she currency 
can not be checked. Only the most 
extraordinary efforts in Belgium and 
France stopped the fall in the summer 
of 1996. 

This review of the policies followed 
by the different countries named has 
shown some of the strain taat has been 
endured and some of the consequences 
of the extreme fluctuation of the 

~currency. One other pomt calls for 
slight elaboration. When the inflation 
occurs in a given country, say Ger- 
many, the value of the currency falls 
in the world’s money markets. More- 
over it usually falls mors rapidly in 
those markets than prices zise at home. 
In other words the exterral deprecia- 
tion of the mark in terms of other 
money, e.g. the dollar, was always 
leading the internal deprezciation, t.e. 
the depreciation in terms of com- 
modities. Under such c&cumstances 
it pays foreigners to purchase marks 
with dollars, pounds, eze., at the 
prevailing low rate and buy goods 
within Germany before rices there 

. have risen enough to eliminate this 
temporary advantage. German goods 
thus purchased at a low price can be 
sold abroad at a lower pr-ce than the 
goods of other countries whose cur- 
rencies are stable. Just sc long as the 
depreciation continues exports from 
the country are encoureged. Their 
sale in other countries under such 
conditions is called excharge dumping 
and usually provokes legislation de- 
signed to prevent it. 


Hics Pricts STIMULATE BUSINESS 


Another effect of the rse in prices 
not yet emphasized is the feverish 


p 


stimulus it gives to business. In 
Germany in 1922 and 1923 prices were 
rising rapidly. A manufacturer might 
find the sale price of his product 
doubling, say in a month. He pur- 
chased raw materials on a certain date 
at an agreed price, borrowing the 
needed funds from his bank. He 
also employed labor at an agreed 
wage. By the time the goods were 
manufactured and sold the higher 
price brought him a return that made 
payment of wages and repayment at 
the bank a trifling matter. As prices 
rose the workers lost since wages 
could not ordinarily be adjusted with 
sufficient rapidity to offset the higher 
cost of living. Creditors lost also but 
the borrowers gained. 

When depreciation was checked the 
manufacturer lost these advantages. 
His costs which had been light suddenly 
became heavy. Wages and interest 
were a serious burden, not a trifling 
one. With a stabilized currency heavy 
foreign purchases for sales abroad fell 
off, i.e. exchange dumping ceased. 
For the same reasons imports which 
tended to remain low during the 
depreciation period, now increased, 
perhaps competing with his own prod- 
uct and adding to his difficulties. 
Under such circumstances he was in 
many cases compelled to discharge 
workers or at best put them on part 
time. Many business men failed and 
bankruptcies grew. Hundreds of plants 
entirely ceased operations. Such was 
the Germany of 1923-24 and such is 
Italy, though to a less serious degree, 
in 1927. 

With all of these troubles a student 
may well wonder at the reasons for 
these ups and downs. One cause of 
inflation has already been emphasized. 
The deficits in government budgets 
which led governments to borrow 
from the banks added to the volume 
of currency and raised prices, An- 
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other was the stimulus to business 
which led many business men to dread 
stabilization or even actively to oppose 
it. Then also the momentum of such 
a movement is hard to check. 

But these reasons for continuing 
inflation are not an explanation of the 
deflation movements to which this 
chapter has given considerable at- 
tention, In England, Italy and many 
others, perhaps including France, there 
has been enough public opinion in 
favor of deflation to secure its adoption 
as a definite policy in spite of the 
additional burdens it imposes. It 
seems to have been a distinct dis- 
advantage to industrialists everywhere 
and to some extent they opposed it, 
favoring stabilization rather than de- 
flation or often urging more inflation. 


Four Reasons FOR DEFLATION 


There seem to have been at least 
four reasons why the deflation policy 
has frequently prevailed in spite of the 
hardships it imposed. Which was 
most important the writer does not 
claim to know. First is the pride of 
the people of each country in its 
currency. At one time during the 
war the currency of the United States 
was slightly depreciated in terms of 
the currencies of certain other coun- 
tries, all of them small. It was a 
matter of rather slight importance and 
in no sense a reason for embarrassment 
or humiliation but many Americans 
resented it very strongly. Their pride 
was touched. What was so slightly 
the case with us has been far more 
true in England, Germany, France, 
Italy and elsewhere. National pride 
resented a depreciated pound, lira or 
franc. 

A second influence is that of the 
rentier class—the owners of bonds, 
mortgages arid other securities pay- 
able, not in gold but in the national 
currency. For them a policy of defla- 


tion, of falling prices, meant a distinct 
gain. Their securities were enhanced . 
in value. 

Third is the general belief that a 
return to or at least toward gold pay- 
ments on the old basis is financially 
honest. In the United States we laud 
the policies of Alexander Hamilton 
and are proud of the.resumption of 
specie payments in 1879. To bring 
depreciated currency back to par 
seems tobe an evidence of national 
integrity. Mixed with this idea is 
the other one that inflation of the 
currency has worked hardships which 
will be corrected by reversing the 
process. A little thought shows that 
very few of these wrongs are righted 
by deflation and that new and more 
serious complications are created, but 
the other opinion is the more dominant. 

Finally may be mentioned the great 
importance of a return to the gold 
standard. There have been two schools 
of thought on this policy. One group 
has favored what is called a “managed 
currency” even if divorced completely 
from the gold standard, arguing that 
the losses from deflation are too high 
a price to pay for any advantages a 
gold standard may afford. Applied 
to England this would have meant the 
maintenance of steady prices within 
England even though the foreign 
exchanges fluctuated. 


IncREASING TREND TOWARD THE 
GoLD STANDARD 


The recital of this chapter has 
shown that the policy of a “managed 
currency” has not outwardly been 
adopted. Instead there has been a 
return to the gold standard by many 
countries and those not yet definitely 
on a gold basis are working their way 
toward it. Methods have differed but 
the trend is everywhere the same. 
In many countries there exists a very 
considerable amount of currency man- 
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agement but there is nominally in 
many particulars adherence to gold. 

This brings the discussion back to 
an earlier statement, that some of the 
price movements have been largely 
beyond control while some have been 
the result of deliberately adopted 
policies. Most of our attention has 
been given to the latter but the former 
should now be explained. The United 
States is the one large country that 
has been definitely on the gold basis 
since just after the close of the war. 
Gold has been imported in huge 
quantities year after year, an influence 
which would be expected to drive prices 
up. Yet the level of commodity 
prices has remained fairly steady, the 
movement actually being just a little 
downward. 


e 

There are several explanations for 
this unusual situation but a single 
observation must suffice. It may be, 
as many fear, that a revival of trade 
will result in the withdrawal of gold 
from the United States in amounts 
large enough to lower our price level 
but not sufficient to meet the demand 
for it elsewhere. If this is true, the 
trend of world prices, even under 
the gold standard, may be downward, 
the movement being similar to that 
from 1873 to 1896. This would add 
to the strain on debtors everywhere 
and unless offset by other influences 
would bea factor not only important but 
even dangerous. This downward move- 
ment may not occur or if it does may be 
neutralized by some other force but it 
must not be overlooked in any analysis. 


CHAPTER VII 


INTERNATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS 


To this point in our analysis atten- 
tion has been given largely, though not 
entirely, to: internal conditions—to 
difficulties within each country. This 
has, of course, not been literally pos- 
sible and has been more a matter of 
emphasis than of complete distinction. 
In the twentieth century no country’s 
internal affairs can be studied without 
reference to its outside relations yet 
a systematic analysis compels some 
sort of a division of the subject matter. 


Next for consideration are the financial _ 


relations between the countries of 
Europe and with the non-European 
world, especially with the United 
States. 


Sracus or Economic DEVELOPMENT 


It is customary to think of a country 
as passing through stages of economic 
development from infancy to maturity. 
First is a period during which the 


youthful region hastens its growth by 
borrowing from abroad. With large 
areas of natural resources but a short- 
age of capital, productivity is slight. 
But productivity can be hastened if 
funds are borrowed elsewhere as was 
done by the United States until the 
middle or latter part of the nineteenth 
century. This borrowing involves a 
heavy unfavorable balance of trade, 
an excess of imports over exports, and 
the sale abroad of bonds, stocks and 
mortgages. 

The second stage comes when in- 
ternal development has made con- 
siderable advances and borrowing 
abroad has slackened. Interest and 
dividend payments on accumulated 
loans are by this time calling for such 
large amounts that the value of the 
exported goods is greater than that of 
the imports. 

A third period is one of maturity. 
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Internal development creates a pro- 
ductivity so great that interest on old 
foreign loans is easily met and the 
young country now matured is able to 
begin lending to others, a trend which 
swells exports still more. Finally these 
investments abroad become so large 
that the annual interest and dividend 
payments create an excess of imports. 
The country, now fully matured, or 
perhaps in its ripe old age, is in a 
position to live on the income from its 
investments. It has ‘passed into the 
rentier class. 

Such a description is a little fanciful 
and the facts do not always agree. 
Probably it is an outgrowth of the 
tendency to treat social phenomena 
too much in terms of biological devel- 
opment. Yet it is suggestive. Many 
of the countries of Western Europe in 
the earlier years of the twentieth 
century seemed to have reached the 
final stage of growth. They were 
clearly creditors rather than debtors. 
Most of them had heavy import 
balances of trade although it would 
not be easy to show that they were 
living off the incomes received from 
their foreign investments. Instead they 
were continuing to make loans in 
other parts of the world, adding each 
year to their holdings of foreign 
securities. 

The total of these holdings has been 
estimated at some forty billion dollars, 
one-half of which were in the hands of 
the people of England. It should be 
understood that, with minor excep- 
tions, the owners of these securities 
were private individuals and corpora- 
tions, not governments. At present 
certain governments of Europe, as 
well as the government of the United 
States, own promissory notes of other 
governments amounting to many bil- 
lions of dollars, but this is a develop- 
ment of the war and post-war period. 

Emphasis should be placed on certain 


phases of this situation. As just 
observed the owners of these obliga- 
tions, the creditors, were chiefly private 
individuals, not governments. Second, 
the purchase of these securities had 
gone on over many decades. It had 
been a gradual, not a sudden develop- 
ment. Industry and commerce had 
not been called upon to make sudden or 
violent adjustments. Third, there was 
little occasion for controversy over the 
origin of these debts or over the justice 
of the claims. Finally, the twenty 
years preceding the war had been a 
period of rising prices during which 
debtors were finding it relatively easy 
to pay their obligations. 

All this is changed. The general 
relationship between debtor and cred- 
itor areas has suddenly altered. Many 
of the new obligations are owned by 
governments, who have acquired them 
within the last twelve or thirteen years. 
They are an outgrowth of the war. 
Their size is in part due to the fact 
that they originated in a period of 
very high prices and that prices have 
since declined thus adding greatly to 
the burden of payment. 

Our survey of Europe is distinctly an 
economic one with no more reference 
to political, moral or other non- 
economic issues than are made com- 
pulsory by the nature of the case. 
This does not mean that the economic 
phases of any problem can be divorced 
from its other elements, but is merely 
a desire to isolate economic considera- 
tions with a view to indicating the 
limits within which action must be 
taken if it is to be effective. In the 
long run, ethical and political views, or 
at least behavior, often must be modi- 
fied and be made to fit the economic 
realities. 


POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL DEBTS 


There are two groups of debts—the 
political and the commercial. For 
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some purposes they cannot and must 
not be discussed separately. Thus, 
as will be argued shortly, the political 
debts due to the United States govern- 
ment are not large enough for the 
receipt of payments to be much of a 
strain on the creditor, or even on 
many of the debtors. But when 
taken in connection with the even 
larger amount of commercial debts, 
the total becomes a much more im- 
portant item for both debtors and 
creditors. Consequently no discussion 
of one can ignore the other. They 
must be considered together as a 
combined problem. Yet when solu- 
tions are proposed there may be oc- 
casion to separate them, according 
different treatment to each group. 

First to be considered are the 
political debts, the obligations of some 
governments to other governments 
originating in connection with the 
great war. About them a wealth of 
discussion has occurred. The con- 
siderations advanced have been legal, 
moral and economic. The writer has 
no legal qualifications, but it has 
seemed to him as a layman that the 
legality of the various claims has been 
thoroughly established. The ‘moral 
arguments, however, are both be- 
wildering and contradictory. Even 
the economic pros and cons are con- 
fusing, but from them at least a few 
conclusions may be drawn. We shall 
not discuss the moral issues. 

These debts may be considered in 
three groups of which the first is the 
reparations claims against the defeated 
European belligerents, Austria, Bul- 
garia and Germany. In 1923, in 
order to make possible the issue of a 
reconstruction loan, the Reparation 
Commission assented to a moratorium 
on reparation charges against Austria, 
for a period of twenty years. This 
takes the payments out of the realm 
of current economic problems. The 


charges against Bulgaria “to cover 
reparations and the cost of armies of 
occupation aggregate at the present 
7,000,000 gold francs a year. This is 
only $1,400,000 per annum, although 
the amount increases later. It is not 
large enough to create any problem 
for the countries receiving it and prob- 
ably is not a serious matter for Bul- 
garia, though on this point the writer 
is by no means sure. 

German reparations have been for 
years a matter of acute controversy. 
So much has been said regarding the 
issue and its history has been given so 
many times and in such detail that 
only the barest summary is needed 
here. The totals at first proposed were 
fantastic, and even the figures set in 
May, 1921, to which Germany was 
compelled to agree were impossibly 
large. The principal sum was 132,- 
000,000,000 gold marks ($33,000,000,- 
000) and an attempt was made to begin 
collections immediately, at the rate of 
8,000,000,000 gold marks ($750,000,- 
000) per year. After a few months 
these payments were reduced and with 
the attempted use of force by the 
invasion of the Ruhr they ceased until 
in the fall of 1924, when they were 
resumed under the provisions of the 
Dawes plan. These provisions call for 
a schedule of payments which started 
at 1,000,000,000 gold marks and rises 
to 2,500,000,000 gold marks per annum 
in 1928-29 and thereafter, plus such 
extra sums as may be determined 
by an index of German prosperity 
which is described in the Plan. 

The second group of political debts 
includes the sums due from various 
European governments to other gov- 
ernments, not, however, including the 
amounts due to the government of 
the United States. These originated 
chiefly during the war and in the early 
post-war years. Among the most im- 
portant are 16,313,300,000 francs due 
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to France (as of April 30, 1925) from 
sixteen different governments in return 
for monetary advances and grants of 
material, the largest single item being 
6,411,000,000 francs due from the old 
Russian Empire. The British govern- 
ment has claims against other govern- 
ments (as of March 31, 1826) amount- 
ing to £1,991,888,000. All are classed 
as war loans. The largest group is 
designated as “Allies, ete., War Debts,” 
and totals £1,823,911,000. 

A third class of political debts is the 
amount due the United States from 
thirteen European countries.- Debt 
funding agreements have been arranged 
and ratified (excepting the one with 
France) providing for annual payments 
from each of the debtor governments 
during a period of sixty-two years. 
These payments total at present about 
$215,000,000 per annum and increase 
gradually, attaining toward the end 
of the period an aggregate of about 
$426,000,000 per annum. 

To the political debts there has been 
added a large volume of so-called 
commercial debts. Some of these 
are the obligations of governments 
both central and local, others are 
the debts of private corporations. 


privately arranged credits of a mis- 
cellaneous sort whose amounts cannot 
be ascertained. Only very crude state- 
ments can be presented, which at the 
best are extremely unsatisfactory. 


European Bonp Issues OFFERED 
ABROAD 


Still another complication is the fact 
that some of these European bond 
issues publicly offered abroad, say in 
New York and London, have been 
privately purchased by Europeans. 
The most outstanding illustration of 
this is to be found with some ‘of the 
German bond issues. Issues of Ger- 
man bonds are subject to a Reich 
income tax of 10 per cent, but for a 
time a tax preference was allowed on 
German issues floated abroad. So 
long as this existed many issues, though 
offered in foreign markets, were pur- 
chased in part by Germans. 

Numerous other difficulties prevent 
any accurate statement of totals. 
One compilation for Germany may, 
however, be presented. It is that of 
Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General 
for Reparation Payments. He states 
in his various reports that loans have 
been floated abroad as follows: 


Foreren Loans ; 
(In millions of reichsmarks) 




















— R R 
January 1 
1926 to April 30, Totals 
1927 
Loans of the States. ...............2005 f 295.7 434.8 
Provincial or municipal loans........... 168.0 424.0 
Loans of public and semi-public under- 

Paki gs ao. sant beste Meta a ain Eaa 414.2 29.4 808.1 
Loans of private enterprises............ 765.1 63.0 1,298 .8 
Loans of various church organizations... . 47.1 1.3 73.5 

Totals: persere naa eie pie ekoa 1,690.1 93.7 3,038.7 


Some are in the form of public issues 
and their amounts are a matter of 
record, easily accessible. Others are 








Since a very large percentage of this 
foreign borrowing is now done in 
America a recent estimate of the total of 
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American private inv-stments abroad 
is helpful. It has been published by 
the Foreign Policy Association and is 
credited to Mr. Maz Winkler, Vice 
President of Bertror, Griscom and 
Company. At the end of 1926 he finds 
that Americans held oreign securities 
as follows: - 








Europe. ss sacicise seteies. usa $3,596,700,000 
Canada. ....ccescesecess cee 8,557,600,000 
Cuba ivi habe AE E 1,508,'7700,000 
Mexico.. ona cece cee ae cee 1,074,600,000 
Central America......... 0... 205,200,000 
South America.......... 0... 1,978,800,000 

China, Japan and the Philsp- 
PINES sac a E 713,500,000 
Miscellaneous........... 2... 225,000,000 
$12,854,600,000 


These amounts are in addition to 
those due from foreZn governments 
to the government of the United 
States. 


Foreign Private DEBTS 


That a complete satement of the 
foreign private deb& is impossible 
may surprise the reader. But it is not 
hard to understand she difficulty of 
locating and assemblirg the facts when 
they are so numerous, 30 many of them 
not matters of public -ecord, and some 
deliberately hidden. Perhaps it is 
harder to realize that an accurate 
tabulation of public debts is also not 


practicable, but such is the case. | 


Several of the difficulties may be 
mentioned. One is ihat these debts 
are usually, though not always, prom- 
ises to pay in foreigm currencies or in 
gold, and the converson of these to a 
common denominatcr is not easy. 
An illustration is the foreign debt of 
the Bulgarian goverrment on March 
81, 1926. It includ=d at least one 
loan issued in 1892 with others -in 
1902, 1904, 1907, 19@ and later. In 
the aggregate the clams amounted to 
772,300,000 frances, €7,500,000 marks 
and 672,600,000 gold franes. A gold 


franc is a definite amount, but “marks” 
for a time fluctuated widely and 
“francs” have also been erratic within 
narrower limits. Since the Bulgarian 
leva also has not been stable the 
expression of these combined obliga- 
tions in any unit at all would have 
meaning only for the day on which 
the calculation was made and even 
then would have to be interpreted 
carefully. 2 

Another obstacle is that there have 
been frequent recent adjustments of 
these debts, many in the form of 
annuities. These annual payments 
vary from year to year. They may be 
capitalized and their present worth 
stated, but even this involves the 
assumption of some rate of interest 
which is sure to be debatable. Of 
course, the real burden is the series of 
annual payments through a period of 
time, but in many cases the aggregate 
of these interest payments is not 
available. i 

Finally is the difficulty that:many of 
the countries do not include in their 
statements the so-called “political” 
debts.. The accompanying table should 
accordingly be read with many reserva- 
tions. It does not include all of the 
countries. The date for which each 
statement is true is given. Except as 
indicated all foreign government debts 
are included. 

Tt should be emphasized that for the 
reasons given the figures of this table 
are not exact. It must be noted also 
that a “foreign” debt is one issued in 
a foreign currency and in a foreign 
market. It may, however, be owned 
by a national of the issuing government 
residing at home, and payment of 
interest and repayment of principal 
at a future date may not be a drain 


.on the country. On the other hand, 


some of the domestic debt may be and 
frequently is held abroad. 
Enough has been given to warrant 
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Forrien Dents or EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 








Amount 








Country Date 
Austria..................,.]/December 31, 1925 
Belgium..........0--.0005 September 30, 1925 
Bulgaria. .............0005 March 31, 1926 
Czechoslovakia. .-.......... December 31, 1926 
Denmark................./March 31, 1925 
Finland. ...............055 December 31, 1925 
France? -c 2 esc edes ein cei March 31, 1926 
Germany...........0...0. March 31, 1927 


Great Britain..............]March 31, 1926 





470,433,000 schillings 
18,925,000,000 francs (Belgian) 
772,300,000 francs (French) 
97,500,000 marks 
672,600,000 gold franes 
10,896,000,000 koruna 
541,300,000 krone 
1,714,000,000 markka E 
180,000,000,000 francs 
911,200,000 marks 
1,110,800,000 pounds 





Greece..................../Statement not feasible 

Mtl ysis rousari hs Statement not feasible 

Netherlands............... Little or none held abroad 

Norway. sccise cece eves June 30, 1925 821,500,000 krone 

Portugal................../December 31, 1925 6,039,120,000 escudos (approximate) 

Roumania!.......... .|January 1, 1926 570,000,000 francs 
z 86,500,000 pounds 

; 41,100,000 lire 

DP AUN a sa e Sees June 30, 1925 917,600,000 pesetas 

Sweden... ..........0.0005 December 31, 1925 339,100,000 krona 

Switzerland...............{Little held abroad 


1 Roumania’s foreign debt as given does not include a large number of items. 


A part, but only 


a part, of the amounts that should be included are for relief credits and debts to the Allies as follows: 
£158,700,000; French francs 1,091,500,000, lire 120,300,000; $36,800,000; Czechoslovak crowns 
73,900,000; Swiss francs 5,800,000; Belgian francs 9,500,000; smaller amounts in Swedish, Danish 


and Norwegian crowns. 


us in placing stress on the size of these 
debts. The amounts are in several 
cases too small, as the statements of 
some of the countries do not include 
the “political” debts. The foreign 
debts are usually, though not always, 
promises to pay specified amounts of - 
foreign money, e.g., dollars, and in 

- most instances given in this table the 
foreign currencies have been converted 
into the domestic currency at the rate 
of exchange prevailing on the date 
indicated. 

' The size of the principal amount of 
a debt is, of course, not so important 
as the annual payments that must be 
made as interest and for amortization. 
But, unfortunately, the amount of 
these annual payments are not avail- 
able. The table given above (p. 57) 
shows the expenditures by a number of 


governments for debt service but does 
not separate the charges on the external 
or foreign debt from that on the 
domestic. Moreover, in connection 
with the problem at hand, it is im- 
portant to know not merely the amount 
due on the public foreign debt but 
also that due on private foreign debts, 
and in only a few cases has much 
information been gathered on this 
point. 

In the discussion of domestic debts 
it was pointed out that they are 
within certain limits not a drain on 
the country, because whatever is due 
in debt service is both collected and 
disbursed within the country. It was 
further urged, however, that even so 
the strain on the government budget 
and on the various social groups may 
be very serious when the amounts 
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involved are large. Some of the 
consequences of this strain and the 
ways in which relief has been secured 
are indicated. 

These forms of relief are, for the most 
part, not available in connection with 
the debts now under consideration. 
Most of them are promises to pay 
specified sums in foreign currency, 
often with the specific stipulation that 
payments must be in gold and made in 
the .borrowing country. Inflation of 
the domestic paper currency will con- 
sequently bring no relief. It will 
instead make the external gold pay- 
ments more difficult because the in- 
ternal disorganization under inflation 
hinders collection of taxes and in the 
long run may retard national pro- 
ductivity. Deflation of domestic paper 
currency will not add to the burden of 
this external gold debt, but the business 
disorganization accompanying deflation 
will add to the complications. Re- 
pudiation is, of course, a possibility, 
but is an even more serious step in 
international affairs than in domestic. 
Only a rise in the gold price level can 
give relief and the trend of gold prices 
is now down rather than up. This 
trend, as already shown, is adding 
definitely to the burdens of all debtors. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY FOREIGN 
Depts 


The foreign debts create two prob- 
lems. One is similar to that for 
domestic debts—the collection by the 
debtor of money with which to meet 
the payments as they fall due. On 
governments debts this means either 
selling state property or levying taxes 
or borrowing. The first method is of 
somewhat limited application, although 
the Belgian government has met an 
important part of its problems by 
surrendering at least partially the 
ownership of its railways. Borrowing 
to pay debts is, of course, merely 


postponing difficulties unless the en- 
larged debts are later repudiated. 
Taxation in some form must be the 
chief means used. 

Private corporations that borrow 
abroad have a similar problem, that of 
raising the funds with which to pay 
interest and repay principal. In this 
case the money must come out of the 
receipts of the business. Governments 
must balance their budgets by bringing 
receipts, chiefly taxes, up to the 
necessary expenditures. Private debt- 
ors must likewise make their budgets 
balance. Both have a budget problem. 

But this is only the first step. In 
some cases it is harder than the second, 
but in many instances it is easier. 
Not only must the funds be raised 
locally but they must then be paid to 
the creditors or bondholders. If these 
creditors live in the same country, or if 
the payment may be settled by the 
delivery of the local money—marks, 
lire or francs—the procedure is simple. 
But if the bondholder lives in another 
country, say the United States, and the 
debt is payable only in the money of 


_ that other country, say dollars, there 


is a new complication—that of the 
foreign exchanges. 


Tue Worup Is Not ENTIRELY AN 
Economic WHOLE 


It is often said that the world is an 
economic whole, but in some par- 
ticulars it is still divided into parts. 
As yet each country uses its own 
money. Germany may be used as an 
illustration. If a German corporation 
in the year 1927 owes American bond- 
holders $100,000 as interest the cor- 
poration must first set aside the 
proper amount in German money. 
This is about 400,000 marks. Then 
the corporation must find some way 
of exchanging its 400,000 marks for a 
draft on New York for $100,000. The 
procedure is to buy such a draft from a 
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German bank paying the current price 
which is now at the rate of about 24 
cents for each mark. 

The ability of the German banks to 
sell such drafts depends on the size 
of their deposits in New York banks 
and these in turn depend on two main 
sources of supply. If German ex- 
porters have sold products abroad, 
especially in the United States, they 
have been paid with dollar drafts on 
New York and will have deposited 
or sold these dollar drafts at German 
banks. Or if Germans—individuals, 
corporations or governments—have bor- 
rowed in the United States the funds 
have been accumulated in New York 
banks and drafts drawn against these 
accounts sold to German banks. Since 
there is in the long run a limit some- 
where to the amount that may be 
borrowed, we are thrown back ulti- 
mately on the exports for our supply 
of drafts or exchange. 

But German debtors are not the only 
parties desiring to buy drafts on New 
York. Importers of goods into Ger- 
many must pay for what they buy 


and they also go to the banks to, 


purchase drafts, and the question 
then becomes one of the amount by 
which the supply of this exchange 
(which originates chiefly in German 
exports) exceeds the demand for it 
from German imports. In other words 
it is a question of the trade balance. 
Other items known as “invisible” are 
highly important and are becoming 
more so, but we shall notice first the 
trade balances and then take these 
invisible items into account by ex- 
amining for several countries what is 
called the “balance of payments.” 
Before giving these foreign trade 
figures the problems may be sum- 
marized. European countries have 
for the most part reached economic 
maturity. ` Before the war they were 
lending countries, adding each year 


to their holdings of foreign securities. 
The war left many of them debtors to 
each other and to the United States, 
the chief exception being England, 
whose foreign investments were, how- 
ever, reduced during the war leaving 
her less a creditor than before but still 
a creditor. Since the war ended this 
indebtedness abroad -has been in- 
creased rather than reduced. 

Can these older countries with their 
densely settled areas, with their com- 
plex organizations and with their 
resources so fully developed meet 
these obligations, or meet them without 
serious strain? Is their productivity 
adequate? Are their domestic prob- 
lems, some of which we described in 
this study, so acute as to complicate 
payments? Even if payment is de- 
monstrable on paper as an economic 
possibility, will popular opinion ade- 
quately support a policy of payment? 
These are only a.few of the aspects of 
the large question of these debts. 

While totals cannot be given there is 
a suggestion of them in the volume of 
American investments in Europe (p. 
79) and in the fact that so many new 
European issues are being offered for 
sale in the New York market. There 
were $93,615,000 of this sort during 
the quiet third quarter of 1927'and the 
month of October is showing a large 
gain in the offerings. 


EUROPEAN Countrizs Not PAYING 


A considerable growth of the foreign 
debts of new, undeveloped countries 
might be a matter of slight concern, 
especially if the increase was a slow 
one. The foreign debts of Europe 
are large and have appeared in a 
short period of time. There are ac- 
cordingly two questions: First, is the 
amount unduly large to be paid even 
with adequate time for adjustments? 
Second, have they accumulated so 
rapidly that the economic life of 
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Europe cannot readily adapt itself 
to the new situation? The answer to 
the first is not at all easy and is per- 
haps impossible at present. The an- 
swer to the second is that adjustments 
to date are not being made. With 
one exception the large European 
countries are not paying what they 
owe and most of them are continuing 
toborrow. The single exception,Great 
Britain, is finding its payments ex- 
tremely dificult. What any or all of 
these countries might do under other 
conditions cannot readily be deter- 
mined. What they have been doing 
up to the present is easier to ascertain. 

First to be noticed are the imports 
and exports. If payments were being 
made there would presumably be 
an increase in exports or a decline in 


imports. As just pointed out external 
payments must be made primarily 
with exported commodities. 

Careless examination of these tables 
and hurried conclusions from them 
would be unfair. During the war and 
for several years thereafter no one 
could expect an export balance of 
trade. The countries of Europe were 
concentrating their attention on win- 
ning the fight, and after the war ended 
a long time was needed to dispose of 
the immediate difficulties and restore 
peace conditions. Accordingly the 
large excess of imports prior to 1920 
need not be a matter of comment. 
Nor should there be any surprise at the 
general decline of both imports and 
exports in 1921 following the crisis 
of 1920. 


Imports AND Exports or EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(Monthly average—000's omitted) 
































Austria (Schillings) 
Imports Exports Balance 
LORD ea eich EEA afatey EEE EEE PE L eitoaees 141,763 77,654 | — 64,109 
WORT su Swi dire O E tien Mien a howec E 141,570 75,347 | — 66,223 
ORS T he tings B stag wok. cede whe Gnas doe EEE acne edgar ule eee frets 146,349 91,976 | — 54,373 
1923 eon in sid ab E E A AA E OEE T 230,438 134,631 | — 95,807 
E AA E E E E T E TE 287,294 164,174 | — 128,120 
I E E E ET T 234,593 157,6247] — 76,969 
ni: A E E E A ote es 227,865 140,6764; — 86,689 
1927 (five months)... 2.0.0 eee cece cence ee eee 225,287 148,253 | — 77,034 
Belgium (Francs) 
Imports Exports Balance 
TIl o a a a aAA aan EN aa 386,384 302,882 | — 83,502 
DOLD oe nena e A E EEEN sarees 436,357 191,077 | — 245,280 
1920 scales a e EAD ERRA Na AET EES 1,077,973 737,675 | — 340,398 
DOD EEE E E E T E ETE EE AES 849,617 605,408 | — 244,209 
E AAE EE E NE E E E TE See Gate ee 767,310 517,608 | — 249,802 
NODS ie rek aah Se EE A EEST RE EET S EE 1,099,347 807,718 | — 291,629 
W9G4:. ooo can cee E E IEE E O E nee la athe s 1,463,963 | 1,156,740 | — 307,223 
VORB EAE tgs Ae TEE EEE A OET 1,481,934 1,260,165 | — 221,829 
a E REE rid Reig A E E ES nahn! ate ST 1,912,265 | 1,619,720 | — 292,545 
1927 (seven months)... 02.20.0000 02 cece cece eee ees 2,387,902 | 2,043,827 | — 344,575 
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s 
Imports AND Exports or EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(Monthly average—000’s omitted) 
France (Frances) 

Imports Exports Balance 
NOUS oc Sew oe heh eatin te dese sn baked E E 701,778 578,351 | — 128,427 
TOIG EE Aa Sines ne Sec sido eae Pena en 1,720,035 517,883 | — 1,202,152 
VOUT ie eve ha ote ia eat baw ew ee eh eee pats 2,296,171 501,058 | — 1,795,118 
OI Be eit E twa eae Wal ed EM Reco ew cere sane Shae 1,858,865 893,561 | — 1,465,304 
1919; sis sails he dae epee als bod aia Clee ae ea ee Nees 2,983,272 989,967 | — 1,993,305 
VDD owes iss iste ss Theses tra E back EEEa VE elev Rta ee BRON OT 4,158,741 | 2,241,245 | — 1,917,496 
LOR aos. oct orotic arate eanduarec tte E N E E ata gre 1,896,268 1,647,709 | — 248,559 
TOR nreno en ei eee ee 2,022,922 | 1,781,579 | — 241,343 
QOS e.g sca aa nue coe ad Wid dend gh, oe Ad LEO Hdd OS eee 2,738,296 | .2,572,236 | — 166,060 
FORE ei ois oa eh See Haken k BNE cee Meee NANA ONEAN 3,327,334 | 3,455,697 | + 128,363 
NOOB E EEEE AER E ANA EA A E ‘| 3,674,614 8,812,911 | + 138,297 
ORG. oiro e Savy a a ae aama ov ROS A Na 4,959,560 4,961,221 | + 1,661 
1927 (seven months). ..............0.0220e.ceeeeeees| 4,455,199 | 4,493,057 | + 37,852 

Germany (Marks) 

Imports Exports Balance 
MOIS E bo I EEN A AEN 897,474 841,436 | — 56,038 
OID E E AE A Rae EEE 2,698,000 838,083 | — 1,859,917 
1990 sive ea ee ot Soe ees Lae ey eines ae ent 8,256,417 5,785,100 | — 2,471,317 
JORI oes bc he Modes so BON Loeb a eee ORAE ees 9,815,968 | 8,299,718 | — 1,516,250 
NGS E eine E A iss ase tie Sse a We eee ate Sk gee BO Ae 516,700 880,883 | — 185,867 
OSB oie o8 Solan E E pial aaa e ear hate Suber e edeits eels z 512,477 508,527 | — 3,950 
TO as Lid cet E a slate NO OS MAT EE EETAS ATEA, 756,901 545,970 | — 210,930 
TO enana E a a EOE OVEA WEN SAE APEERE a ANNEES, SAE 1,030,171 733,190 | — 296,981 
E i ccd eps A E a E praeina to 833,527 817,757 | — 15,770 
1927 (seven months). .... 2.02... 0c ce eee ee ee ee eee 1,144,951 803,054 | — 341,897 

Italy (Lire) . 

Imports Exports Balance 
TIl 2 tas o568 Looks Satin a aA a a Measles 303,803 209,303 | — 94,500 
RONG 5 cnc cciie Ss E E O A E E E are sree 699,190 257,857 | — 441,783 
MOT ao eee chet aceite E E A Srnec N E 1,165,857 275,709 | — 890,142 
VOLS PERO EES E EEE Hoe cea wind gS Aa shine Sate es 1,336,556 278,726 | — 1,057,830 
DOU EEE re Bieta dia igo eh peed a saees bo ears Renee o 1,385,278 505,479 | — 879,799 
LOGO A ada: Chine ater saa Sait Oe an ere aes Wes 2,235,135 981,177 | — 1,253,958 
MO AA A E E a denial lected v sae ATE ce Deets Bis 1,410,495 689,881 | — 720,617 
OSes eee boa nie aa Eae ee TEES ia Ver E bletea hen 1,313,731 775,198 | — 538,533 
MOSS EEEO E E E oe aga EE E ea ewes 1,432,431 924,418 | — 508,008 
OO M state casa a A bebe bin « A EE 1,614,972 | 1,197,574 | — 417,398 
LOB Die EEE Os i ci E seis E E E aie Seite oaks 2,183,373 1,522,855 | — 660,518 
NO BG 5o os Fa ase EE olen eae ad, aE Oe ae ee ae. Os 2,155,945 1,555,883 | — 600,062 


1927 (seven months)... 2... 02... cece ee cee eee eee 1,916,076 | 1,305,182 | — 610,894 





i 
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Imporrs AND Exports or EUROPEAN Countries 
(Monthly average—000’s omitted) 









































Poland (Zloty) 

Imports Exports Balance 
DOLD rite Sih a potent a cherie kde ee hess a idee eee a AA AA Hate Aaa | |b tetta hails 
TOG EAE EE Wath baw te din.e E Masia aS waeleaalllwemedadaies || Rase ages u|l weer em entns 
OUT. AEE E E E S Sig BO TE E ae tS Slee 8A || Cavett ease, “aoe EA | ak ee gare ioe a 
NOUS E t.oscltiateue's o plata E w Seebaieals ge SUG givlasce wie Phelan autiets 
ALn vis ccna t er eaie os ene Fa He eee aR apie a eles VES ae Sof eee ieee Payee ag gate ETTET 
TORO he inte a o A Ae Wand | ae ¢ Banter hinwe aa aaea Ay were ate eae ap eaaa E 
VOGT E EE EE E hues. doo ne dese COE Vetere Be Raaee ep bateuaae | oaetaGers EE 
1980 AE RE Ga TE PEE EEEE EA EA AA 70,419 54,596 | — 15,823 
DOCS POENE ou Breer et aoecesetey Save trees dani eae as 92,956 99,630 | + 7,674 
PEE Sead Se hee be Ee Rows 858s ee orale eee 123,184 105,488 | — 17,696 
pO a ea ee a 138,713 116,375 | — 22,338 
VOR G oot A EESE automa: elereng ees Me lank eM oe susie ee 128,896 187,740 | + 58,844 
1927 (seven months) ....... 0.0... cece cece te ee eee 235,493 202.718 | — 32,780 

Russia (Roubles) 

Imports Exports Balance 
LOIS ew thee ele nee Pee ea Re Ker ae EEE 114,503 126,678 | + 12,175 
AOTC EAR see de E Roe E AE E 229,167 47,917 | — 181,250 
MOLT ANE E E EEE AS N A E EEE 163,817 88,667 | — 125,150 
IIE er EE E AREE 21,772 6,223 | — 15,549 
DOLD OE E A E ES 6,884 4| — 6,850 
DOLD EEE E E E T 3,100 90 | — 3,010 
a EE PE E E T O evevene 17,700 1,683 | — 16,017 
TORR; inoac ania ese REI e RRETA Mie Bien wt. AAE a TA 22,543 6,802 | — 15,741 
LOR Bie 8s ice E E Dios E iy: fat E E 12,062 17,152 | + 5,090 
LOOM ETEEN ETE O bo ateis, T ied Sa denivid den Sait ale leis 18,153 25,225 | + 17,072 
JOD nadine eer oh a de ens OEE Ses 60,542 46,099 | — 14,443 
WORD i ai os arya aia she ois Gare ele Reso So a Die oie’ EEA EE E 50,941 52,736 | + 1,795 
1097 (six MONIS 6. aaaea aa wie 4p aa oe eT eeoa a aada enG 

United Kingdom (£) . 

Imports Exports Balance 
OLB EA IE E E E A ayat er a's, 54,931 43,771 | — 11,160 
DEAE PE EEE ETE 70,912 42,190 | — 28,722 
DOD AEA acs eddie tees wredae were ens o Wa we ehera cer scathy ET 82,874 43,923 | — 38,951 
DDB ig cat sie tis ee ye. etna Gakl id Panto ace hy Vasari te a E erage 107,100 41,785 | — 65,315 
LO Gis arnee a D he aE E A Siete Sree i dav 121,784 66,553 | — 55,231 
DODO a cts clark a E eos, ara avec ae a a S eae deere 142,491 111,206 | — 31,285 
DODD E E EA E E T TE eda ee 81,548 58,617 | — 22,931 
988 E EOE, EE o E E E E AAEE EEE 74,950 59,959 | — 14,991 
ODS a ah crys or ara bia skye date aa, Sib haste ws, 5:8. rate E TTE 81,474 -68,938 | — 17,536 
LORS AEN N EARE E EE A ca towne Lees 94,789 66,747 | — 28,040 
DDR PEE ESE E E S S EE NS 97,223 64,448 | — 32,775 
1996 dé E E E E EE 93,105 54,324 | — 38,781 
1927 (eight months) .......... 0. cece eee eee eee eens 89,527 57,296 | — 32,231 
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Another fact to be remembered in 
analyzing the figures is that through 
1920 their size in all countries is due 
to the persistence of inflation. Even 
after 1920 inflation was resumed by 
many of them. As a result the mone- 
tary expression of the volume of im- 
ports and exports rose and does not 
reflect accurately the changes in physi- 
cal quantities. For this reason the 
adverse trade balances in some cases 
give the impression of being larger 
than they really are. 

Yet, after all allowances are made, 
one is very strongly impressed with 
several facts. Russia, France and 
Poland are the only countries in the 
table showing any favorable balances 
and none of them shows ‘any large 
excess of exports. 

Russian trade is still very small and 
as yet the export balances are neither 
large nor reliable. Poland’s large bal- 
ance in 1926 was due in part to the 
British coal strike that stimulated 
the export of Polish coal. Beginning 
with April, 1927, the export balance 
disappeared and has been replaced 
with a heavy import balance amounting 
to 229,456,000 zloty in the first seven 
months of 1927 or an average of 
82,780,000 per month. There has 
been a French export balance for three 
years past, but this has occurred during 
inflation which stimulates exports and 
discourages imports. During 1927 to 
date French exports have been declin- 
ing and imports gaining although there 
is still an export balance. 


Mosr Countrizs Snow 
UNFAVORABLE BALANCES 


These three countries show but 
slightly favorable balances and none 
of them are very reliable. All of the 
others show unfavorable balances for 
every year given. Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and the United King- 


dom. have each year had more imports 
than exports. Nor is there any sign 
of a reversal. Imports do not show 
any clearly marked tendency to decline 
except from the inflated levels of 1919 
and 1920, Exports ‘show no general 
gain except that which may also be 
largely explained as an effect of infla- 
tion. Import balanees are not de- 
clining, but tend to increase, and 
where a reduction appears it is often 
to be explained not so much by a 
growth in exports as by a decline in 
imports,—a change which does not 
demonstrate an increase in productive 
capacity and an ability to meet foreign 
obligations. This last tendency is 
clearly shown in the German figures 
for 1926, when the import balance 
shrank to 15,770,000 marks per month, 
due largely to a decline of nearly 
200,000,000 marks per month in im- 
ports while exports gained only about 
84,000,000 marks per month., This 
situation has been greatly altered in 
1927. Exports remain about the same 
while imports have very greatly in- 
creased. 

We are then faced with this curious 
situation. With the exception noted 
the countries listed (and they are 
probably the most important ones 
that could be chosen for a general 
study) show import balances. Many 
of the governments are meeting quite 
large amounts each year as charges 
on their foreign debts. Also many 
other borrowers, e.g., municipalities 
and corporations, are paying interest 
on debts held abroad. Yet the foreign 
exchange with which they must make 
their remittances clearly does not 
come from an excess of exported 
merchandise. It must come either 
from invisible items or because bor- 
rowing abroad is being continued on a 
scale sufficiently great to furnish the 
necessary exchange. 
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TRADE BALANCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND EUROPE 


An interesting contrast to the trade 
balances of Europe is found in that 
of the United States. Whereas they 
show an excess of imports, the United 
States has had an excess of exports for 
many years. The accompanying chart 
prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestice Commerce shows this 
viyidly. 


Italians in America, interest on Ameri- 
can and other securities belonging to 
Europeans. These and a large number 
of other items are large and of in- 
creasing importance. A compilation 
of all such items together with the 
movements of merchandise and pre- 
cious metals arranged in debit and 
credit columns is known as the inter- 


‘national balance sheetof a country. 


By examining it the student may as- 


Yearty Mercuanpise Exports anp Imports (1910-1926) 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Merchandise 


Imports 


1910 I9 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 $ 


Our balance of exports increased 
very greatly in the war period, but 
in tħe last few years has returned to 
about the pre-war size. 

The next step is to examine the 
“invisible” items. 

Invisible items for Europe are such 
things as the earnings of European 
vessels in carrying freight for the people 
of other countries, the expenditures 
of tourists traveling in Europe, the 
earnings of Europeans abroad, e.g., 








certain at a glance whether a given 
country thought of as an economic 
unit is gaining or losing. If the ag- 
gregate of export or credit movements 
is less than the aggregate of import or 
debit movements, the country in ques- 
tion is gaining and is lending abroad. 
If the reverse is true the country is 
borrowing abroad. This borrowing 
and lending abroad are not be thought 
of as in themselves either bad or good. 
They may be either or neither but 
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should, if possible, be noted. as a basis 
for a judgment. 

In presenting international. balance 
sheets we may start with that of the 
United States. The chart of our bal- 
ance of trade as just given shows an 
excess of exports. 
offset or more than offset by invisible 
payments then it would appear that 
the United States is, on the whole, 
receiving payments rather than the 
reverse—that our foreign debtors are 
paying interest on their loans and 
perhaps even repaying principal sums. 
But if the net amount of invisible items 
is an addition to our exports, thus 
increasing our credits abroad, we may 
then conclude that the United States 
taken as an economic whole is not 
being paid. Those who have followed 
such matters at all know that this is 
the case—that America is not receiving 
payments, but is each year lending 
new and large amounts. 


If this excess is 


-Untrep STATES INCREASES Its 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Each year the value of the exports 
from the United States has exceeded 
the value of the imports, the difference 
being recorded as net exports. Usually 
the net movement of money has been 
inward, although in 1925 it was out- 
ward. There are many invisible items, 
but the net movement each year.is 
debit. Although each year large and 
growing amounts are due us as interest 
on foreign investments, this has been 
more than balanced by remittances 
of immigrants, charitable gifts and- the 
expenditures of American tourists 
abroad. All of these current trans- 
actions combined show an excess of 
$130,000,000 of credits in 1922, but 
in that same year the net capital ac- 
count showed that we loaned $638,000,- 
000 abroad. This still leaves $508,- 


Untrep States—Barance or Payments, 1922-1926 
(000,000’s omitted) 








Credits 


Exports of merchandise (net)...............4 
Exports of gold, silver and currency (net)....... 
Invisible exports (net).............0 0. ce ee ee ee 
Capital items................. ESEE 























Debits, 
Imports of merchandise (net). . 


Imports of gold, silver and currency (net) .. ieee a 


Invisible imports (net). . 


Capital items... 2.2... 0. ee ee ee eee ee eee 























Excess of credits (+) or debits (—) on current 


transactions. so is ee civics eee ee Had esr we 
Ditto on capital transactions. ...........02.60. 
Ditto on all transactions............-.-000000- 
Net change in foreigners’ bank deposits, etc........ 
Balance representing errors and omissions...... 





000,000 unaccounted for, an item 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

S $734 $389 $970 $666 | $426 
aal aae i as the, METAS -106 | .... 
mal ce 325| 526| 387] 578 | 835 
...| $1,059 $915 | $1,357 | $1,350 |$1,261 
| see] $246 | sere |... | $116 
358 370 388 | $343 | 297 

A 963 417 909 | 1010 | 1,357 
...| $1,567 | $1,033 | $1,569 | $1,358 {$1,770 
...| + 180 | — 227 | + 310 | + 429 |+ 13 
...| — 638 | + 109 | — 522 | — 432 |—522 
...| — 508 | — 118 | — 212 | — 3 |—509 
+375 |+ 3ļ]+216|— 61 |+359 

...| — 133 | — 16 | + 4] — 64 |—150 
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presumably to be explained by 
changes in the bank deposits and 
book accounts by foreigners in the 
United States and by errors in the 
estimates. 

This brief statement shows that 
estimates of the balance of payments 
cannot be very exact. Yet after all 
allowances for error there is no reason 
to doubt that the people of the United 
States each year are adding materially 
to their foreign investments. The 
figures as they stand show material 
additions every year. Foreign gov- 


e 
credits. Since the debts due to our 
government are gradually being re- 
duced, the amount of private loans 
abroad is evidently growing by more 
than the net gain of combined public 
and private credits. 

It is clear that America is not re- 
ceiving payments but is increasing 
its loans. Part of these investments 
are in Latin-America, Canada and 
Asia, but an important part are in 
Europe as is evidenced by the accom- 
panying tables compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


ESTIMATED PRIVATE American Investments ABROAD 














. (000,000’s omitted) 
ia oo. Endof | Endof | Endof | End of 
Regions 1923 1924 1925 1926 

Burope ssc sieeve nese toi Moatie tis Es k Ane $1,300 $1,900 $2,500 $3,010 
Latin Amera reee raden cee ce cee eee ces 8,760 4,040 4,210 4,500 
Canada and Newfoundland ...............00 0.005 2,450 2,600 2,825 2,801 
Asia, Australia, Africa and rest of world ......... 595 690 870 904 
Potable ts e oaee oe ia EE a E E E tees $8,105 $9,230 $10,405 $11,215 








Toray Forsran Security Issues PUBLICLY OFFERED IN THE UNITED STATES 














Period Nominal Capital Refunding Not Nominal Value 
1923 . $495,662,100 $82,000,000 $413,662,100 
E secs etdnte ned edt eda oa 1,209,800,000 331,800,000 | 878,000,000 
DEN DE EN E E 1,274,967,000 243,760,000 1,031,207,000 
1926 1,318,554,850 183,895,200 | 1,134,659,650 





ernments are paying to the American 
government the amounts called for by 
the debt settlements and other foreign 
debtors are remitting what they owe. 
But each year new investments abroad 
are more than equal to these items com- 
bined with all others, both visible 
and invisible. Taking all transactions 
together the government and people of 
the United States, though creditors, 
are not taking payments from abroad. 
Instead they are adding to their foreign 





Of course, it is possible that the 
countries of Europe are at least paying 
each year all of the interest they owe, 
or perhaps are even reducing the 
principal amounts, and that the result 
is concealed by the large volume of 
triangular transaction involving Asia, 
Africa, Latin-America and other parts 
of the world along with Europe and 
the United States. Light will be 
thrown on this by the balance sheets 
of the countries of Europe. 
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First to be noticed is that of Great 
Britain. The form in which it is 
given is that presented by the British 
Board of Trade as rearranged by 
Professor A. C. Pigou in a pamphlet 
by him entitled, “The Economic 
Position of Great Britain.” 
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000 for 1913 and £465,000,000 for 
1926, an increase of more than 30 per 
cent. The difference between these 
two sets of figures is designated as 
“Balance.” It was £181,000,000 in 
1913 and £252,000,000 in 1920. Then 
it declined year by year, being re- 


BALANCE or Income AND EXPENDITURES (OTHER THAN LENDING AND REPAYMENT OF 
CAPITAL) BETWEEN THR UNITED KINGDOM AND ALUL OTHER COUNTRIES 



















































































(In million £) 
PAEK wah 

1913 1920 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 

Excess of imports of merchandise and 
pulion, ae 158 343 171 | . 208 | 324 | 384 477 

Excess of government payments overseas] ..... rae ere hee 25 ll 

Total rena kaeet 158 343 171 203 349 395 477 
Net national shipping income........... 94 840 110 115 | 140] 124 | 120 
Net income from overseas investment....| 210 200 175 150 | 220 | 250 | 270 

Receipts of short interest, commissions and 
other services... 0.0.2.0... 0cce eee eee 35 55 40 40 75 75 75 
Total ennsseir teene eaen 339 595 325 305 435 449 465 
Balance ss. ccd Sivek ia ea Fs see de. ioe s +181 | +252 | +154 | +102 | +86 | +44 | —12 


These estimates have been very 
sharply criticised as giving too gloomy 
a picture of the British situation. 
They are presented here because (1) 
they are, official figures and (2) the 
estimates of the critics agree at least 
to the extent of showing a decline in 
the amount of British income available 
for overseas investment. 


Excess or BRITISH IMPORTS 


Notice first the growing excess of 
imports of merchandise and bullion. 
This excess was £158,000,000 in 1913, 
but by 1926 had become £477,000,- 
000, or over three times as large. 
Some gain is to be attributed to a 
higher price level, but wholesale prices 
in 1926 were only 148 (1913=100). 
The other items in the table (except 
“Government payments overseas”) 
are the net amounts earned in various 
invisible ways. They total £339,000,- 





placed in 1926 by a deficit of £12,- 
000,000. This balance is the amount 
by which the aggregate receipts of 
the country from the outside world 
exceeds the aggregate payment and 
is therefore the sum available each 
year for foreign investments. 

Great Britain has been for yeats a 
creditor country, the size of the foreign 
investments of the British usually 
being placed at £4,000,000,000 in 1913. 
According to the figures just given 
there was an addition during each of 
the years, but the amount has been 
dwindling. In 1926 there was nothing 
available for this purpose. Foreign 
securities were sold in the London 
market, but the balance of payments 
just given shows as a net result for the 
year that the British must have bor- 
rowed at least £12,000,000 abroad. 
This does not appear in the form of 
publicly offered security issues, but 
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is probably an addition to bank bal- 
ances and other forms of open ac- 
counts. 

It should be repeated that these 
estimates have been sharply criticised 
and may perhaps be quite inaccurate. 
Yet there is no disposition to deny the 
general trend they show. In preceding 
parts of this study attention has been 
drawn to the industrial and financial 
strain under which the country is 
operating. Great Britain has been 
paying her way. The deficit of 1926 
Gf it actually existed) occurred during 
the year of the great coal strike, when 
payments ran against her to an un- 
precedented amount. But the average 
monthly excess of imports during the 
first six months of 1927 was already as 
great as in 1926. 3 

In the British balance of payments 
there appears, of course, the sums 
transmitted each year to the Treasury 
of the United States, which amounted 
in 1926 'to over $160,000,000. If this 
remittance had not been necessary 
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e 
the national balance would have shown 
a gain of $100,000,000, or about 
£20,000,000, instead of the recorded 
deficit of £12,000,000. 

Among the countries of Europe 
Great Britain is usually ranked as the 
financial leader. The estimates just 
given show that she is not literally 
going behind (unless perhaps in 1926) 
but has each year a smaller amount 
available for overseas investments. 
This weakens London as an investment 
center, and: if the movement should 
continue England would be compelled 
to reduce her foreign investments. 
This happened, however, only during 
the great war and may never occur 
again.. 

Estimates of the balance of pay- 
ments are not so fully worked out for 
the countries on the Continent. The 
first we shall give are for France and 
are taken from the statement sub- 
mitted to the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion of the United States by M. 
Berenger. 


BALANCE OF InreERNATIONAL PAYMENTS FOR France 
i 
(Years 1913-1922-1923-1924) 


(Million francs) 





Credits 





Current Items (Visible) 


e o 


Current Items (Invisible) 


5. Freight payment net............ 0.0.2.2 eee 
6. Marine insurance. ............0.00 cece eee 
7. Freight for goods in transit............. ‘eee 
0. Interest on French investments abroad................005 


Capital Items 


8. Tourists’ expenditures...................4- 
14. Government borrowings abroad... 2.0... 0.0... cece eee ees 
15. Other borrowings abroad............-.-... 
17. Payments by Germany................-... 











. Exports of merchandise net................ 
. Exports precious metals net................ 
. Exports of French colonies to foreign countries............ 


























1913 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
Senda doesent & EEE E LCoS eect 974 
Bibl! tha ee ails ERES fs 17 125 
173 969 é sees 
PEER 344 | 1,434 | 1,733 2,100 
si Stn tana what nto is 30 85 115 140 
atte alae biotin 25 85 91 100 
2,300 | 1,500 | 2,020 2,375 
AE T 450 | 1,800 | 2,600 3,200 
ae 23 5 431 
anig toy 2,111 10 1,081 
Die and eios 1,174 582 1,600 
8,322 | 9,181 | 7,173 | 12,126 
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BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 






























































(Years 1913-1922-1923-1924) 
(Million francs) 
Debits 1913 1922 1928 1924 
Current Items (Visible) 

1. Imports of merchandise net.......... 0.00 cee ce cece ee eee 1,610 | 2,808 | 2,622 

2. Imports of previous metals (net)...............-00200 00 543 4854 vases | ete 

3. Surplus of France’s commerce with her colonies (net)...... 116 884 922 | 1,019 

X Current Items (Invisible) 

9. Foreign workers’ remittances (net).............0 0002 ee cee 80 675 884 | 1,170 
11. Interest on foreign investments in France................. 400 | 2,000 | 2,000 | 2,000 
16. Interest paid on loans (of 1922~1923-1924)............... nipa 15 200 200 

Current and Capital Item 
13. Interest and principal payments on debts to foreign countries) ..... | 2490 | 1,651 | 2,498 
Capital Item 
12, Foreign loans issued in France and foreign subscriptions to 
new foreign isSUCS.. 1... ce cee ete tee cece e eect erns f arree 231 913 | 1,074 
Total debits oes sack sa koadees Meese ges dee 2,699 | 9,151 | 9,192 | 7,961 
Excess of credits... .. 0.0... cee cece ee cee eee tener teeccenee| 623 30} ..... | 4,165 
Excess of debits........ 0... ccc ee cece cece eee tent a E A sossa | aeeee | 2,019 


ESTIMATED CONDITION or THE Frence BALANCE For THE YEAR 1926 
(In millions of paper frances) 


; | Debit | Credit 
A Accounts | Accounts 


A. Commercial Factors 


© Trade balance sieni i a E E E E E Gets a E NEA E, araa oaks 
. Trade in precious metals. sss erorri docce eee cee ce eee eee e ienero] oase 50 
. Trade exchanges between France and the French colonies (Indo-China 

erdlüded) ann eae a aaa 1,000 
. Balance of trade exchange between the whole of the French colonies (Indo- 

China excluded) and foreign countries. . E S eel its CHa Metall, ASR Sep) ETES 
. Profits from freightage...........0. 0. ee eee eee Fae fore Be TE ay Sees EP 1,400 
. Receipts from Marine insurance. ........ ases cece ee eee cee e ee ef crac 115 
. Profits from carriage of goods in transit through France...............)0 ceee 90 
. Monies accruing from foreign tourists... l.. .. s.u. 000.0 c cece eee eee meres 1,600 
. Monies sent home by foreign workmen............. ew tua Caw ee ada 1,170 | ..... 





ee oo wR 


WOAIA aA 


B. Financial Factors 


10. Interest due to France... 02.0... cece cece ee eee cence eee ee ef vesae 2,400 
11. Interest due to foreign countries... 2.20... cee eee ee ce ee eee ee 2,000 | ..... 
12. Foreign serip issued in the French market and sundry investments abroad 500 |... 
13. State payments to foreign countries as reimbursement or interest........ 2,280 j ..... 
14. Monies borrowed from foreign countries by the French State........... 
15. Monies borrowed from foreign countries by private concerns........... pN 
16. Interest paid yearly on the above borrowing dating from after the war... . 200, 








Total. nerone deen td ayaa oc as one lesa ad NEE E see EAR Bade 7,150 5,655 


| Delicit aos S26 Sak ded acne aoa tak cee een Sea ae at 1,495 
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These statements show that in 1922, 
1923 and 1924 French government 
and other borrowings abroad amounted 
to considerable sums. For the year 
1926 M. Berenger estimated a shortage 
of 1,495,000,000 francs that would 
presumably have to be made up by 
borrowing. How much the deficit 
proved to be is not clear, but there was 
some borrowing abroad even though 
the markets of the United States were 
not available. France, on interna- 
tional account, has clearly been going 
behind. 

Next is Germany. For the years 
1924 and 1925 the following is presented 
by the German government: 


a balance for 1926 and early 1927, the 
estimates already given of borrowing 
abroad show that Germany is still 
adding to the amount of her foreign 
indebtedness. Although payments are 
being punctually made by the Reich 
under the Dawes plan, the country as 
a whole is running behind. In 1926 
the new foreign loans amounted to 
1,690,100,000 marks. During the 
early part of 1927 the volume of these 
new loans was slight, largely because 
of money market conditions. But 
on June 3, 1927, a new policy was 
announced by the Finance Ministry 
and negotiations for further borrowing 
have been started. 


GERMANY’S BALANCE or PayMENTS—1924 anp 1925 
(In millions of reichsmarks) 


Merchandise. .......... 0.0. ce cece ee cece eens 
Bullion, specie and currency notes............. 
Capita] items eneee eiin tainen eee 
Interest and dividends. ........... 00000-00005 


Other Items. . 


Debit 




















Credit Balance 
Wa taba EE 16,050 | 21,540 | — 5,490 
sd Svea e SE RE 70 900 | — 830 
NE EE TA 7,190 ery +-7,190 
E AEEA 400 550 | — 150 
1,345 2,065 | — 720 

Ee eee et Sear 25,055 | 25,055 











For the years given the figures have 
been combined. Imports of merchan- 
dise exceeded the exports by the large 
amount of 5,490,000,000 marks, a 
difference for which payment had, of 
course, to be made. Similarly there 
was an excess of money imports, 
totalling 830,000,000 marks. For the 
two years the country was liable for a 
net payment of 150,000,000 marks as 
interest and dividends, and “Other 
items” of an invisible sort also ran 
against Germany to the amount of 
720,000,000 marks. These adverse 
items total 7,190,000,000 marks, the 
amount that the Germans borrowed 
abroad during the two years. In- 
eluded in this is, of course, the Dawes 
loan. While we do not have before us 


Next is Italy, whose estimates un- 
fortunately take us only through 1924. 
The combined accounts for 1923 and 
1924 are given in the following table. 

This statement is the one prepared 
on the occasion of the Italian debt 
settlement negotiations with the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Itshows 
Italy lending abroad to the net amount 
of 910,000,000 lire during the two years 
and indicates that an adverse balance 
of trade amounting to 10,379,000,000 
lire was more than offset by ‘“‘Other 
items,” which totalled 11,307,000,000 
lire. Of course, these figures are 
given in depreciated lire and in judging 
of the aggregate this should be re- 
membered. 

A balance sheet for later years can- 
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Trary’s BALANCE or PAYMENTS—1923 AND 1924 
(In millions of lire) 























Credit | Debit | Balance 
Merchandise... 0.0.5... cc cece ce aana aa eea ETa aS 25,998 | 36,377 | — 10,379 
Bullion and specie... 2.0.00. 0000 cc cece cece ce eee cece neces 6 50 | — 44 
Capital items... 2... cc cc ce eee cece cece scence veueurs 1,010 1,920 | — 910 
Interest, dividends and profits.............. 0000002 cece eee ees 856 630 | — 274 
Other thems’: oe: .icivse ess os cow dake he Veo osteo ae ate epee 18,230 1,928 | -++ 11,307 

40,600 | 40,900 | — 800 





not be presented but the known facts 
regarding Italian loans abroad suggest 
that the general balance is now adverse 
to Italy. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES CONTINUE 
to Borrow 


Estimates of the kind we have been 
giving are not yet numerous and those 
presented for most countries are quite 
fragmentary. The invisible items are 
hard to estimate and consequently 
give considerable opportunity for error. 
Yet enough has been shown to warrant 
the general conclusion that the leading 
countries, with only one important 
exception, are adding to their external 
indebtedness. They are borrowing 
rather than lending. Although the 
German government has regularly 
met its reparation obligations and its 
other liabilities, and though there has 
been no default on the obligations of 
German states, communes, municipal- 
ities and private corporations, the 
country as a whole is meeting ‘its 
obligations. as a whole by borrowing. 
Germany is not reducing its indebted- 
ness to the outside world but is in- 
creasing it. 

Similarly European countries as a 
group are borrowing. Interest pay- 
ments are being met in individual 
cases. But, in the aggregate, indebted- 
ness is being increased not lessened, 
so nearly as available figures permit 


conclusions. An older part of the 
world usually thought of as having 
attained economic maturity is not 
lending but is borrowing. 

This brings us again to the two 
questions mentioned above. Have 
these debts already become unduly 
large, or are they in danger of becoming 
so? Has the aggregate burden of 
foreign indebtedness grown so large as 
to be insupportable? As yet only.one 
important country seems to be actually 
meeting its external obligations and 
that one—England—is doing so only 
with great difficulty. 

The second of the questions is a 
modification of the first. Even though 
the burdens assumed are not too large 
and, if adequate time were allowed for 
adjustments, have they been acquired 
so rapidly that the strain of payment 
will prove too heavy? For example, 
a farmer might gradually add to his 
debt through a period of say twenty- 
five years, developing his farm until 
its productivity has become adequate 
to meet the charges on a mortgage of 
$50,000. But if he borrowed all of: 
this amount within five years: the 
burden might well prove excessive 
because so suddenly assumed. If then 
he met his annual payments by bor- 
rowing still more the aggregate amount 
thus compounded might become alto- 
gether too heavy. 

The first of these questions cannot 


~ 
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be answered except in one case—that 
of German reparation payments, and 
some differences of opinion appear 
even there. A little later we shall 
present our reasons for believing that 
these payments cannot be met. But 
waiving this issue for the moment it 
may be said that no judgment can 
be made regarding the other payments. 
The issue may be stated. Can these 
older countries whose resources have 
been more fully developed than 
those of the new world meet the 
new burdens imposed by their shift 
from a creditor to a debtor status? 
They were formerly able to add each 


_ year to their own investments abroad. 


~ houses in Berlin. 


Aside from reparations, are their debts 
now too large for them to pay the 
annual service charges? Their popu- 
lations are growing in numbers and 
living standards are not high. On the 
other hand, general economic recovery 
may mean an enormous expansion in 
productivity and consequently in ca- 
pacity to pay. If in addition new 
discoveries and inventions should oc- 
cur, comparable perhaps to those of the 
industrial revolution, the burdens may 
prove to be extremely light. 


How Is Evrorz Usine Her 
Borrowep Funps? 


Then too, much depends on the use 
being made in Europe of the borrowed 
funds. Are they being employed pro- 
ductively? Are the proceeds of each 
loan being invested in such way as 
automatically to furnish the borrower 
with funds that will permit him to 
make his payments as they fall due? 
Or, pressing the point still farther, will 
these investments even though produc- 
tive in a domestic sense, furnish the 
foreign exchange needed for making 
external payments? An illustration 
of this problem is a recent foreign loan 
for the construction of apartment 
Even though these 
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houses are well filled with prosperous 
tenants there is nothing about their 
successful operation that will in a 
direct way add to the supply of foreign 
exchange on the Berlin market. If 
the service on such a loan is to be 
met the needed exchange must come 
from some other source—from some 
activity that results in an increased 
export trade. 

Without attempting to see far into 
the future it is possible, on the one 
hand, to remind ourselves that the 
productivity capacity of 450,000,000 
people in a vast area of large resources 
is enormous. As time passes the 
debts we are discussing may prove to 
be a very light burden. On the other 
hand, the difficulties of the immediate 
future should be listed. 

In fact they have been the main 
theme of this study. The growing 
numbers of people will require more 
and more food, clothing and shelter. 
Except as new methods in agriculture, 
manufacturing, commerce and trans- 
portation give assistance these supplies 
must be secured with increasing effort. 
The law of diminishing returns is 
operating in many if not most lines and 
unless offset by an “improvement in 
the arts” is a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

To this must be added as temporary 
influences such facts as the existence 
of trade barriers, heavy tax burdens, 
complicated internal finances, budgets 
barely balanced or in some cases not 
really balanced at all, the fall in prices 
which is increasing the burdens of all 
debtors, the competition which in- 
dustrialized European countries are 
meeting in all parts of the world. 

One other point should be stressed. 
The fall of the price level explained in 
an earlier chapter is the fall of internal 
prices, and for many countries is ex- 
pressed in paper currency rather than 
in gold. This places a strain on in- 
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ternal economic life which we have 
already pointed out for different coun- 
tries. But the external debts are 
largely in terms of gold. A rise in 
gold prices would consequently aid 
the debtors at the expense of the 
creditors. But a fall in gold prices 
would add to the burdens of the debtors 
compelling them to deliver a larger 
amount of goods and services in settle- 
ment. 

Future price movements cannot be 
foreseen,’ but most students of the 
subject believe that prices are more 
apt to fall than to rise or even to remain 
steady. If this proves to be the case 


the burden of European debtors will, of 
course, be increased. A great increase 
in productivity and in foreign trade 
might, however, offset this tendency. 

Two conclusions may be stated 
with assurance. First, most of the 
countries of Europe are continuing 
to borrow abroad and have not begun 
to meet the service charges on their 
debts. Second there is not yet clearly 
in sight any great increase in produc- 
tivity that warrants the belief that 
these charges can soon be assumed. 
This may come in time, but for the 
present the strain is growing, not 
diminishing. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SIGNS or STRAIN 


If there is any validity in the preced- 
ing analysis there must be in Europe 
evidence of economic strain. Con- 
gested populations, restricted trade, 
heavy taxation, inflation and deflation, 
growing international indebtedness— 
all these forms of pressure on economic 
life must have their effects. It should 
be possible:to indicate some of them. 

It may well be that conditions are 
not so serious as many pessimists have 
declared. Our recital has certainly 
shown that there is no ground for 
excessive optimism, but it has also 
shown some signs of growing stability 
and of economic gain. Currencies are 
no longer fluctuating without control. 
‘Many government budgets are balanced 
while others may be; inflation and 
repudiation have wiped out some 
debts and inflation without repudiation 
has lightened others. Reparation and 
other international debts have under- 
gone considerable adjustment. Yet it 
would be a mistake to discuss matters 
with a mere listing of losses and gains. 


Many acute problems still remain and 
there are numerous signs of strain. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONTINUES 


First among these evidences is the 
persistence of unemployment. The 
figures for a number of the countries 
have already been given (p. 18), and it 
remains only to remind ourselves that 
we should not be misled by temporary 
improvement. A survey of the figures 
for several years past shows clearly that 
the numbers of unemployed fluctuate 
widely from year to year and from 
season to season. The fact that there 
has been a decline in the summer of 
1927 in England and in Germany is 
not a sufficient reason for satisfaction. 
There have been gains of this sort 
before. German conditions improved 
in the early part of 1924 only to be- 
come much worse in the winter of 
1925-26. Many fear that the gain 
by the middle of 1927 is only tem- 
porary, that it is based on a suddenly 
revised, but perhaps short-lived de- a 
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mand in the domestic market. At 
least, there are few, if any, signs of a 
growing foreign demand for German 
goods. 

Nor is the situation in England 
entirely encouraging. The immediate 
effects of the general strike and of the 
prolonged coal strike in 1926 have 
disappeared. Yet the fundamental 
difficulties in Britain which led to that 
strike have not been sclved, and the 
writer remembers no tme when the 
British themselves have been so dis- 
couraged over the gemeral outlook. 
Both in public and in private they 
express the greatest corcern over the 
future. In France unemployment ap- 
peared in the winter of 1926-27 and 
at about the same time in Italy. In 
the latter country it is st.ll very serious 
(September, 1927), althcugh in France 
there has been a marked improvement. 
The Scandinavian countries along 
with Poland, Holland, Belgium and 
others are facing. simir and acute 
problems. 

That the large amownt of unem- 
ployment has not causec. more serious 
difficulties is remarkable. In part this 
is a tribute to the courage and the 
self-control of the workers concerned, 
but in part it is to be explained by the 
various types of social assistance given 
to those out of work. Unemployment 
insurance, doles and other forms of 
relief have been of immense help in 
easing the strain. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the pressure 
of living is heavy and tke temptation 
to revolt is great. Critic: often suggest 
that many forms of relie?, such as the 
doles, are demoralizing. There is at 
least room for wonder whether such 
assistance has not been a very great 
aid and whether its withdrawal might 
not cause the most serious disturbances. 
There may or may not be many active 
advocates of violence in labor circles, 
but those who are there rould operate 


more effectively if the causes, or even 
the occasions for discontent should 
increase. 

This brief statement of the extent 
and of the significance of European 
unemployment does not agree with 
that of some observers who are more 
optimistic. They not only point out 
the present decline in the numbers of 
unemployed in many countries but 
also urge that in some countries, e.g., in 
Germany, the numbers out of work 
should be compared with the size of 
the pre-war army, which was supported 
by public funds, and that allowance 
should be made for the growth in 
population. It is also contended that 
in some countries (England is fre- 
quently used as an illustration) there 
are approximately as many people 
at work as in pre-war days. 

The significance of these comments 
should not be overlooked. At the 
same time each country is faced with 
the fact that there are large numbers 
of unemployed to be cared for in some 
way; that this must be done when 
public budgets are under heavy strain 
and when national incomes are under 
serious pressure; and that extensive 
unemployment may have a very bad 
psychological effect. 


Ristne Cost or Livine 


A second sign of strain appears in 
several countries in the rising cost of 
living. This is not revealed in the 
indices of some of them, but in others 
it is quite clear. The accompanying 
diagram taken from the June, 1927, 
report of the Agent General for Repara- 
tions Payments shows it for Germany. 
Since 1925 the movement of wholesale 
prices has been generally downward, a 
trend that is necessary if German goods 
are to be exported for reparation 
payments. At the same time one 
might perhaps expect that in some way 
economies would be forced on the 
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German public. At any rate the cost 
of living curve has been rising. 

In some countries where deflation is 
‘occurring retail prices are declining 
‘along with wholesale though at a 
different rate, usually later and more 
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COST oF LIVING 


Attention should, however, be drawh 
to the fact that it has declined much 
less than the index'of wholesale prices, 
and was 525 in June, 1927, as com- 
pared with 485 in June, 1926. For all 
towns in France over 10,000 the cost 
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slowly. This is true for example in 
England, France and Italy. In cer- 
tain other countries the cost of living, 
as shown by the index number of retail 


prices or of foodstuffs, is rising, though’ 


the rate of gain is by no means uniform. 
These indices are given for several 
countries in the accompanying table. 


of foodstuffs was 572 in May, 1927, 
compared with 523 in May, 1926. 
It should be noted also that the 
Confederation Generale du Travail is 
not satisfied with the official cost of 
living indices, and publishes one of its 
own showing a persistent rise. The 
writer has no opinion as to the respec- 




















Inpex NUMBERS or THE Cost or Livine : . 
Austria | Belgium zacho- Greece [Luxemburg] Poland |Roumania 
g1 slovakia 
TOF aat 76 109 705 1,032 452 63 2,400 
1924,........ 86 125 694 1,278 498 , 127 _ 2,660 
1925... cee 97 133 746 1,472 519 , 145 8,180 
1926.....056 103 174 723 1,808 686 177 3,340 
1927 (May)... 105 197 756 1,915 769 204 3,743 
(June)... 106 210 761 aa 781 205 8,714 








The French index for the cost of 
living in Paris is not included in this 
table, since it has shown a slight down- 
ward trend since November, 1926. 


tive merits of the various indices. 

Both unemployment and cost of 
living figures are, of course, affected 
by numerous other factors. Thus 
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every German loan ficated in the 
United States furnishes a new supply 
of foreign exchange whch makes it 
possible for importers to pay for 
purchases of raw materals which in 
turn permit the employnent of work- 
ers. This enlarged output may tend 
to keep down domestic prices, although 
very extensive loans abroad might 
start a heavy flow of fore-gn funds into 
Germany, stimulate speculation and 
raise prices. Conversely, a cessation 
of borrowing might checx production, 
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increase unemployment and possibly 
result in a rise in the cost of living. 


Less INCOME AVAILABLE FOR 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
A third evidence of strain is the 
smaller amount of income available 
for foreign investments. Instead of 


. the former flow of capital from Europe 


to other parts of the world there is a 
sharp reduction in the amount of new 
foreign securities offered on the Euro- 
pean markets. It has already been 
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: 
pointed out that many of the countries 
are borrowing rather than lending, 
that they are changing from the posi- 
tion of creditor to that of debtor. 
France has purchased but few foreign 
issues since 1914, and her tendency is 
still to borrow abroad rather than to 
lend. Many new issues are still offered 
in London, but the excess of income 
out of which the British can buy these 
issues has in recent years been steadily 
diminishing (see p. 90). Unless there is 
a reversal of this trend such purchases 
must diminish unless the British bor- 
row funds abroad with which to buy. 
New York is to an increasing extent 
taking the place of European financial 
markets as a source of capital supply 
(see p. 89 for the volume of foreign 
securities floated in New York). 


Pressure on tHe Mippie CLASSES 


Fourth may bé mentioned the pres- 
sure on particular groups. Reference 
has repeatedly been made to the 
difficulties experienced by the middle 
classes. This cannot well be proved 
by statistics, but has been abundantly 
and frequently demonstrated to all 
of us through countless examples of 
hardship. The causes that produced 
these troubles in Germany, Austria 
and elsewhere, of which so much has 
been heard, have, of course, been 
operating, and are still operating in 
every country where prices have been 
rising. 

One group of which special mention 
may be made is agriculture. In 
Europe, as in America, there has been a 
strain on the farming class evidenced 
by “green” agitations in many coun- 
tries. Perhaps the best way to illus- 
trate this strain is with two diagrams, 
both for French agriculture and both 
taken from “Agriculture and the 
Economic Crisis,” one of the docu- 
ments submitted to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference of May, 1927, The 
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first shows the index numbers of the 


receipts and expenditures of agricul- - 


ture. It is noticeable that since 1919 
expenditures have risen rapidly while 
receipts (so far as given) have lagged 
far behind. 

Another chart shows the index 
numbers of wholesale prices. The 
general index number is given and also 
those for industrial products, textiles, 
food articles, and food of animal 
origin. The last two are regularly 
below the first two. Agricultural prod- 
ucts have risen in price in France, but 
much less than have the prices of 
manufactured articles. 


Any one who wishes to look farther 


for evidence of the burdens borne by 
agriculture needs only to glance at 
current discussions in England, Ger- 
many and elsewhere. In nearly every 
country pressure on the farming popu- 
lation is so severe as to cause grave 
concern, 


Errorts ro Reuwve Economic 
STRAIN 


Fifth may be mentioned numerous 
steps taken in an attempt tò relieve 
economic strain. Many of the tariff 
barriers referred to earlier are of this 
sort, even though a large number of 
critics feel that they have on the 
whole failed of their purpose. . Recent 
additions to protective duties have 
been numerous and only a few illustra- 
tions will be given. 

In the summer of 1927 Germany 
raised its tariff rates, particularly with 
a view to aiding agriculture. The 
government has, however, by public 
announcement committed itself to a 
policy of reduced tariffs in accordance 
with the resolutions of the World 
Economic Conference. A new tariff 
law cannot be framed for perbaps 
another year, and it is not at all clear 
that German industrialists will give suf- 
ficient support to the government’s plan. 
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In the spring of 1927 a bill providing 
for very general and very large in- 


. creases in. tariff duties was introduced 


into the French Parliament, but action 
on it was delayed until fall. At the 
time of writing, these increases‘are a 
matter of acute controversy between 
the United States and France. 

Also in the ‘summer of 1927 the 
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Food Articles 
Food of Animal Origin 


French government took the impor- 
tant step of refusing to allow the 
importation of coal except under 
license. This was strongly opposed 
by the British, against whom it was 
said to be especially directed, but the 
reasons for the action are not obscure. 
The coal industry of Europe as well 


_as that of the United States is badly 
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demoralized. Notice the accompany- 
ing figures of coal production. They 
are given separately for several coun- 
tries and also for the world. A 
complete picture should really include 
the output of lignite which has grown 
greatly since the war, especially in 
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in the bituminous fields. This was 
followed by a decline. 

But the output of the European 
countries is for our immediate purpose 
moreimportant. Anexamination shows 
at once an increase year by year for 


every country though with certain 








Germany. important qualifications. For Belgium 
Wortp Coat PRODUCTION : 
(Monthly Average in Thousands of Metric Tons) 

Belgium | France |Germany| Poland Saar Parte eea Aa 
1913....... 1,903 3,338 15,843 so] Gisa 24,336 43,088 | ..... 
1916. 1,405 1,712 138;264 | esie | aedi 21,706 44,610 | ..... 
1917....... 1,243 2,313 18,979 | sosse | sossa 21,040 49,245 | a 
1918. 1,158 2,078 13,188 | ..... |... 19,283 51,272 | ..... 
1919....... 1,540 1,796 O57 26 ||| assai |), esata 19,455 41,878 82,294 
1920....... 1,866 2,024 10,946 534 784 19,434 49,764 93,029 
1921....... 1,813 2,351 11,354 632 798 13,822 38,283 76,600 
1922. ...... 1,767 2,595 10,964 1,849 937 21,133 36,057 82,746 
1928....... 1,910 3,140 5,193 3,008 766 23,450 49,706 95,771 
1924. 1,947 3,668 9,897 2,685 1,169 22,646 43,182 94,205 
1925....... 1,925 3,921 11,052 2,423 1,083 20,694 44,209 94,433 
1926....... 2,110 4,285 12,114 2,980 1,140 10,631 50,144 93,670 
1927, Jan 2,346 4,531 13,355 3,698 1,192 21,911 57,554 | 115,293 
February.} 2,251 4,358 12,743 3,411 1,211 21,425 53,302 | 109,124 
March...} 2,477 4,724 14,046 3,002 1,285 23,981 60,096 | 121,286 
April 2,280 4,302 11,794 2,599 1,042 20,541 37,925 91,195 
May. 2,234 4,289 12,297 2,731 | wo... 22,201 39,416 | ..... 
June 2,263 4,236 11,820 DTT J erasa 20,107 39,811 | ..... 
July... .. 2,239 4,276 12,635 | ..... | ....- 24,158 38,945 | ..... 
August...) essea | 2... | aneas 18,138 40,000 | ..... 





INCREASE IN WorLD Output oF CoAL 


Total world output of coal has 
shown a steady increase since 1921, 
in spite of the fact that there bas not 
been a corresponding growth in world 
markets for it. As already noted 
(p. 26) the coal industry has developed 
a capacity in excess of present needs 
and is suffering accordingly. 

A few of the trends in this table are 
particularly striking. Output in the 
United States is larger than in any 
other one country and was especially 
stimulated in 1926 and in the early 
months of 1927, just before the strike 


and France there is a steady growth 
throughout the period and both coun- 
tries are now producing considerably 
more than before the war. This 
seems to be true for France even after 
allowance is made for her enlarged 
post-war area. Recovery in the coal 
fields has been quite complete. 
Germany also shows a gain, not to 
the pre-war levels, since the loss of the 
Alsace-Lorraine area and of Polish 
Upper Silesia has been a serious factor. 
But if lignite is included, German 
combined coal and lignite output is 
greater even in the reduced area than 
in the larger pre-war territory. It is 
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to be noticed, however, that there was 

~ a sharp reduction in 1923—the year of 
the Ruhr invasion—and that 1924 was 
also reduced. In these years this 
German setback gave a distinct stimu- 
lus to the production of other countries, 
notably Poland and the United King- 
dom. 

Notice the figures for the United 
Kingdom. In general there has been 
a return towards pre-war levels, but 
with sharp reductions in 1921 and 
again in 1926 in each of which years 
there was a coal strike. The effect 
of the strike in 1926 calls for special 
attention. While the average monthly 


- output of the United Kingdom was 


only 10,631,000 tons, and from May 
to September averaged only 795,000 
tons per month, the tonnage from 
other countries grew, until in the 
latter part of 1926 and early in 1927 
the levels were for some of them the 
highest ever attained. The output 
from Germany was 13,775,000 tons in 
December, 1926; from Belgium 2,376,- 
000 tons in the same month, exceeded 
later by a tonnage of 2,477,000 in 
March, 1927. Polish production rosé 
to nearly 3,000,000 tons per month in 
1926, the largest monthly output being 
3,781,000 tons in September of that 
year. TheSaar, South Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia.and the United States received 
a similar stimulus. American output 
rose to 60,933,000 tons in November. 
German reparation payments were 
made more readily by deliveries of coal 
during the British coal strike. Po- 
land’s trade balance was definitely 
aided during the same period since 
exports of coal were greatly increased, 
a development of tremendous help to 
that country at a very trying time. 
But the strike ended months ago and 
British coal production has been re- 
sumed. The results are not hard to 
see. The coal markets are glutted. 
The coal industry has been developed 
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in many countries until the output 
is far too large in the face of present 
demands. 

Notice some of the consequences. 
The Polish output has declined by 
about 25 per cent, and the trade balance 
of that country, which was strongly 
favorable during 1926 and in early 
1927, is again adverse, chiefly, it is 
true, because of a gain in imports, but 
partly through a reduction in exports, 
among which coal is an important 
item. From September 1, 1926, to 
May 31, 1927, France received 412,- 
434,000 gold marks in reparation 
payment from Germany of which 
148,711,000 gold marks was coal, coke 
and lignite, and an additional 17,612,- 
000 gold marks, a credit to Germany 
for transportation of these same prod- 
ucts. With this flow of German coal 
and with the increased output from 
French mines, the coal operators of 
France, of course, do not look with 
approval on importations from other 
countries. Hence the requirement of 
an import license which has been 
strongly resented in England, where 
the coal industry is in a very serious 
condition. After the sharp increase in 
output beginning December, 1926, and 
reaching a climax in March, 1997, 
there has been a reaction. 


Economic STRAIN In OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Other illustrations of economic strain 
are numerous particularly in Great 
Britain. Under the stress of outside 
competition the traditional free trade 
attitude of the country has been 
modified, until today a large volume 
of imported goods pay protective tariff 
duties under the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. The chemical industry 
has been brought together into what 
is perhaps the first of British trusts. 
After years of depression the manu- 
facturers of cotton goods have formed 
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an association in the hope of lowering 
costs through joint action. 

- On August 31, 1927, a number of the 
heavy steel manufacturers of Great 
Britain took an important step. It 
will be remembered that one of the 
chief problems for this industry is an 
excess of productive capacity. Such 
a condition makes for strenuous com- 
petition and the British manufacturers 
cite the following: 


Averacre Monruiy Imports 1N Tons* 








Plates..............- 
Sections.............. 
Joists....... iste aos 








* The Times (London), September-1, 1927, 
p. 10. 


They point out that the imports of 
iron and steel are rapidly increasing. 
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“In 1923 the figure was £14,000,000; 
in 1924 £22,000,000; in 1925 £24,000- 
000; in 1926, £29,000,000, and for 
1927 on figures already in hand, the 
total for the year if not checked may 
easily be £50,000,000.” In an at- 
tempt to protect themselves against 
these imports and after an unsuccessful 
effort to secure the imposition of 
protective duties under the safeguard- 
ing of Industries Act, the group 
referred to have offered a rebate to 
British consumers of iron and steel 
“with the object of encouraging British 
consumers to confine their purchases 
to British materials manufactured by 
British workmen.” This rebate is at 
the rate of 7s 6d per ton on joists and 
5s per ton on all the other defined ` 
materials. 

Another illustration, perhaps less 
important but still significant, is found 
in the British imports and exports of 
cement and bricks for several years 
past. The facts are given as follows: 


Crment—Imrorts AND Exports * 
(7 months only) 
e 















1925 1926 1927 
120,194 157,888 263,631 
£301,282 £373,941 £559,440 
406,596 347,443 407,551 
£1,023,638 £897,430 £1,111,457 









Bricks—Imports AND Exports * 





(7 months only) 
1925 1926 1927 
Imports, Thousands. .........-....00e ee eeeee 82,829 118,024 184,255 
Walt coche este Me eth dere reese £237,041 £331,368 £483,556 
Exports; Thousands................000eeeeee 4,079 4,029 3,070 
Valte: s antera Shak nie catia AEG £22,732 £19,478 


£20,618 


* The Observer (London), September 4, 1927, p. 2. 


GENEVA, STOCKHOLM AND New York 


These illustrations are probably 
adequate to make clear the economic 
strain felt in a Jarge number of places. 
There is improvement in many quar- 
ters, but there is no mistaking the 
persistence of difficulties and the growth 
_of some types of problems. Also there 
are many troubles that are not a matter 
of statistical record and hence cannot 
be so clearly demonstrated. 


POLITICAL TENSION 


Sixth and last may be mentioned 
the ‘political tension in Europe. Not 
all of this is to be attributed to eco- 
nomic causes. Such matters as security 
and-defense are also involved, although 
they in turn may in the last analysis be 
basically economic. But whether eco- 
nomic or not in their origin some of the 
political measures taken will have 
economic consequences. The Italian 
government may have been moved by 
purely political reasons to raise the lire 
to its present level of 90 to the pound 
sterling, but the resulting huge growth 
in unemployment and the increase in 
business failures is an economic diş- 
aster of great magnitude. Just why 
the Arcos raid of May, 1927, was 
conducted in London has been vigor- 
ously debated, but there will doubtless 
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be considerable losses to British trade 
as a result. Or, to return to Italy, 
the purpose of limiting emigration from 
that country may be political, but the 
congestion of population there is al- 
ready serious and the further growth in 
numbers implied in such a policy will 
add to thé economic handicaps under 
which the Italians are laboring. 

The summer of 1927 has undoubtedly 
been one of political disappointment. 
The break between England and 
Russia; disagreements over the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland and the apparent 
collapse of any attempt at agreement 
over disarmament present a discourag- 
ing picture. To some degree these 
can be traced to economic causes. 
There is something in the Russian 
economic system, the Russian attitude 
toward foreign debts, and their oil 
concessions that leads to political 
tension. How much the Rhineland 
difficulties at present may be identified 
with the iron and steel industry may 
be hard to define, but the pressure of 
high taxation has a great deal to do 
with the plea for disarmament, and 
any increase in expenditures for de- 
fense will add to the already heavy 
burdens of taxpayers in all parts of the 
world. 


CHAPTER IX 


GENEVA, STOCKHOLM AND New York 


During the spring and summer of 
1927- Geneva, Stockholm and New 
York witnessed attempts to meet the 
economic difficulties which were trou- 

‘bling Europe. In addition there were 
political gatherings with whose work 
we are not directly concerned. There 
were the regular meetings of the Coun- 
cil and of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations and the usual and numerous 
conferences of ministers of foreign 


affairs. Attracting more public atten- 
tion than any of the rest was the naval 
conference between the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan. 

There is no occasion to comment 
upon the naval conference and its 
failure other than to point out the two 
possible points of view about the rela- 
tions between armaments and war. 
One is that armaments lead to war— 
that nations fight because they are 
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prepared. The other is that war is due 
primarily to other causes; that these 
facts are the more fundamental ex- 
planation of war; that armaments 
exist because economic protection is 
needed or because of political insecu- 
rity; and that no really effective or sig- 
nificant limitation of armaments can be 
accomplished until more ways of avoid- 
ing disputes can be found and peaceful 
methods of adjusting disputes agreed 
upon and used. The latter view 
seems the more accurate, and, if cor- 
rect, goes far to explain the failure of 
the three power naval conference in the 
summer of 1927 and the revival of 
Protocol discussions at the September 
meeting of the Assembly of the League. 

Three gatherings discussed economic 
questions. In May the World Eco- 
nomic Conference met at Geneva on 
the call of the League of Nations. 
Late in June the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce held at Stockholm its 
biennial conference. In July repre- 
sentatives of four of the great central 
banks of the world met in New York. 
These three meetings were significant 
for what they could and for what they 
could not do. 


Tue Worip Economic CONFERENCE 


First was the economic conference at 
Geneva in May. This volume of The 
Annals contains an admirable account 
of this conference written by M. Colijn 
of the Netherlands, who was chairman 
of the Commerce Committee at that 
gathering. All who watched or par- 
ticipated in the work of that com- 
mittee were impressed with its im- 
portance and with the skillful direction 
given to its work. There is also to be 
found at the end of this volume a copy 
of the final report of the conference. 

Readers are referred to the article 
by M. Colijn (p. 140) for a specific ac- 
count of what was done. Seven years 
earlier the League of Nations had sum- 
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moned a financial conference at Brus- 
sels. 
not the only ones troubling the world, 
but they were the ones that could be 
most profitably discussed. Money, 
banking and government budgets are 


‘the financial mechanism with whose aid 


economic life must operate. The nec- 
essary first step was to put this ma- 
chinery in better working order. This 
was done at a notable gathering which 
laid down the principles that should 
guide the world in adjusting its finan- 
cial affairs. These principles were 
criticised by many as platitudes, but in 
the years that followed they'were of tre- 
mendous help to finance ministers who 
could refer to them as the standards by 
which they should be guided, since they 
were a statement of correct financial 
maxims laid down by the ablest of the 
world’s experts. 

Seven years passed before conditions 
were ripe for a discussion of other 
economic questions. In 1922 an at- 
tempt was made at a conference held in 
Genoa. It was not called by the 
League of Nations, but was inspired by 
Mr. Lloyd George, then Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. There were many 
reasons why it accomplished so little, 
but one was the extremely important 


In 1920 financial problems were ~ 


fact that the financial machinery of _ 


Europe was still disorganized. Its 
adjustment was a necessary prelimi- 
nary to further action. By 1927 this 
had been accomplished to an extent 
that made possible the Geneva gather- 
ing whose deliberations and resolutions 
have led many to call it an “economic 
Locarno.”. For an account of these 
the reader is referred to the article by 
M. Colijn. Whether any fundamental 
problems were settled by the war or by 
the treaty of peace is doubtful and few, 


if any, have been solved since. But . 


some at least of the dislocations arising 
directly from the war have begun to 
disappear. 
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A number of government budgets 
have actually. been balanced, and 
others nearly so. Only a few are in 
imminent danger. Nearly all of the 
currencies have been stabilized even 
though several may still not be under 
complete control. There has been a 
very considerable return to the gold 
standard, and in spite of many glaring 
defects this step was probably a neces- 
sary one. The instability of the gold 
standard is one of the most serious of 
the world’s economic problems, but the 
only other important proposal, that of a 
“managed currency,” whether meri- 
torious or not, is one for which public 
opinion was clearly not ready. 

A word of explanation is necessary 
to make clear that there is no real 
inconsistency between this approval 
of a return to the gold standard and the 
criticism previously advanced against 
the deflation policy pursued in many 
countries. The two issues are entirely 
distinct. For example, in the fall of 
1923 inflation in Germany was a fact 
to be accepted. Return to the gold 
standard was important, but it did not 
involve deflation of the currency. 
Stabilization of the outstanding cur- 
rency was accomplished without lower- 
ing prices in terms of that currency. 
A new money—the rentenmark—was 
introduced, which was held stable, 
and exchanged for the old money at 1 
to 1,000,000,000,000. The sufferings 
from inflation were enormous, but the 
sufferings that any considerable amount 
of deflation would have caused and 
which would have been tragic were 
avoided. 

Similarly England could have re- 
turned to the gold standard, had she 
desired to, without the strain of defla- 
tion. It would have meant a new rela- 
tion between the pound and the dollar, 
e.g. $4.50 instead of 4.8665, and putting 
slightly less gold into the pound than 
hitherto, but the gold standard would 
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have been restored. Also in France 
and in Italy deflation has not been 
necessary as a preliminary to returning 
to the gold basis. The advocates of 
deflation have, of course, believed it 
wise, but the gold standard could have 
been restored and maintained without 
it. 

This has been a necessary digression 
from the discussion of the Economic 
Conference. Sufficient financial bal- 
ance had been secured to make such a 
gathering possible. But only a few 
topics could actually be considered, 
and those could be approached only in 
a most cautious manner. The agenda 
was a sweeping one and might have 
been so interpreted as to include all of 
the economic problems of the world. 
To have done so would have been to 
overwhelm the conference with an im- 
possible burden and to wreck it by 
rousing irreconcileable antagonisms. 
The groundwork had been carefully 
laid for the meeting and common sense 
prevailed in its organization ‘and direc- 
tion. Its report was adopted unan- 
imously, and went farther in its dec- 
Jarations than any one had believed 
possible. The statement that “the 
time has come to put an end to the in- 
crease in tariffs and to move in the 
opposite direction” and that “the 
mutual grant of unconditional most- 
favored nation treatment as regards 
customs duties and conditions of 
trading is an essential condition of the 
free and healthy development of com- 
merce between States” are in them- 
selves worth the effort and the expense 
involved inarranging forthe conference. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


But it would be a disservice to over- 
look the limitations of the conference. 
Gne of the most serious difficulties en- 
countered by any advance movement 
is the enthusiasm of those who hail it 
as a complete and immediate solution 
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of all ills. .Locarno and Thoiry were 
long steps in advance, but their work 
has been hampered by those who saw 
no difficulties in carrying out their 
policies and who are now disheartened 
over the inevitable friction and delay. 
Similarly no immediate solution can be 
found for much of the world’s eco- 
nomic distress. The war ended in 
1918, and only by 1927 were finances 
sufficiently under control to permit an 
economic conference, although a con- 
ference in 1920 had formulated the 
financial principles. This study has 
failed in its purpose if it has not made 
clear the extreme difficulty and com- 
plexity of the present situation and the 
vast amount that remains to be done. 
Quick results need not be anticipated. 

Many questions could not even be 
touched upon in the discussions. The 
growth of population and its migration 
are important, but the topic had to be 
avoided. International indebtedness 
is one of the most pressing issues before 
the world, but no reference could be 
made to it. Attention must soon be 
given to the distribution of the world’s 
supply of raw materials, but the time is 
perhaps not ripe for a general confer- 
ence on the subject, and probably there 
is not yet enough agreement on the 
question even among the experts. 
Such limitations are important, and to 
record them is not at all an adverse 
criticism of a highly important con- 


ference which did far more than could. 


have been expected and which has pre- 
sented an epoch-making report. 

A second warning to be uttered is 
over the long delay that must be ex- 
pected before even the limited recom- 
mendations can be carried into effect. 
Some of the issues covered in the report 
may present few difficulties and will 
perhaps be acted upon with a minimum 
of delay. But the general question of 
tariff reduction is complicated by senti- 
ment and by prejudice, by budget 
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needs and by currency fluctuations, 
by economic rivalries and by political 
ambitions. The upward movement 
of tariffs has acquired a tremendous 
momentum in all parts of the world and 
this movement will be hard to check. 
Public opinion must be mobilized. In 
the meantime industries have been 
developed and vested interests have 
acquired so strong a foothold that they 
will be hard to dislodge. As fast as 
international trade gains ground and 
exports grow, alarm will be felt and 
there will be demands for even higher 
tariff barriers instead of for their 
reduction. Finally it must not be for- 
gotten that the members of the con- 
ference, though appointed by their 
respective governments, were not au- 
thorized to bind their governments to 
any course of action. Nominally at 
least the report is merely the expres- 
sion of their views as individuals. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AT STOCKHOLM 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions to the Geneva Conference was 
the work of the International Chamber 
of Commerce which gave its support, 
and through its committee reports, its 
delegates to the conference and other- 
wise, rendered invaluable assistance. 
The conference at ‘Geneva ended on 
May 23 and on June 27 the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce met at 
Stockholm for its fourth biennial meet- 
ing, previous conferences having been 
held at Paris, Rome and Brussels. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the 
significance of the work being done by 
this body of leading business men whose 
efforts constitute one of the most im- 
portant influences making for inter- 
national peace. ‘That they failed to 
consider some questions is to be ex- 
plained by the difficulties of the prob- 
lems themselves. ‘That their business 
interests may affect what they do is to 
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be expected. But that their work is of 
tremendous value cannot for a moment 
be denied. The Trade Barriers Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce presented one of the most 
valuable of the many documents avail- 
able at the Geneva gathering. At 
Stockholm the report of the World 
Economic Conference was heartily 
endorsed and many of the points 
stressed in it -were repeated, though 
not in identical phraseology. 

One of the resolutions only will be 
quoted, the one which states: 


The Congress (of the International 
Chamber of Commerce) wishes to lay spe- 
cial emphasis on the necessity for an imme- 
diate lowering of the excessive tariffs, 
particularly where the need is most urgent 
and the dangers of prolonging the present 
situation are more severe and appeals to 
the Governments of all nations to direct 
their policy towards early reduction of such 
excessive tariffs. 


Critics can at once point to the use 
of the word “excessive” in this resolu- 
tion. Of course, every one objects to 
an excessive tariff, or to anything and 
everything that is excessive. On the 
other hand, one cannot expect such an 
organization to favor the immediate 
lowering of all tariffs. Some qualify- 
ing adjective was necessary, and per- 
haps no more suitable one could have 
been found. 

Resolutions passed at Geneva and 
at Stockholm are not in themselves 
important. . Resolutions never are. 
Everything depends on whether the 
bodies who passed them really meant 
what they said and on their ability to 
rouse public opinion and governmental 
action in their own countries. This 
necessity was strongly emphasized at 
both gatherings, and it is encouraging 
to, notice that since the World Eco- 
nomic Conference a large number of 
governments and of business bodies 
haye endorsed its resolutions. Some 
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of these endorsements have been com- 
plete while others have been cautious 
and qualified, but they have been given. 
There is considerable ground for 
optimism. 


Tarirr Repuction Must Coms 
SLOWLY 


Two warnings are important. One 
is that in any case action must be slow. 
The upward momentum cannot imme- 
diately be checked and the movement 
reversed. Since last May German 
tariffs have been raised and at present 
(September, 1927) American exporters 
are voicing alarm over the proposed 
new French tariff law whose schedules 
they declare are prohibitive. Only a 
short time ago, Poland announced 
sweeping increases of import duties - 
applicable to all countries with which 
commercial treaties had not been con- 
cluded. Each new increase of imports 
into the United States stimulates a 
demand for higher import duties here. 

A second consideration is that the 
reduction of tariffs, even though ac- 
complished, is not a panacea. The 
arguments are not all on one side, and 
there are many, considerations both 
good and bad that may be urged in 
favor of protection. 

Still more important is the fact that 
the problems are far too complex and 
too serious to be completely solved by 
reducing or even eliminating import 
duties. Overcrowding in Italy is be- 
coming too great even though Italian 
products should be admitted duty 
free into every part of the world. 
Markets for British cotton goods will 
expand if tariffs are lowered, but noth- 
ing now can alter the fact that the rest 
of the world has industrialized. Repa- 
rations payments will continue to 
demoralize coal markets. Taxes will 
still be heavy. It is very uncertain 
whether the existing international debts 
could all be paid even though every 
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protective ‘tariff in the world should 
suddenly disappear. ` 


` Tan CONFERENCE at New York 


_ Quite different was the gathering of 
bank presidents at New York in the 
. simmer of 1927. Governor Norman 
of the Bank of England, Governor 
Schacht of the Bank of Germany and 
Deputy Governor Rist of the Bank of 
France met Governor Strong of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Codéperation between these great banks 
is not new. It was definitely recom- 
mended by the Genoa Conference of 
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been accomplished only with great 
effort. Then, too, there has been 
from time to time a shortage of cir- 
culating capital in many countries. 
New debtor relationships have been 
established and the direction of inter- 
national trade has been shifted. “All 
this has placed strain on the world’s 
economic structure, a strain that has 
shown itself in a variety of ways. 
Among them have been the effects 
on interest rates, foreign exchanges 
and gold movements. 

Bank rates of discount in five im- 
portant countries have been as follows: 


Bank Rates or Discounr 
(Average for Each Period Given) 








France 
DODD i. osc ete E Ceska eine anlen ee essen ea 5.08 
1988 EEE A E Ses ee are 5.00 
BOOS og sea Qe ba ihe Gate, Agi wapit EEE elm avs 6.02 
1925.. 6.52 
LO SG A EE EEEE 6.58 
1927, January... ...... cee cece ee eee 6.50 
Junes ce o raie REEERE ENER 5.00 
October... 6... ccc ce eee ee eee 5.00 


1922, and has been going on for some 
time. 

Comments on this 1927 meeting are 
difficult. What brought the bankers 
together is not known. No announce- 
ment has been made of what they 
accomplished. Yet an outsider may 
be permitted a few comments even 
though he cannot be sure of what 
occurred. There were obvious diff- 
culties facing the various countries 
represented, and doubtless they re- 
ceived attention. The money and 
banking problem was as follows: The 
destruction of fixed capital during the 
war was less than is often imagined 
and already a large amount of it has 
been replaced. Nevertheless, there 
were huge losses, and restoration has 











United United 
Germany Italy Kingdom | States 
6.58 5.75 3.70 4,21 
38.48 5.50 3.49 4.43 
10.00 5.50 4.00 3.63 
9.15 6.46 4.57 3.42 
6.74 7.00 5.00 3.84 
5.00 7.00 5.00° 4.00 
6.00 7.00 4.50 4.00 
7.00 7.00 4.50 3.50 








` In this table the rate for the United 
States is that of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for 60 to 90 days’ ` 
commercial paper. For each of the 
others it is that of the central bank. 


Many INTERESTING Features SHOWN 


There are many interesting features 
shown, but only a few need be noted. 
The rate in France was fairly’ high 
from 1924 to early 1927, but with the. 
very large supply of liquid funds in 
the Paris Market has dropped to 5 
per cent this-year. The German rate 
was extremely high during the strain 
of 1923 and 1924, but fell steadily, 
until it became 5 per cent in January, 
1927. Then, for reasons discussed 
later, it rose to 6 per cent in May and 
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then to 7 per cent in October of this 
year. During several years the Italian 
rate rose to 7 per cent, where it has 
remained for some time. The British 
rate is not very high, and has been 
lowered to 4.5 per cent this year, but is 
considerably above that of four years 
ago. In the United States rates have 
for several years been lower than those 
in any of the other countries, and were 
lowered to 3.5 per cent in August last. 

A thorough interpretation of these 
rates would be a long task, but a few 
outstanding points may be briefly 
stated. Rates in the United States 
have been persistently low for two 
main reasons. One is the large supply 
of funds available for both long time 
and short time investment. America 
is large, business activity has been 
great, and our shift to the status of 
a creditor nation has tended to pile 
up these investments funds in large 
amounts and to depress interest rates. 
The second reason has been the per- 
sistent flow of gold to the United States 
in spite of the low interest rates pre- 
vailing there. Exchange rates have 
remained at levels which have made 
the importation of gold profitable. 
The extent. of these movements is 
shown by the following chart taken 
from the Federal Reserve Bulletin of 
October, 1927. 
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GOLD Inriux CAUSED PROBLEMS 


This persistent influx of gold has 
raised problems for Europe and for the 
United States. European countries 
cannot afford to let their gold flow out 
in unlimited amounts, yet the pull has 
been strong. As the gold comes to 
America there is constant danger that 
it will be used as a basis for inflation, 
that the price level will be raised and 
serious consequences follow for us and 
for Europe, if the situation gets beyond 
control. 

It is worth while to emphasize the 
difficulties this creates. At the present 
time there are many who feel that there 
is too great a credit expansion in the 
United States. They contend that 
quotations on the stock market are 
unduly high and that money rates are 
too low; that action should be taken 
to stop the movement; that rates should 
be raised. 

There are many facts in the situation 
to support this view, but the remedy 
is not easy. If rates are raised in New 
York to check expansion there will be 
two results, both of which are impor- 
tant. One will be to check foreign 
borrowing there with certain conse- 
quences in Europe as well as with us. 
On the whole this would be a good 
thing, since the present trend of foreign 
borrowing is unwise and must in time 
be checked, for the sake of both Europe 
and ourselves. Yet the other effect 
would perhaps be more serious. If 
the rates in New York had been raised, 
or even if they had not been lowered in 
August funds and perhaps even large, 
amounts of gold might have been with- 
drawn from London increasing our gold 
imports. This would have been par- 
ticularly serious for England and could 
have been avoided only if the rates in 
London had been raised. 

Notice next the situation in France. 
From 5 per cent in 1923 the rate rose 
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to 7.5 per cent in July, 1926, and has 
sincereturned to 5 per cent. Funds for 
short-time investment have been abun- 
dant in Paris,—in fact they have prob- 
ably been dangerously so, as has been 
suggested above (p. 71). The French 
government and the Bank of France 
not only have a large supply of funds 
in France but they hold, it is said (in 
August, 1927), about £80,000,000 in 
sterling exchange and $600,000,000 
in dollar exchange, a total that is 
equivalent to about one billion dollars. 
The trend of funds, and consequently 
of gold movements, has for many 
months been toward France. 

This pull has not been strong enough 
to have a serious effect on New York, 
but has been very serious for London. 
It must be remembered that London 
has for decades been the great financial 
center of the world. It has been a 
free gold market, i.e., gold has been 
allowed to enter or leave England as 
business needs, reflected in current 
interest rates, dictated. Very little 
arbitrary control has been exercised. 
As a great center for foreign trade and 
for investment this policy has been 
important. A return to the gold stand- 
ard, to the old free market policy has 
been significant to British prestige, 
but it has its perils. A glance at the 
British balance of payments given 
above (p. 90) shows England’s weak- 
ened position. With the serious in- 
dustrial depression that has persisted 
since 1920 and with the other problems, 
to which reference has been made here 
and there’ in the preceding pages, a 
complete return to the old policy has 
not yet been'possible. The gold stand- 
ard of 1925 and since differs greatly 
from that of pre-war days. Gold 
cannot be allowed to leave London as 
freely as before, and when outward 
movements of any size occur they are 
a cause.for concern. 

The accompanying chart taken from 
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Lloyd’s Bank Monthly of August, 1927, 
shows the gold moveménts into and 
out of the Bank of England for several 
years past. 

Only one point need take our at- 
tention. Notice the sudden large 
movement of gold to France in 1927, 
a withdrawal that caused a sharp 
criticism of French financial policy. 
British exchange was not strong. The 
French decision to import coal only 
under license (already referred to) 
and this withdrawal of gold from Lon- 
don may have been entirely warranted 
from the Paris viewpoint, but it created 
a serious situation for London. Any 
check to England’s coal exports would 
weaken sterling still more, as well as 
cause trouble in the coal industry. 
Withdrawals of gold’ were serious, as 
the Bank of England could not afford 
the loss. The British discount rate 
had been reduced to 4.5 per cent in 
April and an increase to 5 per cent, or 
conceivably’ higher, would have been 
a serious matter. Employment has - 
increased somewhat, but the industrial 
outlook is very discouraging and a 
higher interest rate in London would 
appreciably increase the cost of doing 
business. 

What attention was given to the 
problem at the New York gathering 
has not been announced. It is Known, 
however, that shortly after that meet- 
ing the reserve bank rates in the 
United States were reduced from 4 
per cent to 3.5 per cent, and it is said 
that this was done by ‘one reserve 
bank on orders from the Federal 
Reserve Board and over the protests 
of its local board of directors. 


STRAIN on LonpDON RELIEVED 


The strain on London was relieved. 
There is at least.a lessening of the 
tendency of gold to leave England, 
sterling exchange has been strength- 
ened, and the discount rate of the Bank 
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of England will presumably not have 
to be raised for the present. 
critics point out that two unfortunate 
consequences follow. One is that the 
low rates in the United States are an 
encouragement to further speculation 
that has already reached serious pro- 
portions. Another is that foreign 
borrowers are again rushing to the 
New York market for loans and 
that American lending abroad, al- 
ready too large, will be unwisely en- 
couraged. 

This recital has not been for the 
purpose of criticising adversely any 
decision that may have been taken at 
the bankers’ conference referred to. 
Under all the existing conditions it 
may have been wise. No thoughtful 
observer can criticise hastily the French 
policy of strengthening their position 
while they can. Nor can he look 


But. 
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without concern on any additional 
tension in England. The network of 
international economic life is an intri- 
cate one, and an important action 
taken in any country is a matter of 
general concern. 

One conclusion clearly emerges. It 
is that the situation is still highly deli- 
cate. Attempts at improvement made 
during the summer of 1927 have been 
in the right direction. Exchange of 


“views, a realization of the nature of the 


problem, agreements on general prin- 
ciples and lines of action, decisions 
made with reference to the common 
good rather than for the immediate 
gain of a single country, are all com- 
mendable. But it would be a serious 
error to conclude that what has been 
done has solved all the problems, or 
that difficulties have been entirely 
eliminated. 


CHAPTER X 


A Few CONCLUSIONS 


This summary of European economic 
life has many gaps, some of which have 
been filled by distinguished contribu- 
tors, whose articles follow. But 
enough has been said to impress the 
reader with the complexity of the many 
problems and to guard him against any 
hasty generalizations about recovery or 
decline. With so many facts and 
forces involved, forecasts should be 
made only with the greatest of caution. 
Yet there are a few suggestions that 
follow from our analysis, and they 
should be stated. The first is the 
question of Germany’s capacity to 
meet her accumulated external obliga- 


' tions. 


GERMANY AND HER OBLIGATIONS 


It will be recalled that the German 
government is still nominally obligated 


to pay a total of 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks ($33,000,000,000) under the 
agreement of May, 1921, and that to 
date even the interest on that amount 
has not been collected, for the obvious 
reason that its total at (say) 5 per cent . 
is 6,600,000,000 gold marks ($1,650,- 
000,000). Such an amount has not 
been and is not now within Germany’s 
capacity. Whether unpaid interest is 
accumulating and is to be added to the 
principal sum is not clear. 

If so, the debt is getting larger, not 
smaller, and there is little prospect 
that it can ever be paid. The Dawes 
plan contemplates a minimum pay- 
ment of 2,500,000,000 marks ($625,- 
000,000) in 1928-29 and thereafter, but 
observers are at present very doubtful 
whether even this minimum is a pos- 
sible one. It seems safe to say that 
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sooner or later the uncertainties about 
the total obligation will be cleared 
away, either by designating a smaller 
principal sum or by naming the number 
of years during which the required 
annual payments must be continued. 
For the present discussion it will be as- 
sumed that no more than 2,500,000,000 
marks per annum are to be demanded. 

This payment involves two distinct 
steps. One is to collect the necessary 
sums within Germany by some form 
of taxation. The second is to transfer 
these sums to Germany’s creditors. 
We are discussing especially the exter- 
nal debt of the government, but service 
charges on private debts must in prin- 
ciple be met in the same way. A given 
German corporation whose bonds are 
held abroad must first collect within 
Germany the amounts required for in- 
terest payments and must then pur- 
chase the foreign exchange needed to 
pay the bondholders abroad. 

A reference to some of the data al- 
ready given shows several facts. One 
is that the German trade balance has 
been steadily adverse and as yet shows 
no tendency to reverse itself. Another 
is that the balance of payments which 
includes both visible and invisible items 
indicates that Germany—not the gov- 
ernment, but Germany as a whole—is 
not making external payments, but is 
continuing to borrow abroad. Ex- 
ternal obligations are increasing rather 
than being paid. 


Reica Bupeet Dericits 


Next it will be recalled (see p. 49) 
that the budget of the Reich does not 
balance. Each year since the fall of 
1924, there has been a deficit which has 
been met by loans or by drawing on 
surplus. The estimates for 1928-29 
eall for a transfer of 200,000,000 marks 
from surplus, 190,000,000 marks from 
reserve or working fund and for a pro- 
posed loan of 466,400,000 marks. 
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These three items give a total of 856,- 
400,000 marks, the total by which 
estimated expenditures will exceed es- 
timated receipts. Whether the budget 
could be balanced is for experts in 
Germany, perhaps for Mr. S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for Reparation 
Payments, to say. He believes a real 
balance can be secured if matters are 
taken in hand. We shall assume that 
he is right. Thus far there has not 
been an actual excess of ordinary re- 
ceipts over expenditures and there will 
at some time þe an end to borrowing. 
When that time comes the tax burdens 
will be all the heavier because of the 
accumulated debt. 

In this connection it is well to exam- 
ine the accompanying diagram showing 
the composition of the German annuity 
under the Dawes plan. It is taken 
from Mr. Gilbert’s latest report. The 
year 1927-28 is the one in which the 
payments from the transport tax, from 
the industrial debentures and from the 
railway bonds attain a maximum. 
Total payments are to increase from 
1,'750,000,000 marks to 2,500,000,000 
marks in 1928-29, but all of this 750,- 
000,000 marks increase must come 
from the general budget, t.e., in the last 
analysis from taxation. 

For 1927-28 the estimated expendi- 
tures exceed the anticipated receipts by 
856,400,000 marks. If expenditures 
are not reduced in 1928-29 and if the 
budget is really made to balance, then 
the government must raise additional 
taxes amounting to this sum plus the 
extra 750,000,000 marks needed for 
reparation payments, or a total of 
1,606,400,000 marks more than the 
estimates for the current year. This is 
an increase of some 20 per cent. If 
expenditures should grow as is more 
likely to be the case, still more must be 
added. 

Collection within Germany of the 
amounts required may be difficult, but 
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Composition 
of the 


` German Annuity under the Experts’ Plan’. 


(in Millions of Gold Marks) 


Supplement: 
u 
> 2 Contribution 
1925-26 l 300 


t 
1924-25 Budget Bud 


Transport 
Tax 
250 
German interest on the German 
External Ape gage 


‘Loan 1924 
800 


. Interest on 
e German 
Railway Bonds| 
200 


1,000 1,220 








1 The Annuity year runs from September Ist to August 31st. 
2 The Plan fixed the third Annuity at 1,200million gold marks. It provided, however, for two contingent 
supplementary contributions, payable from the German budget in the fourth and fifth Annuity 
ears, amounting in ,the aggre ate to 500 million gold marks. By an agreement between the 
e tembe: 


r 8, 1926, the two contingent 


Reparation Commission and erman Government, executed Septe peek nt 
te payment o million go’ 


supplementary contributions have been replaced by a single de: 
marks, to be made during the third Annuity. year. 
8 pri to increase as from 1929-30 onwards, - depending on the index of prosperity described in 
e Plan. © 
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the transfer presents much more serious 
problems. Attention Las been called 
to the fact that the trade balance and 
the balance of paymenzs are both ad- 
verse, and that thus far payments 
have been made only cut of borrowed 
funds. The accompanying chart show- 
ing the movement of inports and ex- 
ports since the fall of F924 makes this 
abundantly clear. It is taken from 
Mr. Gilbert’s report of June 10, 1926. 
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have increased, notably imports of raw 
materials, a change that appears grati- 
fying. It suggests the manufacture of 
a large amount of products which may 
be sold abroad and thus aid in repara- 
tion payments. Inquiry shows, how- 
ever, that these materials have been to 
a large extent cotton, wool, coffee, and 
rubber, the orders for which have been 
based on a revival in domestic demand. 
Careful questioning in.Germany during 
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GERMAN FOREOCN TRADE From NOVEMBER, 1924, THROUGH APRIL, 1927 


In 1926 exports at times exceeded 
imports, thus giving an occasional 
favorable trade balance This was not 
brought by any great increase of ex- 
ports, but almost entirely by a decline 
in imports. Still more mportant is the 
fact that this decline cccurred largely 
in raw materials, that is in those arti- 
cles which are necessary if German 
factories are to manufacture goods to 
be exported for reparetion payments. 
This is shown by another chart from 
Mr. Gilbert’s report giving the imports 
classified into the three leading groups. 
Notice the trend in the different groups 
through 1926. 


INCREASED In ports 


Next observe the movement during 
the early part of this year. Imports 


the last summer revealed little or no 
confidence among either German or 
foreign observers that any important 
amount of these newly manufactured 
goods would go to foreign markets. 
Moreover, there was a great deal of 
concern about the domestic market, 
some people fearing that its demands 
had been overestimated and that many 
of the goods could not be sold. 

There is, therefore, no recorded 
growth in exports that demonstrates an 
ability on the part of Germany to meet 
her foreign obligations and little pros- 
pect of an expansion of her exports in 
the near future. What the distant 
future may hold no one can say with 
certainty, but developments to date 
suggest that nothing phenomenal is in 
sight. 
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Another way of stating the situation 
is through reference to the financial 
markets where the developments of 
1927 have been important. Early in 
the year the discount rate of the 
Reichsbank was 6 per cent, while the 
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‘current market rate for loanable funds 


was considerably lower,.so much so 
that the Reichsbank was out of touch 
with the market and unable to control 
it. Accordingly in January the bank 
rate was lowered to 5 per cent. This 


German Exports and Imports by Commodity Groups: 
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A Frew CONCLUSIONS 


brought the Reichsbank closer to the 
market. At the same time and as a 
part of the general financial policy it 
was decided definitely to discourage 
foreign borrowing. Accordingly the 
exemption of foreign loans from the 
income tax of 10 per cent collected at 
the source, an exemption that had for 
some time been allowed, was discon- 
tinued. This at once removed a dis- 
crimination in favor of borrowing 
abroad and encouraged the flotation of 
loans in the German domestic market. 


INFLUX oF Forrien FUNDS 


Up to this time there had been for 
many months a strong flow of foreign 
funds into Germany. Also it had been 
believed that the accumulation of 
domestic savings was large enough to 
permit the needs of the market to be 
met more fully at home, a change much 
to be desired. 

A few months showed that there had 
been a serious misappreliension of the 
facts. Ease in the German market had 
apparently been due more largely to 
the inward movement of foreign funds 
than had been realized. The lowered 
discount rate was soon followed by an 
outward movement of funds and with 
unfortunate consequences. This move- 
ment meant, of course, a demand for 
foreign exchange. The mark declined 
in value in five months, the Reichsbank 
lost about a milliard marks ($250,000,- 
000) of its supply of foreign exchange, 
and even a slight amount of gold was 
exported. 

Also the stock market nearly got out 
of control and in May, when the finan- 
cial leaders took it in hand, there was 
a crash of serious proportions. This 
was followed on June 10, 1927, by a 
restoration of the bank rate to 6 per 
cent and by a resumption of the policy 
of exempting selected foreign loans 
from the 10 percent tax. The drain on 
the Reichsbank was checked and for- 
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6 
eign borrowing was renewed, the first 
important flotation being a bond issue 
of Berlin for 70,000,000 marks sold in 
London. In October the bank rate 
was raised to 7 per cent. 

This helps us to understand the 
position of the Agent General for Rep- 
aration Payments. Reparations are 
paid partly in kind and partly in cash. 
Both kinds of payments affect the 
foreign exchange market. Payments 
in kind, e.g., coal, are made with ex- 
ports whose sale abroad would other- 
wise furnish the market with a supply 
of foreign funds (say dollars or pounds). 
Since they are not sold in the usual 
manner, the money market has a sup- 
ply of foreign exchange that is much 
smaller than it would otherwise be. 
Payments in cash affect the market in a 
more obvious manner, since the Agent 
General must from time to time make 
purchases of exchange as he makes his 
remittances to the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

Nominally the reparation charge 
against Germany is a sort of prior 
claim, but practically it cannot be so. 
Foreign exchange in Berlin is demand- 
ed by various groups. First are the 
importers of food and of raw materials. 
Unless they can purchase exchange, 
supplies of food are cut off and the raw 
material needed for the factories will 
not be available. Second may be 
mentioned those German borrowers 
who must regularly make interest pay- 
ments abroad. Unless they are able to 
remit these sums when due, foreign 
investors will lose and new foreign 
loans cannot easily be floated. 


DEMAND FOR REPARATION PAYMENT 


Third and last of the important de- 
mands is that of the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments. Unless a fair 
amount of exchange is available for the 
other two groups German economic 
life will suffer and future reparation 
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a ‘ 
payments will be imperilled. This in 
itself is sufficient to compel caution 
on the part of the Agent General. But 
there is the further obligation imposed 
on Mr. Gilbert not to make transfers if 
by so doing he will threaten the stabil- 
ity of the mark. To make payments 
to the Reparation Commission he must 
offer marks for foreign exchange, e.g., 
for dollars or pounds. If the supply of 
these is scarce his offer will raise their 
price in terms of marks or (conversely) 
depress the mark. His purchases must 
be cautiously made. 

His problem during the early part of 
1927 is not hard to understand. The 
financial situation just described was 
not an easy one for him to meet. He 
must, of course, pay first of all the 
charges due on the external loan floated 
as the first step under the Dawes plan. 
Beyond that he can go only so far as 
the supply of exchange permits. His 
purchases during the first six months of 
this year, though not large, caused 
serious criticism on the general ground 
that market conditions were not favor- 
able. Funds were going out of the 
country, quotations for the mark were 
low and even gold was being exported. 


Such conditions place a sharp limita-. 


tion on what he can do. The situation 
was relieved by raising the discount 
rate and by encouraging further loans 
abroad. These loans, though not ob- 
ligations of the German government, 
do furnish an additional supply of 
foreign exchange for the Berlin market 
from which purchases can be made. 

But this method of meeting the 
situation carries with it-certain conse- 
quences. The tension is momentarily 
relieved, but the problem is merely 
postponed and in fact is made worse in 
several ways. The new loans bring an 
additional debt service which must be 
met in the future, and this service 
places still more of'a burden on the 
exchange market. Still more exports 
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* ductive. 
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will be needed to meet external pay- 
ments. Also the encoutagement to 
imports may create a problem. If the 
funds available from the new foreign 
borrowing are used 'to buy supplies, 
much depends on their nature. If food 
is purchased the food is consumed, ‘If 
raw materials are bought and manu- 
factured entirely for domestic trade, 
the problem we are discussing is not 
solved. Only in case these raw mate- 
rials are manufactured into products 
that are actually sold abroad will there ’ 
be an additional supply of foreign ex- 
change created out of which the raw 
materials can be paid for and repara- 
tion payments made. 


Loans SHOULD Propuce REVENUE 


There is also involved the question of 
the use to which the loan funds are put. 
Much has been said lately of the im- 
portance of making loans only for pro- 
ductive purposes by which it is meant 
that the funds should be spent only on 
enterprises that will yield an ‘income 
out of which the service charges can be 
met. This sounds reasonable.‘ Unless 
a given loan is for a revenue producing 
enterprise it presumably should not be 
made. 

But this raises a host of questions, 
Some loans are only indirectly pro- 
A loan to stabilize the cur- 
rency is of this sort. Other loans may 
be used for enterprises that will have no 
trouble in meeting their obligations, 
but are in no real sense productive at 
all. This may be true of the loans to 
certain church organizations which are 
not engaged in any productive activity 
but whose memberships may through 
their contributions cheerfully meet the 
debt charges. Then there are loans 
whose proceeds may go, let us say, into 
the construction of new subways or new 
apartment houses in Berlin. These 
enterprises may yield a return to their 
owners but, no matter how successful, 
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they may add little or nothing to the 
capacity of Germany to make external 
payments. Such payments must be 
made by exports and the activities 
described do not swell exports. 

Still another way to put the ques- 
tion is to observe that the payment of 
reparations must be made in kind or 
in cash. From September 1, 1926, to 
May 31, 1927, the payments made 
were as follows: 

Marks 
28, 797, 358. 25 
25, 735, 329. 44 
214, 375, 342. 73 


To armies of occupation..... 
Furnishings to armies....... 
Reparation recovery acts.... 
Deliveries of coal, coke and 
lignite, c4 ecdintonwonte ae 
Transport of same.......... 
. Deliveries of dyestuffs and 
‘pharmaceutical products . 
Deliveries of chemical ferti- 
lizers and nitrogenous prod- 
UCHS. cece cere eran eeee 
Deliveries of coal products.. . 
Deliveries of refractory earths 
Deliveries of agricultural 
products... .. sees ee eee 
Deliveries of timber........ 
Deliveries of sugar.......... 
Deliveries—miscellaneous ... 
Deliveries under agreement . 
Miscellaneous payments... .. 
Case transfers.............. 


170, 011, 647, 19 
25, 644, 223. 84 


9, 073, 589. 99 


44, 382, 037. 13 
4, 957, 747. 38 
112, 879. 56 


6, 138, 420. 66 
19, 839, 076. 15 
4, 111, 825. 10 
127, 497, 281.76 
31, 748, 432. 93 
966, 252. 12 
134, 058, 055. 07 


847, 449, 499. 30 


In 1926-27 the schedule called for 
payments of 1,500,000,000 marks and 
in 1928-29 this is to attain a minimum 
of 2,500,000,000 marks, an increase of 
one billion marks. In what form can 
these larger amounts be paid? Not on 
armies of occupation which will pre- 
sumably call for less as troops are with- 
drawn. Not in coal, with European 
coal markets congested and the coal 
industry seriously depressed. Prob- 
ably not through a large growth in 
deliveries of the other articles in the 
list. Many of them are produced in 
the allied countries and their man- 
ufacturers will hardly care to meet 
the competition of enlarged imports. 
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Huge new engineering projects are 
proposed along the Rhone and the 
Rhine, and in Northern Africa, in- 
cluding a possible railroad across the 
Sahara, in all of which German prod- 
ucts would be used, but these have not 
yet reached the stage’ of practical im- 
portance. ; 

It then becomes a question of larger 
cash transfers which, in the table above, 
are only a little more than 15 per cent 
of the total. Even if the amounts 
collected under the reparation recovery 
acts are included as cash, the total is 
only a little over 40 per cent. Can 
cash transfers be increased? Not un- 
less the export balance is increased or 
further loans are floated. As loans 
cannot presumably increase indefi- 
nitely there miust be a very large 
growth in exports or a default in certain 
of the payments. And as yet there is 
no indication of a growth in exports. 
This gain in export trade may ulti- 
mately come. If it does, it must start 
soon and be very large. The amount 
of exports must be sufficient to pay for 
foreign raw materials used, and only 
the excess will be available for other 
purposes. If it does not come some 
obligations will be unpaid. Either the 
claims of private investors or the rep- 
arations claims will suffer. Partic- 
ular private investments will for one 
reason or another be poor and certain 
bondholders will lose. But the private 
investors as a group are influential. 
If they have any reason to fear that 
their interests will be imperilled þe- 
cause the supply of exchange is inade- 
quate there is little doubt as to what 
will happen. They will demand and 
will in all probability secure a revision 
of the reparation claims. 

All of which is a rather long way of 
saying that the total claims on Ger- 
many are too large and must be reduced. 
How soon it will occur no one can now 
say. It depends more on the readiness 
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of foreigners, especially Americans, to 
buy German bonds than on any other 
one thing. These sales are still con- 
tinuing. 


Tue Orger DEBTS 


An examination of the other inter- 
national obligations reveals several 
distinct groups of facts. First it is to 
be noticed that of the amounts due to 
the United States government from 
various foreign governments the great- 
er part, about $160,000,000 per year 
out of a present total of about $215,- 
000,000 per year, comes from one coun- 
try,—Great Britain.—whose economic 
condition is perhaps the worst of any 
country in Europe. However, so long 
as the United States demands this 
payment the British will meet it. 

Second is the fact that in accordance 
with the famous Balfour note of Au- 
gust, 1922, the British government will 
insist on payments from its continental 
debtors only to the extent that pay- 
ments must be made by her to the 
United States. Although the note is 
not entirely clear on the point, many of 
the British understand that this in- 
cludes reparation claims against Ger- 
many as well as claims against other 
governments. The British have not 
contended, however, that their pay- 
ments to the United States depend on 
receipts from their debtors. 

Third are the continental debtors to 
the United States and Great Britain 
whose position in general is one of 
intense dissatisfaction. Settlements 
have been negotiated with all of them 
and ratified by all except France, but 
two ideas persist in their attitude. 
One is that payments ought not to be 
demanded to such an extent that their 
currencies will be depreciated by the 
transfers. The other is that the agree- 
ments should be left open to revision in 
case reparation payments from Ger- 
many cease. 
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From the standpoint of the United 
States the matter is in itself of only 
moderate importance. The settle- 
ments with the thirteen debtor govern- 
ments call for annual payments of 
about $215,000,000 at present and 
increasing to about $425,000,000 per 
annum later. The first amount is 
about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
annual income of the people of the 
United States, is equal only to some 
5 per cent of the annual expenditures of 
the Federal government, and is about 
5 per cent of our total foreign trade. 

But we have noticed that the ques- 
tion of German reparations cannot 
be divorced from the larger issue of 
Germany’s total foreign indebtedness, 
both public and private. Similarly ac- 
count must be taken not merely of the 
amount due our government but of the 
total sums due both the government 
and private investors from all classes of 
foreign debtors. The amount due per 
annum on foreign investments is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as $688,000,000 
for 1926, a total so large as to be very 
important. 

We found that Germany as a country 
is not yet paying its foreign obligations, 
but is increasing its indebtedness by 
continued borrowings. Similarly the 
world is not paying interest to the 
United States, but Americans are each 
year adding to their credits abroad by 
an amount more than equal to the 
interest due. Only one of the more 
important European countries can 
fairly be said to be meeting its obliga- 
tions. That one is Great Britain, and 
the strain under which she labors is 
shown by her balance of payments 
(see p. 90). A large part of the world is 
paying its debts out of new loans. 

Just how long this can continue no 
one can be sure, but presumably there 
is a limit. And even if the foreign 
investments of the United States con- 
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tinue to grow for an indefinite number 
of years to came there will probably be 
times when the pace will slacken. 
There will be years when the volume of 
new foreign issues floated in the United 
States markets will be less than at 
present and probably less than the 
annual sums due us. ~ 

This will create difficulties on both 
sides. For foreign debtor countries it 
will mean the strain of.real payments 
with its possible -effects on the ex- 
changes. For America it may mean 
the receipt of actual payments in the 
form of a large import balance of trade 
which may demoralize certain indus- 
tries. Or if the imports do not come it 
will be because of defaults on pay- 
ments with consequent losses to in- 
vestors. 


Is a Crisis Comine? 


Those who say that the debts thus 
far are being easily paid and received 
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overlook the fact that no real ‘payments 
have been made. There has been no 
actual test. No one yet knows from 
experience whether debtors can easily 
pay and creditors easily receive. But 
the earlier chapters of this study raise 
serious doubts and support the more 
pessimistic view. It is highly probable 
that a crisis will come before very long 
and that an extensive liquidation will 
take place. Obligations have been 
piled so high that some cannot be met. 
When this is widely recognized the 
crisis is on. 

When it may come, what will pre- 
cipitate it and how serious it will be no 
one can-say with assurance. Probably 
more depends on conditions in the 
United States than on any one factor, 
and further inquiry would mean an 
investigation of business, financial and 
investment conditions here. This is a 
huge question in itself and is not a part 
of this study. 


The International Chamber of Commerce 


By Sir ARTHUR BALFOUR 
Chairman of the British Committee on Trade and Industry 


N the conclusion of the European 
war, a general desire prevailed in 
almost every country to return to pre- 
war conditions. Experience has since 
shown, however, that the problems 
created cannot thus be solved. 

As a result of the disastrous years 
from -1914 to 1918, the whole of the 
map of Europe had been changed and 
pre-war frontiers completely altered. 
Certain countries had ceded large 
tracts containing valuable raw mate- 
rials; other countries had gained at the 
expense of their neighbors and with the 
assistance of newly acquired assets 
were entering the export markets of the 
world to a much greater extent than 
previously. Each country, with the 
knowledge gained during the war, was 
endeavoring to become self-supporting 
and foster its incipient industries 
artificially by means of tariff barriers, 
ignoring the economic fact that if a 
country frames its tariff laws to 
exclude the products of another coun- 
try, it cannot expect to dispose of its 
own goods. The currencies of most of 
the European countries were in a de- 
plorable condition; the reparations 
question was exercising the minds of 
economists in all countries; Russia 
could not be considered as an importing 
and exporting country, while the con- 
siderable amount of interest, which 
before the war had annually flowed 
into European finance from Russia 
and America, had ceased and instead 

_almost every European nation had 
become financially indebted to America. 

Clearly, it was impossible for the 
New World, under the altered condi- 


tions, to hold aloof from and take no 
interest in the conditions which ob- 
tained in the old. A Europe, impov- 
erished and wéakened and owing vast 
sums of money to America, must prove 
a source of menace, until the situation 
became more stabilized. 

Though the politician may be 
swayed by national considerations, the 
trader must look beyond national 
barriers. To the merchant and the 
manufacturer it is evident that their 
prosperity is dependent upon the 
prosperity of their customers, even 
though they are on opposite sides of a 
frontier or an ocean intervenes. 

The economic truth that no.nation 
can sever itself economically from the 
rest of the world, ‘no matter how 
flourishing internally it may appear to 
be, led a number of important business 
men in America to conceive the idea of 
concentrating the economic opinion of 
both the New and Old World and 
bringing together in conference those 
whose task it was to guide the forces 
of industry, commerce and finance in 
every country. It was, of course, high- 
ly improbable that this opinion, col- 
lected from all quarters of the globe, 
not only from America and Europe, 
but also from the Far East would be 
harmonious or prepared for complete 
coöperation. But it was surprising to 
see how, when economists and practical 
business men from all quarters of the 
globe came together and joined in 
friendly discussion on points which 
concerned them as men of business and 
not as politicians, they found them- 
selves fundamentally in agreement. 
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Tur INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Appropriately enough, in view of the 
fact that the idea was conceived by the 
Americans, the first meeting, from 
which the International Chamber took 
its rise, was called at Atlantic City in 
1919. The work was completed the 
following year in Paris at a congress, 
presided over by Monsieur Etienne 
Clementl, a distinguished French 
business man and a former minister of 
justice in the French Cabinet. At 
this congress, the Chamber received 
its charter and constitution. Mon- 
sieur Clement] was elected president. 


GROWTH OF THE CHAMBER 


From this beginning, the Chamber 
has grown, both in membership and 
influence in the economic world. The 
total membership in June, 1921, on the 
occasion of the London Congress, was 
728. This number had increased to 
1,022 in June, 1922. At the Rome 
Congress in 1923, the number was 
1,303, and by June, 1924, the total was 
1,630. At the Brussels Congress in 
1925, the number was 2,139, which 
was subsequently increased to 2,572 
in September, 1926, whilst the total 
in August of the present year, when 
the Stockholm Congress was held, was 
2,959. 

Although it has no connection with 
any government, yet perhaps for that 
very reason, 1t can discuss any im- 
portant ‘international question with 
more freedom and detachment than 
would obtain were political considera- 
tions to enter into the case. The 
League of Nations was prompt to 
realize the value of the assistance of 
such a diversity of important economic 
interests, and from the beginning, it 
has always been in close touch with the 
Chamber in connection with economic 
_ matters. Delegates from the Cham- 
ber are invited to be present at 
the international economic and other 
conferences and they have always been 
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willing to render whatever assistance 
they could. 


SUPPORTED BY MEMBERS 


The International Chamber is sup- 
ported exclusively by its own members, 
who comprise practically all the great 
business associations in Europe, Amer- 
ica, Australia and the Far East. No 
fewer than 829 Chambers of Commerce, 
Industrial Associations, Institutes of 
Bankers, Shipping Conferences and 
other economic bodies, whose member- 
ship includes hundreds of thousands of 
the leading business firms in the world, 
constitute the backbone of the Cham- 
ber as organization members. In 
addition, nearly 2,200 large firms and 
corporations are directly affiliated as 
associate members, and receive all the 
documents issued by the Chamber, 
including the valuable reports of the 
various committees, f 

The organization members in each 
country are grouped in a National 
Committee. When the Chamber was 
founded, there were five founder coun- 
tries, namely: Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy and the United States. 
The various countries have steadily 
become affiliated, until at the present 
time, there are in all twenty-four 
National Committees; in the United 
States, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Indo-China, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Holland, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, Spain, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Each of these 
National Committees represents all the 
economic interests of its country, and 
full national representation in the 
councils of the International Chamber 
is not secured until the organization 
members of any particular country are 
sufficiently strong and numerous to 
make it certain that when they speak 
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in the name of their country, through 
a National Committee, they will really 
express the views of the economic 
forces of that country as a whole. In 
addition to the above-mentioned 
countries, there are organization mém- 
bers in Argentine, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Danzig, Egypt, Esthonia, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Latvia, Lithuania, Mex- 
ico, Portugal, Salvador, Siam, South 
Africa, the Sudan, Syria and Turkey. 


ACTIVITIES DIRECTED BY THE CoUNCIL 


The essentially international charac- 
ter of the Chamber finds expression in 
the composition of the body by which 
its activities are directed—the Council. 
The various committees having full 
economic representation in the Cham- 
ber are all represented on this Council 
in proportion to the importance of 
their foreign trade. Nations come 
under three headings. Those with the 
most extensive foreign trade are in the 
first class and are entitled to send 
three members and three alternates to 
the Council. The second class in- 
cludes countries who are entitled to 
two members and two alternates. 
Nations in the third division each send 
one member and one alternate. 

The Council meets three or four 
times a year, and in the intervals 
between the biennial congresses de- 
termines the general lines along which 
the Chamber’s activity is to be devel- 
oped. The fact that all member 
countries are effectively represented 
on the Council in proportion to the 
extent of their foreign trade and to 
their interest in international economic 
questions, enables the Chamber to act 
in confor \ity with the spirit underly- 
ing its oiganization. The decisions of 
the Council are carried out by the 
General Secretariat, which is assisted 
by a consulting body known as the 
Administrative Commission. Each 
country appoints an administrative 
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commissioner. resident in Paris, who 
acts as liaison officers between the 
National Committee and the General 
Secretariat. The American Committee 
has been singularly fortunate in the 
choice of its commissioner, Mr. Basil 
Miles, whose personality and wide 
knowledge of international affairs have 
done much to contribute to ‘the in- 
fluential position which the United 
States hold in the councils of the 
Chamber. 

The Secretary General, Monsieur 
Edouard Dolleans, is the executive 
officer who gives practical effect to the 
principles laid down`by the Chamber 
at its congresses and pursued in the 
intervening periods. To his courtesy, 
tact and grasp of essentials, the 
Chamber is deeply indebted. He is 
assisted in his task by the various 
National Committees, each of which 
appoints delegates to represent it on 
the technical committees formed to 
deal with the various questions on the 
agenda of the Chamber. The resolu- 
tions adopted by these committees are 
supported by the National Committees 
in their respective countries. 


Tue Rome RESOLUTION 


The Chamber has been particularly 
successful and has been brought prom- 
inently before the public of most coun- 
tries in connection with economic 
questions of general interest, and in 
several instances has been the original 
means of securing concerted inter- 
national action by governments. It 
was, of course, natural that the 
question of the economic restoration of 
Europe should particularly exercise 
the thoughts of the members of the 
newly formed Chamber more than 
anything else. As a result of the 
labors of the Council and the various 
committees, a series of very important 
resolutions were passed at the second 
Congress held at Rome in 1923. In 
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the most important of these, which has 
always subsequently been known as 
the Rome resolution, was laid down 
the broad lines on which, in the view 
of the Chamber, all the work of inter- 
national reconstruction must proceed, 
namely: The settlement of the repara- 
tions question on a practical basis, 
involving a general confidence and 
security to all nations concerned; the 
settlement of inter-allied debts upon a 
reasoned consideration, both of the 
present and future capacity of the 
different countries concerned; the es- 
tablishment of sound national budgets 
on the principle that current govern- 
ment expenses should not be met by 
loans nor by paper currency issues; a 
declaration that adequate interna- 
tional credits can only follow and not 
precede the elimination of inflation 
and the attainment of sound national 
finance; and finally a declaration that 
while the stabilization of currencies on 
a gold basis should be the ultimate 
goal, this stabilization should not be 
achieved by artificial means. This 
resolution, backed as it was by the in- 
fluence of the leading economists and 
industrialists of both hemispheres, 
contributed largely to the appointment 
of the Dawes Committee, of the im- 
portance of which in connection with 
the reparations problem we are all fully 
cognizant. 

It is interesting to observe that Dr. 
Alberto Pirelli, who was a member of 
the Dawes Committee and who rep- 
resented Italy at the London Confer- 
ence, was elected president of the 
Chamber at the Congress which was 
held at Stockholm this year, while 
several of its members were closely 
connected with .that committee in 
technical and consultative capacities. 

Again, although the reparations 
question was one of primary importance 
in the stabilization of post-war con- 
ditions, much remained and still re- 
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mains to be done before we caf be sat- 
isfied that we are steering a straight 
course through the troubled rapids 
which lie ahead of us in our journey 
toward the smooth waters of complete 
restoration. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


There are some who are of the 
opinion that a policy of universal free 
trade would go far towards solving the 
difficulties which confront us. This is 
a line of thought which the Chamber 
has never pursued. International in 
its character and outlook, it has always 
realized that the needs as well as the 
national economic opinion of individual 
countries must be considered primarily 
if success in the international field is to 
be attained. The protagonists of this 
school of thought fail to take into con- 
sideration the varying level of economic 
development among the different 
nations of the world. The economic 
relations of one country towards other 
foreign countries must depend on its 
own material prosperity, which in turn 
depends on the development of its own 
powers of production, either of manu- 
factured goods or agricultural products. 
On the other hand, there has been a 
post-war desire on the part of almost 
every nation to become self-supporting, 
and this has induced several countries 
to seek to develop industries for which 
they are not economically or geographi- 
cally suited. Political considerations 
have entered into the question and all 
kinds of artificial means have been 
employed, often considerably to the 
detriment of the consumer who uses 
the goods. 

There has been a wide extension of 
customs, prohibitions and injustices 
since the war. Subsequent political 
settlement nearly doubled the number 
of independent customs administra- 
tions in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and the administration of restrictions 
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has been largely in the hands of com- 
paratively new and inexperienced au- 
thorities. The licensing system has 
caused all kinds of delay and uncer- 
tainty, which are most harmful to 
commerce, and, in addition, this has 
afforded ready means of indirect and 
unacknowledged preference and dis- 
crimination which may go far to render 
nugatory any provisions of treaty or 
law for the accord of most-favored- 
nation treatment. 

There are also many minor hin- 
drances to trade which in their cumu- 
lative effect are a considerable draw- 
back to international trading, such as: 
The exaggeration of customs duties 
beyond national requirements for the 
purpose of tariff bargaining and the 
enforcement of such tariffs before, 
instead of after negotiation; the in- 
stability of tariff rates through frequent 
changes without sufficient notice, and 
discrimination in tariff rates as between 
products of different foreign countries, 
with the resulting complications of 
certificates and arbitrary ` definitions 
of origin. 


CoMMITTEE ON TRADE BARRIERS 


The Chamber has from the begin- 
ning recognized the necessity for the 
removal of these artificial barriers to 
trade. A special Committee on Trade 
Barriers is constantly investigating the 
question in its wider aspect, not only 
in regard to the general obstacles to 
trade, but also the means of developing 
a more economic and progressive ex- 
change of commodities between coun- 
tries and the trend of economic 
policies and developments in inter- 
national trade. By maintaining con- 
tact with the various National Com- 
mittees and by careful comparison of 
their points of view, it was found 
possible to prepare a report which was 
unanimously approved by all the 
National Committees belonging to the 
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Chamber. This document was con- 
sidered of such importance that it was 
selected by the League of Nations as 
one of the five documents on which 
the work of the Economic Conference, 
recently held at Geneva, was based. 
Not only did the Chamber focus 
opinion on the desirability of an Inter- 
national Economic Conference for the 
discussion of questions relating to 
economic restoration, but also rendered 
considerable assistance to the con- 
ference itself and to the Preparatory 
Committee which was appointed to 
draw up an agenda. Whatever the 
final results of that conference may be, 
the work of international economic 
collaboration, which the Chamber has 
always placed in the forefront of its 
program, will be continued as its 
influence and numbers grow. 


COMMITTEES ON OrHER Economic 
QUESTIONS 


It is perhaps in connection with 
these economic questions of general 
international interest that the im- 
portance of the Chamber as an inter- 
national body is realized by the widest 
circle, but it must not be forgotten 
that there are purely technical ques- 
tions connected with international 
trade, and upon these experts are 
constantly laboring on the yarious 
standing and special committees. 

In connection with finance, the 
Standing Committee on Double Taxa- 
tion has had under consideration the 
injustices which business men expe- 
Tience when their income is taxed by 
two or more countries at the same 
time, and the Brussels Congress voted 
a series of resolutions on this subject 
based upon the work of experts of the 
League of Nations, with whom the 
Chamber is in close coöperation. 

The purpose of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Bills of Exchange, Cheques 
and Export Commercial Credits, is to 
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facilitate the international circulation 
and thus increase the uze of these in- 
struments by obtaining uniformity in 
the laws of the various countries which 
are now at variance on many essential 
points. This committe is also at- 
tempting to render a practical service 
to the cause of internat-onal trade by 
seeking to obtain uniformity in export 
commercial credits (commercial letters 
of credit). Such uniformity would, it 
is believed, eliminate m.ny difficulties 
between bankers and business men. 

Much has been gained by the intelli- 
gent rationalization of Mdustries. In 
the same way, if business laws were 
less conflicting and mor in accord in 
every country, if the l~ws governing 
cheques, bills of exchanze, promissory 

_notes and all the otler media of 
exchange and payment were uniform, 
how much more stable and less com- 
plicated business would become. 

In matters directly +oncerning in- 
dustry and trade, a stancing committee 
is investigating the qv=stion of the 
protection of industrial property with a 
view to securing the greatest possible 
uniformity in national Egislation and 
to secure the supprescon of unfair 
competition, whilst the ¢tanding Com- 
mittee for the Enforcem=nt of Foreign 
Judgments is engaged on the elabora- 
tion of an International Sonvention to 
facilitate the enforcement in every 
country of judgments rer-dered in other 
countries. The committee also pro- 
poses to inquire into tEe question of 
the giving of security foz costs. 

The development of notor transport 
from an economic point cf view and the 
question of highway improvement, 
international air mails and the unifica- 
tion of civil air law, international 
problems of a maritime nature, inter- 
national rail traffic, bills of lading and 
international telephony, are all ques- 
tions which receive special study by 
different committees of experts. 
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s 
DIVERSIFICATION OF TRADE TERMS 


The diversification of trade terms is 
another matter of importance to inter- 
national trade. It is’ universally re- 
gretted that trade terms which have a 
certain specific meaning in one country 
may have a totally different significance 
in another. This, of course, is natural 
and understandable in the case of 
countries speaking different languages, 
but it is less easily understood in the 
case of nations, such as Great Britain 
and the United States, where language 
is similar. 

To take one example alone, the 
simple term F. O. B. has in the 
United States a different signification 
from that which it has in Great Britain. 
In the latter country, it signifies that 
the seller must deliver the goods on 
board the vessel, whereas in the United 
States it corresponds to F. O. R. or 
R. O. T. in Great Britain, and “Franco 
sur Wagon” in most European coun- 
tries. It is the general practice in 
America to specify such an obligation 
by adding the word “vessel,” the whole 
term being “F. O. B. vessel.” 

It is recognized, of course, that the 
adoption of uniform terms with uni- 
form signification would solve the 
problem, but this would involve modi- 
fications in commercial practice and 
in the legislation and jurisprudence of 
the different countries. 

Realizing this, the Standing Com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate this 
question has confined its activities to 
the choosing of terms in most general 
use and setting out definitions in as 
nearly parallel a form as possible to 
enable business men not merely to 
ascertain the precise meaning of a 
particular term in a certain country, 
but also to see clearly what exactly 
are the points of similarity and the 
points of divergence between the 
generally adopted practice in each 
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country. Further, it has instituted a 
system of codification which it is hoped 
may be of universal assistance, and 


- hasten the realization of that much 


desired ideal—the unification of terms. 
It may safely be stated that there is 
not a single department of ‘trade in 
which the International Chamber, 
thanks to the high standing of its 
representatives and technical experts, 
has not been able to give an authori- 
tative presentation of the views of the 
trading community of the world. 


Tue COURT or ARBITRATION 


Not least among the conspicuous 
achievements, for which the Chamber 
must take credit, is the introduction of 
the principle of international arbitra- 
tion in commercial disputes and the 
founding in January, 1923, of the Court 
of Arbitration for the settlement by 
conciliation or arbitration of differences 
arising between business men of dif- 
ferent nations. By this means, cases 

- which would have dragged on for 
months, and perhaps years, in foreign 
courts, at enormous expense, have 
been rapidly settled at insignificant 
cost. A technical committee com- 
posed of about a dozen members, 
mostly lawyers, appointed by the 
president, deals with all theoretical 
questions connected with arbitration. 
It inquires into the legal status of 
arbitration in the various countries, 
seeks to improve it and to assure the 
uniform validity of the arbitration 
clause of the Chamber, and the en- 
forcement of arbitral awards in all 
countries. Such is the prestige of the 
Chamber that awards made under the 
Rules of Conciliation and Arbitration 
can be enforced legally in nearly. all 
countries. 


Woro Peace ann Economic Poricres 


. It is now generally realized that the 
maintenance of world peace depends 
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largely upon the principles on which 
the economie policies of nations are 
formed and executed, and if we can 
look forward to the establishment of a 


recognized body of principles designed 


to eliminate the economic difficulties 
which cause friction and misunder- 
standing, we shall have done much 
towards the prevention of such con- 
flicts as we have recently witnessed, 
which spell disaster to victor and 
vanquished alike. As the president 
of the World Economic Conference 
recently pointed out: 


No machinery for the settlement of 
international disputes can be relied upon to 
maintain peace, if the economic policies of 
the world so develop as to create not only 
deep divergencies of economic interest 
between different masses of the world’s 
population, but a sense of intolerable 
injury and injustice. 


It is a hopeful sign for the future to 
see how the economists and industrial- 
ists of those nations which were recently 
in bitter conflict, now gather round 
the conference table and openly discuss 
those problems which affect their 
mutual welfare. It is realized that we 
cannot, nor would it be advisable to 
return to the status quo. There has 
been a ‘complete bouleversement, and 
although many of the features of the 
new economic situation are happily 
temporary and will automatically dis- 
appear, there are others which are 
permanent to which the nations must 
accustom themselves. 

It is in this direction that the Inter- 
national Chamber has during the short ` 
time of its existence done much to 
educate public opinion and bring the 
peoples of the world to a realization of 
the changed conditions. It may be 
said, of course, that the whole of the 
efforts of such a world-wide and in- 
fluential body are directed towards the 
increase of material ‘wealth, and that 
something might be done towards the 
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improvement of the conditions of the 
workers of the.world. But surely, an 
improvement in the general economic 
conditions will affect all, including the 
working classes. Economic progress is 
essential if the present standard of 
living is to þe maintained or improved, 
and in any case, we have such organi- 
gations as the International Labor 
Bureau, to which the Chamber isalways 
ready to give advice and technical 
assistance, if required. 

Finally, let us not forget that the 
International Chamber can do much to 
improve the commercial integrity of 
the nations of the earth and promote 
that mutual honesty and good will 
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which is an essential, if commercial 
prosperity is to return. 

A happy augury for the future is the 
fact that the great leaders of commerce, - 


‘banking, finance and shipping, from 


many different countries are brought 
together several times a year, and are 
thus able to get to know one another 
personally. This has already had far- 
reaching results, 


One of the most significant of post-war 
developments is the establishment of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 


states the Times. The truth of that 
statement becomes more evident every 
year. 


The Contribution of i League of Nations to the 
Economic Recovery of Europe 


` By Sr ARTHUR SALTER f 
Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 


N the period immediately succeeding 
the war the League of Nations was 
not the medium through which the 
principal international efforts were 
made to remove the impediments to 
economic recovery. Some of the more 
pressing tasks were of a temporary 
character (such as the ending of the 
blockade restrictions, the supply of 
food to starving regions, the repair of 
railways, etc.) and were more appro- 
priately handled by a specially adapted 
body, the so-called Supreme Economic 
Council. Others turned upon ques- 
tions of dispute between the belliger- 
ents and were dealt with in a series of 
improvised Conferences, mainly asso- 
ciated with the initiative of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The last of these Conferences 
was at Genoa in 1922, and even before 
then the center of gravity was shifting. 
The chief problems were ceasing to be 
belligerents’ questions and assuming a 
world character. This was notably 
the case with the currency deprecia- 
tion, and the disorganization of the 
public finances from which it resulted, 
which was for several years the chief 
obstacle to the rebuilding of the eco- 
nomic structure of the world. 


Azp to FINANCIAL RECOVERY 


The League in these circumstances 
took an initiative which was destined 
to have very far-reaching consequences, 
in calling the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference of 1920. This Conference, 
which included members from neutral 
as well as belligerent countries and 
from those which were outside as well 
as inside the League, such as the United 


States of America and Germany, agreed 
unanimously upon the principles which 
should guide governments in reéstab- 
lishing their finances and their curren- 
cies. These principles, though now 
they read like platitudes, were in strik- 
ing contrast with the actual practice of 
the great majority of countries. The 
members of the Conference were not 
representatives with powers to bind 
their governments and it was for a long 
time uncertain how far their advice 
would in fact influence policy. Even 
now indeed it is of course impossible to 
measure to what extent the financial 
reform that has gradually been in prog- 
ress during these last seven years has 
been due to the impetus of the Brussels 
Conference. In some countries, how- 
ever, we have direct evidence that it has 
been a powerful force and no one look- 
ing back over the period as a whole now 
questions its great value. 

The League’s contribution to finan- 
cial reform, however, and its influence 
in this direction, does not consist only 
in the recommendations of this Con- 
ference. Even more important is the 
practical work and example afforded by 
the direct tasks of financial reconstruc- 
tion which the League undertook in 
two countries where the need was great- 
est and the task most difficult: Austria 
and Hungary. There is no need at 
this date to describe at length what is 
so well known to all who have followed 
the progress of European recovery. It 
is sufficient here to say that the League’s 
scheme in each case was a comprehen- 
sive one providing both for the immedi- 
ate stabilization of the currency and for 
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the permanent reform of the national 
budget without» which any currency 
stabilization could not be permanent. 
In each case the task was completely 
successful and in June of last year the 
Council of the League was able to cer- 
tify that the mission it had undertaken 
was accomplished. It may be well to 
note that in neither case did the scheme 
comprise the economic reconstruction 
of the country. It confined itself to 
establishing a sound financial system 
and a stable currency as an indispens- 
able foundation upon which such eco- 
nomic recovery could alone be surely 
built. 

It is less, important at this date and 
in this place to describe the results in 
Austria and Hungary than to indicate 
what is less known: the results those 
first experimental schemes have had 
upon financial reform in other coun- 
tries. In particular the close and di- 
rect connection between them and the 
Dawes scheme for Germany has never 
been sufficiently recognized. 


Errect on THe Dawes PLAN 


It is certainly no disparagement of 
the achievement of the Dawes experts, 
whose work was on so much greater a 
scale and whose success has been one of 
the main events in economic history 
since the war, to suggest that their task 
was assisted by the experience already 
gained in earlier reconstruction. Their 
scheme was the better and stronger for 
being rooted in the tested results of the 
past. These results were definite, and 
in some of their features decisive. 
Principles that in 1922 were regarded 
as paradoxes, or at the best as economic 
theories untried as a remedy for the un- 
precedented disorganization caused by 
the war, had in 1924 become the axioms 
of proved experience—so completely 
accepted as to be regarded almost as 

platitudes. 
critical of the Austrian scheme and 


Expert opinion in 1922 was - 
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6 
sceptical as to its sufficiency for a case 
so desperate. Even those who framed 
it had not anticipated the sudden re- 
cuperative energy witnessed in 1923. 
The astonishing recuperative power 
shown by Austria as soon as her currency 
was stabilized was an encouragement 
to the Dawes Committee to believe 
that, with Germany’s greater reserves, 
substantial reparation payments would 
not be inconsistent with the mainte- 
nance of a sound currency and budget. 
Without such an experience it may well 
be doubted whether they would have 
found it possible to secure confidence in 
a scheme of restoration which provided 
for reparation payments large enough 
to secure the adhesion of the reparation 
creditors. The assistance derived from 
the earlier schemes was much greater 
than is indicated by any mere recital of 
the many technical features in which 
similarity is to be found. The fact is 
that the Dawes Committee had much 
more than a technical task. Their real 
difficulty was that they had to recon- 
cile a number of opposing views about 
reparation policy which had been hard- 
ened by the controversies of previous 
years. And for each of these gulfs of 
divergent opinion the bridge was found 
by adopting a solution already found 
for the earlier schemes. 


REPARATION PROBLEM IN GERMANY 


In the first place the Dawes experts 
had to reconcile the view that repara~ 
tion must be fixed, or there could be no 
basis for financial and economic recov- 
ery, with the opposing view that repa- 
ration could only properly be fixed 
when allied debts were settled and ex- 
perience of a restored Germany had 
shown her real capacity. A similar 
difficulty had, as we have seen, been 
faced in the case of Hungary. The 
solution found was the same, viz., to 
fix, not the total reparation debt, but 
only the payments which could be 
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claimed over a “considerable period,” 
long enough to give confidence. Ex- 
perience had shown in Austria that cer- 
tainty for a period was sufficient, with- 
out the fixation for all time, as a basis 
of confidence and recovery. In the 
second place the experts had to recon- 
cile the view that the capacity of Ger- 
many should be determined by refer- 
ence to her taxable resources and the 
opposing view that (as reparation can 
be made only by payments abroad) it 
must be limited to her export surplus. 
The solution was to adopt the “Trans- 
fer” system which had been anticipated 
in the Hungarian scheme. In the 
third place the experts had to reconcile 
the view that control of German reven- 
ues was necessary to ensure that her 
obligation would be duly met with the 
opposing view that control of revenues 
would interfere with their yield. This 
dilemma too had presented itself when 
securities for the service of the recon- 
struction loans were being arranged. 
The solution adopted was to assign cer- 
tain specified revenues; to choose de- 
liberately revenues whose total yield 
was likely to exceed the obligation; and 
to arrange a form of control which in- 
volved no interference with manage- 
ment so long as the yield remained suf- 
ficient with an adequate margin. This 
system had been tried and found effec- 
tive in Austria for over a year when the 
Dawes Committee met. The assigned 
revenues proved a safe and sufficient 
revenue; and as they were always 
largely in excess of what was needed, no 
interference whatever with management 
was required. All that had to be done 
was to deduct the amounts to meet the 
obligation and return the balance auto- 
matically to the government. I had 
the privilege of explaining this system 
to the Dawes Committee; and the prin- 
ciples they adopted for the control of 
the revenues assigned as security for 
the reparation obligation followed very 
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closely those described as working in 
Austria. ; 

These were not only among the most 
dificult of the Dawes Committee’s 
problems. They were, together with 
the determination of the actual repara- 
tion amounts for which in the nature of 
the case no close precedents could be 
found in experiments elsewhere, the 
crucial elements in the Committee’s 
task. Jt may well be doubted, when 
all these facts are considered together, 
whether the German difficulty could 
have been overcome, or at any rate 
overcome in 1924, had not the way been 
prepared and the task assisted by the 
experience gained in the earlier and 
smaller experiments in settlement. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the 
relations between the League schemes 
and the Dawes plan because an esti- 
mate of the importance of the League’s 
contribution to European recovery 
must depend largely upon the view 
taken of its influence in reforms for 
which it had no direct responsibility. 
The fact is, of course, that every suc- 
cessful financial reform, whether by 
national or international effort, pro- 
vided experience and an example for 
other countries tofollow. The Belgian 
stabilization scheme drew for example 
upon the cumulative experience of all 
the previousreforms. And other coun- 
tries which have stabilized, or are in 
course of stabilization, have obviously 
profited by the same experience. 

Before passing from the League’s 
work to financial reconstruction I 
ought to mention two minor cases of 
work of this character. In 1923 the 
League assisted the Free City of 
Danzig to stabilize its currency and 
place it on a gold basis. It has since 
then been associated with two loans in 
aid of the development and the reform 
of the finances of that city. Some two 
years later, the League advised the 
Esthonian Government as to the reform — 
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of their bank, and in 1927 associated 
itself with a loan for the purpose of 


giving effect to the advice then prof- 
fered. 


Arp to REFUGEES IN GREECE 


In the meantime, two tasks of a 
somewhat different character had been 
undertaken, in two countries, Greece 
and Bulgaria, whose most difficult 
problem consisted in the influx of desti- 
tute refugees. The defeat of the Greek 
army in the autumn of 1922 was fol- 
lowed by one of the most tragic emigra- 
tions in history. Nearly half of the 
2,000,000 Greeks of Asia Minor had 
already died or disappeared in the ten 
preceding years of war. When Smyrna 
fell the great mass of the remainder 
fled in disorder, with only such posses- 
sions as they could carry, by any route 
by land or sea which they could find. 
They flocked on to the first ships 
which, for the most part, were bound 
for the ports of Athens, Piraeus, or 
Phalerum. They consisted, in undue 
proportion, of women, of old men and 
children, fatherless families whose males 
of military age had perished. In the 
following year the Treaty of Lausanne 
formally prescribed the return of the 
Orthodox Greeks from Asia Minor to 
Greece and of the Musulman Turks of 
Greece to Turkey; to these were added 
the Greeks of Eastern Thrace, and 
smaller numbers from the Caucasus, 
from Bulgaria, and from Constanti- 
nople, till ultimately the refugees 
amounted to some 1,400,000, of whom 
only 200,000 were in a position to 
establish themselves without assist- 
ance, And the country thus suddenly 
faced with so great a problem was a 
small Kingdom of less than 5,000,000 
inhabitants exhausted by over ten 
years of continuous war and torn by the 
internal political dissension which was 
soon to result in the establishment of a 
Republie. 


` minimum of working capital. 
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The League has been engaged for the 
last three years in assisting the Greek 
Government to establish these refugees 
chiefly upon the land but also to a 
lesser extent in urban employment. 
For this purpose it recommended a 
loan of £10,000,000 which was suc- 
cessfully floated, and has worked 
through the Settlement Commission 
which has been presided over in suc- 
cession by three distinguished Amer- 
icans, Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Mr. 
Charles P. Howland, and Mr. Charles 
B. Eddy. The work of the Commis- 
sion has covered a wide range and an 
infinity of detail. It has extended 
over Western Thrace, Epirus, Crete 
and the islands, as well as old Greece, 
and above all Macedonia, where about 
80 per cent of the agricultural refugees 
are being settled. It includes the 
acquisition and distribution of land, 
the building of houses, the provision of 
agricultural implements, cattle, and a 
The 
work has proved extremely successful 
and the new refugees, instead of being 
a burden upon their motherland are 
becoming a source of additional eco- 
nomicstrength. But thetask is not yet 
completed. The sum originally raised 
would have been sufficient to settle the 
refugees who had come to Greece when 
the scheme was launched, but large 
numbers of additional refugees came in 
subsequently and a further sum is 
required to complete the work. In the 
meantime, however, the general Greek 
financial system suffered a considerable 
strain and it has been thought desirable 
to tackle the question of. financial re- 
form at the same time as the completion 
of the refugee work. A combined 
scheme will be considered by the 
Council of the League in September of 
this year, comprising a loan of which a 
part is to be devoted to settling the 
remaining refugees; a part to strength- 
ening the position of the National 
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Bank*(or a new bank which will take 
over the task of note issue) to enable it 
to safeguard the currency; and a third 
part to clearing off budget arrears and 
enabling the Greek Government to 
establish henceforward and maintain 
budget equilibrium. 


Arp to BULGARIAN REFUGEES 


A shorter note will suffice for the 
similar Bulgarian scheme. Here, the 
number of refugees involved was much 
smaller. They originally amounted to 
perhaps 220,000 who had come in suc- 
cessively in waves or driblets through 
the troublous decade which began 
with the Balkan wars of 1912. And 
when the League undertook its task in 
1926, only about 120,000 of these re- 
mained to be dealt with. The loan 
raised amounted to £2,250,000. It is 
now being successfully administered 
under a League Commissioner and while 
the League has no responsibility out- 
side this settlement work, the constant 
contact between the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and the Financial Committee has 
in fact resulted in a very useful exami- 
nation and exchange of views with re- 
gard to the general budget and financial 
position of the country. 

Before I pass to the economic work 
of the League I should mention in pass- 
ing the work which is still in progress 
on two financial tasks: first, the problem 
connected with double taxation and 
fiscal evasion; secondly, on securing in- 
ternational collaboration in suppressing 
the crime of counterfeiting currency. 

I have dealt first with the financial 
work of the League, partly because it 
was in this sphere that the most strik- 
ing practical results have been obtained, 
and partly because the establishment of 
sound finances is the necessary prior 
condition to an effective and durable 
economic achievement. The work in 
the economic sphere has, however, been 
extensive and substantial. 
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Arp to Economig Recovery 


I can here mention only very briefly 
the different tasks undertaken. These 
have for the most part been based on 
Article 23 (e) of the Covenant, under 
which members of the League under- 
take to establish and maintain equitable 
treatment of commerce among them- 
selves, a vague and ambiguous provi- 
sion upon which quite obviously much 
or little may be done, according to the 
actual desires and the policies of the 
different countries concerned. 

The Economic Committee, in con- 
junction with the Industrial Property 
Union, has done a good deal of useful , 
work in securing an international agree- ' 
ment for the suppression of certain 
classes of unfair competition, such as 
the improper use of trade marks and 
false indications of origin, etc. The 
same committee has agreed upon and 
recommended to the different govern- 
ments, the principles which in their 
opinion should guide governments in 
deciding upon the treatment of foreign 
nationals and enterprises duly admitted 
by law within the territory of a State. 
More important is the work done in 
reducing and simplifying customs 
formalities. After preparation bythe 
Economic Committee, a Conference 
was held in October, 1923, resulting in 
a convention designed to secure by a 
number of technical provisions, pub- 
licity, simplicity, expedition, equality 
and redress, in relation to customs 
formalities. The same Committee has 
secured a convention providing for the 
recognition of commercial arbitration 
clauses by the tribunals of countries 
signatory to the convention, thus 
considerably facilitating the extension 
of this method of settling commercial 
disputes. The Committee is now en- 
gaged on a long and difficult task in 
trying to reduce the differences in the j 
forms of bills of exchange and cheques. 
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It has also prepared a draft convention 
on import and export prohibition and 
restriction which is being submitted to 
a Conference of Government Repre- 
sentatives with a view to the prepara- 
tion of a convention in October of this 
year. 

No description, however brief, of the 
economic work of the League would be 
adequate without at least a reference 
to the intelligence work and the publi- 
cations for which it is responsible. 
These cover a wide range, including a 
monthly bulletin of statistics, an annual 
statistical abstract, annual publications 
with regard to central banks, public 
finance and currencies, trade and com- 
mercial statistics. f 


Tne WorLp Economic CONFERENCE 


I come last to the most recent and 
most important initiative of the League 
in the economic sphere; the holding of 
the great World Economic Conference 
of May, 1927. 

This Conference is probably the most 
elaborate and ambitious attempt which 
has yet been made to examine the 
economic situation of the world, and to 
seek remedies for the chief evils which 
are retarding the growth of human 
prosperity. It was preceded by more 
than a year’s preparation under the 
control of a committee which, in its 
composition and authority, was itself 
a small international conference; it 
enjoyed throughout the active collab- 
oration of both national and inter- 
national organizations; it was supplied 
with a documentation of unprecedented 
‘fullness and authority; and its mem- 
bers, who were named by the govern- 
ments of fifty states (including member 
states as well as non-members such as 
the United States of America, Russia 
and Turkey), covered the widest range 
both of nationality and of qualifica- 
tion. 
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Derinite Porrecy FOLLOWED BY 
THE CONFERENCE 


This Conference, in spite of its widely 
representative character comprising in 
its membership every shade of re- 
sponsible opinion, succeeded in agree- 
ing unanimously upon a very definite 
policy. Its central theme was the re- 
duction of trade barriers. The Con- 
ference deliberately, and wisely, put 
aside the issue of principle as between 
free trade and protection, for obviously 
agreement could not have been reached 
on such an issue in a Conference rep- 
resenting all countries and all points 
of view. Its remarkable achievement 
was to discover and reveal an extent of 
common ground of policy and action 
much wider than would have been 
thought possible between those who on 
that question continued to hold oppos- 
ing views. The opening words of the 
chapter on commerce bring out clearly 
the main feature of the Conference: 

In spite of the variety of questions raised, 
the diversity of theories, and the legitimate 
national sentiments of all those who took 
part in the discussion, one important and 
extremely encouraging fact has emerged; 
and, having emerged, has become increas- 
ingly manifest as the work has advanced. 
This fact is the unanimous desire of the 
members of the Conference to make sure 
that this Conference shall, in some way, 
mark the beginning of a new era, during 
which international commerce will succes- 
sively overcome all obstacles in its path that 
unduly hamper it, and resume that general 
upward movement, which is at once a sign 
of the world’s economic health and the 
necessary condition for the development of 
civilization. 

The report then proceeds to analyze 
the causes and the character of the 
worst obstacles which still remain. It 
records that some of the more extreme 
forms of obstruction introduced after 
the war—prohibition and license sys- 
tems—have partially disappeared, and 
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e 
commends the action already in hand 
by the League to complete the process. 
. But it points out that tariffs are higher, 
more complex, more numerous, and are 
more frequently changed than before 
the war. Simplification, reduction, 
and stability are declared to be neces- 
sary. The passage in which the con- 
clusions are formulated is categorical 
in its terms and phrased in forcible 


language which is extremely impressive 


as the unanimous resolution of so 
widely representative a Conference. 
‘Four main grounds for the resolution 
are first stated: that harmful effects 
upon production and trade result from 
high and constantly changing tariffs; 
that substantial improvement in the 
economic conditions can be obtained 
by increased facilities for trade and 
commerce; that tariffs, though within 
the sovereign jurisdiction of the separ- 
ate states, are not a matter of purely 
domestic interest; and that some of the 
causes which have resulted in the in- 
crease of tariffs and in other trade bar- 
riers since the war have largely disap- 
peared, while others are diminishing. 
On the basis of these premises the Con- 
ference declares categorically that the 
“time has come to put an end to the 
increase in tariffs and to move in the op- 
posite direction.” And for this purpose 
it urges action upon four lines—im- 
mediate and independent reduction by 
the separate states, bi-lateral action 
through commercial treaties, the aban- 
donment of the practice of putting into 
force excessive tariffs for the purpose of 
bargaining (tarifs de combat), and an 
attempt by the economic organization 
of the League to “examine, on the basis 
of the principles enunciated by the 
present Conference, the possibility of 
further action by the respective states.” 
This is the central and crucial part of 
the Conference’s work; and every 
phrase is significant and impressive as 
the unanimous advice of a body with an 
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unequalled claim to reflect the col- 
lective experience of the world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


The report of the Conference, which 
is much too voluminous to summarize 
here, includes also important recom- 
mendations both on industry, with 
special reference to so-called industrial 
ententes, and to agriculture. It has 
laid down a program of work which at 
the best must take years to accomplish. 
Successful as the Conference has been 


in the first stage, its real success will ` 


depend of course upon the actual trans- 
formation of the economic policies in 
accordance with its recommendations, 
and years must pass, as in the case of 
the Brussels Conference, before the 
issue can becertain. Already, however, 
a number of governments, including 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Holland and Austria have defi- 
nitely declared their acceptance of its 
recommendations. Others are study- 
ing it favorably and signs of their 
actual influence upon commercial policy 
are not wanting. In any case it must 
be upon the proved influence of this 
Conference that. the ‘success of the 
League’s work in the economic as dis- 
tinct from the financial sphere must be 
mainly judged and no verdict can be 
pronounced at present. 

In this brief and inadequate de- 
scription I have omitted, for reasons of 
space, the work done by the League in 
facilitating and improving the means of 


communication and, transit, an exten- . 


sive and technical sphere of work which 
does not admit of brief summary. 
Enough will have been said to indicate 
the general range and character of the 
tasks on which the League s now en- 
gaged. With Austria and Hungary, 
where its main mission is accomplished, 


it still maintains the close relations of a _ 


friendly adviser; in Greece, Bulgaria, 


na 
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Danzig and Esthonia, it is in more 
active association with current work; 
among tasks not confined to a partic- 
ular country, it is promoting inter- 
national agreement and coöperation, in 
some dozen different problems, which 
have been recited above, and it is at the 
centre of the extensive’ movement to 
modify economic policies in the direc- 
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tion recommended by the Economic 
Conference. Its range of work is still 
developing, and its ultimate possibil- 
ities cannot easily be estimated. It 
remains as the natural centre for such 
international coöperation and efforts 
at international agreement as the 
countries of the world may at any 
period desire. 


The World Economic Conference of 1927 
By H. Coun 


Former President of the Council of Ministers, Former Minister of Finance, Member of the First 
Chamber of the States General, The Hague 


R. THEUNIS, President of the 
World Economic Conference, 
took the opportunity, in his closing 
speech on the 23d of May, of asking 
whether the Conference had accom- 
plished its task in a satisfactory way. 

His answer was in the affirmative. 

According to his opinion the Confer- 
ence had achieved a real and permanent 
result, that went far beyond the hopes 
which were cherished when it began its 
labors. 

As to the last part of his statement’ 
there cannot possibly be two opinions. 

As a matter of fact there were very 
few people who had any sort of hopes 
before the beginning of the Conference. 

We all knew.of the numerous post- 
war problems, of the various conflicting 
economic policies and of the different 
conceptions as to what ought to be 
done to improve the situation. All 
sorts of difficulties were feared, and not 
unjustly. 

But all these fears vanished as the 
Conference was progressing. Grad- 
ually the members became confident 
of success, and in the end the President 
was fully entitled to say, that the Con- 
ference had been a success. 


THE OBJECT or THM CONFERENCE 


Of course everybody knows that the 
decisions of the Conference could bind 
nobody, that the members were present 
neither as delegates nor as represent- 
atives of their country, but. solely as 
individuals. 

Individuals perfectly free to express 
their own opinions, perfectly free to 


arrive at any conclusion they wished, 
but not able to tie the hands of their 
respective Governments. 
Consequently one can say that the 
object of the Conference was first of all 
discussion. Discussion in order to 
arrive at a better understanding of the 


present-day economic difficulties and, 


conditions; to arrive at an agreement 
as to the reforms that were necessary. 

The scope of the Geneva meeting 
went indeed not beyond that. 

But even so the Conference could be 
of great benefit. 

If it could clarify a very complicated 
situation, if it could point the way to a 
solution of the problems which are con- 
fronting us, then it would already have 
accomplished a great task. 

As I said before, the Conference 
could do no more than that. 

Its conclusions can only have prac- 
tical consequences if the intentions of 
the Conference are translated into ac- 
tions by the Governments of the various 
countries. 

As soon as that is done the Confer- 
ence will have had its 100 per cent 
result. 

But it would be entirely wrong to 
say that there is no result at all as long 
as that translation has not taken place. 

A real success has already been that 
the members of the Conference have 
been of a unanimous opinion as to the 
causes of our difficulties and as to the 
needed reforms. And taking into 
account the great difference between 
existing economic policies of various 
countries, the clashing opinions of 
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experts, the divergent desires of various 
interests, one,may call it almost a 
miracle that such a degree of una- 
nimity could be reached, that it proved 
possible to reduce the incredible com- 
plexity of the problem to a set of in- 
telligible formulas. 

This then is the result that, accord- 
ing to the opinion of its President, was 
reached by the Conference. 

And I think I may say that every 
member is in full agreement with him. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION or LABOR 


Much has been said in the course of 
years against the economic doctrines of 
the past. But this at least emerged 
from the Conference that Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of the international division of 
labor still holds good for our days. 

Although the Conference may have 
deliberately refrained from passing a 
judgment on the fundamental princi- 
ples of protection and free trade re- 
spectively, none the less has it ac- 
cepted the above-named principle by 
condemning the obstacles which have 
been created in the way of such divi- 
sion of labor and by recommending the 

_ removal of these obstacles. 


AGREEMENT AS TO CAUSES OF PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


The first difficulty which had to be 
met was to come to an agreed common 
opinion as to the causes of the present- 
day unsatisfactory conditions. If an 
agreement on this point could be 
reached the finding of the remedies 
would prove a not too difficult task. 

I think it stands to the credit of Mr. 
Layton, editor of the (English) Econo- 
mist, that he has urged the Conference 
to distinguish between such causes of 
the present disturbance that must be 
considered to be of a more or less per- 
manent character and such other that 
were temporary and could be removed 
in a not too long span of time. 
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It was he who reminded the’ Confer- 
ence that a mere return to'the pre-war 
position in matters of commerce, how 
desirable that might be, could not give 
back to the countries of Europe the 
lost prosperity, because some of the 
features of the present economic situa- 
tion cannot be changed at all and some 
others only after a considerable time. 

The permanent ones. There is the 
establishment of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the countries outside Europe. 
This process began about fifty years 
ago as far as the United States are 
concerned and about twenty-five years 
ago in other countries. i 

This industrial development has 
been extremely hastened by the war 
and caused a restriction of foreign 
trade between Europe and the rest of 
the world. This situation has to be 
considered as permanent and Europe 
will have to accommodate itself to that 
new position. 

The semi-permanent ones. There are 
the financial difficulties of practically all 
European countries directly arising out 
of the war. Even countries like Hol- 
land, Switzerland, etc., who remained 
neutral, suffer enormously from the 
heavy annual charges for debts con- 
tracted during and immediately after 
the war. In Holland, f.i., the public 
debt is more than trebled in compari- 
son with 1913 and it will take more 
than a quarter of a century to get back 
to the pre-war position in this respect. 

At present Holland is one of the very 
highest taxed countries in Europe. 
And if we then see that the belligerent 
European countries have a much 
heavier debt and have, moreover, to 
provide for war pensions, one can then 
easily realize that in those countries it 
will take at least half a century before 
the crushing taxation can be dimin- 
ished to any appreciable extent. 

In connection with these financial 
difficulties one was at Geneva strongly 
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reminded of Tacitus’ story of the fu- 
neral of Junia, widow of Cassius and 
sister of Brutus. In the funeral train 
there were present many members of 
the family and they did not escape no- 
‘tice. But those who arrested the at- 
tention of the public most of all were 
not those who were present but those 
who could not bodily be there: Cassius 
and Brutus. 

Well, so it was with the debt prob- 
lems. Everybody thought of the 
difficulties connected with the external 
obligations arising out of the war and 
of their international economic sig- 
nificance. Everybody asked in silence 
how it would be possible to meet that 
big change in public and private in- 
debtedness that occurred since the 
war. Everybody had all that in the 
back of his head. Everybody’s atten- 
tion was more arrested by Cassius and 
Brutus than by the other members of 
the family. But... that part of 
the problem was not discussed. 

The temporary ones, those which can 
be attacked at once and can be re- 
moved. 

- The Conference has been wise ‘aliddah 
to restrict itself to advocating an eco- 
nomic policy that deals with these 
temporary consequences of the war, a 
policy that aims at the removal of the 
obstructions to production and trade 
which the war has left behind. 

It would have been stupid not to 
recognize the fact that Europe has to 
face the new situation arising out of a 


new distribution of manufacturing in- ` 


dustrial capacity. 

It would have been equally unwise 
for the Conference to meddle with 
affairs which were of a political charac- 
ter, such as the international debt 
problem, however important it may be 
from an economic point of view. 

The Conference understood the wis- 
dom of the saying: ‘‘Cobbler, stick to 
your last.” 
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DECLARATIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
s 


As to the temporary features of the 
economic situation the Conference 
tackled them with candor and courage. 

It gave a lucid description of these 
features, condemned the extreme eco- 
nomic nationalism and adopted firmly 
an international point of view, which 
is, commercially spoken, after all, 
nothing but the unvarnished, unde- 
niable truth. i 

Starting from this sound economic 
standpoint the Conference declared 
itself: 

against import and export prohibi- 

tions, taking care that the aboli- 
tion of those should not be in- 
directly defeated by the fixing of 
quota, export duties or other simi- 
’ lar measures; 
against frequent and sometimes sud- 
den changes in the Customs 
duties; 
against the practice of putting into 
force tarifs de combat or high gen- 
eral tariffs in advance of the open- 
ing of negotiations with other 
countries; 
against all difference in treatment by. 
means of internal taxes between 
home products and imported goods 
after these latter having dis- 
charged the Customs duties; 

against export duties on raw ma- 
terials, and, in case they are justi- 
fied by exceptional circumstances, 
never for the special purpose of 
bringing in a position of inferiority 
other countries who are in want of 
such materials for the production 
of the finished article; 

against any discrimination in this 

respect between different States; 
and declared itself 

in favor of equality of treatment, 

within the territory of a State, be- 
tween foreigners and nationals as 
regards the right of establish- 
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ment and circulation and a due 
regulation of conditions on carry- 
ing on trade and industry; 

in favor of simplification of Customs 

tariffs by means of diminishing the 
. number of tariff headings and sub- 
headings; 

in favor of adoption of a common 

systematic nomenclature; 

in favor of institution of a right of 

appeal for importers of foreign 
goods against unjust application of 
tariffs by Customs officials; 

in favor of diminution of elevated 

Customs charges, starting with the 
removal of the excessive tariff 
barriers imposed to counteract the 
difficulties resulting from the war 
and its consequences; 

in favor of restoring the system of 

long-term commercial treaties as 
were usual in pre-war times; 

in favor of mutual granting of un- 

conditional most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to Customs 
duties and conditions of trade; 

in favor of the widest and most liberal 

application of the most-favored- 
nation clause; 

in favor of uniform principles as to 

the interpretation and extent of 
the most-favored-nation clause 
with regard to Customs tariffs and 
ether charges; 

in favor of identical tariff systems or 

at least a common basis for com- 
mercial treaties; 

in favor of the desirability of arbitra- 

tion or reference to the Permanent 
Court of Justice for decision of 
disputed questions about inter- 
pretations or carrying out of com- 
mercial treaties. 

These declarations are important; 
the more so as they are assented to by 
free traders and protectionists alike, 
and arise out of a plain logic and not 
from any academic debate. 

They do not contain a deliberate 
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confession of free trade, but*they do 
condemn an all-round protectionism, 
because it is destructive of wealth- 
producing capacity and prevents not 
only the economic reconstruction of 
Europe, but is at the same time a bar 
for the development of peaceful rela- 
tions between nations. 


Waar WiLL Be rae RESULT? 


But what will be the ultimate result? 

Will the 100 per cent result be ob- 
tained? 

Will the different countries now be 
prepared to act in accordance with the 
recommendations of this well qualified 
Conference; recommendations which 
got the approval of their own delegates 
and experts? 

I would not be too sanguine in my 
expectations, especially if nothing more 
is to be done than the mere distribution 
of the Report of the Conference. 

Public opinion must be stirred, so 
that it will urge Governments in the 
right direction. It may be needed to 
say that there are many vested inter- 
ests which will oppose any action of the 
kind recommended by the Conference, 
and their influence is by no means 
negligible. But Governments, which 
have wider and more varied contacts 
than individuals, may have a common 
sense of their own, which they will 
intelligently follow if they feel that 
they are supported by public opinion. 

I am ready to believe that Govern- 
ments will see and understand that the 
solution of our present difficulties must 
be sought in the way pointed out by 
the Conference. 

Something must be done in order to 
relieve the situation in Europe. Amer- 
icans, I believe, will see this, and, see- 
ing it, will coöperate in the future as 
they have done on the present occasion. 
They codperated in the recent Confer- 
ence in a most splendid way. Their 
contribution to the labors of the Con- 
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ference was of enormous value, and is 
a happy omen for further collabora- 
tion. 

But the great need of the present 
moment is action. 

The representatives of the Govern- 
ments, after full conference and dis- 
cussion, with all the necessary data 
before them, have spoken. They have 
given utterance to the cry of the nations 
for immediate succor and relief. It 
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now remains for the Governments and 
peoples, of Europe and of America, 
with a common interest and a common 
purpose, to make a reality of the ex- 
pressed desire of the Conference of 1927 
that its work shall mark, in interna- 
tional economic relations, the resump- 
tion of that upward movement “which 
is at once a sign of the world’s economic 
health and the necessary condition for 
the development of civilization.” 


The Cartel Question at the World Economic 
Conference 


By Cremeans LAMMERS 
Member of the German Reichstag 


Translated by Karl Scholz 


HE preparatory committee for the 
World Economic Conference was 
of the unanimous opinion that the 
cartel question could not be omitted 
from the industrial deliberations of the 
conference. It therefore delegated the 
writer to present to the conference a 
survey of the status of cartel legisla- 
tion in different nations. His memo- 
randum was prepared with the willing 
support of numerous governments, and 
revealed that the legislative attitude 
toward the problem of cartels varied 
considerably in individual countries. 
This fact is undoubtedly not a mere 
accident. It rather indicates on the 
one hand that cartelization is not of 
equal importance in various national 
economies, and on the other hand that 
the actual status of cartel organization 
differs considerably because of econ- 
nomic conditions. Recognition of this 
is fundamental in judging national 
cartels, as well as in understanding the 
efforts toward international carteliza- 
tion. 


CONDITIONS IN AMERICA 

The American people by relying on 
their own efforts are able to maintain 
themselves without depending on 
other nations. If they accordingly 
avoid monopolistic tendencies which 
encroach upon the national freedom of 
trade they are undoubtedly consider- 
ing their own requirements in doing so. 
It follows from this that in the struc- 
ture of American economic relations 
the organic development of individual 


factors will be secured under entirely 
natural conditions. As for industrial 
production it is essential that the exist- 
ing production equipment be sufficiently 
large and sufficiently occupied under 
normal conditions to afford the entire 
workingclassaproperincome. Inaddi- 
tion American industry has sufficient 
funds at its disposal to develop technical 
progress in production with such rapid- 
ity that “extensive intervals for re- 
pairs” and the resultant cessations in 
the employment of expert workers do 
not occur very extensively. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS ARE 
DIFFERENT 


European conditions are very differ- 
ent. Economic conditions there have 
been essentially changed, in part by the 
war, and in part by natural develop- 
ments since 1914. Aside from the 
obvious deterioration of capital the 
structure of European industry was 
also thoroughly worn out, and thrown 
into confusion by the long period of 
war. Even where the exigencies of 
war necessitated a development of 
industrial establishments it became 
apparent that the equipment thus 
created was not adapted to the organic 
needs of industry after war require- 
ments had disappeared; in fact, it not 
infrequently hindered the satisfying 
of these peace time needs. The neutral 
countries, which had to some degree 
utilized the absence of former competi- 
tion to hasten their industrialization, 
likewise discovered that their new 
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factorief could not be made to pay. 
This was not merely because they were 
so well-equipped, but also because a 
factory, like a plant, must have a 
naturally fertile soil, which must be 
found in its proper economic environ- 
ment. This applies in particular to a 
country like Germany. Because of its 
long exclusion from the world market 
during the war it was compelled to 
create industrial establishments for 
which there is no possible use under the 
normal conditions of peace. Further- 
more, the great strain under which 
German industry had to labor during 
the war, and the impossibility of keep- 
ing the technical apparatus intact, 
created a condition which can be re- 
moved only by utilizing powerful 
means and great organizing ability. 

Under normal conditions industry 
attacks suçh difficulties by investing 
the -necessary capital. Inasmuch as 
tbis capital was lacking after the war 
. in many European countries, and since 


the depreciation of a number of curren- _ 


cies had made all rational capital trans- 
actions impossible, the numerous prob- 
lems of organizing industrial activity 
first involved the reéstablishment of the 
credit system. For a time production 
could help itself, because the civil 
needs of the people, due to wartime 
privation, ‘could be satisfied with com- 
modities.in almost any condition. 
Substitutes and products of inferior 
quality were accepted for some years 
without criticism because of the short- 
age of goods. This made. possible 
the continued existence of many indus- 
trial plants. But after the first sta- 
bilization of currency and credit con- 
ditions was brought about in Europe 
‘by international coöperation and when 
the demands for an orderly exchange of 
commodities again arose, the great 
devastation which war conditions had 
caused in European industry manifested 
itself. In this connection the loss of 
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important raw materials and of large 
centers of production because of changes 
in boundaries was of particular signifi- . 
cance to Germany. Moreover, it was 
also a weighty fact that the vast areas 


_of Russia—because of the upheaval 


there and the Soviet system-—were 
withdrawn for an indefinite period of 
time from participating in meeting 
European requirements. 


Tae Errecr or New BOUNDARIES 


If Europe were in a position to de- 
velop a process of recovery from within, 
over a relatively short period of time, 
free play might perhaps have been 
allowed to natural developments as a 
result of which unwholesome elements 
could have been segregated. The 
economic and particularly the political 
presuppositions for such a uniform 
process of recovery, however, are not 
present in Europe. The war has torn 
the nations apart. Numerous new 
boundaries were created, which, in the 
general opinion of economists, are eco- 
nomnically absurd, and which make the 
necessary coöperation of the individual 
parts of European joint industry im- 
possible. Under these circumstances, 
many Europeangstates considered it 
their problem primarily to protect 


-their own -people,. as far as possible, 


against the injuries which threatened 
to develop from the general disorder. 

Higher tariff barriers were erected, 
imports and exports were regulated by 
the state, the mobility of labor was 
restricted and in general all those forms 
of national protectionism were devel- 
oped, about which such lively com- 
plaints were lodged with the World 
Economic Conference. In Germany, 
moreover, numerous socialistic tenden- 
cies, which manifested themselves in 
the early post-war years, exercised an 
influence over the entire management 
of industry. Thus as a continuation 
of war time industrial activity, a great 
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many industrial organizations devel- 
oped which cauld really be designated 
as public compulsory cartels. These 
cartels undoubtedly conzributed also to 
unite enterprises in positive efforts and 
to establish and strengthen many re- 
lationships, which subsequently became 
the basis for voluntary zombinations. 

Such combinations were also pro- 
moted by realizing that only a few 
enterprises would be able to weather 
the hard times by relyirg on their own 
resources and to carry out reconstruc- 
tion from within. This fact stimu- 
lated increased cartelization in many 
European states in ‘post-war years. 
Furthermore, it has also called forth 
complete consolidation of enterprises 
by combining securities and real prop- 
erty. Since, however, in the very 
nature of things it is by no means pos- 
sible to pursue the latter method in all 
cases, a large field foz cartelization, 
in the narrow sense of the word, still 
remains. : 

It is conceivable taat such vast 
organizing movements should attract 
the attention of the public and of the 


governments of the individual states. . 


Therefore exhaustive celiberations as 
to legal regulation of cartel systems 
were entered into. n November, 
1923, an emergency decree was adopted 
in Germany, which subjects cartels 
and monopolistic combinations to ex- 
tended supervision of the state. In 
principle, however, this decree recog- 
nizes cartels as a necessary economic 
institution. 


Errorts ro ESTABLISH MUTUAL 
Economic RELATIONS 


Since no European nation can carry 
on an economically independent exist- 
ence, totally excluded from other coun- 
tries, mutual economic ~elations had to 
be restored after the war as quickly as 
possible. But national protectionism, 
to which reference has already been 
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made, created a severe obstacle. Only 
with great difficulty was it possible, 
in the course of years, again to arrive 
at provisional trade agreements be- 
tween the states. For the time being 
commercial treaties were invariably 
of short duration on account of the 
general uncertainty. In many indus- 
tries they were not sufficient to bring 
about the reconstruction of regulated 
import and export trade. This condi- 
tion, in turn, gave rise to the thought 
of private international agreements in 
order to attain, through economic effort, 
that which for the time being could not 
be attained politically. Executive 
heads of various industries urged on, 
in part, by prominent financiers, met 
to discuss the situation. They re- 
called that even before the war modern 
development had made international 
codperation desirable, and had partly 
called it forth. Economic thinking 
not infrequently overcame political 
obstacles to which people in general 
were still exposed. 

In many cases, the first agreements 
were primarily of an’ informational 
nature. There was no longer mutual 
knowledge as to the development of 
conditions in various countries and an 
opportunity had not yet been given 
again to study the world market with 
the necessary thoroughness. There- 
fore, an exchange of statistics and eco- 
nomic data took place, which was in- 
tended to clarify the actual situation. 
Then the manner in which unnecessary 
friction might be eliminated between 
individual industrial groups was given 
consideration. It was discovered that 
absurd destruction of capital and real 
values had taken place because of un- 
sound methods of trade. The new 
methods by which it was hoped to bring 
about an improvement of this condi- 
tion varied considerably. Whenever 
the discussion became intensive, the 
conviction was not infrequently ex- 
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pressed, that in view of the insecurity 
of the political situation loose agree- 
ments would always contain the danger 
of sudden destruction. It was thus 
decided to interlock the various inter- 
ests as much as possible from within, 
so that the consolidation might survive 
unavoidable shocks as far as possible. 


INTERNATIONAL RATIONALIZATION 


While, however, before the war 
efforts of this nature were directed 
primarily toward regulating market 
conditions, the chaotic state of Euro- 
pean industries described above, neces- 
sitated directing attention in post-war 
years more toward internal reorganiza- 
tion. The artificial expansion of the 
productive apparatus during the war 
and also the shortage of capital required 
technical measures. In connection 
with similar efforts within individual 
national industries the great thought 
of international rationalization was 
evolved. Itis dedicated to the attempt 
at a thoughtful rearrangement of 
European production along lines of 
economic requirements. Its slogan is 
` lower costs of production and improve- 
ment in quality. The incentive to 
pursue such objectives is given to no 
small degree by America, which be- 
cause of its certainty of objective and 
in harmony with the publie opinion 
of the country largely serves as a model. 

For the time being a uniform eco- 
nomic idea is still totally lacking in 
Europe. Yet the conviction that the 
future economic and technical prob- 
lems of Europe can be solved only by 
international coöperation is continually 
gaining ground. It is felt everywhere 
that science and technique in particu- 
lar are striving to break down the all 
too narrow national boundaries. But 
one does not yet trust his neighbor and 
meanwhile worries more about quotas 
than about the real establishment of 
the general idea. 
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Tue Fear or Monoroiy 


In addition, Europeart public activ- 
ity has not yet taken a definite stand 
with reference to the great economic 
tendencies which are slowly develop- 
ing. Worry about the dangers of monop- 
oly which arise from united economic 
power, for the time being, appears to 
check progress. Indeed it cannot be 
denied that in the past many disturb- 
ances have been produced by such 
monopolistic tendencies and that the 
danger of a repetition of such occurren- 
ces cannot be ignored. It can, however, 
be removed, if farsighted economic 
policy, supported by public authority 
can succeed in showing definite goals 
and objectives to international coöper- 
ation, whose constant observance will 
be compelled by public opinion. : Only 
in this manner can that responsibility 
for the general welfare be evolved, 
which the economic conscience requires 
as a constant regulator. Again the 
prerequisite for such a development is 
the thorough investigation ‘of actual 
conditions and popularization of the 
results thus obtained. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that for European conditions 
private industrial ententes of an inter- 
national character can never constitute 
the only, or even the decisive factor for 
the union of nations. They can enjoy 
sound development only in connection 
with a sensible trade policy which must 
be built on a firm foundation and must 
be the determining keynote in the 
political atmosphere. 

With these thoughts in mind the. 
author presented to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference the following guid- 
ing principles concerning the problem 
of cartels: : 


A—GENERAL 


1. Private agreements among industries 
do not constitute a generally valid economic 
principle, but are a phase of development 
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growing out of particular conditions, whose 
further progress cannot yet be foreseen. 


2. The significance of national and inter- 
national cartels to the industry of an indi- 
vidual country can be judged only in its 
relationship to the total economic and 
political conditions of that country. 

3. In judging international agreements, 
those among them with economic bearing 
can likewise not be segregated but can be 
judged only in the frame of the total com- 
plex of economic relationships of countries 
immediately participating as well as of 
those passively affected. 


4. No cartel may make it its purpose to 
secure for its members, or perhaps for per- 
sons employed by them, excessive private 
benefits at the expense of other branches 
of production or of the general public. 
foremost purpose of all cartels is rather to 
promote rationalization of production with 
a view to lowering costs and improving 
products. 


5. Under no conditions may international 
cartels be employed to bridge over the 
attaining of national protectionism for 
certain branches of a national industry, 
thereby facilitating for nations the continu- 
ation of their protectionism in other 
branches. Such procedure would neces- 
sarily make the concluding of sound trade 
agreements between participating nations 
more difficult. In particular, the reaction 
upon succeeding stages in production and 
consumption must be carefully observed in 
agreements pertaining to raw materials 
and intermediary products. 


6. If the foregoing viewpoints are author- 
itative in determining the conclusion and 
the economic policy of international agree- 
ments, they may serve to alleviate the 
economic difficulties of many countries,— 
and especially of certain European states. 


B—Pusuic Pouicy 


1. The vast extent and great importance 
which cartels have attained for certain 
countries in many fields of production and 
trade, justify the attention of the public 
and of governments. In so far as national 
cartels or the reaction of international 
cartels affect individual national economic 
activities, it is the concern of the particular 
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countries, autonomously to adopt suitable 
measures of control. 

2. The studies of the preparatory com- 
mittee of the conference have revealed that 
cartel control, in the strict sense of the 
word, exists at present in only a relatively 
small number of countries, among which, 
however, there are such important indus- 
trial countries as the United States of 
America and Germany. The methods of 
control are adapted to the economic re- 
quirements of the different countries. 

3. Theoretically international control 
might be general—for the entire world or 
for all of Europe—or perhaps partial—for 
the countries immediately participating. 
The practical prerequisite in every case 
would be a guarantee that the possibilities 
of control are equally effective in all partici- 
pating countries. 

4. The logical prerequisite for a moral 
and practical development of an inter- 
national cartel is full recognition of a com- 
munity of economic interests on the part 
of participating countries. 

This common interest must find expres- 
sion not only in official mutual trade rela- 
tions—particularly in trade agreements— 
but primarily also in public policy. No 
confident codperation along lines of control 
of economic activity can exist between 
countries with opposing public policies. 

5. All such coöperation of nations must 
be voluntary. Efforts to interfere with the 
private economic organization of a country 
by means of an international court of jus- 
tice, with some form of concrete compul- 
sion, would call forth immediately the dan- 
ger of confusion. This is true part'cularly 
in the case of those nations, whose industry 
requires special organization measures in 
order to meet large public obligations to 
other nations. Full economic freedom of 
action of all nations is the prerequisite for 
the necessary equal participation of nations 
in exercising common economic control. 

6. The dangers indicated above do not 
exist in voluntary arbitrational settlement 
of mutual complaints as to monopolistic 
practices by any private organization. It 
would be of great advantage if all nations 
could decide to strive for the establishment 
of tribunals of high international standing 
in each separate case whose members would 
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be capablé of rendering a real objective 
decision, based upon their economic knowl- 
edge. Existing international economic 
organizations can render valuable services 
in setting up such tribunals. 

7. Extensive education of public opinion, 
striving not merely to develop in the masses 
an automatic defense against monopolistic 
excesses, but also to convey primarily the 
conviction of the necessity for rationaliza- 
tion in production, in marketing, and in 
consumption, in the interest of the standard 
of living, for the general welfare of the 
masses, appearsindispensable. It isurgent- 
ly recommended to cartels that they accede 
voluntarily to the justifiable requirement 
for greater publicity in order to remove 
mistrust. 


The vast majority of the delegates 
accepted these proposals in principle. 
Gratifying in particular was the assent 
of the American delegates who, of 
course, held to their particular view- 
point as to American conditions. In 
this connection I think the determining 
point of view appears to be the fact 
that the American people and their 
government understand and judge 

_ European development in the light of 
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the peculiar conditions on this conti- 
nent. Economic maxims which seem 


-valid in America are not applicable 


without reservations to European 
states. If America desires to fulfill its 
great mission in the reconstruction of 
world economy, it must intelligently 
follow the struggle for rehabilitation in 
Europe, and shape its measures per- 
taining to international cartelization 
accordingly. The profound under- 
standing of this problem, which the 
American delegates displayed at the 
World Economic Conference, created 
great satisfaction among European 
nations. 

The labors of the World Economic 
Conference are not yet completed. : 
The League of Nations is willing to 
further them in appropriate manner. 
In this connection a great deal for in-’ 
dustrial activity will depend upon 
whether it is possible to continue the 
exchange of opinions as to international 
cartelization, which was begun several 
months ago, to make it more pro- 
found and to promote it until clear 
postulates are established. 


The European Currency Situation 


By BERTIL OHLIN 
Professor of Economics, University of Copenhagen 


HEN the Brussels Conference 

assembled seven years ago mohe- 
tary conditions in Europe were in the 
most appalling state. Price levels 
were inflated, in many cases still more 
than when the war ended, budgets were 
still unbalanced, and the foreign ex- 
changes were fluctuating violently. 

Comparing the present state with the 
situation of 1920 one cannot but feel 
that progress has been remarkable. A 
large majority of nations have already 
succeeded in establishing their curren- 
cies on a gold basis, and the rest are 
doing their best to reach the same goal 
as soon as possible. 

In 1920 the fate of the gold standard 
was still in the balance. Advocates of 
some kind of managed currency without 
the aid of gold were numerous or at 
least, made their voices heard as if they 
were. The later development—char- 
acterized everywhere by a desire to 
return to gold—has shown that there 
was never any chance at all of a radical 
change in the monetary systems of 
Europe. After six years’ experience of 
the blessings of managed and misman- 
aged currencies on paper basis few 
people were anxious to have more of it. 
The faults of the gold standard of pre- 
war days were forgotten and it was 
seldom realized how unfair a compari- 
son was made, when a gold standard of 
peace was put up against a paper 
standard of war. These were psycho- 
logical factors which must be taken 
into account, giving the “‘managed 
currency” advocates no chance of suc- 
cess. Was there ever a more ill-timed 
propaganda for a good cause? 

Be this as it may be, the outstanding 


characteristic of the European cur- 
rency situation today is the complete 
victory of gold. 

When reviewing in the following very 
briefly the position in various coun- 
tries, it may prove useful to group 
them together in three groups. First 
we have the countries which returned 
to the old gold par, second those which 
have suffered under a heavy deprecia- 
tion but have managed to stabilize 
their currencies on a level above 10 per 
cent of par, and at last the class of vio- 
lent inflationists, which saw their cur- 
rencies depreciate until they reached 
only a few per cent of the old par. 


CURRENCIES RETURNING TO OLD 
Par 


The first European country to return 
to gold standard was Sweden, (1. IV. 
1924). Unlike Great Britain and some 
other countries, Sweden did not intro- 
duce any restrictions on the right to 
obtain gold coins for notes, but simply 
reintroduced the old gold standard. 
There was, however, one important 
qualification. The import of gold is 
free only for the Bank of Sweden; 
everybody else must have a govern- 
ment import license. Behind this step, 
which was taken on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bank of Sweden, lay a fear 
that the world might see a sharp fall in 
the value of gold which would cause an 
undesirable inflation in all gold stand- 
ard countries. Probably the directors 
had in mind a situation when the sur- 
plus gold funds in the United States 
would be released, flooding European 
gold standard countries and leading to 
a most typical example of “embarras 
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de richesse?” In such a case the Swed- 
ish import restrictions might be used 
and the value of the “krona” raised 
’ above gold par, which had already been 
done during the war. 
more stable price level could be main- 
tained. The idea was evidently, that 
the advantages of a gold standard could 
be bought at too high a price, and that 
it would be better to give it up than to 
see a violent rise in the price level. 

How quickly fashions change also in 
the world of finance is best shown by 
the fact that the discussion has ever 
since been dominated by a fear that an 
excessive world scarcity of gold would 
arise, bringing about a depressing de- 
flation. Yet, the gold import restrict- 
tions in Sweden remain unaltered. 

A year later Great Britain and with 
her Holland and Switzerland returned 
to gold, the latter to the pre-war gold 
standard, the two former countries to 
the so-called “gold bar standard.” 
Notes are redeemable not in coins but 
in gold bars. The object of this meas- 
ure is, of course, to prevent gold coins 
from coming into circulation again. 
The pre-war system without any small 
notes at all is considered unnecessarily 
expensive from a national point of 
view. Furthermore, a general return 
to these pre-war habits would entail a 
large increase in the demand for gold, 
as something like £400,000,000 had 
-been withdrawn from circulation and 
could be replaced only through a re- 
duction of the reserves held by the 
central banks, whereby the note cover 
would sink below the legal minimum. 
This would. lead to an increased de- 
mand for gold and to an undesirable 
rise in its value, calling forth a world 
wide deflation. 

The introduction of the gold bar 
standard in Great Britain as early as 
in the spring of 1925, came as a surprise 
to most interested observers. The 
pound sterling had been below par 


In that way a. 
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during 1924, and although it came 
within 3 per cent of par in March of 
1925 this was considered to be more 
due to speculation than to a readjust- 
ment of the internal price and wage 
levels on a basis compatible with an 
immediate return to par. 

The adjustment of whole sale prices 
was carried out very quickly after- 
wards, and retail prices have been 
followingslowly. Much discussion has, 
however, been going on ever since, 
whether the rise in gold wages, which 
the maintenance of the same nominal 
wages as in 1924 implies, has or has not 
been one important cause of the in- 
dustrial difficulties during the last two 
years. 

On the first of January, 1927, Den- 
mark formally introduced the gold bar 


- standard, following in this respect 


England’s example and Bank of Eng- 
land’s advice. The development since 
the beginning of 1925 had been most 
spectacular, for the “krona” had by 
speculation, chiefly in New York and 
Amsterdam been forced up from 70 per 
cent of par to 92 per cent of par in the 
course of a few months in the summer 
that year. It was then decided to 
return to the old par, while there had 
earlier been some discussion of return- 
ing to gold at a lower level. 

This rise in the external value ofthe 
currency has, of course, lead to a corre- 
sponding reduction of the interior 
whole-sale-price level and thus to an 
industrial crises of extreme severity. 

Two other countries must be men- 
tioned in connection with those which 
have returned to the old parity, namely 
Norway and Spain, although they 
have not yet taken the same course. 
As their currencies, after being subject 
to speculation like the Danish “krona,” 
are within 2 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively from par, there can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that they are going 
to do so in the future. 


Tus EUROPEAN Currency Situation 


STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES 


Among countries which have been 
subject to a heavy inflation and have 
seen their currencies not break down 
altogether but depreciate so much that 
reintroduction of the old parity has 
become impossible, it is convenient to 
distinguish between two groups. Coun- 
tries belonging to the first one have 
taken the more sensible course of stabil- 
izing without any previous deflation— 
Finland, Belgium and France—whereas 
the others have gone through a period 
of useless deflation and economic crises, 
only to see their currencies rise in value 
but stay far away from parity. 

Although a small country, Finland 
deserves special notice in this respect as 
having carried out better than any 
other country in Europe a consistent 
monetary policy. After the civil war 
and its violent inflation, the whole sale 
price level reached 1200 in 1920. This 
was the year when the post-war defla- 
tion started, which for psychological 
reasons spread to almost every country 
in the world. Great authorities have 
gone so far as to assert that it was im- 
possible for a small nation to remain 
outside this movement. This is, how- 
ever, exactly what Finland did. In- 
stead of deflating she let the foreign 
exchanges rise, i. e., the external value 
of her currency in terms of foreign 
currencies fall. The interior price 
level was kept practically stable and 
has remained so ever since. It was, 
consequently, easy enough to introduce 
the gold standard in 1925 at about 13 
per cent of par. 

- As a result of this policy Finland has 
escaped the post-war deflation crisis 
altogether and has been able to re- 
organize her economic life. She has 
managed to carry out successfully the 
most difficult task of changing over 
from production for the Russian market 
to production for export to the western 
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European countries and is now enjoy- 
ing a prosperity which most other coun- 
tries can envy. She has no unemploy- 
ment and has been able to raise the 
wage level considerably in the course 
of the last five years. 

What good purpose would it have 
served, if the gold value of the Finnish 
mark had been raised to, for instance, 
20 per cent of parity and a severe 
economic crisis had been fostered? 

Whether Finland’s example has had 
any influence on other countries is 
difficult to say. Anyhow the two last 
countries to stabilize their currencies, 
France and Belgium have taken a 
similar course, in so far as they have 
not gone through any period of real 
deflation before the stabilization. 

This statement will, perhaps, seem 
surprising. Did not France raise the 
value of the franc from 240 to the 
pound sterling to 125 to the pound in 
1926? Has not the wholesale price 
level gone down sharply from 837 in 
July to 628 in December the same 
year? 

This is true. Nevertheless, it would 
be somewhat misleading to call such a 
development deflation. Retail prices 
and wages never had time to adapt 
themselves to the rapid rise in whole- 
sale prices during the first half of 1926. 
The decline of the latter during the 
second half of the year, therefore, 
meant little more than a return to more 
normal price relations, no general 
deflation in retail prices or wages being 
necessary. 

The variation in the wholesale-price 
level during the months from April to 
December was due chiefly to changes 
in those commodity prices which 
follow the exchange movements more 
or less slavishly. There was little or 
no increase in “home market prices” 
in the early summer and practically 
no decline toward the end of the 
year. 
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On the whole the exchange disturb- 
ances which were due chiefly to lost 
confidence and flight of capital from 
France in the beginning of 1926 and to 
` restored confidence and a reversal of 

the capital movement later on, only 
touched the surface of economic life. 
In 1927 the situation has been about 
the same as it would have been if the 
stabilization had been made in the 
beginning of 1926 and the summer 
disturbances had never happened at all. 

(Compare the table above.) ` 

As to the future of the franc there 
can be little doubt that ultimate 
stabilization and return to gold or gold 
bar standard at a point very near the 
present value is intended. 

If one asks for an explanation why 
the inflation which has been going on 
ever since 1914 with only a short break 
in 1921-22, has now ceased altogether, 
the answer can be no other than a 
reference to the belated and longed for 

_balancing of the budget. As long as 
the state was every year borrowing 
enormous sums of money to cover 
current expenditure of which only a 
part went for reconstruction purposes, 
equilibrium on the capital market was 
hardly feasible. The amount of pur- 
chasing power lent out to the state and 
others who wanted capital much ex- 
ceeded the total savings. Thus, an 
artificial purchasing power was created 
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and the outcome could be no other than 
inflation and depreciation, 

Whether in such a situation the fall 
in the price level comes before or after 
the rise in the foreign exchanges, 
whether it is the cause of the rise in 
prices or follows it, seems of little 
significance. The important thing is 
that behind the development of both 
lies a lack of equilibrium on the capital 
market, which in the French case was 
due to the financial policy of the state. 

It is interesting to note, as an ex- 
ample of the close relation between the 
latest monetary experiences and mone- 
tary theory, that the most widely 
accepted doctrine in France today is 
the one put forward by Professor Rist, 
now a director of the Banque de France. 
According to this doctrine the price 
movements are not the cause of the 
exchange movements any more than 
the latter are the cause of the former. 
The real cause of the development is 
the state of the public finances. 

This is clearly an undue generaliza- 
tion of the specific French experience. 
A lack of equilibrium on the capital 
market might as well be brought about 
through a too liberal policy on the part 
of the central bank as by an unbalanced 
budget. Inflation would in any case 
be certain. On the other hand, the 
world has seen many cases, especially 
before the war, where the budget was 
never balanced, but where the equi- 
librium on the capital market was 
nevertheless maintained through a 
restrictive bank policy, which limited 
the amount of credit given to business, 
whereby a surplus available to the state 
was created. 

Would inflation and depreciation be 
impossible in a country where the 
budget of the state is so small as to be 
entirely without any significance, a case 
which was quite common before the 
war? 

Belgium made an unsuccessful at- 
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tempt at stabilization towards the end 
of 1925 on a Jevel a little below 25 per 
cent of par. It would carry us too far 
to discuss here the camses of that fail- 
ure. After seeing the franc depreciate 
heavily during the first half of 1926, a 
new stabilization was made at a much 
lower level, about 15 per cent of par. 
This involved a furthe= rise of the price 
level, especially retail prices and wages. 
Belgium is, therefore, < typical example 
of a country which has stabilized with- 
out deflation. 

A new monetary umit belga, worth 
five times as much as the old one has 
been introduced and fixed to gold. 


STABILIZATION AFT2R DEFLATION 


Very different has been the monetary 
policy of Czechoslovazia and that of 
Italy. The former country had, like 
Finland, escaped par-icipation in the 
general deflation of 1920-21, and had 
seen its currency continue the deprecia- 
tion of the war period, until it reached 
a value of about one cent. Chiefly for 
sentimental reasons, zonsiderations of 
“national dignity” ard the like, defla- 
tion was decided upor and, stimulated 
by foreign speculation, was carried out 
ruthlessly, whereby tae currency was 
almost tripled in value. Since 1923 it 
has been kept stable and is now on a 
gold exchange basis. 

In Italy sentimental reasons have 
had even more to do with the course of 
monetary policy and have lead to an 
energetic pursuance o deflation in the 
declared intention to bring the “‘lira” 
back to par, the only zourse consistent 
with Italy’s national dignity in the 
opinion of a great many Italians. Such 
ideas are, of course, held chiefly by 
people who had little or no knowledge 
of what consequences deflation from a 
price level about 700 z0 150 and below 
that would entail. 

Italy’s position has been quite differ- 
ent from France’s, ic so far as prices 
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had been fairly stable for about a year, 
when the last disturbances started. 
This is seen from the following table: 


Waotrsars Prices anp Lrra-Vatus IN Per 
Cent oF Par mw ITALY 














; Gold Value 

Price Index of the Lira 
1925 Iqu 667 21 
I ‘ 719 20 
IV Me cada 716 gl 
1926 I “....... 702 21 
Ir “ 699 20 
Ilr “ 732 18 
TV 4036334 701 22 
TO Tes 655 23 
Ir “ 594 28 





Toward the end of 1925 and the be- 
ginning of 1926, prices and exchange 
rates were stable and had apparently 
adjusted themselves towards each other 
fairly well. Expressed in gold the price 
level was about 150, which certainly did 
not mean any “undervaluation” of the 
Italian currency. Then, in the spring 
and early summer of 1926, came a sharp 
depreciation which brought the lira 
down from 21 per cent of par in April to 
17 per cent in August. At the same 
time the price level rose from 692 to 
740. In a country which is so depen- 
dent upon foreign supplies as Italy, 
every change in the foreign exchanges 
is bound to influence the general price 
level quickly. 

Now followed a period of. energetic 
deflation. Credit was restricted and 
American loans were used to press the 
lira quotation upwards. Of course, 
prices had to move downward. In the 
beginning this was chiefly true of whole- 
sale prices, as retail prices and wages 
had not had time to adapt themselves 
to the higher level, reached in the whole- 
sale market during the summer. It 
may be said, therefore, that the move- 
ment up and down of wholesale prices 
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was only e passing event which failed 
to have any deepgoing influences on 
economic life. In the autumn of 1926 
conditions were back to a fairly normal 
relation, the wholesale price level being 
around 700 and the external value of 
the lira about 22 per cent of par, 30 per 
cent higher than in mid-summer and 
much the same as in the spring of the 
year before. So far there had been as 
in France no real deflation. 

It is important to observe that eco- 
nomic conditions had settled down on 
this level, in order to understand why 
_ the following deflation caused a crisis of 
so much greater severity than the one in 
France, following upon the stabiliza- 
tion of the franc. The truth is that 
Italy started upon a policy of real defla- 
tion, while France did not. 

From the autumn of last year to the 
spring of 1927 the external valuation of 
the lira was raised another 30 per cent 
and the wholesale price level reduced 
from 701 to 594 (567 in June). This 
meant, of course, that retail prices and 
wages had to come down, too, and the 
crisis was there. In the spring it was 
so severely felt, that it was decided to 
call a halt and to stabilize the lira 
temporarily on a level of 28-30 per 
cent of par. 

It has been little noticed that ever 
since the advent of fascism, Italy has 
been pursuing a policy of slow inflation, 
thereby stimulating the economic life 
and making possible incessant increases 
of nominal wages. The absence of 
industrial strife, so often attributed 
only to fascist “discipline,” has no 
doubt been in no small measure due to 
this fact. Anyhow, the experience 
during 1927 goes to show that labor 
conditions and economic conditions in 
general have, under the influence of 
reductions of wages, rents, ete., been 
much less stable than before. 

It is only natural that the enthusiasm 
for deflation and for a restoration of the 
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lira’ to full gold value has vanished. 
Whether the government will decide 
upon a definitive stabilization and 
return to the gold standard on the basis 
of the present value of the lira, it is 
still too early to say, but there are signs 
which make such a course not improb- 
able. 


STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES AT 5 
PER CENT OF Par or BELOW 


A, description of the various states of 
monetary confusion through which 
countries like Austria, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Poland, Russia, Portugal, the 
Baltic countries, and the Balkan 
States have passed is not possible 
within the limits set for this paper. 
They all had periods of violent inflation 
and depreciation and only succeeded in 
restoring stability when the monetary 
unit had fallen to a few per cent or less 
of its par value. 

There is, however, one experience 
which is common to all of them that 
have had a stable currency for some 
time and which must, therefore, be 
noted. When they introduced the 
stable monetary standard, which in 
most cases is tied to gold through a gold 
exchange standard, economic condi- 
tions were bad, partly but partly only, 
because of the antecedent disorganiza- 
tion of the currency. It was found 
that without exception their price 
levels in terms of gold after the stabili- 
zation lay much lower than in countries 
with more stable conditions like the 
United States, Great Britain or Swe- 
den. During the period of inflation 
gold prices had also been relatively low, 
but this so-called “undervaluation” 
was thought due to disappear after the 
introduction of stable currency. This 
proved not to be the case. Evidently, 
the general economic disorganization 
made it necessary to keep prices fairly 
low in order to maintain equilibrium on 
the foreign exchange market. 
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PRICE CHANGES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES ° 
(in gold) 
è 
Wholesale Prices Wholesale Prices Retail Prices 
United Great 
Austria | Finland |Germany|| States | Sweden | Britain Latvia? | Lithuania? | Germany | Esthonia? 















1923 |124|1924 |145|1924 |137 
1927 1135/1927! |144|1927 11136 


1924 |150|1924 |162|1924 
1927 1|145|1927 1|/145|19271 





11st half-year. 


` As conditions have later on become 

more normal in these countries, their 
gold price level has shown a strong 
tendency to rise relative to prices in 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Sweden. (Compare the table above) 
This is a fact of some importance for 
the theory of international price rela- 
tions, especially the purchasing power 
parity theory. 


STABILIZATION IN GERMANY 


In Germany the first year after 
stabilization by means of a gold ex- 
change standard, 1924, saw rapid eco- 
nomic progress, in spite of the high 
rates of interest which had to be paid 
by business firms, 12 to 15 per cent and © 
more. Nevertheless, credit seems to 
have been granted too freely, for the 
following year a restriction became 
necessary. This lead to a crisis and 
the disappearance of many unsound 
enterprises, which had been started in 
the inflation period. Since that time 
conditions have been improving 
steadily, although the unemployment 
figures are still very high. The most 
important sign of improvement is the 
reduction in the rate of interest down 
to 8 per cent and thereabout for long 
time private business credits. Ameri- 
can loans have contributed largely to 
this development, but it is also due to 
a transformation of capital, which dur- 
ing the period of inflation had been 
given a fixed form, into a more liquid 





152||July 22| 75/Sept. 23/108) March 24/107|July 22/100 ` 
142||Jan. 25| 117|Sept. 25)/145} March 25]136|July 25/138 
Jan. 27| 100|July 27 |143|July 27 |150}July 27/138 





2 No wholesale price indices available. 


state. As depreciation of the fixed 
capital proceeded, reinvestment in 
other forms has obviously become 
possible. 

The position in Germany now seems 
thoroughly sound. There is, however, 
always the doubt as to the working of 
the Dawes plan which has not yet had 
its test. The inflow of foreign capital 
has practically balanced the amount of 
German reparation payments and no 
serious problem of transfer has so far 
arisen. In this respect there is certain 
to be a change in 1928 or 1929 at the 
very latest, and by that time a consid- 
erable export surplus in Germany is a 
condition sine qua non. In how far it 
will be called forth automatically is 
still a matter for debate, but of late 
even some German economists have 
been expressing optimism. Person- 
ally, I hold the view that the raising of 
the money for reparations through 
German taxation is more difficult than 
the transfer, and that the sharp distinc- 
tion made between the two by the 
Dawes committee is untenable. When 
the loans from abroad are reduced or 
disappear, the German demand for 
capital goods from German industries 
producing such goods is due to fall off 
and the consequent depression and in- 
creased unemployment will make it im- 
possible to pay all the direct and in- 
direct taxes. The situation as to the 
tax paying capacity will be different 
only if German industries producing 
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capital goods are able to increase their 
export and in that case the transfer prob- 
lem is solved at the same time as the 
taxation problem. 


STABILIZATION IN POLAND AND 
Russia 


Poland introduced a new currency in 
1924, the “zloty,” with a gold value 
equal to the Swiss franc. The finan- 
cial policy during the following months 
appears, however, not to have been 
sound, .so depreciation ensued. In- 
stead of credit restriction import re- 
strictions were in the beginning resorted 
to, in order to make the balance of 
trade “favourable.” 
its value had been lost could the zloty 
again be stabilized in 1926. 

There would be a lot to say about the 
Russian experience, which as one would 
expect has proved to be something all 
by itself. I must, however, confine 
myself to the observation that Russia 
since 1922 has had two independent 
paper currencies with no fixed relation 
to each other. One of them, the 
“tehervonetz, ” is covered partly by gold 
and is promised to be redeemable later 
on. The other one, a kind of treasury 
note, has been depreciating at a terrific 
speed. Every now and then a million 
ruble note has been stamped to be worth 
only one ruble, and then printing of new 
notes has continued. The successive 
devaluation of these notes has served as 
a kind of taxation on trade like the 

_ French and the German taxes on “turn- 
over.” 
’ As there was no fixed legal relation 
between the two currencies the bad one 
could not in accordance with Gres- 
ham’s law drive out the good one, nor 
could the latter which only appeared as 
notes on 10 gold rubles or more (about 
5 dollars) drive out the former. 
From time to time there has been in 
practice, though not legally, a fixed re- 
lation between the two currencies, and 
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on the whole monetary conditions have 
been much more stable during the last 
three years than before.’ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It appears from this.brief review, that 
the monetary situation is fairly well 
stabilized, except perhaps in Russia and 
in a few countries which have not been 
mentioned, e.g., Portugal and some of 
the Balkan states. Of the most im- 
portant countries only Italy has not yet 
declared in favor of a stabilization as 
soon as possible in the neighborhood of 
the present value ofthecurrency. Con- 
tinued deflation in that country is still 
within the limits of possibility. 

Only Switzerland has returned to the 
pre-war gold standard without any 
changes. The. majority of countries 
have introduced either the gold bar 
standard after British fashion or the - 
gold exchange standard, which is later 
on to be exchanged for either gold or 
gold bar standard. 

Practically all .the currencies are in 
one way or other tied to gold and it 
seems unlikely, except in the case of an- 
other war, that there shall soon be fresh 
examples of monetary disturbances. 
The most important currency problem 
of Europe today is— the American one. 
With their currencies attached to gold 
everything depends upon the future 
value of gold, which for the next few 
years to come is a question of Federal 
Reserve policy and nothing else. 

The fall in the price level during the 
last two years'in European countries 
with stabilized economic conditions has 
aroused a keen interest and some sus- 
picion that the Federal Reserve author- 
ities favor a policy of slow deflation or 
at least fail to realize how destructive 
such a policy would be in Europe. A 
reversal of this development of which 
there have been of late some signs ‘ 
would be welcome. A world wide rise 
of the price level by some 10 per cent, 
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balancing the last three years’ decline 


in Great Britain and the “neutral” 
countries, would not bring with it any 
danger of prices running out of control. 
It would leave the European currency 


situation as sound as it is now pr more 
so, and it would do much to get the 
wheels of industry running and to re- 
store a'certain amount of optimism and 
prosperity to poor old Europe. 


Labor in Europe 


By H. B. Burer, C.B. 
Deputy-Director of the International Labor Office 


O give any general'estimate of the 

position of labor in Europe at the 
present time is not easy to accomplish 
within a reasonable compass. Condi- 
tions differ widely from’ country to 
- country. Trade-unionism takes vary- 
ing complexions according to the sur- 
roundings in which it has been born 
and developed. Though its funda- 
mental principles are generally the 
same, their practical application is 
subject to the influence of national 
psychology and national tradition. 
There is, for instance, a wide diver- 
gence between the methods of the 
British, French and German trade- 
union movements, and what is true of 
the trade-unions is even more true of 
the political labor movements. Al- 
though they are similar to the extent 
that they all profess the socialist faith, 
there are considerable variations in 
their interpretations of it. Except on 
very broad lines it is impossible to 
present any composite picture of the 
position of the labor movement in 
Europe or to arrive at any compre- 
hensive generalizations about it. All 
that can be done is to point to its main 
tendencies and its principal lines of 
advance. 


Two Groups or TRADE-UNIONS 


In all countries trade-unionism made 
great strides during the war, when 
economic conditions were particularly 
favorable to it. In almost all Euro- 
pean countries, as in the United States, 
there has been a regression since 1920. 
The European trade-unions are grouped 
in two principal organizations: the 
International Federation of Trade- 
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Unions, which k'as its headquarters at 
Amsterdam; and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade-Unions, 
which is located at Utrecht. The 
former is not confined to Europe but 
embraces the unions of some extra- 
European countries, notably Argen- 
tina, Canada and South Africa. The 
great bulk of its membership, however, 
is to be found in Europe. Its numbers 
at the end of 1925 amounted to 
13,131,000 of which more than 12,900,- 
000 were Europeans drawn from eight- 
een different countries. This figure 
shows a decline of about 3,500,000 since 
1923. This was mainly due to the 
falling off of the membership of the 
German trade-unions during the period _ 
following the collapse of the mark, 
but in the last eighteen months the 
gradual improvement of conditions has 
brought about a recrudescence of trade- 
union activity in Germany, so that at 


-the présent time the membership of the 


International Federation is probably 
somewhat larger than that given in its 
last official census. The report of the 
executive, no doubt rightly, attributes 
the general decline of membership to 
the persistence of trade depression and 
the consequent prevalence of un- 
employment. 

The International Federation of 
Christian Trade-Unions has also suf- 
fered a reduction of numbers. Whereas 
in 1923 it counted more than 3,000,000 
members, this figure had been reduced 
by about a million in 1925. The 
Christian Trade-Unions are principally 
Catholic organizations, who differ from 
the independent unions in their general 
conceptions of the ultimate aims of 
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labor policy, but which largely agree 


with them*on immediate questions. 


concerning wages, labor legislation, 
and so on, and sometimes coöperate 
with them locally in taking joint action 
in the face of the employers. The 
Christian Federation has affiliated 
organizations in twelve countries, of 
which the most important are Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Like the Amsterdam Federation, it also 
has a number of “trade-internationals” 
affiliated with it which are international 
federations of the national organiza- 
tions in different industrial groups, 
such as textiles, mining, transport and 
so on. There are twenty-six such 
federations attached to Amsterdam and 
fifteen attached to the Christian Fed- 
eration. 


Fascist AND CoMMUNIST 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In addition to these two large groups 
there are two others of a somewhat 
different character, namely the Fascist 
and the Communist organizations. 
The former are confined to Italy and 
therefore have no international charac- 
ter. They consist of the fascist corpo- 
rations which were set up by law in 
Italy and of which membership is 
practically compulsory for all trades 
and professions. According to the 
statement of their president, they at 
present number about 3,000,000, and 
although strikes and lock-outs are 
prohibited, the corporations conduct 
negotiations with the employers, sign 
collective agreements and defend the 
interests of their members before the 
labor courts which have just been 
established to deal with industrial 
disputes. This new industrial ma- 
‘chinery has hardly yet begun to func- 
tion, but it is interesting to note that 
the decisions given by the labor courts 
‘im the first two cases which have come 
before them have both been unfavor- 
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able to the employers. In the first 
ease, a court ruled that a lock-out even 
by a single employer was illegal as 
being “‘prejudicial to the interests of 
the nation and therefore: prohibited. by 
the law.” Refusal to work by an 
individual worker, however, is not un- 
lawful, as a strike means a collective 
stoppage of work. In the second case, 
a court refused to sanction the em- 
ployers’ claim for a reduction of wages 
for the workers in the rice-fields and 
ordered the scale to be fixed at the 
figure which their corporation had 
offered. 

Of the Communist organizations 
which are affiliated with the “Third 
International” it is difficult to speak 
with any certainty. Outside Russia 
the principal aim of communist activity 
is rather to disrupt and destroy the 
existing trade-unions than to create 
rival bodies for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. As their aims are purely 
revolutionary, they do not have any 
regular relationships with the em- 
ployers or with the State and are, 
therefore, of a political rather than of 
an industrial character. In Russia 
itself there are said to be 9,000,000 
trade-unionists. The leaders of the 
Third International claimed to have in 
1924 about 1,000,000 organized ad- 
herents in France, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Finland and the Baltic 
countries, with perhaps an equal num- 
ber of sympathizers in Great Britain 
and the Balkan States. There are no 
means of checking these figures, which 
are in all probability exaggerated. 
The only national trade-union move- 
ments which have given their allegiance 
to Moscow are those of Norway and 
Finland, of which the former has al- 
ready withdrawn its adhesion. In 
fact, during the last three years, there 
has been a decline rather than advance 
of the communist organizations in 
Europe, particularly in Germany. 
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Trapre-Unionism Is POWERFUL 


In spite of the reduction in member- 
ship during recent years, the forces of 
regular trade-unionism are powerful, 
far more so than they were in 1914. 
In order to give some idea of the present 
strength of the unions, their numbers 
may be compared with the total wage- 
earning population engaged in industry 
in the principal European countries. 
The result will be seen in the following 
table which relates to the year 1926. 


















Trade-un- 
ion Mem- 
bership 





Industrial 
Population 





Country 





Great Britain | 12,000,000 


een eee 


If these figures are compared with 
those of 1914 they will be found to 
denote a considerable spread of trade- 
union ideas, and it is not improbable 
that when better conditions return a 
good deal of the ground lost during the 
‘post-war depression will be recovered. 
As has already been suggested, how- 
ever, trade-unionism takes different 
forms in different national surround- 
ings. In England and Germany, for 
instance, although closely linked with 
the political labor movement, the 
trade-unions maintain complete inde- 
pendence both of method and organiza- 
tion. They are essentially industrial 
bodies seeking to improve the position 
of their members and to defend their 
interests by industrial action, that is to 
say, by collective agreements with the 
employers or in the last resort by using 
the strike. In France, on the other 
hand, trade-unionism is more political 
in character in the sense that it-has 
relied more on political than on indus- 
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trial methods to achieve its aims. 
Unlike British and Gefman trade-. 
unionists, the French trade-unionist 
has not favored mutual benefit systems 
which supply cohesion to so many 
trade-unions in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
French unions are, therefore, liable to 
greater fluctuations of membership. 
While a fight is in progress, numbers 
swell rapidly, but they dwindle again 
after victory or defeat. The influence 
of the unions, however, is much greater 
than their regular forces might seem to 
warrant. The Confédération Générale 
du Travail plays an important part in 
the economic life of the country, but 
has been hampered by the constant 
warfare carried on against it by the 
Confédération Générale du Travail 
Unitaire, which is the rival body set up 
by the comrhunists. 


Unionism’s Part IN Economics 


It is a notable indication of the 
strength which trade-unionism has 
acquired since the war that in several 
countries it has been called upon to 
play a functional part in the economic 
organization of the State.’ In Italy the 
State is, indeed, now spoken of as the 
“corporative state.” Production is 
regarded as a national matter, and to 
the employers and workers organized 
in their respective corporations is 
assigned the definite duty of maintain- 
ing and promoting the productivity 
of the country. For that purpose, 
however, they are subject to a con- 
siderable measure of governmental 
supervision and control, a fact which 
distinguishes them sharply from the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in other countries. In France and 
Germany the notion that economic 
matters require consideration by a 
functional body has also made some 
headway by the creation of National 
Economic Councils, known as the 
Conseil Economique National in France 


and as the Reichswirtschaftsrat in 
Germany. In both these bodies the 
trade-unions ere powerfully repre- 
sented, and though both of them only 
exercise advisory functions, they have 
to be consulted on a wide range of 
economic.questions and pass in review 
intended legislation on industrial mat- 
ters. It cannot be said that either has 
as yet firmly established its right to be 
considered the supreme authority in 
the economic sphere. Both have had 
to face a good deal of popular mistrust 
and ignorance, as is the usual fate of all 
new institutions superimposed upon the 
existing machinery of government. 
Both have also been regarded some- 
what askance by the older parliamen- 
tary assemblies, who are jealous of 
relinquishing any of their prerogatives 
and fearful that the prestige of the 
politician may be diminished by the 
unwelcome intrusion of the expert. 
But these Economic Councils point to 
an important new departure, both as 
tending to modify parliamentarism by 
the regular consultation of technical 
men on technical questions and as 
admitting the right of workers’ organi- 
zations to be heard and to play a con- 
structive rôle in the economic field. 
The same tendency was illustrated by 
the composition of the Economic Con- 
ference called this year by the League 
of Nations, which contained relatively 
few official nominees, but mainly con- 
sisted of independent representatives 
of industry and agriculture and which 
included a number of delegates from 
trade-unions and codperative organiza- 
tions. It is of course much too early 
to say how far this tendency may be 
permanent or capable of development, 
but it opens up a new range of con- 
structive activity for workers’ organi- 
zations, which in an age fostering ever 
greater industrial combinations may 
have an important influence on the 
future evolution of industry. 


LABOR IN EUROPE 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON BABOR 
MOVEMENTS 


The effects of the war were not 
confined, however, to the spread of 
trade-unionism. They were felt not 
less by the political labor movements in 
most European countries. The growth 
of their parliamentary power went 
hand in hand with the expansion of 
trade-union membership, not so much 
because the unions themselves play a 
big part in politics, though this is the 
case in most countries, but because the 
consciousness of power swelled the 
number of working-men who felt that 
as electors they could now look to their 
own party to improve their social and 
material position instead of relying on 
the older political organizations. To 
realize the extent of this change it is 
only necessary to cast the mind back to 
the pre-war period. In those days the 
socialist or labor parties were weak in 
every country. They were condemned 
to permanent opposition. The best 
that they could hope for was to realize 
a small portion of their program as the 
price of their support to some Liberal 
partyin power. Moreover, their knowl- 
edge of the unbridgeable gulf which 
separated them from ministerial office 
made it all the easier to maintain the 
doctrine of class-warfare, upon which 
most of them were based. They re- 
garded themselves as formally debarred 
from participating in government as 
long as the capitalist state existed, 
because government could only mean 
the executive power of the classes 
who held economic predominance. In 
those days a socialist who joined a 
government ceased by definition to be 
a socialist. 

The exigencies of war, however, 
forced a modification of this attitude. 
In all the belligerent countries, except 
Italy and Russia, the socialist parties 
supported the government in organig- 
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ing the national defence and stimu- 
lating war-production, while in three 
of them, Great Britain, France and 
Belgium, their representatives actually 
served as Ministers for the first time. 
After the armistice a further develop- 
ment took place. In a considerable 
number of countries the wave of 
democracy, which the war threw up, 
swept the socialist parties forward to 
the acquisition of such numerical 
strength that political power was 
brought almost within their grasp. 
In Germany and Austria the violent 
reaction against the old régimes which 
had expired in defeat made the social- 
ists the strongest party in the State. 
In Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian countries their par- 
liamentary forces were immensely 
strengthened. In these circumstances 
they could no longer preserve a purely 
negative attitude without alienating 
the support of great masses of their 
followers, who had sent them to 
parliament not to destroy, but to rule 
as soon as the opportunity offered 
itself. In other words, whatever their 
theoretical tenets, the socialist parties 
of almost every European country 
perforce became constitutional. They 
could not still proclaim themselves as 
opposed to the existing order. They 
became an integral part of it—no doubt 
with the intention of modifying it by 
parliamentary action as other parties 
had done before them, but no longer 
with the aim of overthrowing it. This 
metamorphosis was the more readily 
accepted in view of the demonstration 
furnished by Russia of the catastrophic 
effects produced by following literally 
the Marxian creed. The general mis- 
ery resulting from the violent disrup- 
tion of the economy of the State was a 
lesson not lost on the majority of the 
European workers. The communist 
example did more than anything else 
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to counteract the workings of the 
communist doctrine. It is true that it 
threatened at one time to acquire a 
firm hold in Germany, but its influence 
may be almost wholly ascribed to the 
terrible conditions under which vast 
numbers of the people were living, 
while a few others were openly revelling 
in an illegitimate prosperity at their 
expense. As one writer puts it, “the 
fascination of Marx is exactly his 
attack on the inequality of the existing 
régime; and it is only by the remedy of 
that inequality that his hold over the 
minds of men is likely to grow less.” 
As normal conditions have been grad- 
ually restored, the communist flood 
has ebbed rapidly in Germany, and 
in countries where a fair level of gen- 
eral prosperity has been maintained 
throughout, it never rose to dangerous 
heights. Unlesssome unforeseen catas- 
trophe occurs, there is no reason to 
suppose that the communist fever will 
again seize any country in Europe. 
This does not mean that there is such a 
level of universal contentment that 
Marx’s economic teaching has lost all 
its attraction, but rather that the 
pressure of poverty is not felt to be so 
intolerable by great masses of people as 
to demand some immediate and drastic 
remedy. There will probably always 
be a communist party in most Western 
European countries, but it will consist 
of a protestant minority, which does 
not expect to be called upon to put its 
preaching into practice and which will 
thus resemble the old socialist parties 
of pre-war days. As were they, so will 
the communist group be'a constant 
source of alarm to those who do not 
realize the solidity of society and the 
aversion of the vast majority of all 
classes to subversive change; but, 
except in the event of some great 
upheaval, its real power of destruction 
will be practically negligible. 
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ÅSSOCIATION or LABOR PARTIES 
WITH THE LIBERALS 


There was, however, another prob- 
lem which the growing labor move- 
ments had to confront. Though 
powerful, they were none of them 
powerful enough to assume the reins 
of government unaided. None of them 
possessed, or seemed likely to possess 
in the near future, an unchallengeable 
parliamentary majority. They were 
therefore faced with the alternatives 
either of collaborating with the liberal 
“bourgeois” parties, to whom they 
had always professed unalterable hos- 
tility, or else of permitting conservative 
governments commanding a minority 
of the electorate to govern for a con- 
siderable term of years. This dilemma 
was resolved in different ways in 
different countries. In Great Britain 
a Labor Government took office in 
1924 with the provisional but un- 
covenanted support of the Liberal 
Party, the withdrawal of which led 
to its fall at the end of nine months. 
In Sweden a Socialist Government had 
a longer reign, thanks to a tacit agree- 
ment with the Liberals, which per- 
mitted it to accomplish some items of 
its program at the expense of sacrificing 
others. In Denmark and in Finland 
socialist governments have succeeded 
in maintaining themselves with small 
majorities by virtue of a similar tol- 
erance of the liberal parties. In 
France, on the other hand, the social- 
ists refused to take office on sufferance, 
and preferred to give their critical 
support to a liberal government. In 
other countries again, such as Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and Poland, 
the socialist parties have actually 
formed coalition administrations in 
conjunction with the liberal parties. 

, These events show clearly enough, 
first that liberalism is still a live force 
in politics, and secondly that the gulf 
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between it and the modern socialists 
is no longer impassable. Whether 
this should be interpreted as implying 
that liberalism is becoming more 
socialistic or that socialism is becoming 
more “bourgeois” is a matter of opin- 
ion and the answer would vary in 
each country; but in practice the result 
is certainly a relaxed tension in the 
opposition between the two creeds and 
at least a temporary rapprochement 
between those who hold them as 
to the immediate objectives to be 
achieved. 


EBBING or THE LABOR ADVANCE 


During the last eighteen months 
there has been a general ebbing of the 
labor advance. Belgium and Finland 
are now the only European countries 
in which the socialists participate in 
government. Like other parties they 
are subject to the swinging of the 
pendulum of popular favor, and will 
no doubt profit in due course from the 
mistakes or misfortunes of their op- 
ponents, as the latter have profited 
from theirs. 

It may be surmised, however, that 
the experience of power has had 
a double effect. By teaching the 
difficulties and responsibilities of gov- 
ernment it has rendered the labor 
parties of Europe less than ever dis- 


‘posed to believe in the efficacy of 


heroic remedies, though not less con- 
vinced that remedies are needed for 
the present state of things as they see 
it. On the other hand, they have 
been initiated in that hard training in 
the art of ruling, by which alone any 
set of rulers can become capable of 
exercising it wisely and well. Their 
passage into the governing ranks has 
not brought about either the manifold 
disasters or the unmeasured blessings, 
which were prophesied by their foes 
or their friends, but it marks a new 
stage in the evolution of politics, 
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‘which definitely separates the present 
period from its predecessor. It may 
even become the characteristic feature 
of the political history of the twen- 
tieth century, as the spread of demo- 
cratic liberalism was the hall-mark of 
the nineteenth. The further we in 
Europe are able to stand back from 
the war-years, the more clear it be- 
comes that they constitute the dividing 
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line -between two. historical epochs. 
We are now embarking on a new era, 
of which the prevailing currents can 
as yet. only be dimly felt. Whether 
the rise of labor power is destined to be 
one of them no man can yet say with 
assurance, but it has been so notable 
a phenomenon in the last decade that 
it may well prove one of the determin- 
ing factors in our generation. 


The Situation of the Consumers in Europe 
After the War 


. By MADAME EMMY FREUNDLICH 
President of the International Coöperative Women’s Committee, Vienna 


HE war was a great split in the 

life of all people of Europe. It 
vas like an illness which came to an 
yperation, and the ill man must have 
ı long time for gaining his health again. 
Ul that we possessed, all that we 
vorked and produced for the war, our 
vhole life is changed and nothing 
tands as it has stood before. If 
wnyone wants to understand the great 
lifference between the time before and 
he time after war, he must at first look 
it the political change that has taken 
lace. 


POLITICAL AND Economic Powrrs 
Brrore tHE War 


Before the war we had some great 
mpires, which represented not only 
litical institutions but also great 
conomic centers, where production and 
onsumption were developed during 
, very long period, in most cases 
luring some centuries, and where we 
iad organized the right balance 
retween both necessities, production 
nd consumption. War has broken 
he old political, and afterwards the old 
conomic powers. Look at Austria 
nd Russia and Turkey, and everybody 
an understand that the old eco- 
omic relations are broken and that 
ze must build up new ones. We have 
3,000 kilometers more of political 
rontiers and that means economic 
rontiers at the same time. The goods 
rhich we haye produced before in 
he whole of the Austrian Empire are 
ow produced in five or seven different 
tates. Competition is much greater 
han before and the economic state 


is much smaller. So that, if we have 
large factories in one of the small 
states, which we have in the United 
States, we never will find the pos- 
sibility for selling all the produced 
goods, if we will not pass different 
frontiers, where the high custom tariffs 
hinder the free circulation of goods. 
America is a country where 120,000,000 
people ‘are living in one economic 
state. Where all the goods in traveling 
will not find any obstacle, so that the 
question of tariffs is quite different in 
America than in Europe. It is pos- 
sible that some people may say: if we 
get more products than before the war, 
the European consumers must get 
cheaper produced goods. That is not 
true, because every country wishes to 
send goods to its neighbors, but no one 
likes to take goods; that is one of the rea- 
sons why we have so many tariffs. The 
consumer in this way does not get the 
advantages of more production. That 
is one of the reasons why we have such 
great economic difficulties in Europe. 
The other reason is that we have lost 
a great deal of our economic richness. 
We have lost men, and for all the men 
who have been in ‘their best working 
age, we have lost houses, villages and 
towns and all goods, because we have 
not only destroyed produced goods, 
but we have also spoiled our soil. 
So that we no longer get so many 
foodstuffs as we produced before the 
great disaster. In pre-war time we 
produced the most of our foodstuffs 
and only a part of what we needed 
came from the markets from oversea. 
Today we must buy more goods at 
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forejgn markets, so that we cannot get 
cheap foods. If we get foodstuffs from 
oversea markets we must pay more 
for them, because the costs of produc- 
tion are higher and the loss by trans- 
port is higher where goods must pass, 
by a long way, than by a shorter one. 
As the European state is now a better 
buyer, goods are more in demand at 
all markets, so that we have higher 
prices for nearly all goods which we 
must buy. If we look at the table of 
the index of wholesale prices on the 
next page we will get the ratification 
of our remarks. 


Hicx Prices anp Low Incomes 


That is not all that we must state, 
if we wish to give a real: picture of the 
economic difficulties of European con- 
sumers. The higher cost of living is 
not always a difficulty. Also in the 
United States we have higher prices, 
especially because the American pro- 
ducers can send more goods to Europe. 
But in the United States the people 
also have higher wages and higher 
salaries. If the rising prices can go 
hand in hand with better wages and 
better salaries, people can buy as 
usual. In Europe we have not only 
lost goods, we have also lost money, 
so that we have no longer the wealth in 
financial goods as before the war. 
We must produce a lot of wealth, if we 
will be as rich as we were before the 
war. That is a very great difficulty 
and often if we have the opportunity 
to meet American people we feel that 
they cannot understand what a diffi- 
culty it is, if we cannot get higher 
incomes; when prices are rising. 

People have only one weapon against 
such a difficult situation. They must 
consume less and the production loses 
again at the home market. We possess 
not a single European Country where 
we can get the same consumption as in 
the year 1918. Lower consumption 
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means lower production. If people. 
cannot buy shoes, we cannot produce, 
shoes, if they canifot use other com- 
modities, we get more unemployed 
people. 


DIFFICULTY IN COMPARING FIGURES 


It is a very difficult task to compare 
the different figures, where the wages 
and the prices of the living standard 
have obtained a better relation and 
where not. It is not possible to give 
figures about this, without publishing 
a book. It is difficult, because the 
statistics in the different countries are 
taken in different years, and by the 
change of currencies we do not always 
have figures that are really com-’ 
parable. The International Labor Of- 
fice has submitted to the International 
Economie Conference a very interest- 
ing statement about the wages in the 
large and the capital towns in Europe. 
The most interesting of all the tables 
are the figures about what people could 
buy in a week for their wages in the 
year 1924 and what people can buy 
now. Here we can see that a worker’s 
family in America must spend 38.2 
per cent for foodstuffs and a European 
worker’s family in the most of all 
cases 50-60 and yet more per cent. 
These two figures show very well 
why the European people cannot 
buy much industrially produced goods, 
because the number of unemployed 
people is always at the same level. 
All the figures show only the wages 
of the best wage-earners and we 
must, if we will understand what it 
means for the consumers, state that 
we have wage-earners who are earning 
less than the figures show. 

If some one sees the statement, 
which we have given, he will say: 
Yes, it is possible that the industrial 
people will deal with all these difficul- 
ties. But Europe has more agricul- 
tural people who are not only buyers, 
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but also producers. Agricultural people 
are often better consumers than the 
people of towns and industry, because 
they must also buy materials for their 
production and the home of a farmer 
is not only a small organization for 
consumption, but also a small organiza- 
tion for productive work. So we must 
also say something about the agri- 
cultural situation. Three of the dele- 
gates of the International Economic 
Conference, Monsieur Gautier, Mr. 
Hermes and Mr. Lindsay, who came 
from different countries, have sub- 
mitted a very interesting statement 
about the prices of industrial and 
agricultural products. We will re- 
produce only one of the tables, that we 
‘may not get too many figures in our 
statement. 

The agricultural consumers have 
received higher prices for their goods, 
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but the prices for the industrial good 
have risen more,,so that the buyin: 
power for their own consumption i 
also lower than in 1914. We hav 
given the reasons why we hav 
such high prices for all the industria 


.goods before, and we may only sa 


that we will find the key for all diff 
culties in the high custom tariffs and i 
the high taxes. Every country mus 
have the highest taxation, because w 
have to pay the debts of war not onl: 
to our own country, but also to th 
different foreign countries. The sun 
we pay to them will never be returne 
to us, the consumption came not as : 
whole to the countries which an 
paying the taxes. The people have tı 
bear only the burdens, which raise th: 
prices. The last who will get all thi 
difficulties are the consumers. 

What can we do to get bette 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE Inpex or Prices or Soup Propucts AND THE Inpex or VARIOU: 
ARTICLES BOUGHT BY AGRICULTURE 


Half of the countries answered to the inquiry 


(Currency: dollar) F 











Buying Power Necessary Agri 











cultural Good: 
Articles pora of of the Sold for the Buyin; 
rices Agricultural Í the Industri 
Production |° tae midustria 
Goods 
1 
% % % 
Sold agricultural goods... 2.0.00... ce cee eee ee es 129.8 
Expenses of exploitation: 
Machines—instruments...........-.....6-- 154 84 +19 
Mast—food. 0.0.0... eee ee eee reece ee eeee 118 110 —9 
Culture for forages. ....... 0... cece eee eee 128 101 —1 
Wapas re a ee cad e e E EE E has shea 145 90 +12 
Véterary: iissa ces anise enui tirer ones 135 96 +4 
Agricultural buildings. ................004-- 165 79 +27 
Total: Expenses of exploitation............ +10.6 
Domestic consumption: 
Clothing and shoes... 1.6.0.6... - cece ee eee +40 
Salt, sugar and coffee... 0.0.0.2... 0. ee ee eee +20 
Total: Domestic consumption..........--- 
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circumstances for living? The con- 
sumers find that the agricultural com- 
mission has proposed a very good 
scheme, All obstacles which we find 
in our way can be surmounted only 
if we get a better organization of 
economic life. Af Geneva we have 
heard that people, especially industrial 
people, think the best way is to or- 
ganize large international cartels, which 
are charged with the duty to produce 
better goods at lower prices. That is, 
in some cases, principally for the big 
industries, one of the ways which 
evolution will-go—but that is not the 
way for the agricultural people. ‘The 
crisis is not only an industrial one, and 
a remedy which is only for industries 
will never help to overcome obstacles 
with which we have to deal. The 
resolution which was agreed to by the 
international commission of the Eco- 
nomic Conference, states that the in- 
ternational cartels must take care of 
the living standard of laboring people 
and -of consumers, if it will not be a dan- 
ger, but a real help to the community. 


Lower TARIFFS 


Another idea which was not dis- 
cussed at Geneva, but which is always 
proposed in the discussions and in the 
parliaments of all nations, is that if 
the prices for industrial goods are 
higher, because we have high custom 
tariffs for them, we must only raise the 
tariffs for agricultural products, so that 
the farmers and the agricultural labor- 
ers get more money, so that they can 
be better consumers. We have seen 
that one of the great difficulties of 
Europe is that we do not have money 
enough for financing our economic 
life. If we get higher prices for agri- 
cultural products we will gain more 
consumption in the agricultural areas, 
but at the same time we must lose 
consumers in the industrial population. 
We get no more consumption. We get 
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only another distribution of goods. A 
real help can be realized only if We get 
lower tariffs for all goods, and we are 
glad to say that some of the European 
governments have ordered that the 


ministry, which is obliged to observe 
the questions of tariffs, shall see where 


the state may begin to lower the 


tariffs. So that we come to another 
economic situation. Surely we will 
have some difficulties, because the 
income from the tariff taxes is in most 
of the states a large part of the whole 
income of the state and we must find 
other sources for reéstablishing the lost 
part of the state’s income. We can 
also report that in some parliaments, 
particularly in Germany and France, 
the majority have taken a very strong 
opposition against new proposals for 
raising tariffs for foodstuffs. Not 
higher tariffs for foodstuffs, lower 
tariffs for all goods, that must be the 
call in all nations. 


Co6PERATION 


Lower tariffs are one of the sup- 
positions for the rationalization of the 
economic life in Europe. The free 
way, which we will get by that reforma- 
tion, gives free chance to another 
organization, which is very important 
for the rationalization of distribution 
and later also for production. It is 
possible to begin the rationalization 
by the producers, as the cartels and 
other industrial societies are doing it. 
It is also possible to begin the organiza- 
tion by the consumers and that is one 
way, which a large crowd of organized 
consumers find better and more demo- 
cratic. The agricultural population 
has the same manners of living as the 
consumers. The small farmers repre- 
sent a larger number of people than the 
bigger ones. 

The life of the consumers begins at 
the family household and the life of 
the majority of the farmers begins also 
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in a small household. All the small 
communities cannot work for the im- 
provement of the living standard if 
they are not organized with their 
brothers and sisters of the same kind. 
For both we have only one form, which 
is a good one, a democratic form for 
economic education, that is Codpera- 
tion. We see, that the farmers of all 
lands and the consumers of all nations 
have organized a large minority of all 
people in codperative societies. 

If we begin the organization of the 
world by cartels, we organize the 
kings and emperors of the economic 
life and we will never get a good 
constitution for the whole of mankind. 
It is much better to begin with such an 
organization not at the top but at the 
bottom, with all the small economic in- 
stitutions, which we never see, as they 
must be regarded as the most impor- 
tant cells of the whole economic world. 
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As the human body is composed 
of cells, also the economie struc- 
ture is composed of ¢cells; such cells 
are the small communities of the 
households. 

Coöperative societies are the trade- 
unions, and the political parties for 
both the households and the farmers. 
In the United States, where indus- 
trial unions are the most developed 
in comparison with the other states, 
we find a great and very impor- 
tant organization of farmers, who 
organize their markets in large wheat- 
pools. That means not only an im- 
provement of the economic life, but 
also freedom and self-government for 
the people. 

In all countries we have now grouped 
52,000,000 consumers in codperative 
societies, and in all countries we have 
agricultural codperative societies,which 
groups another half of the population. 


































































































Number of Number Turnover in Swiss Francs Noted 
Number Members of the at the Average Currency 
Countries of the of the Population 
irda Coéperative of the Coéperative 
palenes Societies Country S en ia Wholesale 

Great-Britain and Ireland......... 1,289 4,910,983 47,357,710 4,585,929,544 2,367,796,722 
RUg8)8 5:65: dec ELET ELELEE, 25,259 9,275,939 139,760,500 6,005,631,000 611,670,167 
Germany, .. 2... cee eee cece ee 1,429 4,100,945 63,118,782 902,595,425 319,898,120 
Denmark, ......... cece ee eee 1,868 337,500 3,386,274 273,850,000 187,101,312 
Binnlan@®. 0.06: ode ess dee ee eas 583 386,143 3,364,807 308,728,223 176,645,560 
Switzerland. ....... 022. e eee eens 841 381,108 3,880,320 324,251,388 160,048,716 
Czechoslovakia. ......2..ee eee 769 759,635 13,613,172 249,069,482 138,815,166 
Sweden..... 02.0222 cece cece eee 900 315,174 5,904,489 360,697,320 135,641,080 
Brane'y occ os eee ess eae Gene Se 1,563 1,291,947 39,209,518 ? 86,657,261 
Hungary.. 1,971 884,549 7,980,143 88,355,175 53,249,915 
Austria... 127 360,000 6,536,893 95,472,800 51,577,372 
Poland, ........ cee ceee eee 1,177 550,773 27,192,674 88,163,965 41,402,202 
Belgium 54 270,189 7,465,782 102,579,488 34,924,827 
Lettland 327 80,548 1,844,805 28,160,226 33,010,495 
Norway 437 103,157 2,649,775 125,465,910 29,544,652 
Netherlands 316 148,491 6,866,314 52,307,477 26,231,923 
Bigtlan O oer eee ea ees 277 78,214 1,107,059 $3,681,702 19,960,260 
Roumania.. 2.0... cece eee eee 4,727 513,305 16,262,177 47,076,349 16,722,860 
Australian Federation. ........... 24 48,833 5,435,734 ? 12,620,046 
WB AS RITEV ELL LAE TE EEEE 139,301 105,710,620 257,004,774 11,667,878 
Bulgaria, ENESE TTE SEACE ETET 45,249 4,846,971 10,108,445 7,348,838 
Japan... ...-.66 119,946 84,141,687 45,308,812 6,623,075 
Lithuania. .. 42,860 2,028,971 10,218,000 4,753,636 
Spain.......- 18,000 21,389,842 14,838,000 2,568,637 

Jugoslavia...... 38,862 12,017,323 33,146,560 ? 
Canada PEIEE ta Base es choos 7,308 8,788,483 44,467,077 [.......-22205- 
Total.. ...assoercsesssossesa 25,208,959 641,859,825 | 14,057,106,142 | 4,536,480,700 








THE CONSUMERS IN EUROPE Arrer tHe War 


We possess only figures for the trade 
which is done ly the wholesale societies 
of different states. It is more difficult 
to get the agricultural figures, where 
we don’t find wholesale societies in all 
countries and the’ business done by the 
local branches is not easily usable for 
statistical figures. 


` NEED ror 4 New Economic 
EVOLUTION 


If we obtain a good relation between 
producers and consumers in all coun- 
tries, and also between the agricultural 
people in the oversea countries with 
the national and the international 
wholesale societies of consumers, it is 
possible to share the profits of the 
middlemen between consumers and 
producers and we will get lower prices 
and better incomes for both. Surely 
that is a long way. Europe must get 
a new economic evolution if we will 
not have a crisis which will never end. 
The health of Europe cannot come if 
we heighten the prices by new custom 
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tariffs; it cannot come if we charge one 
part of the people more at the cost of 
the other half. We must see that we 
get coöperation between the most 
important part of the population. 
When the consumers get lower prices 
and the farmers at the same time 
higher prices, both industrial produc- 
ers and unemployed people will be 
better occupied. So we find the 
scheme of the resolution of the eco- 
nomic conference, which deals with 
the questions of coöperation and 
collaboration the best way for in- 
ternational help. 

The way is long! Yes, but it is 
only a question of education. If we 
educate all people to understand 
the importance of the organiza- 
tion of codperative societies, if we 
show them what we can gain in 
doing so, I am sure we will have ina 
short time such a large organization 
of agricultural producers and consum- 
ers, that we can lay the foundation- 
stone for a new commonwealth. 


Appendix 


REPORT OF THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
adopted on May 23, 19271 $ 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1. In its resolution of September 24, 
1925, relating to the summoning of a 
World Economic Conference, the Assembly 
of the League of Nations declared itself 
“firmly resolved to seek all possible means 
of establishing peace throughout the world” 
and affirmed its conviction that “economic 
peace will largely contribute to security 
among the nations.” It further emphasized 
the “necessity of investigating the economic 
difficulties which stand in the way of the 
revival of general prosperity and of ascer- 
taining the best means of overcoming these 
difficulties and of preventing disputes.” 

The Economic Conference has constantly 
kept these general directions in view. At 
the end of nearly nine. years after the war, 
during which the disturbances resulting 
from that unprecedented catastrophe have 
had time to reveal their permanent effects, 
the Conference has used its best endeavors 
to discover and analyze the fundamental 
causes of the troubles from which the world 
is at present suffering, and to find remedies 
which, if they will not effect a complete 
cure, will aè least afford some of the relief 
for which the civilized world is so insistent} 
calling. , . 


The Economic Situation 


2. The documentation prepared by the 
Secretariat: under the direction of the 
Preparatory Committee, to which many 
commercial and industrial organizations in 


1 The report, with the resolutions, was adopted unan- 
imously by the members of the Conference except for 
the abstention of the members of the U. S. S. R. delega- 
tion (who, however, declared themselves in favor of 
certain resolutions indicated in the Annex to Section 5— 
General Resolutions) and of the members of the Turkish 
delegation, The Conference, presided over by M. 
Theunis, was held at Geneva from May 4 to 23, 1927. 
It was composed of members nominated by Govern- 
ments, members nominated by the Council or by certain 
international organizations invited by the Council, and 
of experts accompanying members or invited by the 
President of the Conference (Annex IV). It consisted 
of 194 delegates and 157 experts from 50 Member and 
non-Member States. 


various countries and many individual 
experts have contributed, presents a 
picture of the economic condition of ‘the 
world with a fullness and authority which 
has probably never hitherto been attained. 
It is only possible to refer in the briefest 
way to the results shown in these reports. 

A general impression of the change which 
has taken place since the war can be 
gathered from the statistics which lave 
been compiled of the world’s production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. The figures 
show that, whereas in 1925 the world’s: 
population was about 5 per cent greater 
than in 1918, production of foodstuffs? and 
of raw materials was from 16 to 18 per cent 
greater. In other words, production and 
consumption, both in total and per head of 
the world’s population, are greater than 
before the war. 

This increased production of food and 
raw materials has, however, not been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase 
of international commerce, for the volume 
of trade in 1925 was only 5 per cent higher 
than before the war. 

8. But these statistics relate to the world 
as a whole. They do not represent the 
position of each continent. While certain 
parts of the world have progressed con- 
siderably more than these average figures 
indicate, there are other continents, notably 
Europe, which are far behind. The produc- 
tion of Europe, whose population has 
increased by 1 per cent, was in 1925 about 
5 per cent greater than in 1913, an increase 
materially slower than in pre-war years, 
while its international trade was only 89 
per cent of the pre-war volume. Further 
illustration of the fact that the economic 
difficulties are most acute in Europe is to 
be found in the volumes on special indus- 


2 Excluding China, 

* The production of finished commodities must have 
increased faster than these figures, since technical 
progress largely consists of the more complete and more 
economical use of raw material. 
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tries. Its most distressing symptom is 
the abnormal degree of unemployment 
which still obtains in certain countries, 
while its financia? reactions are shown in the 
burdensome taxation and inadequate sav- 
ings of Europe. 

4. It would, however, be a mistake to 
assume that the economic condition of 
Europe could be so seriously disorganized 
without affecting that of the rest of the 
world. Other countries certainly feel the 
effects of Europe’s reduced consuming 
power. There also is no doubt that the 
world is affected by the fact that Europe 
has been compelled for the time being to 
renounce several of the functions in world 
economy which had previously been hers. 

5. But neither in Europe nor in the rest 
of the world is the economic position 
uniformly good or bad. On the contrary, 
the depression is clearly concentrated in 
certain main trades. Some of these, such 
as the iron and steel industry, shipbuilding, 
and the chemical trades, were artificially 
expanded to meet war needs. Demand 
has, however, been restricted by the fact 
that lack of capital resulting from dimin- 
ished savings has prevented economic 
development on the same scale as before 
the war. The iron and steel industry, 
which is largely concerned with providing 
fixed capital in various forms, is particularly 
affected by this fact. Other industries, 
of which the cotton industry is a notable 
example, have had to adapt themselves to 
a very considerable increase in productive 
capacity in distant countries. Others, 
again, Jike the coal trade—the demand for 
whose product has been considerably 
checked by alternative sources of power 
and by economies in the use of fuel—have 
suffered, while the petroleum and electric 
power industries have prospered. But 
perhaps the most extreme example of dis- 
location is that of shipping, for, whereas 
the world’s total mercantile tonnage has 
increased by 38 per cent, the volume of 
goods to be carried by sea has hardly 
increased at all. The condition of these 
trades is in sharp contrast to that of many 


industries providing articles of immediate , 


consumption or even of luxury. The pro- 
duction of motor-cars, artificial silk, and 
rubber goods may be taken as examples. 
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But though the harmful effects of the 
war have been concentrated on a few special 
trades, the depression has inevitably limited 
the expansion that would have taken place 
in other directions, for by creating complete 
or partial unemployment it has diminished 
the purchasing power of a large industrial 
population. 

6. Moreover, the troubles of industry 
have an even wider repercussion, since they 
affect in a similar way the whole of the 
world’s griculture. Agriculture, which is 
daily becoming more industrial in its proc- 
esses and methods, suffers directly from 
the fact that the prices of industrial prod- 
ucts in certain countries have for some years 
remained relatively high, while those of 
agricultural products have been on a 
comparatively lower level. The agricul- 
turist complains that he buys the manu- 
factures which he needs at high prices, but 
sells at low prices the products of the soil. 
The documentation of the Conference 
indicates, that, if agricultural prices are low 
and the ricultural community in many 
countries in a state of depression, it is 
not because there has been any abnormal 
increase in the production of foodstuffs but 
because the demand from certain manu- 
facturing communities in Europe is in- 
adequate. 

7. Thus, while the documentation of the 
Conference serves on the one hand to pick 
out the darkest spots in the present situa- 
tion, it also emphasizes on the other the 
interdependence of nations, of industries 
and of classes. During the great war, the 
nations were driven temporarily to live to 
a quite abnormal extent on their own 
resources, but this condition of self- 
sufficiency—incomplete though it was— 
was only attained at the cost of hardships 
which tended rapidly to become almost 
intolerable. The attempts after the war 
to seek prosperity by a policy of economic 
isolation have, after an experience of nearly 
nine years, proved a failure. The opinion 
of the world is beginning to understand 
that prosperity is not something which can 
be enjoyed in small compartments. 


Post-War Problems 


8. Immediately fafter ‘the war, many 
people naturally] assumed that the war 
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and the war alone was the reason for 
the dislogation that emerged in the eco- 
nomic relations of individuals, of nations 
and of continents. A simple return to pre- 
war conditions seemed in the circumstances 
the appropriate objective of economic policy 
which would be sufficient to cure the cur- 
rent difficulties. It is an instinctive tend- 
ency of mankind to turn to the past rather 
than to the future and, even at a moment 
when an old order is being displaced by a 
new, to revert to former ideas and to at- 
tempt to restore the traditional state of 
affairs. Experience has shown, however, 
that the problems left by the war cannot be 
solved in so simple a manner. 

At first, this desire to return to the pre- 
war régime was a wise as well as a natural 
instinct; for the first and most urgent task 
after the war was to re-start the economic 
life of the world which had been so sharply 
interrupted. Economic policy had there- 
fore to deal with the: temporary conse- 
quences of the war and endeavor to remove 
the obstructions to production affd trade 
which it left behind. 

9. One of the most widespread and far- 
reaching of these difficulties was the dis- 
organization of public finances and the 
depreciation of currencies. At the time of 
the Brussels Conference, only four Euro- 
pean countries had succeeded in balancing 
their budgets. Now, nearly every country 
has established its budgetary equilibrium. 

If this indispensable first stage of finan- 
cial reconstruction is not yet quite com- 
plete, and if it would be too much to say 
that in each individual country financial 
stability is assured, it is at least true that, in 
general, a disorganized condition of public 
finances and fluctuations in the various cur- 
rencies in relation to each other are not at 
the present moment a factor of primary 
importance in depressing trade and produc- 
tion. 

10. Another difficulty which has played a 
great part in recent years has been the 
shortage of capital. The low level of 
production that followed the war left in 
Europe, at all events, no margin for saving. 
This situation has gradually changed. The 
recovery of production in Europe, together 
with a growing sense of security, has re- 
vived the process of saving and stimulated 
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the international movement of capital. 
These developments have restored a morè 
normal—though still inadequate—supply off 
capital, the evidence of wltich is the fall in: 
the rate of interest from the excessive: 
figures which at one time prevailed in 
several countries, particularly in Centrali 
Europe, to more normaldevels. The rapid-- 
ity with which rates have fallen is to a cer- 
tain extent a reflection of the growing free- 
dom of the movement of capital. 

11. Similarly, in the case of international 
commerce, the conditions immediately suc- 
ceeding the war did not permit of the im- 
mediate resumption of normal trading rela- 
tions. Extreme forms of obstructions to 
trade were consequently imposed; but many 
of these have since been substantially re- 
moved, and liberty of trading, subject to 
the tariff and other barriers which are dealt 
with in paragraph 19, has been largely 
restored. 

12. But while the new economic situa- . 
tion of Europe since the war contains some 
features which are fortunately of a tem- 
porary character, there are others which we 
cannot hope to change for a considerable 
time to come, and others which must be re- 
garded as permanent. The passing away 
of temporary financial and economic diffi- 
culties which have hitherto almost monop-. 
olized public attention now enable us to 
see more clearly and to study these more: 
deeply rooted changes in the economic situa- 
tion of the world. It is hopeless to try to 
solve such problems by striving after the 
conditions of 1913. In the face of a new 
situation new remedies must be found. 

18. Some of these permanent changes, 
like the difficulties previously referred to,. 
are the direct result of the war. For ex- 


‘ample, the belligerent countries of Europe 


have been left with financial difficulties 
which have extended to many other coun- 
tries and will take many decades to remove. 
Not only is there in many countries a 
heavy annual charge for war debts but also 
every belligerent country will for many 
years have to find the funds for war pen- 
sions. These burdens are in addition to 
the cost of current armaments, which still 
weigh heavily on the finances of the nations 
of the world. The level of taxation in rela- 
tion to resources is therefore likely to re- 
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main very much higher in Europe for a long 
time to come than it was in 1913. 

14. Moreover, the external obligations 
arising out of the war have an international 
economic significance. Taken in conjunc- 
tion, on the one hand, with the loss of their 
foreign investments which certain nations 
have suffered, antl, on the other, with the 
new loans which many of them have raised 
abroad, they have changed the balance of 
public and private indebtedness between 
nations as compared with the pre-war situa- 
tion. This is one the factors that ulti- 
mately involves a change in the distribu- 
tion and direction of international trade; for 
the ultimate settlement of net balances due 
from one country to another must be made 
by means of goods and services—although 
not necessarily by the transfer of the debt- 
or’s goods and services direct to the creditor. 

15. Another change which has an in- 
fluence on the distribution of industry, on 
commercial policy and on trade is a reduc- 
tion in the streams of emigration. This 
fact, taken in conjunction with the great 
differences in the natural increase of various 
nationals, is causing changes in the relative 
density of population. Those countries in 
which there is a rapidly increasing excess of 
population in relation to their territory and 
natural resources have consequently in- 
tensified their industrial activity and attach 
particular importance to the adoption by 
other countries of a liberal policy in relation 
to raw materials. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the emigration problem has been 
partially and temporarily met by an ab- 
normal amount of migration between the 
various continental countries. 

16. Some of the changes, however, which 
our survey reveals are by no means entirely 
to be attributed to the effects of the war. 
European opinion is beginning to realize 
that the war has hastened changes in the 
world situation which had begun in the 
early years of the 20th century. After a 
whole century, during which other con- 
tinents had been willing to supply Europe 
with raw products in return for the manu- 
factures which Europe alone was in the 
position to make, a careful observer in 1905 
ot 1906—or possibly twenty years earlier in 
the case of the United States—could have 
perceived that a new chapter was opening 
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in the history of these distant countries, the 
chief characteristic of which was the en- 
deavor to establish manufacturing in- 
dustries of their own. The war greatly 
stimulated this development by restricting 
and diverting foreign trade between Europe 
and the rest of the world. 

17. But at the moment of facing this new 
situation, Europe finds herself severely 
kandicapped. Some of her temporary dif- 
ficulties have already been referred to. 
There are others which, in greater or less 
degree, affect the internal economy of 
various countries. Currency disorders 
have resulted in almost every country in a 
disproportion in the wage levels in various 
trades, in the prices of different commodities 
and in the relation between wages and 
prices, while the difficult adjustments which 
these conditions have involved have re- 
sulted in industrial disputes and sometimes 
in great social changes. These matters are 
outside our terms of reference, but they 
cannot be overlooked in an attempt to ex- 
plain the causes of the present economic 
disequilibrium. 

18. But Europe is also handicapped by 
problems of an international character. 
The effort to restore her economic position 
calls for the rationalization of industry and 
a coordination between the economic efforts 
of various countries. It has to be rec- 
ognized that the possibility of Europe being 
organized as an economic unit is more re- 
mote than before the war, partly because of 
excessive economic nationalism, which was 
the natural consequence of the war and is 
only now subsiding, and because of the 
economic consequences of retracing fron- 
tiers. This nationalization and these ter- 
ritorial readjustments have resulted in the 
duplication of industrial plant and in a 
failure to apply the principles of division 
of labor between the various States of 
Europe. The normal process of inter- 
change between the numerous units which 
constitute the new Europe has been seri- 
ously interrupted. The markets which 
certain areas had supplied before the war 
have been lost to them, and everywhere it 
has been necessary to seek new openings for 
trade. 

Both in its trade relations with other 
continents and in its own internal inter- 
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course, Europe, under the special circum- 
stances of,the day, urgently needs greater 
liberty for trade and commerce. In actual 


. fact, this liberty is still substantially less _ 


than before the war. 

19. The documentation of the Conference 
gives an account of the tariff situation of the 
world. Reference has already been made 
to the extreme forms of obstruction which 
were imposed immediately after the war 
but have since been largely removed. 
-Europe remains today, however, with its 


tariffs higher and more complicated, less: 


stable and more numerous than in 1913. 
Moreover, Europe has failed to restore its 
former system of commercial treaties, and 
the habit has developed of putting tariffs 
designed for purposes of negotiation into 
force before those negotiations take place. 
If, as has often happened, these tariffs have 
failed to result in agreement, the obstruc- 
tion remains higher than before. The 
tendency of the last three years has con- 
tinued to be in an upward direction, and 
the increased lével has not been balanced 
by those commercial treaties which have, 
in fact, been made. 

‘20. Such are the main features of the 
situation with which the Conference has 
been called upon to deal and in regard to 
which it has put forward the recommenda- 
‘tions contained in the reports of the various 
commissions. 


2. COMMERCE 
INTRODUCTION 


The programme with regard to Commerce 
laid down by the Conference Agenda includes 
a large number of subjects relating to the 
most important aspects of international 
trade. 

Whatever the particular subject under 
discussion, it became apparent, from the 


facts and evidence presented to the Con- 


ference, that each nation’s commerce is to- 
day being hampered by barriers established 
by other nations resulting in a situation, 
especially in Europe, that is highly det- 
rimental to the general welfare. 

In spite of the variety of questions raised, 
the diversity of theories, and the legitimate 
national sentiments of all those who took 
part in the discussion, one important and 
_ extremely encouraging fact has emerged; 
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and, having emerged, has become increas- 
ingly manifest as the work has advanced. 


This fact is the unanimous desire of the - 


members of the Conferencé to make sure 
that this Conference shall, in some way, 
mark the beginning of a new era, during 
which international commerce will suc- 
cessively overcome all ob$tacles in its path 
that unduly hamper it, and resume that 
general upward movement, which is at once 
a sign of the world’s economic health and 
the necessary condition for the development 
of civilization. 

A second fact, which is no less important 
than the first, is the mutual reaction which 
takes place between the measures taken by 
the different States for the benefit of their 
national economic interests. The tendency 
to equalize the level of Customs protection 
in the various countries; the desire of each’ 
nation to improve its position pending trade 
negotiations; the impulse to take reprisals 
against particularly harmful foreign tariff 
measures; the tendency to retain for na- 
tional consumption certain goods which 
have been rendered scarce by restrictive 
measures in the country of origin; the 
anxiety to maintain equal competitive 
conditions in matters of transport and 
credits; sometimes perhaps the mere con- 
tagious effect of example—all these cir- 
cumstances cause each economic measure 
taken by one nation at a given time to react 
almost invariably on the policies of all other 
nations. 

Thus any strictly nationalistic policy is 
harmful not only to the nation which 
practices it but also to the others, and there- 
fore defeats its own end, and if it be desired 
that the new state of mind revealed by the 
Conference should lead rapidly to practical 
results, any programme of execution must 
include, as an essential factor, the principle 
of parallel or concerted action by the dif- 
ferent nations. Each country will then 
know that the concessions it is asked to 
make will be balanced by corresponding 
sacrifices on the part of the other countries. 
It will be able to accept the proposed meas- 
ures, not merely in view of its own individ- 
ual position but also because it is interested in 
the success of the general plan laid down by 
the Conference. ; 

It is, of course, well, at this point, to avoid 
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any misunderstanding; if concerted action 
is indispensable, 3 it is, unfortunately, by its 
very nature, comparatively slow, and na- 
tions must not allow themselves to make it 
an excuse for postponing the execution of 
the measures individually incumbent on 
each of them. Such measures should, on 
the contrary, form the firmest basis for the 
collective work which is destined one day to 
crown their efforts. 

The first step has already been taken to- 
wards satisfying the desire for a return to a 
imore normal commercial régime through 
the stabilization now effected of the cur- 
rency of a great number of countries whose 
exchange had been dislocated by the war 
and its consequences. 

The Conference, convinced that exchange 
stabilization constitutes one of the foremost 
conditions for the restoration of interna- 
tional trade, is most anxious to see further 
progress in this direction. 

Such are the fundamental ideas which we 
must endeavor to instil in the minds of the 
people of all countries, so that, when prop- 
erly informed of the nature of the task to be 
undertaken and fully reassured that im- 
portant national interests will be respected, 
they may support their Governments in 
their worthy and arduous task of endeavor- 


ing forthwith to give effect to the resolutions’ 


of the Conference. 


I. Liwerry or Trapine 


In harmony with what has been said 
above, the Conference, having been invited 
to consider the different problems grouped 
under the general heading of liberty of trad- 
ing, has condemned the system of import 
and export prohibitions and the privileges 
sometimes granted to State enterprises, and 
has also recommended a more liberal policy 
in respect of foreign nationals and com- 
panies in the exercise of their commercial 
activities. 

The proposals resulting from its delibera- 
tions are as follows: 


1. Import and Export Prohibitions an 


Restrictions 


The Conference is convinced that a re- 
turn to the effective liberty of international 
trading is one of the primary conditions of 
world prosperity. 
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The experience of the years since the war 
proves tbat import and export prohibitions, 
and the arbitrary practices and disguised 
discriminations which result therefrom, to- 
gether with the obstacles of all kinds placed 
on the circulation of goods and capital, have 
had deplorable results by hampering the 
normal play of competition, by imperilling 
both the essential supplies of some nations 
and the not less indispensable markets of 
others and by bringing about an artificial 
organization of production, distribution and 
consumption. 

Experience has shown, moreover, that 
the grave drawbacks of these measures have 
not been counterbalanced by the financial 
advantages or social benefits which were 
anticipated. 

It is therefore important for the recovery 
and future development of world trade that 
the Governments should forthwith.abandon 
an economic policy which is injurious to the 
interests both of their own and other 
nations. - 

A considerable step will have been taken 


‘in this direction if, as a result of the Diplo- 


matic Conference convened for November 
14, 1927,4 the Governments adopt a conven- 
tion based upon the draft prepared by the 
Economic Committee of the League of Na- 
tions on the subject of import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions, taking into 
account also the principles enumerated in 
the commentary accompanying the said 
draft and the proposals of the International 
Chamber of Commerce on this subject. 

The aim in view would not, however, be 
achieved if the acceptance of this conven- 
tion were merely formal, and if its provi- 
sions were rendered inoperative by export 
duties," the fixing of quotas, the imposition 
of unjustified health regulations or by any 
other means. 


Accordingly, the Conference recommends: 


(1) That the draft International Con- 
vention for the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibitions and Restrictions, as 
prepared by the Economic Committee of 
the League of Nations and submitted to 
the States Members of the League and to 
4 It is anticipated that the Council will decide to call 
the Conference at an earlier date, namely October 17th, 


1927. 
5 See also IT-3: Export Duties. 
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the principal non-Member States, con- 
stitutes, with its accompanying commen- 
tary, a very satisfactory basis for the 
Diplomatie Conference convened for 
November 14, 1927,4 and should be 
utilized to lead to a prompt general agree- 
ment permitting the greatest possible 
number of nations by their concerted and 
simultaneous action to bring about fa- 
vorable conditions for the recovery and 
development of the production and trade 
of all countries; 

(2) That, moreover, the application of 
the principles laid down in this draft 
should not be indirectly defeated by such 
means as export duties,’ the fixing of 
quotas, health regulations or any other 
measures not justified by exceptional or 
imperative circumstances; 

(8) And, further, that the application 
of these principles should not be indi- 
rectly defeated by restrictions on the free 
circulation of capital—including, for ex- 
ample, any system for controlling ex- 
change which impedes the purchase or 
exportation of foreign exchange for the 
purpose of paying for goods imported. 


2, Commercial Equality of State Enter- 
prises and Private Enterprises 


The Conference has considered the fact 
that certain Governments, when participat- 
ing in the control or management of com- 
mercial, industrial, banking, maritime 
transport or other enterprises, have claimed 
in virtue of their own sovereignty various 
privileges, immunities or other advantages 
for the benefit of these enterprises and have 
also at times secured the grant of similar 
advantages from other countries by virtue 
of international comity. 

Noting that these advantages give the 
enterprises benefiting from them an unduly 
privileged position as compared with simi- 
lar private enterprises, the Conference de- 
clares that they constitute an infringement 
of free competition by making a discrimina- 
tion between enterprises carried on side by 
side. 

Accordingly, the Conferencerecommends: 

That, when a Government carries on or 
controls any commercial, industrial, 
banking, maritime transport or other 
enterprise, it shall not, in its character as 
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such and in so far as it participates in 
enterprises of this kind, be treated as en- 
titled to any sovereign Tights, privileges 
or immunities from taxation or from 
other liabilities to which similar privately 
owned undertakings are subject, it being 
clearly understood that this recommenda- 
tion only applies to ordinary commercial 
enterprises in time of peace. 


3. Legal Provisions or Regulations ‘re- 
lating to International Trade 
The Conference recognizes that it is im- 
portant that the work of the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations and 
the International Chamber of Commerce in 
connection with the simplification of Cus- 
toms formalities,’ the assimilation of laws on 
bills of exchange, the international develop- 
ment of commercial arbitration and the 
suppression of unfair commercial practices 
should be continued with a view to obtain- 
ing rapid and general solutions. f 
Accordingly, the Conferencerecommends: 
That, with a view to obtaming rapid 
and general solutions, the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations 
should pursue.the investigations under- 
taken with a view to the simplification of 
Customs formalities, the assimilation of 
laws on bills of exchange, the interna- 
tional development of commercial arbi- , 
tration and the suppression of unfair 
commercial practices, and that all the 
necessary measures should be taken by 
the League of Nations and by Govern- 
ments to increase the number of ¢cces- 
sions to Conventions already concluded. 
or which may hereafter be concluded on 
these matters. 


In connection with the preceding recom- 
mendation, the Conference is of opinion 
that the beneficial results of the Protocol of 
September 24, 1923, in regard to interna- 
tional recognition of arbitration clauses in 
private commercial contracts, will not be 
fully realized until provision is made for 
ensuring the execution of such arbitral 
awards. 

The Conference accordingly recommends: 

That the Council of the League of Na- 
tions take steps to submit to States, for 


£ See also If-5: Customs Formalities. 
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signature at an early date, a Protocol 
providing for the execution of arbitral 
awards in commercial questions. 


4. Economic and Fiscal Treatment of 
Nationals and Companies of One 
Country admitted to settle in the 
Territory of Another 


The Conference considers that the grant- 
ing of the legal, administrative, fiscal and 
judicial guarantees necessary to the na- 
tionals, firms or companies of a State ad- 
mitted to exercise their trade, industry or 
other occupation in the territory of another 
State or to settle there is one of the essential 
conditions of economic coöperation between 
nations. 

Taking note of the important work 
already devoted to this subject by the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the League of Nations 
and by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Conference considers it desirable 
that their conclusions should be considered 
and codrdinated by the appropriate organs 
of the League of Nations with the view to 
their submission to a diplomatic conference 
for the purpose of determining the best 
methods of defining the status of foreigners, 
of abolishing unjust distinctions between 
them and nationals, and of preventing 
double taxation. ‘The purpose of this con- 
ference would be to draw up an interna- 
tional convention. 

But, before the latter could settle the 
question as a whole, bilateral agreements 
providing for equitable reciprocity and 
based on the guiding principles referred to 
above might effect a valuable improvement 
in the present situation. 


Accordingly, the Conference recommends: 


(1) That, pending the conclusion of an 
international convention, bilateral agree- 
ments should be arrived at, on the basis of 
the work already accomplished by the 
Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations and by the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, defining the status of 
foreigners, not only from the economic 
but from the legal and fiscal points of 
view; 

(2) That, in the same spirit and with 
the same end in view, the Council of the 
League of Nations should prepare for the 
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meeting of a diplomatic conference for 
the purpose of drawing up an interna- 
tional convention; 

(3) That, in drawing up these agree- 
ments and the texts to be submitted to 
the Conference, the following points 
among others should be borne in mind: 

(a) Equality of treatment with regard 
to conditions of residence, establishment, 
removal and circulation, between for- 
eigners admitted to a State and the na- 
tionals of that State; 

(b) Conditions of carrying on trade, 
industry and all other activities by for- 
eign persons and enterprises; 

(c) Legal status of the same persons 
and enterprises; 

(d) Fiscal status of the same persons 
and enterprises. 


I. Cusroms TARIFFS 


The question of Customs tariffs has two 
different aspects according as it is regarded 
from the point of view of form or from that 
of substance, 7.¢., of the actual amount of 
the import duties. The latter aspect, 
which is directly allied to the question of 
commercial treaties, will be dealt with later 
in connection with the general problem of 
commercial policy. 

As regards the first class of questions, the 
Conference unanimously recognized the de- 
sirability of simplifying Customs tariffs as 
far as possible, particularly by avoiding un- 
warranted subdivisions; it has proposed the 
establishment of a systematic Customs 
nomenclature, the use of which would in 
due course be assured by individual meas- 
ures taken by the Governments and regu- 
larized by the conclusion of bilateral or 
multilateral international conventions; it 
emphasized the urgent necessity of stabiliz- 
ing Customs tariffs, by the conclusion of 
long-term commercial treaties or otherwise; 
it recapitulated rules for securing the maxi- 
mum of equity in the application of duties 
and defined the principles on which Cus- 
toms formalities should be based; and 
finally it passed a recommendation in favor 
of the execution, to the fullest possible 
extent, of the Convention of December 31, 
1913, establishing an International Bureau 
of Trade Statistics. 
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1. Simplification of Tariff Customs 


The Conference considers that the enor- 
mous increase in the number of tariff head- 
ings and the excessive number of sub-head- 
ings in the various items—a practice which 
has grown up since the war—constitute in 
many cases a considerable obstacle to the 
“development of international commerce, 

that States should refrain from this prac- 

_tice as far as possible, and that considera- 
tion should be given to the difficulties it 
causes as regards the nomenclature the 
establishment of which the Conference 
recommends. 

The Conference considers that it is above 
all necessary to avoid tariff sub-headings 
which do not refer to articles of a different 
nature and which are merely intended to 
discriminate between articles of different 
origin. 

2. Unification of Tariff Nomenclature 


The Conference considers that a fixed 
nomenclature for ‘goods subject to Customs 
duties is an essential condition of equity in 
their application and ease in their collec- 
tion, that it may also contribute to the ex- 
change of goods not subject to duty, and 
that it constitutes a favorable basis for the 
improvement of trade statistics. 

It is of the greatest importance for inter- 
national trade that the Customs nomencla- 
ture of all countries should correspond as 
closely as possible with the actual types of 
goods manufactured and their current trade 
names, supplemented, if necessary, by their 
scientific designation. 

Any Customs classification should be as 
objective as possible, lest it should become a 
means of discriminating to the prejudice of 
any country or of specializing tariffs to the 
advantage of any country. 

A single systematic nomenclature, basen 
either on the successive stages of manufac- 
ture or on the different types of goods, is 
perfectly well adaptable to different eco- 
nomic or fiscal theories, and it is not the 
nomenclature but the rate of duty attached 
to each such stage or type which is the 
means of establishing the degree of protec- 
tion which, in accordance with its own 
tariff system, a country desires to give to a 
certain product, in accordance with its 
conception of national economy. 
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In these circumstances, the adoption of a 
common nomenclature, as has already been 
shown by its application to products of 
special complexity, would help to remove a 
subject for dispute which might become an 
obstacle to international trade. 

The common adoption of an agreed 
nomenclature would promote the conclusion. 
of commercial treaties and would prevent 
their application from becoming the subject 
of perpetual disputes. 


The Conference therefore recommends: 


(1) That the Council of the League of 
Nations should take the initiative in 
drawing up an appropriate procedure for 
establishing, in liaison with the producing 
and commercial organization concerned, 
a systematic Customs nomenclature in 
accordance with a general plan covering 
all classes of goods; 

(2) That a selection be made and an 
order of priority fixed among the various 
groups of commodities so that the com- 
mon nomenclature may be gradually 
worked out, beginning with those classes 
of goods for which it can most readily be 
introduced; 

(3) That the common nomenclature 
thus obtained should be submitted to the 
various Governments at each stage of 
preparation, and should then be trans- 
mitted to the producing and commercial 
circles concerned, and that such commu- 
nication should be accompanied by an 
explanation of the principles underlying 
Customs classification and the arrange- 
ment of items; 

(4) That, if the adoption of a common 
nomenclature for various important 
branches of production seems, after the 
enquiry and consultation referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs, to be realiza- 
ble before a complete nomenclature has 
been established, the adoption of such 
nomenclature should be suggested to the 
Governments by means of a diplomatic 
conference or by other means; 

(5) That, either by means of bilateral 
agreements or by a plurilateral conven- 
tion or by any other procedure, Govern- 
ments should undertake to apply this 
common nomenclature and bring their 
methods of passing goods through the 
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Customs and of levying duties into line 
with it; 

(6) That the Governments which have 
adopted the common nomenclature 
should undertake not to impair its value 
by applying arbitrary or discriminatory 
specificatiéns to the detriment of third 
States; 

(7) That, notwithstanding the above 
provisions, States should not be bound in 
practice to introduce into their Customs 
tariffs all the subdivisions of the common 
nomenclature, it being understood that 
they will conform, in the headings they 
use, to the rules of classification and de- 
scription which will have been settled in 
common; 

(8) That, in order to ensure the execu- 
tion of engagements entered into by 
States with regard to nomenclature, the 
League of Nations should propose such 
measures of publicity, information, 
friendly settlement or arbitration as the 
nature of the engagements make it possi- 
ble to adopt. 


3- Stability of Customs Tariffs 
One, of the most formidable obstacles in 


the way of establishing and developing per- 
manent and secure trade relations between 
countries is the instability of tariffs. 

The main causes of this instability are to 
be sought, on the one hand, in the fluctua- 
tions of exchanges when Customs duties are 
payable in paper currency, and, on the 
other hand, in the fact that Customs 


, autonomy makes it possible for States to 


modify their Customs duties even as re- 
gards States with which they have con- 
cluded commercial conventions. 

The Conference recommends: 


(1) That States should refrain from 
making frequent or sudden changes in 
their Customs duties on account of the 
instability which such changes cause in 
trade relations and the serious difficulties 
or disputes which they occasion in con- 
nection with the execution of contracts 
already concluded; 

(2) That in cases in which currency 
stability has not yet been fully secured, 
Customs duties should be levied on a gold 
basis, or their incidence should be pe- 
riodically adjusted on the basis of an 


official index of prices, the adjustment to 

` be made only at dates fixed in advance 
and only when alterations of incidence 
represent an appreciable percentage of 
the duties; 

(3) That, in commercial treaties, as 
wide a use as possible should be made of 
the guarantees of stability afforded by the 
consolidation of duties, or in cases in 
which currency stability is insufficient to 
allow of the consolidation of the duties 
themselves, by any other means for ad- 
justing the incidence of duties; 

(4) That States should conclude their 
commercial treaties for as long a period as 
possible and should follow, in this regard, 
the policy practiced by a large number of 
countries before the war. 


4. Application of Tariffs 


The International Economic Conference 
does not desire to express an opinion as to 
the respective advantages and drawbacks of 
ad valorem and specific duties; it is never- 
theless desirable that endeavors should be 
made to secure their equitable application 
in all cases. 

In the case of ad valorem tariffs, disputes 
often arise concerning the true value or 
current level of prices in the country of 
origin or the valuation of similar products 
in the importing country. , 

On the other hand, in the application of 
specific duties, the main difficulties are 
caused. by uncertainty as to the tariff item 
applicable to a given article. 

The Conference therefore recommends: 

(1) That any system of enquiries or in- 
vestigations in connection with the appli- 
cation of ad valorem duties or modification 
of tariffs shall be framed and administered 
with full regard for the business interests 
involved and for the maintenance of 
commercial good will among nations. 
Enquiries or inspections involving in- 
quisitional procedure or arbitrary meth- 
ods shall be eliminated; 

(2) That, for the application of Cus- 
toms duties, States should make provi- 
sion, in case of dispute, for equitable 
procedure by appeal to administrative or 
ordinary courts in which the importer 
can be heard or defend his interests by 
producing evidence or demanding such 
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‘expert examination as may be necessary; 
(8) That? States should, by definite 
stipulations in their Customs legislation 
and possibly in their commercial treaties, 
. endeavor to limit the difficulty of apply- 
ing duties so that trade may acquire that 
security without which it can neither 
develop nor even be maintained. 


5. Customs Formalities 


In accordance with analogous provisions 
contained in the Convention on Simplifica- 
tion of Customs Formalities, the Confer- 
ence considers it desirable to put forward 
the following recommendations: 


(1) Consular fees should be a charge, 
fixed in amount and not exceeding the 
cost of issue, rather than an: additional 
source of revenue. Arbitrary or variable 
consular fees cause not only an increase of 
charges, which is at times unexpected, 
but also an unwarrantable uncertainty in 
trade. 

Failing any general agreement, it 
would be desirable that States should, in 
this matter, embody mutual guarantees 
in their commercial treates.. 

(2) The Conference, calling attention 
to the recommendations contained in the 
Annex to Article 14 of the Convention for 
the Simplification of Customs Formali- 
ties, recommends that an express guar- 
antee should be added providing for a 
right of appeal, which could be exercised, 
either by the importer or by the exporter, 
against Customs penalties, and more 
especially against such penalties as might 
be imposed in cases of manifest clerical 
errors. 

(8) The Conference, appreciating the 
full value of the progress already made in 
the matter of Customs regulations under 
the influence of the “Convention relative 
to the Simplification of Customs For- 

` malities” concluded at Geneva on No- 
vember 3, 1923, which is now in force in 
twenty-five countries, 

Recommends: 

(a) That the said Convention should 
be ratified as soon as possible by those 
countries which have not yet ratified it 
or which have not yet made arrangements 
to bring their regulations into line with the 
principles of liberty recommended therein; 
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(b) That its provisions should be ap- 
plied by the contracting States as gen- 
erously as possible. , 

(4) The following recommendation 
might be embodied in the Final Act of the 
Conference: 

[“ The Conference, infotmed that the 
Economic Committee has before it a pro- 
posal designed to repress the practice of 
false Customs declarations and invoices, , 
and without desiring to anticipate the 
results of its investigations, desires to 
make it clear that it is opposed to any 
dishonest practices in international 
trade.”]” 


6. Trade Statistics 


The Conference appreciates the desira-- 
bility of making statistics comparable by 
adopting a common nomenclature, and ob- 
serves the progress made in this direction 
under the influence of the Convention dated 
December 31, 1913, which set up in Brussels 
an International Bureau for’ Trade Sta- 
tistics. A 

It considers that international coöpera- 
tion on the basis of the provisions of the said 
Convention will constitute an excellent 
preparation for the realization of the inter- 
national agreement recommended by the 
Conference for the adoption of a common 
Customs nomenclature, which, moreover, 
should have, when adopted, a beneficial 
effect on the unification of trade statistics. 

The Conference therefore recommends: 


(1) That the States which have signed 
the Convention dated December 31, 
1918, and have not yet ratified it should 
do so as soon as possible, and that the 
Governments which have not signed it 
should accede to it; 

(2) That the Contracting Parties 
should furnish the Bureau in Brussels as 
soon as possible with the data required for 
the compilation of the comparative sta- 
tistics with the publication of which it has 
been entrusted under the said Con- 
vention. 


Tif. Commercran Policy AND TREATIES 


The main conclusion to be drawn from 
the work of the Conference in the field of 
commercial policy is that the time has come 


7 No Final Act was drawn up by the Conference. 
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to put a stop to the growth of Customs 
tariffs, and to reverse the direction of the 
movement by an effort made along three 
lines, viz.: 


(1) Individual action by States with 
regard to their own tariffs; 

(2) Bilateral action through the con- 
clusion of suitable commercial treaties; 

(8) Collective action, by means of an 
enquiry, with a view to encouraging the 
expansion of international trade on an 
equitable basis by removing or lowering 
the barriers to international trade which 
are set up by excessive Customs tariffs. 


With the question of import duties is 
bound up the question of the fiscat burdens 
which are sometimes imposed in addition, 
and which, in the Conference’s opinion, 
should not aim at providing disguised pro- 
tection for national production. 

Tn a similar connection, the Conference is 
anxious that the free circulation of raw ma- 
terials and articles of consumption should 
not be unduly hindered by export duties 
and that such duties, whether levied to meet 
fiscal needs or exceptional or compelling 
circumstances, should not discriminate be- 
tween different foreign countries. 

Lastly, commercial treaties should con- 
tain the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause in its broadest and most liberal form, 
and the League of Nations is recommended 
to consider’ the possibility of establishing 
clear and uniform principles in regard to 
that clause and introducing common rules 
relating to commercial treaties. 


1. Tariff Levels 


Present Tariff Situation.—The evidence 
before the Conference, which is contained in 
the documentation or in the statements 
made by the members of the Conference, 
shows that the recovery from the effects of 
the war has been unduly delayed and that 
the foreign commerce of all nations is in 
greater or less degree seriously hampered by 
existing obstacles to trade. 

The Conference notes with satisfaction 
that some of the more injurious forms of 
obstruction that prevailed immediately 
after the war have been removed. To this 
fact must be attributed in part the recovery 


of world trade which has, so far been 
achieved. 

Tariffs, on the other hand, which in re- 
cent years have shown a tendency to rise, 
are for the most part higher than before the 
war, and are at present one of the chief 
barriers to trade. The increase in most 
countries is almost wholly due to higher 
duties on manufactured articles. 

In Europe, the problem has been com- 
plicated by political readjustments which 
have changed many frontiers and increased 
the number of separate Customs units from 
20 to 27, all of which strive for an inde- 
pendent national economy which they de- 
fend by means of tariff barriers. 

The harmful effect of these tariffs upon 
trade has in many cases been increased 
through their constant changes, which have 
created an element of uncertainty and made 
it impossible to place long contracts. The 
nations have failed to deal with this situa- 
tion by long-term treaties. 

Causes—This state of affairs is largely 
due to a desire to meet the abnormal condi- 
tions arising out of the war. For example, 
many duties have been raised as a protec- 
tion against an influx of goods from coun- 
tries with a depreciating currency. Ex- 
perience has proved that even the most 
rapid manipulation of tariffs is not an effec- 
tive method of dealing with the still more 
rapid changes which are caused by mone- 
tary instability. Such attempts are a 
source of new difficulties for commerce and 
are themselves a source of uncertainty. 
Again, in the countries themselves whose 
currency has been depreciating, tariffs have 
been raised in order to check imports in the 
hope of stopping the depreciation. Finally, 
it has sometimes happened that, where de- 
preciation has been followed by apprecia- 
tion, Customs duties payable in paper 
money which had been raised during the 
inflation have not been correspondingly 
reduced when revalorization occurred. 
These unstable currency conditions have to 
a considerable extent passed away; but the 
tariff and other measures which have been 
specially employed to deal with them have 
not yet wholly disappeared. 

A second reason for the present tariff 
situation both im Europe and elsewhere is 
the desire of nations by means of tariffs to 
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keep existing gr recently established indus- 
tries in being by means of tariffs on a scale 
which they would not otherwise be able to 
maintain. These industries have grown to 
their present extent, in some cases as a 
result of abnormal expansion during the 
war, in others as a result of the desire of 
certain nations to attain a degree of eco- 
nomic independence which is not justified 
by their slender resources, and again in 
others with a view to providing employment 
for surplus labor for which certain former 
outlets are at present closed. 

This increase in productive capacity has 
often outrun the capacity of the country to 
absorb the products either as regards its 
material needs or its purchasing power. 
The result has been either that the plant 
left idle has overweighted the costs of pro- 
duction, particularly when borrowed capital 
is involved, or that, in order to utilize the 
whole plant and to give some return to the 
capital employed, it has been necessary to 
turn to the foreign market and so to inten- 
sify international competition. 

The desire to deal with the problem of 
excessive industrial capacity has usually led 
to an attempt to reserve the home market 
for home production by means of tariff bar- 
riers erected with a view to creating an 
independent national economy capable of 
producing, under the protection of the tariff 
wall, an increase of invested wealth and a 
more satisfactory return for the work of the 
nation. This effort to attain self-suffi- 
ciency cannot hope to succeed unless it is 
justified by the size, natural resources, eco- 
nomic advantages and geographical situa- 
tion of a country. There are very few 
countries in the world which can hope to 
attain it. The artificial increase of plant 
which is only partly employed has meant 
not only uneconomical and costly produc- 
tion but also a wasteful use of the world’s 
reduced capital resources. It has thus been 
one of the causes which has maintained an 
abnormally high rate of interest in recent 
years. It should be added that, so long as 
unduly high tariffs are maintained, this 
uneconomic use of capital continues and 
creates an increasing number of vested 
interests which resist a return to a sounder 
policy. : 

High tariffs of whatever system have, in 
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many cases, also been imposed, in the first 
instance at all events, for bargaining pur- 
poses. But subsequent negotiations have 
in practice noť resulted in adequate modi- 
fications, with the consequence that the 
Customs barriers have been left higher than 
before. . 

This evil has become accentuated in 
recent years by the post-war practice of 
enforcing the exaggerated rates of tarifs de 
combat, whether under the autonomous or * 
any other system, even in advance of 
negotiations, with the result that vested 
interests have frequently grown up in the 
meantime which have made impossible the 
contemplated reductions. 

In addition to arguments connected with 
tariff negotiations, budgetary considera- 
tions are frequently brought forward to 
justify very high tariffs. But a country’s 
budgetary equilibrium rests on a very 
precarious foundation if it is founded on 
high rates of duty the effect of which is to 
diminish imports and consequently the 
Customs revenue resulting from them. 
Moreover, the smuggling encouraged by 
excessive duties has a demoralizing effect. 

A reason which has frequently, been 
invoked in many cases to justify exag- 
gerated post-war tariffs is the need of 
protecting industries required for national 
defence. But it cannot be denied that this 
argument, whatever its merits may be in 
principle, has often been abused to cover 
exclusively economic objectives. 

Finally, the problem of population has 
induced certain countries which have a 
surplus of labor to base their Customs 
protection on this argument. 

In enumerating the causes and ideas 
which are responsible for the super- 
protectionism of post-war years, the 
International Economic Conference does 
not attempt to pass judgment on the 
fundamental principles of protection and 
free trade respectively. 

Discussion of Commercial Policy.—In 
contrast to ideas which have led nations 
into a situation which is equally harmful to 
their own economic life and to their inter- 
national economic relations, it remains to 
set out the considerations which demand a 
return to a general policy of freer interna- 
tional commerce. 
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It is too often ovərlooked that the 
attempt to stimulate a`tificially industries 
which would ‘not othe:wise flourish In a 
country may check tae development of 
those activities for which it is most natu- 
rally suited. Nations may determine, for 
political or otherreasons, that it is essential 
to their safety to devzlop increased self- 
sufficiency, but it is appropriate for the 
Conference to point ot that this has in 
most cases involved a sacrifice of material 
prosperity. In such cases, the loss is borne 
by consumers, who have to pay more for the 
products of the protected industry, and by 
those engaged in the irdustries that would 
otherwise have a lsrger posibility of 
export. 

In analyzing European commercial prac- 
tices, it may be observed that the advocates 
of exaggerated protect.on have often made 
the mistake of imaging that it is always 
more advantageous to hinder imports than 
to increase exports; È may be observed 
that, if exports increase, production and 
national income are increased in a similar 
proportion; if, on the other hand, imports 
fall on account of tariff duties, the rise in 
the level of commodity prices reduces not 
only the possibility of export but also the 
consuming capacity >f the country. A 
part only of the impctts excluded by the 
Customs duties is replaced by home 
production. Excessive protection which 
reduces national production and purchasing 
power, in the end defeats its own object. 

In some cases excessive import duties, 
by permitting very high profits to be 
realized at home, give an uneconomic 
stimulus to exports, thus creating artificial 
competition on foreign markets. This 
practice is one of the most dangerous 
causes of market disorganization and of 
economic conflicts between nations. 

Such are some of tae principal illusions 
and most dangerous practices which have 
impoverished certain nations or hindered 
their economic recons-ruction. 

The Conference recognizes that the 
removal or substantial reduction of Cus- 
toms barriers cannd= be brought about 
suddenly without causing dislocation, but 
it is of opinion that Governments should 
immediately prepare plans for removing 
or diminishing by successive stages those 


barriers that gravely hamper trade, starting 
with those duties which have been imposed 
to counteract the effect of disturbances 
that are now past. 

The Conference believes that, if the true 
results of the present system now prevalent 
in Europe were understood by public 
opinion, it would be possible for Govern- 
ments to commence this process forthwith. 

It is, however, clear that the process will 
be hastened if it can be carried out as a 
result of concerted action among States. 

This is why the Conference is of opinion 
that it should make provision in its resolu- 
tions, not merely for the encouragement 
of bilateral agreements as nearly as possible 
in keeping with its doctrines, but also for 
the methodical examination, by the Eco- 
nomic Organization of the League of 
Nations, of common measures which might 
be adopted, in the matter of tariffs, by 
States Members of the League and by 
States non-Members, and also of the mutual 
agreements at which these States might 
arrive. 

Although the considerations outlined 
above with regard to tariff levels are based 
on a study of the question more par- 
ticularly from the point of view of industry 
and commerce, they may be regarded as 
applying also, to an extent varying accord- 
ing to the country and purpose in view, to 
agriculture. 

Conclusion-—In view of the fact that 
harmful effects upon production and trade 
result from the high and constantly chang- 
ing tariffs which are applied in many coun- 
tries; 

And since substantial improvement in 
the economic conditions can be obtained by 
increased facilities for international trade 
and commerce; 

And in view of the fact that tariffs, 
though within the sovereign jurisdiction of 
the separate States, are not a matter of 
purely domestic interest but greatly in- 
fluence the trade of the world; 

And in view of the fact that some of the 
causes which have resulted in the increase 
of tariffs and in other trade barriers since 
the war have largely disappeared and others 
are diminishing; 

The Conference declares that the time 
has come to put an end to the increase in 
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tariffs and to move in the opposite direction. 
The Corfference recommends: 


(1) That nations should take steps 
forthwith to remove or diminish those 
tariff barriers that gravely hamper trade, 
starting with those which have been 
imposed to counteract the effects of 
disturbances arising out of the war. 


Moreover, in order to ensure that this 
action is continuously pursued, the Con- 
ference recommends: 

(2) That States should proceed to the 
conclusion of commercial treaties on lines 
and under conditions calculated to ensure 
the attainment of the aims mentioned 
herein; 


(8) That, in future, the practice of' 


putting into force, in advance of negotia- 
tions, excessive duties established for 
the purpose of bargaining, whether by 
means of tarifs de combat or by means of 
general tariffs, should be abandoned; 

(4) That the Council of the League of 
Nations should be requested to instruct 
its Economic Organization to examine, 
on the basis of the principles enunciated 
by the present Conference, the possibility 
of further action by the respective States 
with a view to promoting the equitable 
treatment of commerce by eliminating or 
reducing the obstructions which excessive 
Customs tariffs offer to international 
trade. 

In this enquiry, the Economic Or- 
ganization should consult with repre- 
sentatives of the various Governments, 
including non-Members of the League, 
and also so far as necessary with the 
competent bodies representing Com- 
merce, Industry, Agriculture and Labor. 

The object of the enquiry should be 
to encourage the extension of interna- 
tional trade on an equitable basis, while 
at the same time paying due regard to 
the just interests of producers and 
workers in obtaining a fair remuneration 
and of consumers in increasing their 
purchasing power. 


2. Fiscal Charges imposed on Imported 
Goods ; 

The Conference noted that the practice 

has unfortunately become prevalent of 
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imposing on imported goods internal 
taxes of consumption, excise, octroi, circula- 
tion, manipulation, ete., tvhich do not 
apply at all or do not apply in the same 
degree to similar home products. 

The Conference considers that States 
are not justified in placing such obstacles in 
the way of international trade by taxing 
foreign products more heavily than identical 
or similar home products. A 

When goods have been legally imported 
duty free or when they have discharged the 
Customs duties and accessory Customs 
charges, they must be regarded as duly 
nationalized and should be entitled after 
their importation to claim equal treatment 
with home products. 

The Conference has thought it desirable 
to make the following recommendations as 
regards the above-mentioned practices: 


(1) That all internal taxes of consump- 
tion, excise, octroi, circulation, manipula- 
tion, etc., which are applied to the 
products of any foreign country should 
be applied in the same manner and in the 
same degree to the products of all foreign 
countries and to identical and similar 
home products: 

(2) That the States should not impose 
consumption or other internal taxes for 
the purpose of giving a disguised protec- 
tion to national products. 


3. Export Duties? 


The Conference is of opinion that the free 
circulation of raw material is one of the ẹs- 
sential conditions for the healthy industrial 
and commercial development of the world. 

It is therefore of opinion that any export 
tax on raw materials or on the articles con- 
sumed by producers which has the effect of 
increasing the cost of production or the cost 
of living in foreign countries tends thereby 
to aggravate the natural inequalities arising 
from the geographical distribution of world 
wealth. 

The Conference therefore considers that 
export duties should only be resorted to to 
meet the essential needs of revenue or some 
exceptional economic situation or to safe- 
guard the vital interests of the country and 


8 See also I-1; Import and Export Prohibitions and 
Restrictions. 


that they should not discrimmate between 
different foreign destinations. 
The Conference therefore recommends: 

(1) That the exportation of raw mate- 

rials should not be unduly burdened by 
export duties or any other taxes and that, 
even in cases where such duties or taxes 
are justified by fiscal needs or by excep- 
tional or compelling circumstances, they 
should be as low as possible; 

{2) That, in any case, export duties on 

“raw materials should never be imposed 
Jor the special purpose of subjecting for- 
eign countries using such materials to an 
increased burden which will place them in 
a position of unfair inferiority as regards 
the production of the finished article; 

(8) That export duties on raw mate- 

rials, whether levied for revenue purposes 
or to meet exceptional or compelling cir- 
cumstances, should never discriminate 
between different foreign destinations; 

(4) That the above principles apply 

equally to export duties on articles of 
consumption. 


4. Commercial Treaties 


The tariff questions, important as they 
are, only cover a part of the field of the com- 
mercial relations among nations. In order 
to give to international commerce the neces- 
sary guarantees of free development on an 
equitable basis, it is also necessary that 
States should enter into commercial treaties 
for long periods guaranteeing fair and equal 
treatment as regards Customs duties and 
conditions of trading. In this respect, the 
great war has had a deplorable effect by 
destroying thesystem of commercial! treaties 
by which easy and fruitful international 
relations were previously ensured. 

The post-war system was based in the 
first instance on the peace treaties or on 
bilateral treaties concluded for very short 
periods. 

Moreover, the collapse of certain cur- 
rencies, the differences in conditions of 
production, and the disorganization of 
prices, led various countries to abandon the 
principle of the most-favored-nation clause, 
or to impose too many restrictions or condi- 
tions upon its application, or to limit its 
effects to categories of goods or to quotas. 

Now, with the increasing stability of cur- 
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rencies and the accelerated movement to- 
wards normal economic conditions, all 
nations feel a growing desire for stability 
and a greater repugnance for any kind of 
discrimination. 

A decisive step on the road to world re- 
construction would undoubtedly be taken if 
the system of long-term treaties securing 
equality of treatment were restored. 

For this purpose, it is highly desirable 
that the widest and most unconditional in- 
terpretation should be given to the most- 
favored-nation clause. This is not incon- 
sistent with the insertion in any particular 
treaty of special provisions to meet local 
needs, so long as such provisions are clearly 
expressed and do not injure the interests of 
other States. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that 
the conclusion of such commercial treaties 
is made difficult by the variety of concep- 
tions of the bases of such treaties. Some 
countries, moreover, have considered that 
tariffs and contractual methods are inter- 
dependent, so that unduly high tariffs have 
often reacted on methods of treaty-making 
and the latter in turn have often caused 
tariffs to be raised even higher. 

The Conference regards these facts as 
necessitating immediate action by Govern- 
ments with a view to concluding treaties as 
comprehensive and permanent as possible, 
and in order to improve and standardize 
the methods of treaty-making themselves. 


(1) The Conference therefore considers 
that the mutual grant of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment as re- 
gards Customs duties and conditions of 
trading is an essential condition of the 
free and healthy development of com- 
merce between States, and that it is 
highly desirable in the interest of stability 
and security for trade that this treatment 
should be guaranteed for a sufficient 
period by means of commercial treaties. 

(2) While recognizing that each State 
must judge in what cases and to what 
extent this fundamental guarantee should 
be embodied in any particular treaty, the 
Conference strongly recommends that 
the scope and form of the most-favored- 
nation clause should be of the widest and 
most liberal character and that it should 
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not be weakened or narrowed either by 
express provisions or by interpretation. 

(3) The Conference recommends that 
the Council of the League of Nations 
should entrust the Economic Organiza- 
tion to undertake, in connection with the 
enquiry provided for in the preceding 
recommendations, all the necessary dis- 
cussions, consultations and enquiries to 
enable it to propose the measures best 
calculated to secure either identical tariff 
systems in the various European coun- 
tries or at least a common basis for com- 
mercial treaties, as well as the establish- 
ment, for all countries, of clearly defined 
and uniform principles as to the interpre- 
tation and scope of the most-favored- 
nation clause in regard to Customs duties 
and other charges. 

(4) The Conference, however, con- 
siders that the fact that certain discus- 
sions, consultations and enquiries may be 
taking place as contemplated in these 


recommendations, should not in any way ' 


be permitted to retard commercial nego- 
tiations now pending or to dissuade 
States from entering upon such negotia- 
tions. 


The Conference has further considered 
the question of the best means of ensuring 
that full effect be given to the stipulations 
of commercial treaties. While recognizing 
that, in the main, confidence must be 
reposed in the good faith of the contracting 
parties to fulfil their engagements, it is also 
clear that the possibility of recourse to a 
suitable arbitral or judicial procedure may 
often furnish the means of avoiding or 
settling difficulties whether of interpreta- 
tion or of application. 

The Conference therefore recommends: 


(5) That the various States should 
consider the desirability of providing in 
their commercial treaties for the reference 
of disputed questions as to the interpre- 
tation or carrying out of the treaties to 
arbitration or preferably to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

In this connection, the Conference 
notes that the present Statute of the 
Court authorizes it to appoint experts or 
expert bodies to make enquiries or to give 
an expert opinion on any matter. It has 
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been further suggested that, if at any 
time the amendment of the Statute of the 
Court is contemplated the opportunity 
might be taken of enabling the Court to 
establish a special section or special 
procedure for dealing with commercial 
questions. The Conference does not feel 
that it is within its“competence to pro- 
nounce on the merits of this suggestion, 
but it desires to pass it on to the Council 
of the League of Nations for cénsidera- 
tion. 


IV. Inprmrect Means or Prorecrine 
NATIONAL 'TRADE AND NATIONAL 
NAVIGATION 


Although having less immediate influence 
on the development of trade than the ques- 
tion of import and export prohibitions or 
that of Customs tariffs, the problems 
appearing under the above head are of 
considerable importance and their solution 
in the direction desired by the Conference 
would be of such a nature as to aid consid- 
erably the efforts made in other fields. 

In the course of this part of its work, the 
Conference was bound to encounter the 
question of direct and indirect subsidies to 
trade, the question of dumping and the 
question of anti-dumping legislation. In 
this regard, however, it was confronted by 
such a variety of opinions, supported by so 
many different arguments that the Confer- 
ence has had to be satisfied with enlighten- 
ing public opinion as to the true nature and 
inevitable consequences of such practices 
and measures. 


1. Subsidies, Direct or Indirect 


During the years which followed the war, 
a marked extension of tariff barriers took 
place in various countries, accompanied by 
an increasing tendency to introduce State 
subsidies. This was done more particularly 
in an indirect way, by granting credits or 
guarantees which aimed at assisting the 
home industries and their export trade for a 
more or less protracted period, in view of 
the abnormal econoraic conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the world. 

The fact that subsidies are in certain 
circumstances held to interfere less with the 
liberty of trading than Customs tariffs does 
not make it any the less necessary to lay 
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stress on the hidden danger: inherent in 
> this means of encouraging production and 
exportation. The greater the number of 
countries which have recourse to this 
practice, the more difficult will it be for 
other countries to refrain from following 
their example. Thus the attempt to 
restore foreign trade to normal conditions 
meets with a real obstacle in the shape of 
subsidies. 

The Conference draws the attention of 
the various Governments to tie true nature 
of direct or indirect subsidizs, which are 
merely a palliative, and expr2sses the hope 
that Governments will, so fsr as possible, 
refrain from having recourse to them. 


2. Dumping and Anti~-Dumping Legisla- 
tion 

The Conference recognizes that the 
question of dumping is of particular impor- 
tance to those countries whick have adopted 
a liberal tariff policy, and lays stress on the 
fact that, although the consumer may 
secure, as a result of dumping, certain 
transitory advantages as regards price, 
there can be no doubt that damping creates 
a state of insecurity in p-oduction and 
commerce, and can therefere exercise a 
harmful influence quite out of proportion 
to the temporary advantage resulting from 
cheap imports. 

The same applies to duming employed 
by powerful firms or commercial combines 
in one or more countries to destroy the 
similar industries of anothe> country, and 
thus to enable them afterwacds to raise the 
price on the market of that zountry. 

-It is certain that dumping is facilitated 
by the existence of high import duties in 
the countries practicing it, and that it may 
lead to the introduction of high defensive 
duties in the importing courtry. 

The Conference considers that dumping 
must be reduced to a minimam, and that in 
order to attain this object, every possible 
measure should be taker to establish 
universally stable conditions of production 
and commerce and to reduce the excessive 
Customs tariffs of exporting countries. 

The Conference recommends, however, 
that importing countrizs which find 
themselves compelled to take defensive 
measures against dumping should not 
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resort to excessive, indirect or vexatious 
measures which would have a more far- 
reaching effect than is intended. 


3. Discrimination Arising from the Con- 
ditions of Transport 


The Economic Conference, having on its 
agenda the investigation of the indirect 
methods of protecting national commerce 
and national navigation and particularly 
the question of the discrimination estab- 
lished by the system of transports,’ has not, 
as regards the latter point, to deal with 
general questions of transport as such but 
only to consider them in so far as they 
affect international economic life. 

From this point of view, transport agents, 
whether they are concerned with transport 
by rail, maritime transport, transport by 
internal navigation, road transport or aerial 
transport, are merely the servants of trade. 
They do not create traffic and they are 
subject to the influence of the general 
economic situation rather than exercising 
an influence upon it. The prosperity of 
agriculture, industry and commerce alone is 
able, by providing traffic, to permit them to 
attain the full return on their undertakings 
and puts them in a position to give, in 
return, the maximum of service. Simi- 
larly, the greater part of the hindrances 
from which transport is suffering do not 
originate in the transport system itself; on 
the contrary, transport is subject to the 
influence of formalities, delays or precau- 
tions of various sorts inspired by adminis- 
trative, police, financial or political-eco- 
nomic considerations, the extent and effects 
of which transport agents can only submit 
to without mfluencing them. The smaller 
the importance the authorities concerned 
consider it possible to attach to these 
considerations the more will transport itself 
benefit. Al that can be asked of transport 
agents is that their services, on all transport 
routes, shall be adequate for the needs of 

3 The details of a great number of problems have been 
submitted for consideration in the documents laid before 
the Conference, particularly in the memorandum of the 
International Chamber of Commerce on Trade Barriers. 
The Conference considers that this memorandum in 
particular should be brought to the knowledge of the 
competent technical organizations of the League of 
Nations, and it is confident that those organizations will 
study the conclusions given in it with the most lively 


desire to give them the effect desired by international 
commerce. 
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trade, shall be provided without prejudicial 
discrimination between different nationali- 
ties, and that their régime shall, as far as 
possible, not be such as to place any obstacle 
in the way of international trade, but shall, 
on the contrary, promote the free flow of 
traffic. 

The Economic Conference has taken note 
of the efforts already made by various 
States, notably in the Organization for 
Communications and Transit of the League 
of Nations, to remove so far as possible 
conditions and discriminations liable to 
disturb the normal operation of transports. 

Such is the principal aim of the General 
Conventions on the Freedom of Transit and 
on the Régime of International Navigable 
Waterways concluded at the Barcelona 
Conference in 1921 and of the General 
Conventions on the International Régime of 
Railways and on the International Régime 
of Maritime Ports concluded at the Geneva 
Conference of 1923. It is inevitable that 
the texts of these Conventions should be 
open to criticism from various quarters and 
should not be able to satisfy simultaneously 
the most conflicting national contentions on 
all points. Such as they are, however, 
they represent a considerable step forward; 
their full and loyal application on as uni- 
versal a basis as possible would establish a 
‘stable system of liberty and equitable 
international treatment of transport within 
the limits which have been judged reason- 
ably possible. 

It would not seem opportune for the 


Conference to revert to the sometimes very ` 


delicate discussions—notably with regard 
to the coasting trade, railway rates, etc.— 
which took place at the meetings which 
resulted in the satisfactory conclusion of 
these Conventions; but, although a fresh 
examination of the contents of these Con- 
ventions does not appear advisable, atten- 
tion should be drawn to the fact that, 
particularly as regards the Conventions of 
1923, which were signed by a very large 
number of States, the progress of ratifica- 
tion and accession has been singularly slow. 
It would be most regrettable from the 
point of view of international trade if even 
those Governments which signed these 
Conventions did not ratify them as soon as 
possible and if the greatest possible number 
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of States did not accede thereto. In the 
majority of cases, the „Governments them- 
selves have made every effort to hasten 
these ratifications, but the application of the 
Conventions and the essential ratifications 
themselves can only J be ensured if the public 
opinion concerned in the various countries 
shows a desire that this work should be 
carried through. The Economic Confer- 
ence would perform a useful task if it 
addressed a fresh appeal in this connection 
to the Governments concerned and to the 
competent circles in the different countries. 

The same appeal might well be made to 
accelerate the putting into force of the 
Convention on Customs Formalities, con- 
cluded at Geneva in 1923.10 This Conven- 
tion was not concluded for the purpose of 
facilitating transports, but the effects of it 
would nevertheless be particularly valuable 
for the free play of communications. 
Every simplification of Customs formalities, 
again, reduces the field in which discrimina- 
tions prejudicial to trade and to transport 
itself can be exercised. 

The application of such general conven- 
tions is no doubt insufficient in practice to 
eliminate in the sphere of transports all 
discriminations and all obstacles to inter- 
national trade. In each branch of trans- 
ports and with regard to a large number of 
special questions, direct and continuous 
coöperation between the experts responsible 
in the different countries is necessary, and 
indeed has been established in a satisfactory 
manner. To quote only a few examples: 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
comprises .persons belonging to the com- 
mercial circles concerned in transport 
questions; the International Union of Rail- 
ways permanently keeps in touch with one 
another the railway administrations of 
Europe and some of those of Asia; while 
the Organization for Communications and 
Transit of the League of Nations, through 
its Advisory and Technical Committee and 
its specialized Committees on transport by 
rail, inland navigation, ports and maritime 
navigation, and road traffic, establishes 
coöperation particularly between official 
Government circles. Close touch is main- 
tained between these various bodies and 
also with the River Commissions of the 

10 See also II-5: Customs Formalities, 
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internatioñal rivers of Europe and the 
great international organizations of under- 
takings concerrfed in maritime navigation 
and aerial navigation. 

It is not possible to mention here all the 
work already done by these various organi- 
zations, or still in progress, which is of great 
importance for the removal of obstacles 
and measures of discrimination detrimental 
to international trade. It is worth drawing 
attention, however, to the efforts made with 
a view to promoting the circulation of roll- 
ing-stock and to standardizing railway 
nomenclature in order to facilitate the 
negotiation and conclusion of agreements 
for the introduction of international rail- 
way tariffs; similarly, steps are being taken 
to ensure the maximum of coöperation 
between the various modes of transport 
and the development of combined tariffs. 
Attention should also be drawn to the 
dificult and particularly important task 
which falls to the River Commissions in 
laying down measures for the purpose of 
facilitating the passage of the frontier on 
large international waterways and of 
simplifying formalities of all kinds detri- 
mental to the free movement of navigation 
and to the full utilization of river ports. 
Lastly, the next General Conference on 
Communications and Transit, which is to 
meet at Geneva in August 1927, and at 
which various organizations mentioned 
above will be represented, will no doubt 
consider the best means of codrdinating the 
numerous investigations in progress, In 
partieular, on the initiative of the last 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and in 
conformity with a plan drawn up by the 
Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit, it proposes to 
begin to apply a plan for the systematic 
collection and distribution of general 
information on communications and transit 
of a nature to establish between the admin- 
istrations concerned in European countries 
and those of non-European countries a 
collaboration which, generally speaking, is 
lacking at present. The data which will 
thus be collected, summarized and published 
and which relate in particular to interna- 
tional agreements of a public nature in 
the various countries, important works in 
course of construction or completed, general 
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statistics of traffic, and the main changes 
in freights and tariff systems, will be of 
great interest if they are widely circulated 
to the circles concerned with transport 
questions and to those engaged in commerce. 
They will also make it possible for the 
League of Nations, when organizing inter- 
national codperdtlon in matters of trans- 
ports, to deal more fully with practical 
details and to ascertain, with greater pre- 
cision than the general texts of the Conven- 
tions allow for, the position with regard to 
the practical application of the principles 
embodied in these Conventions, the possi- 
bilities of extending this application and the 
difficulties which may be encountered by 
international transport. 

The Economic Conference cannot, of 
course, attempt to substitute itself for the 
various international organizations dealing 
with transport questions and examine afresh 
the problems which engaged their atten- 
tion; it can but approve their efforts and 
urgently request all the authorities con- 
cerned to lend them their assistance in the 
general interests of international trade. 

For these reasons, 

(1) Whereas the General Conventions 
on the Freedom of Transit and on the 
Régime of Navigable Waterways of 
International Concern concluded at 
the Barcelona Conference in 1921 and 
the General Conventions on the Inter- 
national Régime of Railways and on the 
International Régime of Maritime Ports 
concluded at the Geneva Conference of 
1923 have taken full account of the 
complexity of the question, and whereas 
their general application would ensure 
for transports a stable system of freedom 
and equitable international treatment 
without unfair discrimination, care being 
taken to leave to the tariffs sufficient 
flexibility to permit of their being 
adapted as closely as possible to the 
complex needs of trade; 

Whereas the widest possible applica- 
tion of the General Convention on the 
Simplification of Customs Formalities 
concluded at Geneva in 1923 would 
certainly facilitate the free operation of 
transport; 

The Conference recommends: 

That the States which have not yet 
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ratified the above-mentioned General 
Converftions of Barcelona and Geneva 
should proceed to do so as soon as 
possible and that as many States as 
possible should accede thereto; 

(2) Whereas the best results are to be 
anticipated from the activities and 
coöperation of the great international 
organizations which permanently study 
transport questions, in particular: 

The Organization for Communications 
and Transit of the: League of Nations 
through its Advisory and Technical 
Committee for Communications and 
Transit, which provides for liaison 
between the Governments; 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, which comprises representative 
persons belonging to the commercial 
circles concerned; 

The International Union of Railways, 
which unites the railway administrations 
of Europe and part of Asia; 

The River Commissions of the Inter- 
national Rivers of Europe and the various 
international organizations representing 
the circles concerned in maritime and 
aerial navigation; 

The Conference recommends: 

That the close cotperation already 
established will continue in future so as to 
take account of the various aspects of the 
problems raised by international traffic 
and so as to coirdinate the solutions 

' proposed, and that all the authorities 
concerned will support the efforts of these 
organizations; 

(3) Whereas its attention has been 
drawn to certain forms of indirect 
discrimination between flags in maritime 
navigation which may be facilitated by 
the absence of uniform rules governing 
the construction and equipment of ships 
from the point of view of safety at sea; 

Whereas it is desirable, in the interests 
both of the safety of life and property at 
sea and of international overseas trade, 
that uniform rules governing the con- 
struction and equipment of vessels in 
so far as they concern safety should be 
embodied in an international agreement 
and that all maritime countries should 
reciprocally accept such rules; 

The Conference: 
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(a) Notes the fact that measures ařê 
now being taken to introduce uniform 
international rules on this point; 

(b) Recommends that, pending the 
general adoption of these rules, maritime 
countries should endeavor to conclude 
agreements recognizing the equivalence 
of measures of safety taken on board their 
ships. 


8. INDUSTRY 


I. TEHE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


During the part of its discussions which 
especially concerned industry, as well as in 
the general debate on the economic situa- 
tion, the Conference naturally devoted 
most of its attention especially to an 
analysis of the major causes which have 
adversely affected the basic world industries 
and of the remedies which could be sug- 
gested. 

The difficulties with which the industries 
of principal international importance are 
faced in certain parts of the world are not 
mainly due to an inadequacy either of 
scientific invention or of raw materials. 
The chief difficulties now experienced 
result from the facts that in certain coun- 
tries sufficient capital has not been available 
or that, with existing restrictions and under 
present conditions, the available markets 
are inadequate for the productive capacity 
in a number of the principal industries. 
This maladjustment results from many 
causes and takes various forms. There 
is a maldistribution of plant and equip- 
ment. In those countries which par- 
ticipated actively in the war, plant in fhany 
industries was increased for military pur- 
poses beyond the scale of what is required 
in peace; in other countries, new plant was 
installed to produce goods which could 
not be imported during the war; and the 
experience of war deprivations has devel- 
oped a desire on the part of a number of 
nations to make themselves self-sufficing. 
Moreover, the general impoverishment of 
Europe immediately after the war lessened 
savings and handicapped industry by 
reducing at once the purchasing power of 
its clientele and the possibility of financial 
assistance from European money markets. 

Other causes have tended to a new 
distribution of manufacturing equipment; 
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certain discoveries, for instance, have 
brought about a change in the use of raw 
materials or in «the utilization of sources 
of energy and a displacement of industrial 
centres. The normal development of cer- 
tain repair and finishing industries in 
partially industrialized non-European coun- 
tries, and the effort in Europe itself on the 
part of certain nations with rapidly growing 
populations to enlarge their industrial 
equipment with a view to providing work 
for an ever-increasing number of in- 
dividuals, have operated in a like direction. 

The war indirectly increased the influence 
of these causes of instability. It intensified 
the desire of various nations to work up in 
their own territories the raw materials 
they produced; it augmented the number 
and the magnitude of the obstacles placed 
in the way of the movement of goods by 
tariffs and prohibitions and of the move- 
ment of persons by immigration laws, by 
passport regulations and by restrictions on 
the right of establishment in the case of 
foreigners. Finally, the changes made in 
the structure of the economic organism as 
a result of alterations in frontiers, the 
laborious readjustment of international 
relations, and the insecurity of the financial 
and monetary situation have further 
retarded or impeded the efforts by which 
the European nations have endeavored 
to restore order in their industrial economic 
life. 

Of these causes, some are no longer 
operative, though their effects may last 
afterthem. The danger of great immediate 
additions to equipment in industries where 
plant is already excessive is slight in the 
principal industrial countries; the will to 
save is being revived and the supply of 
capital grows steadily; exchange fluctua- 
tions are now confined to a few currencies 
and within much narrower limits than 
heretofore. 

Other causes which were noticeable 
before the war, particularly the growth of 
industries in hitherto only partially in- 
dustrialized countries, must be considered 
as permanent and in the new world situa- 
tion susceptible of direction only within 
very restricted limits. 

But it is on a third category of factors 
that the Conference, in accordance with 
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its agenda, has had to concentrate its 
attention, namely those which “by their 
nature can, in existing circumstances, be 
appropriately modified. Of these the most 
important are the restrictions and control of 
the movement of goods and persons and, 
above all, those which result from tariff and 
commercial policy. Certain of these prob- 
lems have been before the Commerce 
Commission, and we need not therefore 
elaborate further this aspect of the problem. 
Tt is enough now to say that, owing to 
the growing facilities for transport and 
the constantly increasing number of raw 
materials required for industrial produc- 
tion, the natural development of industry 
is towards greater international] intercourse 
and larger international enterprises. 


Il. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


This report does not attempt to cover 
again the same ground as the documenta- 
tion, which has caused great interest at 
the Conference, with regard to the situation 
and difficulties in different industries, but 
is confined to the few principal questions 
on which the discussions of the Conference 
have been concentrated. The Commission 
took as its central problem the question 
of how costs of production, and therefore 
prices, could be reduced, with the object 
of securing a better equilibrium between 
productive capacity and demand without 
adversely affecting the interests of the 
consumer or the worker. In particular, 
with this object in mind, it considered: (1) 
the question of rationalization in its 
various aspects and in this connection, (2) 
international industrial agreements, and 
(3) the collection and exchange of informa- 
tion with regard to industrial conditions. 
It has been mainly preoccupied with the 
European situation, for it is that situation 
which at the moment presents the gravest 
difficulties and calls for the most careful 
consideration. The problems which arise 
and the recommendations submitted by 
the Conference are not entirely new. 
The need at the present time is to accelerate 
a process of evolution which has been 
operative for many years, That need 
has been intensified by the events of the 
last decade. To this end the moral prestige 
of the League, which has taken up these 
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problems, the preparatory work which has 
been cawied on for many months with the 
aid of economists of the highest standing, 
and the interesting and full discussions 
of the Conference itself have certainly 


attracted the attention of the public and 
have imparted a new energy and impulse. 


I. RATIONALIZATION 


The first of these problems is that of 
rationalization, by which we understand 
the methods of technique and of organiza- 
tion designed to secure the minimum waste 
of either effort or material. It includes 
the scientific organization of labor, stand- 
ardization both of material and of products, 
simplification of processes and improve- 
ments in the system of transport and 
marketing. 

The Conference has unanimously recog- 
nized the benefits of rationalization and of 
scientific management, and it asserts the 
urgent need of greater, more far-reaching 
and better codrdinated efforts in this field. 

While conscious of the advantages of 
rationalization, both in the lowering of 
costs of production and of prices and in 
expanding markets, the Conference has 
not been blind to the temporary unfavor- 
able consequences which its application 
may involve in the case of certain categories 
of workers. Though, both directly and as 
” consumers, the latter should in due course 
obtain their share of the advantages of a 
better organization of production, they 
may be adversely affected for a time by 
temporary unemployment while readjust- 
ments are being made. In the following 
resolutions, special account is taken of the 
legitimate anxiety which may thus be 
occasioned. 

In view of the importance of this question 
of rationalization, the Conference considers 
it desirable that the Economic Organization 
of the League should keep in touch with the 
institutions specially concerned with this 
subject, and should include a note of its 
development in its reports on industrial 
conditions. 


Resolutions. 

The Conference considers that one of the 
principal means of increasing output, im- 
proving conditions of labor and reducing 
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costs of production is to be found in the 
rational organization of production and 
distribution. 

The Conference considers that such 
rationalization aims simultaneously: 


(1) At securing the maximum efficiency 
of labor with the minimum of 
effort; 

(2) At facilitating by a reduction in the 
variety of patterns (where such 
variety offers no obvious ‘ad- 
vantage) the design, manufacture, 
use and replacement of standard- 
ized parts; 

(8) At avoiding waste of raw materials 
and power; 

(4) At simplifying the distribution of 
goods; 

(5) At avoiding in distribution un- 
necessary transport, burdensome 
financial charges and the useless 
interposition of middlemen; 


Its judicious and constant application is 
calculated to secure: 


(1) To the community greater stability 
and a higher standard in the 
conditions of life; 

(2) To the consumer lower prices and 
goods more carefully adapted to 
general requirements; 

(3) To the various classes of producers 
higher and steadier remuneration 
to be equitably distributed among 
them. 


It must be applied with the care which is 
necessary in order, while at the samé time 
continuing the process of rationalization, 
not to injure the legitimate interests of the 
workers; and suitable measures should be 
provided for cases where during the first 
stage of its realization it may result in loss 
of employment or more arduous work. 

It requires, further, so far as regards the 
organization of labor in the strict sense of 
the term the coöperation of employees, 
and the assistance of trade and industrial 
organizations and of scientific and technical 
experts. 

The Conference accordingly recommends 
that Governments,- public institutions, 
trade and industrial organizations or public 
opinion as the case may be: 
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(1) Should lead producers to direct their 
endeavors along the lines indicated above, 
and, in particulay: 


(a) To encourage and promote in every 
way the investigation and com- 
parison of the most adequate 
methods afd most practical proc- 
esses of rationalization and of 
scientific management, and of the 
economic and social results ob- 
tained thereby; 

(b) To apply these endeavors in industry, 
agriculture, trade and finance, not 
merely to large but also to medium 
and small undertakings and even 
to individual workers and handi- 
craftsmen, bearing in mind the 
favorable effects which they may 
have in household organization and 
amenities; 

© To give special attention to measures 
of a kind calculated to ensure to 
the individual the best, the health- 
jest and the most worthy employ- 
ment, such as vocational selection, 
guidance and training, the due 
allotment of time between work 
and leisure, methods of remunera- 
tion giving the worker a fair share 
in the increase of output, and, 
generally, conditions of work and 
life favorable to the development 
and preservation of his personality; 


. (2) Should carry on systematically on an 
international as well as a national basis 
the standardization of materials, parts and 
products of all types which are of interna- 
tional importance, in order to remove the 
obstacles to production and trade which 
might arise from a purely national policy of 
standardization; 

(3) Should undertake on an international 
basis investigations for ascertaining the 
best methods employed and the most 
conclusive results obtained in every country 
in the application of the principles set 
out above, utilizing the investigations 
already made in certain countries and 
encouraging the exchange of information 
among those concerned; 

(4) Should spread in all quarters a clear 
realization of the advantages and the 
obligations inyolved in rationalization and 
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scientific management as well as of the 
possibility of their gradual achievement. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ÅGREEMENTS !! 


The Conference has examined with the 
keenest interest the question of industrial 
agreements, which have recently consider- 
ably developed and have attracted close 
attention from those sections of the com- 
munity whose interests are affected by them 
and from the public opinion of the various 
countries. 

The discussion has revealed a certain 
conflict of views and has occasioned 
reservations on the part of the representa- 
tives of different interests and countries. 
In these circumstances, the Conference has 
recognized that the phenomenon of such 
agreements, arising from economic neces- 
sities, does not constitute a matter upon 
which any conclusion of principle need be 
reached, but a development which has to 
be recognized and which, from this practical 
point of view, must be considered as good 
or bad according to the spirit which rules 
the constitution and the operation of the 
agreements, and in particular according to 
the measure in which those directing them 
are actuated by a sense of the general 
interest. 

The Conference considers that the field 
of operation for agreements, both national 
and international, is usually limited to 
branches of production which are already 
centralized and to products supplied in 
bulk or in recognized grades, and that, 
consequently, they cannot be regarded as a 
form of organization which could by itself 
alone remove the causes of the troubles 
from which the economic life of the world 
and particularly of Europe is suffering. 

Nevertheless, in certain branches of 
production they can—subject to certain 
conditions and reservations—on the one 
hand, secure a more methodical organiza- 
tion of production and a reduction in costs 
by means of a better utilization of existing 
equipment, the development on more suit- 
able lines of new plant, and a more rational 
grouping of undertakings, and, on the other 

u The Members of the U. 8. A. Delegation, while not 


opposing, did not feel able to participate in the vote on 
this subject. 
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hand, act as a check on uneconomic compe- 
tition ahd reduce the evils resulting from 
fluctuations in industrial activity. 

By this means they may assure to the 
workers greater stability of employment 
and at the same time, by reducing produc- 
tion and distribution costs and consequently 
selling prices, bring advantages to the con- 
sumer. It is generally recognized that in 
this way agreements may in some cases be 
useful not only to producers but also to 
consumers and the community in general. 

Nevertheless, the Conference considers, 
on the other hand, that such agreements, if 
they encourage monopolistic tendencies and 
the, application of unsound business meth- 
ods, may check technical progress in pro- 
duction and involve dangers to the legiti- 
mate interests of important sections of 
society and of particular countries. 

It consequently appears to the Conference 
that it is entirely necessary that agreements 
should not lead to an artificial rise in prices, 
which would injure consumers, and that 
they should give due consideration to the 
interests of the workers. It is further neces- 
sary that they should not, either in inten- 
tion or effect, restrict the supply to any 
particular country of raw materials or basic 
products, or without just cause create un- 
equal conditions between the finishing in- 
dustries of the consuming and producing 
countries or other countries situated in the 
same conditions. Nor must they have for 
their object or effect any reduction in the 
economic equipment which any nation con- 
siders indispensable, nor should they stereo- 
type the present position of production, 
whether from the point of view of technical 
progress or of the distribution of industries 
among the various countries in accordance 
with the necessities imposed upon each by 
its economic development and the growth of 
its population. 

* * 

The Conference considered the question 
whether there was ground for establishing a 
special juridical régime and a system of 
supervision over agreements. 

The documentation resulting from the 
labors of the Preparatory Committee shows 
that specific legislative or administrative 
measures in this direction have been taken 
by a limited number of countries only and 
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that the measures adopted are widely di- 
vergent both in conception and form. 

The Conference recognized that, so far as 
regards agreements limited to the producers 
of a single country, it is for each Govern- 
ment to adopt such measures in regard to 
their operation as it may think advisable, 
It agreed, however, that it is not desirable 
that national legislation should place an 
obstacle to the attainment of the benefits 
which agreements might secure by exhibit- 
ing a prejudice against them as such. 

So far as regards international agree- 
ments, it is generally recognized that the 
establishment of an international juridical 
régime is impossible in view of the diver- 
gencies between the measures which various 
countries have considered it necessary to 
take in the matter, and on account of the 
objections of principle which a number of 
States would feel on national and-constitu- 
tional grounds to any such system. ‘It has, 
moreover, been pointed out that the laws 
and regulations and the tribunals of each 
country have jurisdiction not only over na- 
tional agreements but also over interna- 
tional agreements in so far as they involve 
operations within the national territory. 

On the other hand, it is desirable that 
voluntary recourse by parties to agreements 
to arbitral bodies should become general, 
subject to guarantees of the high com- 
petence of the latter in economic matters 
and their sense of the general interest. 

From a more general standpoint, the 
Conference considers that the League of Na- 
tions should closely follow these forms of 
international industrial coöperation and 
their effects upon technical progress, the 
development of production, conditions of 
labor, the situation as regards supplies, and 
the movement of prices, seeking in this con- 
nection the collaboration of the various 
Governments. It should collect the rele- 
vant data with a view to publishing from 
time to time such information as may be of 
general interest. The Conference is of the 
opinion that the publicity given in regard 
to the nature and operations of agreements 
constitutes one of the most effective means, 
on the one hand, of securing the support of 
public opinion to agreements. which‘conduce 
to the general interest and, on the:other 
hand, of preventing the growth of abuses, 
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V. ÎNDUSTRIAL ĪNFORMATION 


Tt will be seen from the above analysis 
that the Conference attached special im- 
portance to the spirit which animates the 
leaders of industry and those who are re- 
sponsible for its organic development. The 
provision of precise, complete and up-to- 
date information concerning production 
can only tend to develop in them a sense of 
the social service which their functions in- 
volve. At the same time, it should help 
the public to form a collective opinion which 
is at once well informed and reasonable. 
It is equally important to the industrialists 
themselves that they should be kept fully 
and accurately informed both of the de- 
development of their own industries and of 
the broader changes which take place in 
general industrial activity. 

The Conference has had before it a series 
of monographs on certain industries of basie 
importance which has enabled it to obtain 
an accurate view of the character of the 
present situation of industry in the world. 
These memoranda, whose compilation has 
been rendered possible by the readiness 
with which industrial organizations in dif- 
ferent countries have collaborated in the 
work and by the care and time which they 
have devoted to it, and also the monographs 
written by economists of wide reputation 
and those submitted to the Conference by a 
number of its members summarizing the 


‘position and views of several of the delega- 


tions, should not be held to represent the 
last word in the questions under review. 
They should be regarded as a starting-point 
for the studies which it is hoped will be con- 
ducted in the future. It is essential to en- 
courage the work already in progress, to 
promote, as far as possible, a common policy 
with reference to the manner in which in- 
formation concerning industrial activity is 
compiled, and to urge both the national 
statistical bureaus and the Economie Or- 
ganization of the League to devote even 
more attention, than heretofore to the col- 
lection of statistical data which shall be of 


_ use not only to Governments and experts 


bias 
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but also to the business world. 

The Conference decided that the informa- 
tion to be collected should cover all the 
principal industries of every country, but 
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especially and in the first place those in- 
dustries which are of world importénce. 

As to the channels through which these 
statistics might be collected and communi- 
cated, the Conference makes no specific 
recommendations to Governments. It con- 
siders, however, that accurate and inter- 
nationally comparable data can hardly be 
collected without the assistance of the 
competent organizations of the industries 
concerned. While emphasizing the value 
of comprehensive information, the Con- 
ference desires to draw attention to the 
necessity of adequate measures being taken 
to secure secrecy of individual returns. 
Finally, while urging the League to en- 
courage the conclusion of international 
agreements as to the terms employed, the 
scope, and the methods of compilation of 
industrial statistics, the Conference is 
anxious to link up this work of systematiza- 
tion with the similar work which may be 
undertaken with a view to the unification of 
Customs nomenclature. 


Resolutions. 


I. The Conference considers that: 


(1) Effective and codrdinated production 
can only be achieved in the light of informa- 
tion of a general character, but precise and 
up-to-date, concerning raw material sup- 
plies, output, stocks, prices, wages, em- 
ployment, etc.; 

(2) It is desirable that these current data 
should make it possible to compile for each 
country with sufficiently developed indus- 
tries quantitative indices of its industrial 
production; 

(3) Such information facilitates a proper 
adjustment of supply to demand and the 
laying-down of a policy of production 
counteracting the effects of fluctuations of 
commercial activity. 

In this connection, attention may be 
drawn to the resolutions which have already 
been adopted by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations. 


The Conference accordingly recommends: 


(1) That statistics of this kind should be 
obtained regularly, for each country, both 
for the basic world industries and also, in 
order to render possible the compilation of 
quantitative indices of national production, 
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for the chief industries of each country; and 
that this information should be obtained, 
in as far as possible, in collaboration with 
competent organizations; 

(2) That Governments should periodi- 
cally take complete industrial censuses. 

II. The practical value of such statistics 
is dependent on the comparability and uni- 
formity of the data furnished by each State. 

It is desirable that adequate publicity be 
given to this information, and that it may 
be internationally cotrdinated and em- 
ployed. 

The Conference accordingly recommends: 


(1) That the Economic Organization of 
the League of Nations should take all suit- 
able measures so that Governments, in 
collaboration with the chief industries, 
should arrive at international agreements 
with reference to the definition of the terms, 
the methods employed, and the scope of the 
statistics; 

(2) That the Economic Organization of 
the League of Nations should collate the 
information provided referring to sources 
and supplies of raw materials, production, 
stocks, prices, etc., and the International 
Labor Office that concerning wages, hours 
of labor, employment, etc.; 

(3) That the Economic Organization of 
the League of Nations should arrange for 
the compilation of: 

(a) Statistical and general reports of an 
international character with refer- 
ence to the organic development 
and the general conditions obtain- 
ing in different branches of pro- 
duction, beginning with the basic 
world industries; 

(b) Special studies concerning the sources 
of supply of certain types of raw 
materials, more especially of those 
a world shortage of which in the 
future may be anticipated; 

(c) Reviews, similar to those which have 
already been published, of the 
changes which take place in world 
production and trade. 


4. AGRICULTURE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Agriculture is the occupation of the 
majority of workers throughout the world; 
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its various products represent in value the 
greater part of human labor, and the 
exchange of its product! against industrial 
products forms, indeed, the basis of world 
trade. 

The agricultural population remains for 
humanity a reservoir of energy capable of 
preserving the nations from the rapid 
human wastage which may result from any 
excessive growth of industry. i 

The quantity of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials produced. by agriculture is one of the 
factors which determine the maximum 
limit of industrial development. 

The interdependence existing between 
nations is no less close between the main 
classes of occupations—agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce—and it would be vain to 
hope that one class could enjoy lasting 
prosperity independently of the others. 

Agriculture is at present hampered in the 
complete fulfilment of the economic rôle 
assigned to it by a. general depression vary- 
ing in degree but affecting a large number 
of countries on which the world depends for 
its supply of foodstuffs and raw materials. 

The economic .depression in agriculture 
is characterized by the disequilibrium which 
has arisen between the prices of agricultural 
products and those of manufactured prod- 
ucts; as a result, agriculturists in a great 
number of countries no longer receive a 
sufficient return for their labor and on their 
capital. This depression is aggravated in 
many countries by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing credit on normal terms and by the great 
increase in fiscal charges; while it has led to 
a decrease in the purchasing power of agri- 
culturists, consumers have not, in all cases, 
benefited by a fall in the price of foodstuffs. 

The diminution in the purchasing power 
of the agricultural population has reacted 
upon industrial production, and is conse- 
quently one of the causes of unemployment, 
which in its turn reduces the outlets for 
agricultural products. 

Unless practical measures are taken to 
restore the price equilibrium, it is to be 
feared that sooner or later there will be a 
diminution in agricultural production det- 
rimental to the welfare of mankind. 

Technical means exist, however, for a 
considerable development of agricultural 
production. They must therefore be put 
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into operation. Their general adoption 
would have the most beneficial consequences 
for the prosperity and economic peace of the 
world. re 


Il. GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. The Conference regards as a vital 
economic question the increase of agricul- 
tural production, and, with this in view, the 
placing of agriculture on an equal footing 
with industry by enabling all those engaged 
in agriculture to obtain a satisfactory 
standard of living and a normal return for 
their labor and on their capital. 

It is important that this necessity should 


be brought home to public opinion, which ' 


does not always realize the true situation 
of agriculture and too often regards it as an 
industry of secondary importance. 

2. The improvement of agriculture must 
in the first place be the work of the agricul- 
turists themselves. The general adoption 
of technical improvements, the scientific 
organization of production and stock- 
breeding, of the campaign against the dis- 
eases and the enemies of plants and animals, 
of marketing, of the standardization of 
agricultural products in the interests both 
of the producers and consumers, of the 
search for outlets, and of credits and insur- 
ance, will permit agriculturists to reduce 
their costs of production in their own inter- 
ests and to the benefit of consumers. 

Owing to the considerable number of 
small and medium-sized agricultural under- 
takings—the tendency towards concentra- 
tion displayed in industry being absent— 
the organization of agriculturists should be 
continued along the lines of association and 
coöperation which have already been tested 
in many countries; it may with advantage 
be supplemented by agreements between 
agricultural and consumers’ codperative 
societies. 

It is to the interest of Governments to 
encourage agriculture and the agricultural 
associations which have as their object the 
improvement of tke situation of the agri- 
cultural population. In particular, the 
creation and development of mutual credit 
would be greatly facilitated by Government 
assistance. 

The Conference draws the attention of 
the Governments to the fact that high rates 
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of interest and heavy taxation hamper 
production. . 

3. Other measures to be contemplated 
depend chiefly on legislative action. In 
particular, the Conference is of opinion that 
social laws ensuring the welfare and security 
of workers should benefit agriculturists no 
less than industrial workers and employees, 
it being understood that such laws must be 
adapted to the special requirements of 
agriculture and to the special living and 
working conditions of rural populations. 
It is also of the opinion that agricultural in- 
struction at all stages and the technical 
training of agriculturists should receive the 
attention of the different Governments as 
well as of agricultural associations. 

4. It is desirable that all hindrances to 
the free circulation of and trade in agricul- 
tural products should be removed, in so far 
as their removal does not endanger the vital 
interests of the different countries and their 
workers. 

In those States in which Customs protec- 
tion is maintained, it should be reduced, 
both for industry and agriculture, to the 
lowest possible point indispensable to 
production; care should be taken to assist in 
the maintenance of an equitable balance 
between industry and agriculture and not to 
stifle one to the advantage of the other. 

The system of export prohibitions and 
export duties (with the exception of taxes 
levied for the benefit of the industry con- 
cerned) and frequent changes in Customs 
tariffs, which long experience has shown to 
be ineffectual and dangerous, should be 
definitely abandoned. 

5. The agriculturist should find his just 
remuneration not through speculation but 
in the regularity of prices, permitting him to 
reckon on a legitimate return equivalent to 
that accorded to other producers. 

6. Since, finally, the policy pursued in 
industrial or commercial questions reacts on 
the economic situation of agriculture, and 
vice-versa, the Conference requests the 
League of Nations to ensure that in all its 
organizations already existing or to be 
formed which are or may be entrusted with 
economic questions, a place be always re- 
served for agriculture proportionate to 
its importance as a social and economic 
factor. 
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IH. Srrcran Resonvrions 


In addition to the general resolutions 
formulated above, the Conference draws the 
attention of the League of Nations to the 
following points: 


1. Agricultural Codperation: Relations 
between Agricultural Cooperative 
Societies and Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Societies 


(i) The agriculturists of the different 
countries contribute to the improvement of 
their standard of living and to the general 
prosperity by utilizing to an increasing 
extent all forms of coöperation: codpera- 
tive supply societies, either for the technical 
or domestic requirements of members; co- 
operative selling organizations for the regu- 
Jar marketing of products; producers’ co- 
operative societies for the intermediate 
processes between the production of the raw 
material and the sale of the finished prod- 
uct; codperative credit societies to meet the 
need for capital (bringing equipment up to 
date, improving the cultivation of the soil, 
storage of products). 

Coöperative institutions thus increase the 
purchasing power of agriculturists both as 
producers and as consumers. At the same 
time, they further economic progress both 
by increasing productivity and improving 
quality and also by making it possible to 
utilize fully the products of the soil and 
their by-products. Lastly, they assist the 
organization of markets by methods which 
reduce to a minimum the costs of distribu- 
tion. 

Gi) Agricultural codperative societies will 
contribute to a still greater rationalization 
of economic life in proportion as they de- 
velop their relations with the consumers’ 
codperative societies. Direct commercial 
relations between producers and consumers, 
and. between associations of producers and 
of consumers, eliminate superfluous in- 
termediaries, and, when they are sufficiently 
widespread, result in the establishment of 
prices which are advantageous to both 
parties. In addition to material profit, 
there is a moral advantage: by direct com- 
mercial relations producers and consumers 
learn to know each other and to take ac- 
count of the special characteristics and re- 
quirements of the other party. The pro- 
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ducers’ and consumers’ codperative societies 
learn to appreciate the value of direct rela- 


’ tions in accordance with their common 


principles. The clear realization of the 
possibility of mutual collaboration and 
mutual confidence in business transactions 
are essential to a practical solution of the 
question of direct commercial relations be- 
tween producers’ agricultural codperative 
societies and consumers’ codperative soci- 
eties—a question which has for a long ‘time 
past been settled in theory. 

The efforts made to achieve practical 
results should be furthered on the part of 
agriculture by the production of articles of 
specific quality and uniform type; on the 
part of the consumers’ codperative societies 
by the determination to buy agricultural 
produce as far as possible from the agri- 
cultural producers’ codperative societies; 
on the part of States and of public authori- 
ties by supporting the codperative move- 
ment through the creation of chairs at uni- 
versities or of other scientific institutions, 
the institution of public courses dealing with 
the codperative movement and by a fiscal 
policy of abstention from discriminatory 
measures against colperative societies. 

- Effective collaboration, if need be in the 
form of common undertakings, will be the 
easier of realization if the producers’ and 
consumers’ codperative societies of the dif- 
ferent countries are already nationally or- 
ganized in common economic committees. 

To ensure the normal development of 
coöperation in all the branches in which it 
exercises its activities, it is extremely im- 
portant that the laws which govern co- 
éperation should be unified where such is 
not yet the case, and should impose the 
fewest possible obstacles. 

(iii) International agreements between 
cobperative agricultural organizations with 
regard to a number of products might be of 
value in placing markets on a sound basis, 
in regularizing production and in stabilizing 
prices at levels satisfactory from the point 
of view of the balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. Such international 
agreements, to attain their aims, require 
loyal collaboration with the national and 
international codperative consumers’ or- 
ganizations by the establishment of regular 
business channels and long-term contracts. 
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(iv) These efforts of agricultural and 


‘ consumers’ coöperative organizations should _ 
be encouraged and furthered by the creation 


of a committee representing national and 
international codperative organizations of 
agriculturists and of consumers—a com- 
mittee which should be entrusted with the 
establishment of a program of research and 
documentation, as well as with the task of 
elucidating the lessons taught by past ex- 
perience, with a view to bringing about new 
achievements. 


2. Agricultural Credit 


The increase of agricultural production 
is intimately bound up with the organiza- 
tion of agricultural credit, which will place 
at the disposal of agriculturists the neces- 
sary capital on favorable terms. 

Certain countries have at their disposal 
sufficient capital for agriculture, but in 
many countries adequate provision for 
agricultural credit has not as yet been made, 
either because saving has been diminished 
by the general economic conditions or be- 
cause the appropriate organizations have 
not yet been constituted. 

Such a position is seriously harmful to 
agriculture in the countries in question, 
since it prevents agriculturists from in- 
creasing their harvests, from exploiting their 
land to the full extent, from securing lower 
costs of production and from providing for 
contingencies arising from the very nature 
of agricultural production by the use of 
suitable equipment or of a reserve working 
capital. 

Thé first condition for surmounting these 
difficulties is the organization of suitable 
credit institutions in those countries where 
they do not yet exist and their development 
where they are already in existence. The 
best form of institution appears to be the 
coéperative credit society operating by 
means of resources which the very fact of 
association enables it to procure and to 
increase with or without the assistance of 
the public authorities. 

It is, moreover, by the coöperation of 
national organizations that the necessary 
effective guarantees for appeals for credit, 
whether national or international, can be 
most easily procured. 

Having had laid before it by several of 
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its members schemes with regard to the 
setting-up of an international organization 
capable of increasing the resources available 
for agricultural credits where they are as 
yet insufficient; 

But having heard E on that 
question based chiefly on the elementary 
consideration that credit must be secured 
by effective guarantees; 

And being aware of the fact that the 
International Institute of Agriculture is 
collecting special information on the ques- 
tion of agricultural credits: 

The Conference requests the League of 
Nations to give full consideration to the 
documentation of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture with a view to examining 
the possibility of international collaboration 
in respect of agricultural credits in whatever 
form may be found from experience to be 
most suitable with a view to promoting the 
recovery of agriculture where agriculture is 
short of capital. 


3. Campaign against the Diseases af- 
fecting Plants and Animals 


Diseases which affect plants and animals 
diminish agricultural production, and 
should be scientifically combated, on the 
basis of an international plan and interna- 
tional agreements. 

This international campaign has already 
been admitted in principle by forty-three 
nations, which have set up an “Interna- 
tional Epizodtic Office,” and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture is proposing 
to convene a special conference to bring 
about united international action in con- 
nection with phytopathology. 

International agreements which establish 
sanitary supervision, if they provide the 
contracting countries with adequate guar- 
antees, should, without infringing sovereign 
rights, remove from the regulations any 
suspicion of disguised protection and should 
add to the stability of trade relations, which 
is one of the conditions of successful 
production. 


4. Agriculture in Colonies | 


The Conference recommends that an 
investigation be made into the best means 
of encouraging agriculture among the in- 
digenous inhabitants in colonies and espe- 
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cially in tropical and subtropical colonies, 
in order o augment the prosperity of the 
indigenous inhabitants of those countries 
and to increase the general wealth. 


5. Forestry 


The Conference recommends that a spe- 
cial study should be made of the resources 
and the exploitation of forests in order to 
assure the regular satisfaction of the needs 
of industry. 


6. Documentation on Agricultural Ques- 
tions—Statistics—Enquiry 


(i) Great as is the value of the documen- 
tation which has served as the basis for the 
discussions on agriculture, it must be 
acknowledged that there is not yet a suff- 
cient foundation to permit of a complete 
analysis of all the problems or to suggest a 
solution of them. 

The fundamental importance of agricul- 
ture demands an exact knowledge of its 
economic situation. Such knowledge can 
only be gained satisfactorily through a 
methodical analysis of farm accounts. Such 
researches would bring about a general im- 
provement in agriculture. They would 
facilitate the mutual understanding be- 
tween the nations, and the common inter- 
ests of the agriculturists of all countries 
would thereby be interpreted with preci- 
sion. Finally, a better understanding 
would be created between the producer and 
the consumer. 

To achieve this purpose, it is desirable 
that in the different countries an exact 
system of farm accounting should be formu- 
lated. ‘These accounts should be drawn up 
in every country as simply as possible, but 
by the method ensuring the greatest guar- 
antee of accuracy, so as to obtain com- 
parable results for the different kinds of 
agricultural enterprises in any country, 
classified by climate, nature of soil, size of 
holding, systems of cultivation, principal 
crops grown, etc., and so as to make it 
possible to study the influence exerted on 
the net return of agriculture by the factors 
of greatest importance in production and 
returns (wages, quantities of chemical fer- 
tilizers consumed, taxation and social 
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charges, prices, indebtedness of agricul- 
turists, ete.). 

It is therefore recommended that a com- 
mittee of experts be established charged 
with the study and preparation of the req- 
uisite measures. 


Gi) The Conference “considers it neces- 
sary that a better service of periodical 
agricultural statistics should be instituted, 
especially as regards live-stock and animal 
products. The data collected by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture show that 
during the last twenty-five years, only 
thirty-seven countries, representing less 
than half the total area and about 30 per 
cent of the population of the world, have as 
yet proceeded to the compilation of an 
agricultural census. 

A: world agricultural census on the lines 
proposed by the International Institute of 
Agriculture would make it possible to give 
to the statistical data of the different coun- 
tries a character of uniformity which up to 
the present they have lacked. 

It is no less necessary to organize, na- 
tionally and internationally, the speedy 
transmission to agriculturists of information 
on harvests, stocks, consumption, and the 
movements of different commodities, these 
being important factors in the formation of 
prices. The monthly publication of indices 
of comparative prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and industrial products would prove of 
great value, as would indices of the principal 
elements of the costs of production of agri- 
cultural products. 


(iii) The Conference requests that all 
Governments should be invited to initiate a 
general enquiry into the present situation 
and the possibilities of developing agricul- 
ture, the distribution of holdings and the 
systems of exploitation, into the relations 
between agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, into the comparison between agricul- 
tural and industrial prices, into the costs of 
production and selling prices, into the con- 
dition of the workers and into the facilities 
required for their access to the land, ete.—in 
fact, into the economic, social, financial 
and technical conditions of agriculture the 
study of which will permit further progress 
to be made. 
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5. GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


(a) Economic TENDENCIES AFFECTING THE 
Preack’or THE WoRLD 


The Conference: 

Recognizing that the maintenance of 
world peace depends largely upon the prin- 
ciples on which the economic policies of 
nations are framed and executed: 

Recommends that the Governments and 
peoples of the countries here represented 
should together give continuous attention 
to this aspect of the economic problem, and 
looks forward to the establishment of recog- 
nized principles designed to eliminate those 
economic difficulties which cause friction 
and misunderstanding in a world which has 
everything to gain from peaceful and har- 
monious progress. 


(b) EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


The Conference recognizes that the re- 
ception and successful application of the 
principles stated in the resolutions of the 
Conference depend, not only upon the good- 
will of Governments and Administrations, 
but upon an informed and supporting public 
opinion throughout the world, and for this 
purpose would welcome, in the economic as 
in other fields, the development of closer 
international coöperation by scientific and 
educational institutions, as well as the help 
of the Press and other agencies of impor- 
tance, for the information and enlighten- 
ment of the public. 


(c) ARMAMENT EXPENDITURE 


Whereas the world as a whole still devotes 
considerable sums to armaments and to 
preparations for war, which reduce the 
savings available for the development of 
industry, commerce and agriculture, are a 
heavy burden upon the finances of the 
different States, entailing heavy taxation 
which reacts upon their whole economic 
life and lowers their standard of living, 

The Conference: 

Expresses the earnest hope that all 
efforts to effect, by agreements between 
States, limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, and particularly those under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, will have 
successful results and thus alleviate the 
burdens described above. 
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(d) Pactric COMMERCIAL COÖPERATION OF 
ALL NATIONS: APPLICATION OF RESOLU- 
TIONS TO THE U.S. S. R. 


The Conference: 


Recognizing the importance of a renewal 
of world trade; 

Refraining absolutely from infringing 
upon political questions: 

Regards the participation of members of 
all the countries present, irrespective of 
differences in their economic systems, as a 
happy augury for a pacific commercial 
coöperation of all nations. 

It is, of course, understood that, the 
members of the U. S. S. R. having declared 
that they are in favor of the resolutions in 
the list reproduced below, the remaining 
resolutions of the Conference will not be 
regarded as having effect as regards the 


U. S. S. R. 


(e) ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LEAGUE or NATIONS 


The Conference wishesin thefirst instance 
to express its high appreciation of the work 
of the Economic Committee and the Secre- 
tariat of the League. 

The Conference is of opinion that the 
success of its work will depend upon the 
execution of the principles laid down. 

With regard to the action to be taken on 
its recommendations, the Conference, while 
offering no suggestion as to a permanent 
organization, cannot do better than draw 
the Council’s attention to the well-balanced 
composition of the Preparatory Committee, 
which has yielded excellent results in the 
preparatory work for the Conference. 

* * & 
LIST TRANSMITTED TO THE SECRETARIAT BY THE 

Mempers or THE U. S. S. R. DELEGATION. 


The delegation of the U. S. S. R. votes for the 
following resolutions: 


Commerce 


II. Customs Tariffs. 

No. 1 Simplification of Customs tariffs. 

No. 2. Unification of tariff nomenclature, 
with the reserve that the U. S. S. R. 
cannot associate itself with the invita- 
tion to the League of Nations. 

No. 4. Application of tariffs. 

No. 5. Customs formalities. 

No. 6. Trade statistics, 
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HI. Commercial Policy and Treaties. 


No. 2, Fiscal charges imposed on imported ' 


goods, 
No. 4. Commercial treaties, with the reserve 
concerning the invitation to the 
League of Nations. 


IV. Indirect Means of Protecting National 
Trade and National Navigation. 


No. 1. Subsidies, direct or indirect. 
No. 2. Dumping and anti-dumping legisla- 
tion. 


Industry 


_ The U. S. S. R. delegation, while in agreement 
with the principles underlying the proposals put 
forward in the resolutions of the Industry Com- 
mittee concerning “Information,” abstuins from 
voting for the draft resolution concerning “ Infor- 
mation,” because the U. S. S. R. proposal to 
entrust this work to the International Institute of 
Statisties of The Hague was rejected. 
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Agriculture 
The U.S. S. R. delegation votes for the special 
resolutions: 
3. Campaign against thd diseases affecting 
plants and animals. 
5. Forestry. 
6. Documentation on agricultural questions, 
statistics, enquirye 
* * *€ 


Note——The members of the U. S. S. R. de- 
clared that they are in favor also of the resolutions 
enumerated below. They accompanied their 
adhesion by a declaration contained in the 
Verbatim Record of the Conference. 


The resolutions in question are the following: 

(a) Economic tendencies affecting the peace 
of the world. 

(b) Education and publicity. 

(e) Armament expenditure. - 

(d) Pacific commercial Codperation of all 
Nations.—Application of Resolutions 
to the U.S. S. R. 


Land Ownership in Its Relation to National Stability 


By Coronet J. C. BRECKINRIDGE 
Fleet Marine Officer, U. S. Marine Corps, United States Fleet 


ROM the land of Peter the Great 

to that of Christopher Columbus! 

It is a long journey, as we measure time 
and distance. There are other jour- 
neys that criss-cross this in every 
direction, touching at the door of other 
peoples whose guest I have been, in a 
way of speaking; but it was in Russia 
and Santo Domingo that my various 
mental conflicts seemed to reconcile 
themselves. It was in these two 
countries that my ruminations crystal- 
lized into definite form, so that I was 
able to add two and two together and 
find that the sum, in each ease, is four. 
There is spread before me a map of 
the world. As my eyes wander over 
the familiar paths certain places spring 
out and.arrest attention, saying “Stop! 
Look! Listen!” as vividly as the warn- 
ing at a railway crossing when it is 
illuminated by the glare of a head- 
light. Instinctively I obey the injunc- 
tion, doing all it demands, and as I look 
I see Russia, Santo Domingo, Ireland, 
Mexico, China, Nicaragua, and many 
others. I have listened to all of them 
except Ireland, and heard the same 
sounds arising from every one. My 
books tell me that Ireland is no excep- 
tion. The sounds that I now recall 
have one meaning—‘“ trouble”; that is 
what we call it, and it is the expressed 
evidence of a great unhappiness. The 
wandering gaze carries the mind from 
one part of the world to another; time 
and distance lose their meaning. Out 
of it all arises the great enigma of why? 
Why did I hear the same sounds in 
Mexico and Russia? What has either 
place to do with Santo Domingo? 
How can there be similarity between 


any of them and Ireland? In lan- 
guage, culture, environment, climate, 
antecedents, everything, they are differ- 
ent. The Catholic faith of three of 
them is offset by the Greek faith of the 
other, and all faiths are at variance 
with the creeds of China. Yet they 
ery with the same voice, and manifest 
the same symptoms. By some process 
or other they have all arrived at similar 
conditions of life, and I must find what 
they have in common. Things that 
are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other, and two plus two make 
four; although the Mexican will call it 
“cuatro,” and the Russian “cheterie,” 
the sum is translated in each case by 
the word and figure 4. 


A Wor.p Tour 


Are you fond of travel? Then come 
with me, and we will visit the countries 
of which we have been speaking. 
They will all receive us kindly, and as 
their strangely similar troubles could 
not have been brought about by 
dissimilar conditions, we will search 
among them for those similar condi- 
tions which we anticipate must exist. 
As we pass from country to country we 
will pause at the frontiers of other and 
happier lands, to make inquiry as to 
the nature of their well-being in an 
effort to see what they have, but which 
the others Jack. Our travels will not 
be connected. They must follow the 
vagaries of thought as it flits in its 
restless way from place to place, and 
from year to year, searching for an 
undefined something that will reconcile 
the scattered and tragic actions of 
mankind, On this personally con- 
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ducted tour I will try to voice the 
ruminations that have absorbed me in 
the practice of my profession, in seek- 
ing those causes that are responsible 
for the symptoms with which we of the 
military services are called upon to 
deal. 


Russis IN 1893 


My first glimpse of Russia was in 
1893 when, as a boy, I accompanied 
my parents on a leisurely journey 
through London, Paris, Berlin, Königs- 
berg, and the frontier town of Eydikuh- 
nen, through Vilna to St. Petersburg. 
What my observant eyes saw on that 
trip returned to haunt me in later 
years. We arrived in St. Petersburg 
shortly before the death of Alexander 
III, at which time the country may be 
considered as enjoying a period of what 
was. normal prosperity, for Russia. 
Therefore the difference noted on 
crossing the frontier from Germany 
was as favorable as could ever be 
expected. But even then there was 
a striking difference. The neat fields 
and clean cottages which in Germany 
bore every evidence of an industrious 
personal attention, were immediately 
replaced by land that seemed to have 
been neglected’ since time began; in 
place of: the home-like cottages there 
were picturesque but unlovely hovels, 
that were no more than holes in the 
ground, arched over by sod roofs 
through which a pipe emitted the 
smoke that first attracted my attention. 
There were some log houses of unique 


Russian architecture, that was not: 


without a peculiar beauty of its own, 
but these did not seem to belong to the 
country people, the majority of whom 
appeared to live and have their being 
in hovels that presented the single 
advantage of being warm, because they 
were mostly under ground. 

At the time this condition failed to 
impress me with any feeling other 
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than one of curiosity. Later, when 
my family had settled in St. Petersburg 
and made friends, I learned that the 
land of the country wag divided into 
estates that belonged to a restricted 
number of favored families who ruled 
over them, and over those who worked 
upon them; and that the peasants, or 
moujiks as they are called, were looked. 
upon as a lower order of humanity, if 
that, who were fit only to grub in the 
earth in order to produce an income 
for the owners. This situation I also 
accepted without analysis, because 
those with whom I was thrown were the 
children of the owners, to whom it 
was a natural condition. 

As an example of the foregoing I 
recall the family of a certain Colonel 
Svitchkoff, as I now remember the 
name,. who commanded one of the 
famous regiments of horse guards, and 
was reputed to pay one hundred thou- 
sand roubles ($50,000) a year for his 
commission. In some astonishment 
I inquired if he was not paid for being a 
colonel, and received the information 
that he, like many others, paid for that 
distinction in a fashionable regiment; 
that the money came from the estates, 
and that when the estates could no 
longer support such a luxury the fami- 
lies concerned retired thereon to re- 
cuperate. This seemed a bit twisted. 
to me then, but was accepted as’ a 
natural custom of the country. Those 
same moujiks, who produced the 
incomes by grubbing in the earth, were: 
destined to pass before me at a later 
time, and to act in such a manner as to. 
perplex me beyond measure, giving 
impetus to these musings to which I 
am now trying to give expression. 


Russian Lire Was ARTIFICIAL 


There are but two more things that 
I care to recall about the Russia of that 
time. Play among the younger set 
was a solemn affair, not to be under- 
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taken lightly; amusement among the 
elders was stimulated, artificial. Nat- 
ural gaiety was not in the native life. 
The upper classes drank themselves 
into a condition of exhilaration that 
passed for gaiety, while the poor people 
drank themselves .into a stupor; the 
difference seemed to lie chiefly between 
champagne and vodka. One sought 
excitement, the other sought oblivion. 
Those who drank champagne received 
the wealth of the country without 
effort, while those who drank vodka 
produced the wealth at great toil. 
This much was clear to me although, 
at the time, I saw neither harm nor 
danger in the situation. Those who 
enjoyed the wealth were a strange but 
charming people, whereas those who 
produced it were—not; they simply 
did not exist. Therein lay tragedy for 
them all; and there are others, in other 
parts of the world, whom we will meet 
in a little while. 


Comparison or LIFE IN FINLAND 
AND Russia 


At that time a favorite playground 
for the well-to-do was in Finland, an 
autonomous grand duchy that was 
reached in about an hour’s ride by 
train. Terijoki, where my parents had 
a cottage one summer, was a short 
distance beyond the frontier town of 
Bierlié Ostroff where, on crossing the 
line into Finland, I noted an immediate 
difference almost as great as that 
presented when we entered Russia from 
Germany. A distance of but a few 
yards had taken us into another world, 
where there was neatness of house and 
field, and the evidence of that personal 
attention that we associate with the 
word “home.” A passion for the out- 
of-doors took me as far afield as a horse 
or my legs would carry me in a day, and 
I explored the surrounding country, 
visiting farms and hamlets, and making 


~ ludicrous efforts to converse with a 
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people who were poor but manifestly 
happy. The children played and 
shouted, and their elders worked and 
laughed; their gaiety was spontaneous. 
I never saw any evidence of an arti- 
ficially produced state of mind among 
the Finns themselves, and it appears to 
me that these circumstances portend a 
significance far deeper than appears on 
the surface. Why did these people, 
who were so close to the Russians, 
laugh while working? And why were 
the Germans so thrifty and prosperous? 
Why were the Russians so different 
from either and, although relatively 
contented in their own way, so sad? 
Because they were Russians, and the 
others were Germans and Finns? No, 
that will not do. A perfect jumble of 
protests crowd for preference. I am 
not thinking scientifically, and I know 
nothing of ethography or ethology. 
But, if the character of a people lead 
them to industry, and if they be natur- 
ally of a buoyant disposition, to what 
extent will these traits be affected by an 
artificially imposed political economy? 
Can the restrictions and limitations of 
such an. artificial condition change 
their nature actually, or only appar- 
ently? Will they be bent to their 
environment, or only se aie a 
pressed? J! $ 


PEASANTS DESIRE LAND AND LIBERTY 


I recall the epic of the Czechs in 
Russia and Siberia who, forever guided 
by the ideal of a recreated nation of 
their own, accomplished that which 
was humanly impossible. Memory 
returns with startling vividness to 
certain streets in St. Petersburg, when 
the people kneeled at the passing of 
their young Tzar, or rushed forward 
with prayers and blessings on their lips; 
and other scenes on the same streets 
, twenty-five years later, when the city 
* had changed its name to Petrograd, and 
those same people, having driven that 
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same Tzar from his throne, surged 
through the city bearing banners that 
read monotonously: “Land and Lib- 
erty”; “The Land for the People”; 
“We Want Land, Liberty and Peace.” 
‘Day after day and mile after mile, 
passed the processions of massed 
humanity, giving expression for the 
first time to an artificially suppressed 
instinct of their nature. “Zemlya ee 
Vola” (land and liberty) over and over 
again. Whatever else they wanted 
was coupled with land, always and 
eternally. 


In the eyes of the moujiks that great 
reform of 1861, the emancipation of the 
serfs, has always been regarded as a prelude 
to the general expropriation they have been 
obstinately expecting for centuries; their 
idea is that the partition of all land . . . is 
due to them by virtue of a natural, impre- 
scriptible, and primordial right. Says 
A. L. Dennis: . . . the revolution, which 
had begun as an industrial revolt, had 
spread in Russia as an agrarian convulsion. 
The Russian peasant had at last received 
land; the great estates were now broken up. 
This had taken place in spite of the fact 
that the Russian peasants were at heart 
indifferent to Bolshevik doctrines.? Pass- 
ing by the Fontanka, at the corner of the 
Nevsky Prospekt, I heard the following 
speech: “Comrades, I have traveled all over 
the world, and have seen all the countries, 
and I tell you that if you divide all the land 
equally every man will have not less than 
five hundred acres. Shall we not then 
divide the land?” “Yes, yes! Divide the 
land!” cried the crowd.? In spite of the 
listlessness and resignation of the peasants, 
their land-hunger gradually placed them in 
opposition to the state whose greed of 
agricultural produce made its rule arbitrary 
and ruthless.! 


I recall again the pretty children of 
Colonel Svitchkoff who paid $50,000 a 
year for his commission in the horse 
guards, and at the same time there flash 
before’me the domiciles of such as those 
who produced hisincome. Enveloping 
these scenes in a span of what is now 
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thirty-five years, they merge into one 
with the marching masses who bore red 
banners on the streets of Petrograd. 
And I think. 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN Santo DominGco 


We must move’ on apace, so as 
to widen our horizon; time and dis- 
tance mean nothing to us in retro- 
spective contemplation. “Hombre!” 
“Si Señor?” Being a Dominican, al- 
though one whose credit is not one cent, 
he is invariably polite. Therefore I 
change my salutation, so as not to be 
outdone in courtesy by such as he. 
He bows and I salute or lift my 
campaign hat; he is minus covering for 
either head or feet, and has but little 
in between. I address him again. 
“Señor, will you please talk to me 
for a little while?” “Como no”— 
quite apathetically. ‘Where is your 
conuco?” (patch of land). There fol- 
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lows a burst of rapid Spanish from . 


which I gather that he has a little piece 
of land, but no longer lives upon it 
because he fears the gavilleros (gangs of 
outlaws). Many others have joined 
the gavilleros to protect themselves and 
their property, but they are good men 
at heart and would rather work on 
their conucos. Do all the gavilleros 
own land? No, many of them have 
sold it to the engenios (estates), and 
now have nothing of theirown. Were 
these men gavilleros before they sold 
their land? No, they owned conucos, 
and had chickens, and some pigs, and 
maybe a donkey; there were some out- 
laws, but they were mostly good peo- 
ple, and “muy patriótico!” “Sefior, I 
thank you for your information and 
advice. It is easy to see that you are 
not only a patriotic man, but one of 
unusual industry and intelligence. You 
are a leader in this community, and I 
would beg you to use your influence 
for the good of the others. Tell them 
that the highest authorities in the capi- 
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tal, the Governor and the General, want 
them to return to their lands, and live 
and work there., Tell others what you 
yourself know so well, that it is foolish 
for a man to own a conuco and not live 
on it, where he can be happy, and his 
own master. Tell those who do not 
own land to hire themselves to others 
who do, and in this way help your 
country towards peace and prosperity. 
Will you do this?” “Si Señor, a la 
orden.” 


Orp Traits IN Santo Dominco 


I proceed on my way, followed by 
several amused Marines who appre- 
ciate the advantages of inducing ma- 
rauders to return to work and settle on 
theland. If the season be dry the dust 
of the trail will rise in a column that 
travels with the speed of the horses, but 
if it be wet the mud will be from several 
inches deep to any number of feet you 
care to imagine. Interesting -trails, 
these, with a world of speculation in 


- them. In some of the mountain 


passes they are worn so deep that the 
rider of a horse cannot see over the 
sides, and so narrow that he must 
kneel on the saddle to avoid risk of 
crushing his legs. It was probably 
this way on December 6, 1492, when 
Columbus discovered it, and certain it 
is that these same trails have been 
marched over by the tired feet of 
English, French, and Spanish soldiers, 
although the native Indians who 
started them are long since gone. One 
adventurer after another dispossessed 
his predecessor of the land and its 
produce, exterminating the original, 
and only real, owners. Yes, these 
trails could tell strange and fascinating 
stories if they would, for they have 
witnessed the tireless struggle that was 
even then being illustrated before me, 
as in other parts of the world, where 
the progress of physical development 
appears to advance, and successfully 
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for a time, against the inexorable laws 
of economic and political evolution. 

It was the same from Barahona to 
El Jovero, from Monte Cristi to La 
Romana; once they had land, but 
they parted from it and, being land- 
less, trouble followed. “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” My body was trotting 
through the heat of the Dominican 
Republic but the mind was far away— 
groping for something out of the past. 
The Spanish words that surrounded me 
merged with the meaning of red signs 
that were painted in the Russian 
tongue: “Land and Liberty!” ‘The 
land for the People!” “Shall we not 
then divide the land?” “Yes, yes! 
Divide the land!” ‘Wholly indiffer- 
ent to politics, of which they under- 
stood nothing, but cunning withal 
and land-greedy, the peasants were 
only a long row of ciphers to which the 
articulate class lent significance. All 
they wanted was land, how it was 
obtained being of no moment to 
them.”4 The moujik never had any- 
thing until he took the land, and then 
he stabilized. The Dominican once 
had land, but parted from it, and then 
lost his stability. For centuries his 
land had been exploited by foreigners 
whose soldiers came and went, until 
the Americans placed their feet upon 
the trails that had existed long before 
their own land was even discovered, 
and urged the people to rehabilitate 
themselves and settle. It seems that 
two and two make four in the Carib- 
bean as well as in the Baltic, in Santi- 


ago de los Caballeros as surely as in 
Nizhni Novgorod. 


TROUBLE S1ens In Mexico 


Mexico has been signaling from our 
map.: We will step across the inter- 
vening water and try to read a meaning 
into the “trouble” signs that have 
been burning since the days of Porfirio 
Diaz. Itis not solong since I was there 
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and heard a great deal about trouble,. 


but sawnone. But I have been there 
at other times when there was enough 
of it, and I do not want any more. 
There is talk about the Church, but 
this makes no contact in my rumina- 
tions; there was no such factor in the 
other countries we have visited, and 
we are looking for similarities. Many 
epithets are applied to Mexico—Bol- 
shevik, Radical, Socialist, Syndicalist— 
but I do not know what anybody else 
means by these. The country is said 
to be under the influence of Moscow, 
whatever that implies, and this seems 
strange in any case because the major- 
ity of the Russian people are apparently 
under no such influence. Moscow is, 
as I understand it, an avowedly Com- 
munistic community whereas the mou- 
jiks, who constitute from seventy to 
eighty per cent of the population, are 
all petty capitalists since they took 
possession of the land; whether this is 
in accordance with old law, new law, or 
any law, is of no consequence whatever, 
because it is an unchangeable fact; a 
sort of hostile inertia of the humanmass. 

We hear mention of labor parties 
and their troubles, and I am inclined 
to discard all such because they do not 
differ, in theory at least, from condi- 
tions in all other countires; the so-called 
labor problem is never the most 
important factor in an agricultural 
country. Mexico is agricultural, its 
population being overwhelmingly in- 
digenous native, largely Indian, and 
rooted to the soil. Hence, it follows 
that the essence of any problem that 
confronts the country is agrarian, or 
has an agrarian background. 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN Mexico 


Could we see but the beauties of 
nature we would thoroughly enjoy this 
gifted country, but other matters 
attract our attention. After all it is 
people who are the most interesting 
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and important, although seldom beau- 
tiful. Unfortunately, their beauty 
seems to be in inverse ratio to their 
importance. The moujik screeching 
for land in Russia, and the Señor ex- 
plaining why he did not live on his land 
in Santo Domingo, were unlovely to 
look upon, yet they were the factors in 
their respective countries. These peo- 
ple too have been manifesting their 
discontent; their social wheel is out of 
balance. What do they want? What 
did they have of which they have 
been deprived? Land! “ ... anig- 
norant peasantry, hungering for land 
which did not belong to them, who had 
not a thought for anything beyond 
their personal interests . . .”5 Who 
among us has much thought beyond 
his personal interests? Certainly those 
who kept the ignorant peasantry as 
they were set no guiding example for 
others to follow, and failed to so endear 
themselves to peasant and peon as to 
make them loyal for a continuation of 
these ministrations. 

The uprisings of the Yaqui Indians 
were not caused by anything new; they 
began several centuries ago when 
Spanish settlers tried to deprive them 
of their lands. These people do not 
seem to be even remotely interested in 
anything political, although they cause 


a good deal of the trouble; they are‘ 


simply trying to retain possession of 
what they consider to be rightfully 
theirs. “As a result of ill-advised 


legislation the Indians had, for the most 


part, lost possession of their lands, and 
of course readily espoused any cause 
that promised restitution.”® Señor 
A. J. Paul, speaking as Secretary for 
Foreign Relations, stated in a note to 
the American Ambassador (May 24, 
1922): “Itis necessary to point out, 
finally, that the grants and restitutions 


of commons of land (to village commu- 


nities) should be viewed rather as a 
tardy obedience to the just order issued 
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by King Philip (of Spain) at the dawn 
of the eighteenth century, than as a 
manifestation ef acute and advanced 
Bolshevism.” So, the land did belong 
to the natives originally, not only 
because they happened to be the real 
and original owners but because it was 
admitted by King Philip! Whether 
it belonged to individuals in small 
parcels, or to communities en bloc, does 
not seem to be pertinent. In either 
case “they had a direct personal inter- 
est, either as communal owners or as 
tenants in some form.” ‘‘When they 
were cultivating as tenants the rentals 
consisted usually of a share of the 
produce or of services to be rendered, 
or of both.”® Be this as it may, the 
situation was satisfactory to the peons 
and they were happy under it until the 
“mortmain reforms of the fifties of the 
last century” when “the collective 
ownership by the village community 
was deprived of legal recognition, and 
property then so held rapidly passed 
into the hands of the wealthy planta- 
tion or cattle owners, or of land specu- 
lators.” 8 


THE OLD STORY 


This is the old story, recurring with 
the cycles of history but forever opaque 
to the eyes of newer generations; 
thought smothered by ignorance, sight 
blinded by avarice—self-destruction. 
It is called business, progress, civiliza- 
tion, but it is no more than an artifi- 
cially stimulated materialism that trav- 
els in a routine groove, the end of 
which can always be anticipated. Given 


the cause, and the effect seems inevi- 


table. Those who have the most 
always get more; those who have the 
least are separated from what they 
have, until that certain day arrives 
when the many expropriate the accu- 
mulated possessions of the few. Where 
is the hand of wisdom that should 
have pointed out these inevitable re- 
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sults in Mexico, and guarded against 
them? When the ensuing turmoil 
arrives one side or the other invokes 
the sympathies of the military. In 
Russia these sympathies were with the 
masses of the people and, hence, con- 
trary to the established government 
and laws of the land. Now there is 
another government that claims to be 
communistic, but is manifestly at 
variance with the masses who are petty 
capitalists. This situation can no 
more endure than could the other. 


‘“And as the simplest coöperation, 


where like efforts are joined to secure 
a common good, the dissatisfaction 
caused in those who, having expended 
their labors do not get their shares of 
the good, prompts them to cease 
codperating; as in the more advanced 
coöperation, achieved by exchanging 
equal labors of like kind expended at 
different times, aversion to codperate 
is generated if the expected equivalent 
of labor is not rendered; so in this 
developed coöperation, the failure of 
either to surrender to the other that which 
was avowedly recognized as of like value 
with the labor or product given, tends to 
prevent codperation by exciting dis- 
content with the results” ” (my italics). 
With the Mexican peon as with the 
Russian moujik somebody failed to 
surrender that which was avowedly 
recognized as of like value with the 
labor or product given. Not only this, 
but, with the Mexican and the Domini- 
can, they attempted to deprive him 
of the only thing he had, so he fought 
for it in his own way. How deeply 
this situation affects the national life 
of Mexico is shown by the following: 
“Those of us who are conservative 
in temperament, both Mexicans and 
foreigners, have difficulty in appreciat- 
ing the depth and breadth of the 
Mexican upheaval. It is hard for us to 
become convinced that the revolution 
was not a mere accident but a direct 
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response to long-suppressed new needs 
and desjres, forcing themselves to the 
surface from every strata of society. ”® 

Other countries rise up and beckon 
to us from no great distance. Every 
one seems to say: “Come! I can teach 
you something.” But we have seen all 
these have to show us. So we will only 
send them a friendly greeting, one that 
is filled with sympathy and under- 
standing, saying: “Two and two make 
four in every country we have visited, 
but we hope you can arrive at a dif- 
ferent result when your own addition 
is completed.” 


Crvm War IN FINLAND 


Lifting our eyes from the Caribbean, 
we see invitations being sent from all 
quarters of the globe. Japan calls from 
the Far East, and Denmark speaks 
with an insistent voice. There is a 
lure about the Baltic; it is surrounded 
by the diversities of every political 
creed, so we will return to Finland by 
one of the lines I have already traced, 
where there is so much to learn for 
those who will but see. This is the 
country where, as we have already seen, 
the children played and shouted and 
their elders worked and laughed, be- 
havior which was strange enough to 
those but recently emerged from Rus- 
sia. Finland was a pleasant place 
until the Russian collapse. There was 
always something to eat, and the place 
was clean and orderly; evidently the 
people were fond of their homes. But 
shortly after the collapse of Russia 
Finland had a war of its own, a most 
mixed-up and vicious little affair. , It 
seemed to have been started by the 
crews of Russian men-of-war that had 
been basing on Helsingfors, and to have 
been entered into by certain of the 
labor element of the country, probably 
assisted and abetted by the Germans 
who were then active in those parts, al- 
though for just what I was unable to 
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make out. This little civil war in Fin- 
land has fascinated me, has brooded 
over me in many other lands, has ex- 
asperated me with the suspicion of 
something that it concealed. I had 
considered the Finns a happy people, 
and certainly they were well of com- 
pared with the Russians. Why should 
they fight each other? I know all that 
was said about it, and none of it fits the 
puzzle, although most of it is probably 
correct enough. That is the trouble, 
too much has been said, and it is too 
correct; there were too many reasons. 
Consider the situation a little. A line 
was drawn across the country from 
east to west, separating the Reds, for 
so they were called, from the Whites. 
The Whites were pure Finns, and had 
nobody to help them; they were a 
scattered -people and their territory 
contained no cities. The Reds were a 
mixed crowd; there were Russians of 
various persuasions and a number of 
regular German- troops; all the cen- 
ters of population and all the manu- 
facturies were in their territory, which 
comprised the southern part of the 
country. Manifestly each side fought 
for what the other side had—or did it? 
The Reds started the-fight, therefore 
they wanted what the Whites had. 
But the Whites had nothing except 
their land; they were little farmers and 
had no wealth, although there was food 
produced on the farms. Did the Reds 
have to fight for the food produced by 
their countrymen? No, not before 
they turned Red in any event; I was in 
the country numerous times, and saw 
there was plenty of food, and it was 
readily obtainable. It was a paradise 
compared to Russia, the home of the 
Red inspiration. 


Waar Were THe Causes or Tars 
War? 


The mind wanders across the face of 
the world, striving to encompass in a 
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moment of fleeting thought the en- 
semble of perplexities encountered in a 
varied life. So swiftly the panorama 
flashes by that we cannot arrest the 
very things for which we seek. I read 
Henry George’s, Progress and Poverty 
while in Santo Domingo, and in spite of 
the heat of the southern sun I felt again 
the driven snow of Finland, so strongly 
did I try to understand the causes of 
that civil war, and the reasons for its 
settlement, and to reconcile these with 
the conditions that surrounded me 
locally. In book V and chapter II of 
this work Henry George argues against 
the private ownership of land, ex- 
pounding this as a monopoly that 
reacts to the detriment of those who 
work upon it. But here he seems to be 
considering land as in great areas, such 
as the estates of old Russia, the ha- 
ciendas of Mexico, and the later de- 
velopments of Santo Domingo; in these 
examples it would be monopolistic as 
he outlines it. The local condition of 
those who labored on the sugar estates 
aroused my interest, started the mind 
revolving on thoughts relative to social 
stability. Like Russia, there was a 
country in which the ownership of land 
was centralized in a few who employed 
the many to labor upon it, a labor in 
which the many took no interest be- 


_ yond their daily wages. Aristotle 


says: “The stimulus of gain is neces- 
sary to arduous work; and the stimulus 
of ownership is necessary to proper in- 
dustry, husbandry, and care.”* Henry 
George did not take into consideration 
the ownership of land in small parcels, 
as it is owned in Finland, Denmark, 
Serbia and Japan, where such a condi- 
tion not only fails to monopolize, but 
serves to diffuse an ownership that 
seems to stabilize society as nothing 
else can. When those who work on 
the land own it, and live on it, they can 
in no sense be considered as in bondage 
to a monopoly, or a class. Henry 


George failed to help me in my puzzle 
because he discussed land in*terms of 
rent and wages rather than of personal 
ownership and livelihood. 

Buckle, in his incomparable History 
of Civilization in England, deals with 
these matters in a similar way; he 
confines himself to wages, rent, in- 
terest, and to land as associated to 
these, and he fails to consider land un- 
der division as against concentration, to 
the end that what would be oppressive 
in one case would be liberative in the 
other. “If what a people consume is 
always exactly equal to what they 
possess, there will be no residue, and 
therefore, no capital being accumulated, 
there will be no means by which the un- 
employed classes may be maintained.” ° 
All of this is true, as I have witnessed it, 
but it considers none except wage 
earners, to the exclusion of those who 
work for themselves and, hence, receive 
no wages. What have we been seeing? 
The indigenous peons of Mexico re- 
belled when deprived of their lands, and 
turned into wage earners. The Domin- 
icans returned to their land, livelihood, 
and homes, as soon as they could. 
Then their unbalance ceased. The 
moujiks of Russia expropriated the 
land upon which they had been work- 
ing for others, and settled into docility 
when deprived of whatever wages they 
had previously received. “The peasants 
have successfully resisted the Red 
Government. The main result of the 
largest Communistic experiment in 
history has been the creation of the 
largest system of peasant proprietor- 
ship—the broadest of all bases for stable 
conservatism.” 19 (my italics). “The 
Soviet Government is being driven to 
a return towards economic sanity.” 1° 
This refers to Russia, if you please! 
Dean Inge says that the peasants who 
expropriated the land are driving the 
Government towards economic sanity! 
And, in spite of the as yet inexplicable 
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paradoxes, the ‘country has the broad- 
est of all bases for stable conservatism! 


Way tar Wares Won 


What has all this to do with the civil 
war in Finland? I do not know just 
why this war came about, but I do 
know that the Whites won it, and I 
know why. They were few and far 
“between, and very poor; they were not 
interested in wages or rents, or politics 
either as far as I could make out. They 
were fighting for the only thing they 
had—which was the land upon which 
was situated their homes, their liveli- 
‘hood, their all. It was theirs. Inever 
did know what the Reds wanted, al- 
though I have heard a good deal about 
it; whatever it was, it was not theirs. 
That war was small but very ugly, and 
it indicated two things to me: (a) men 
who own land and work for themselves 
are the basis of national stability; (b) 
men who own nothing and work for 
wages are the basis of national instabil- 
ity. “I am disposed to think that 
this sudden transplantation of the 
countryman .. . within three or four 
generations, into the unnatural sur- 
roundings of the large towns has more 
to do with social unrest than is usually 
supposed. The obsessions of ill-usage 
which generate the revolutionary tem- 
per seem to occur almost exclusively 
among the town workers.” 1° This is 
to say, among wage earners, who own 
nothing. 

It is the thrifty peasants who are 
the backbone of France, and the bank 
account. It was the farmers who put 
down the anarchy of Bela Kuhn in 
Hungary, who defeated the Reds in 
Finland, who brought order into Ger- 
many at the close of the war, and who 
ceased their disorder in Russia as soon 
as they obtained possession of the 
land. Ireland has been steadily grow- 
ing peaceful, and I hear prosperous, 
since the Land Act of 1923, by which 
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the farmers were enabled to purchase 
small tracts of land upon which they 
had heretofore worked, for absentee 
landlords, and for wages instead of for 
themselves. Some day an economist 
is going to take the question of wages 
by the throat and drag’ it into the open 
air, where people can see that it is not 
the important factor in social and 
economic life that it is supposed to be. 
Of course there must always be wages, 
but there should also be more earnings 
on, or from, personal property. I 
associate trouble and wages together, 
but where I find people on their own 
land I never expect trouble; and I fail 
to see that increased personal owner- 
ship will be anything but beneficial 
to both wage and profit earners. 


Peasant Ownersuie BRINGS 
STABILITY 


Please be patient while we skip 
around the world a little, in an effort 
to check the converse of what we have 
been delving into. If disassociation 
from the land brings instability, does 
association therewith always bring 
stability? From my observation I 
think it does. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries are models of thrift and order, 
and they are all predominantly agri- 
cultural. The arable land of Norway 
is divided into 248,025 farms, of which 
only 268 are of more than 50 hectares, 
while 162,877 do not exceed 2 hectares 
(1 hectare equals 2.47 acres). Sweden 
is a sort of park-farm-land, about half 
its population being peasants who give 
every evidence of health and happiness, 
and high intelligence. Switzerland and 
Holland follow much the same trend, 
the former having about 300,000 
peasant proprietors. But Denmark 
furnishes the greatest example among 
the small countries. “An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Danish farms are 
owned by the farmers themselves. 
According to statistics drawn up in 
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1919 only about 7.5 per cent were 
leased or tenanted. This figure has 
been still further reduced by a com- 
pulsory commutation of leases.”” “Of 
Denmark’s total area of about 4,302,- 
000 hectares, gbout 76 per cent is 
utilized for agriculture and gardening, 
9 per cent is timbered, whilst the 
greatest part of the remainder is com- 
posed of areas which are useless for cul- 
tivation and agriculture” £ (my italics). 

Several years ago I wrote the follow- 
ing: “Probably the most wonderful 
example of unity and self-imposed 
discipline was given to the world by 
little Serbia. Nothing remained of 
Serbia except a name in history, yet 
the soldiers, and the race itself, wher- 
ever misfortune cast them, never for a 
moment lost courage, hope, and unity 
of purpose—elements which no edict, 
command, or law, could instill into 
human beings; elements arising from 
the most intense personal desire to 
serve, in order to regain that which 
was theirs.” What was theirs? “Ser- 
bia is an agricultural country, where 
almost every peasant cultivates his own 
freehold.” ” 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN JAPAN 


One more foreign host invites us to 
visit his house before we settle in our 
own country. Bidding a last farewell 
to the tombs of Peter the Great and 
Christopher Columbus, and to the 
home-farms of Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Germany, France and 
Serbia, and the troubled land of the 
Aztecs, we will pass, in this journey of 
contemplation, to the land of the 
Rising Sun. It is well named. The 
sun always rises on a contented people, 
and we must not take the politico-labor 
agitation of which we sometimes read 
to mean a national instability, either 
social or economic. I have been in 
this country numerous times before, 
and never have seen sign or symptom of 
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national unrest. Three fifths of the 
arable land of Japan is held b} peasant 
proprietors. “The land situation 
yields little comfort to the Socialist or 
Communist.” “The big estate system 
through which an aristocracy owns and 
exploits the greater part of the agri- 
cultural land, does not exist in Japan. 
Here and there there are big estates. . 
There is however a very large number 
of small farms owned by their oc- 
cupants. While there is a farm tenant 
problem in some parts of the country, 
it is not universal in any districts. The 
owners do not form a particular class of 
society. The rigid division of peasant 
land workers and aristocratic land 
owners, which played such an im- 
portant part in the French and 
Russian revolutions, is lacking.” 33 


MIGRATION to CITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Presto! We are in the United States, 
and just in time to hear the Honorable 
Frank O. Lowden make a speech. He 
is commenting on the migration of 
farmers to the cities, and he says: “It 
means also the running down of the 
farm plant and the exhaustion of the 
soil; for the fertility of the soil is 
maintained only where farming is 
profitable. This affects, and affects 
deeply, the farmer; but it involves the 
life of the nation as well.” This is 
true, and we who have come so far 
and seen so much know why. In other 
countries it decreased the social and 
economic stability of the nation by 
separating the people from that which 
stabilizes them. Contentment by 
stocks and bonds, wages and interest, 
and kindred means, is temporary and 
artificial; when these stimuli lose their 
potency in the drab reactions that 
cannot be forever guarded against 
except in the minds of visionaries; 
when wages and interests decline and 
the cost of food goes up, only the land- 
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owning farmer remains reasonable and 
collected, even if dissatisfied. He 
alone, the world over, stands for the 
. peaceful order which others criticize 
with varying degrees of violence. We 
have been seeing a mixed people, and 
some of them have done strange things 
that are hard for Americans to under- 
stand, but among those who live and 
work upon their own land we have 
never heard the faintest whisper of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, Communism, 
or Anarchy; but these corollaries of 
massed humanity, of that artificial 
condition that we call civilization, 
always enter, sooner or later, and under 
one name or another, into every other 
class of society except that small and 
mconsequential class which is generally 
referred to as “the rich,” who are, in 
times of domestic upheaval, not only 
helpless but in the position of chief 
danger. 


Is THERE A SOLUTION TO THE 
FarMer’s PROBLEM 


“The farmer’s problem must be 
solved,” says Mr. Lowden. “There 
are many earnest men who believe 
there is no solution”; and again, 
“They say that there has been always 
a conflict between rural and urban 
civilization; and in this conflict the 
rural civilization has always gone 
down; that there is no reason why we 
should be an exception to the general 
tule; that a decaying agriculture al- 
ways has marked the first stage in the 
decline of a nation, and that we are 
helpless in the grip of this relentless 
law of the rise and fall of nations.” “4 
With the memory of other lands strong 
in our minds we will join Mr. Lowden 
in taking a more hopeful view of this 
situation. The farmer’s problem is 
going to be solved; it always is solved. 
The only question is how is it going to 
be solved, and by whom? When it is 
going to be solved cannot be deter- 
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mined until this is settled. The solu- 
tions that I have witnessed have all 
tended to leave the farmer on top, but 
the methods used were, without excep- 
tion, damned rough; nor were these 
methods adopted pursuant to thought 
or studied preparatidbn. They were 
spontaneous. They consisted of the 
country man simply rising up and beat- 
ing the life out of the city man,.a 
solution that is as simple as it is 
undesirable. The reasons for such 
conflict may be complicated, but the 
termination is simple. Country people 
fight for that which is their very own, 
whereas city people fight for that which 
belongs to somebody else. 


Farm POPULATION DECREASED 


This is sorry news with which Mr. 
Lowden greets us upon our arrival in 
our own country; but maybe he is 
mistaken. On to Washington, where 
the official figures are! Two and two 
have made four in many languages, 
but we never thought of placing them 
together in English. “The farm popu- 
lation of the United States decreased 
649,000 persons last year, the biggest 
decrease in any year since 1920, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Thenum- 
ber of persons living on farms January 
1, 1927, is estimated at 27,892,000 
against 28,541,000 January 1, 1926. 
It is estimated that 2,155,000 moved 
from farms to cities, towns and villages 
last year, and that 1,135,000 persons 
moved to farms, making a net move- 
ment of 1,020,000 persons away from 
farms.” © We are not interested in 
births and deaths at present; the net 
loss is 1,020,000 persons in this single 
year. Stop! Look! Listen! This is 
a danger signal in every other part of 
the world; we have watched it flare up 
when a careless people would not give 
heed. This is the biggest decrease in 
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farm population since 1920. So? It 
has, then, been going on all that time, 
and probably Tonger; and in 1920 it 
was at least as great as in 1926. My 
pencil does a little arithmetic that is as 
rapid as the thought that inspires it, 
and on glancing up I see that the 
signal is illuminated. ‘‘ Who produces 
the wealth thus piled mountain high? 
not the owners.” “America has these 
colossal fortunes, and scores of bigger 
ones, while a million farmers, whose 
efforts are vital to the life of the 
nation, are bankrupt, or on the edge of 
bankruptcy, and millions of industrial 
workers are getting less than a living 
wage.” 16 This is about what Mr. 
Lowden said, concerning the farmers, 
and the million farmers being bankrupt 
seems conservative when applied to the 
figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the results of my recent arith- 
metical effort indicate that 1,000,000 
is a painfully inadequate figure. More 
than that left the farms last year alone. 
Maybe they were not bankrupt; but 
certainly they were neither prosperous 
nor happy because they did leave. 
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CONCLUSION 


I do not want to look at any’more.of 
my wandering trails, at the perplexed 
and incomprehending people who have 
been my hosts, or on the countries in 
which I have ruminated as to the 
causes of social unrest. So I close 
the map of the world, and our journey 
is ended. I have no panacea. Men 
of my profession are neither economists 
nor statesmen; I can do no more than 
look, and speculate as to conclusions; 
and this is what I think: When any 
people persistently leave the land for 
any reason, they place their feet on the 
path that will eventually lead to their 
undoing. Any nation is as strong 
socially and economically as its land- 
owning population isnumerous. Pyra- 
mided wealth, that we consider an 
evidence of social stability, is, in reality, 
an evidence of approaching instability. 

From a long distance comes the 
voice of one who has spoken to us: 
“Shall we not then divide the land?” 
“Yes, yes! Divide the land!” To 
which, as I close these ruminations, I 
would add: and populate it! 
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Source or QUOTATIONS 


14n Ambassador's Memoires—Paléologue. 

* Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia--A. L. 
Dennis. 

3 Leaves from a Russian Diary—Petirim Soro- 
kin. 

4 The Eclipse of Russia—E, J. Dillon. 

5 My Russian Mission—Sir George Buchanan. 

8 “New Laws and Nationalism in Mexico ”— 
F. L. Barker in Foreign Affairs, July, 1927. 

7 Data of Ethics—Herbert Spencer. 

8 The Story of Philosophy—Will Durant. 

9 History of Civilization in England—Buckle. 

10 Fngland—Dean Inge. 

1 Stateman’s Year Book. 


12 Denmark, 1925—“ Published by the Danish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and the 
Danish Statistical Department.” I com- 
mend it to any and all who are interested 
in the causes of social and economic 
stability. After reading the book (in 
English) go to Denmark and sce the illustra- 
tions. 

13 World’s Work for October, 1926—Henry J. 
Reilly. 

u Review of Reviews for July, 1927—Frank O. 
Lowden. 

1 Department of Agriculture Official Release 
—April 20, 1927. 

16 Editorial in Labor—June 18, 1927. 
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Rosert H. Morray. The History of 
Political Science from Plato to the Present. 
Pp. viii, 436. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 1926. 


To cover the history of political literature 
in so brief a compass is a difficult under- 
taking which the author has accomplished 
with admirable skill. The process of 
selection, elimination and condensation 
involved is one that no two students would 
execute alike. Consequently while one 
may differ with the author as to the relative 
importance and space accorded to different 
political theories, it is the reviewer’s judg- 
ment that the task has been well performed. 
It is a readable book whose interest and 
value has been increased by the injection 
of the author’s own views and intelligent 
criticism, especially in the latter half. The 
easy attractive style is occasionally im- 
paired by the repetition of certain phrases, 
such, for example, as the statement that 
“you can do everything with bayonets 
except sit on them” which the writer has 
overworked. 

Why, however, a man of such critical 
judgment as Mr. Murray would select the 
title that he did intrigues the interest of 
the reviewer. Of course there is ample 
precedent for describing political specula- 
tion as political science, but has not the 
time come when more discrimination might 
be expected. If political science means 
anything in particular it refers to the body 
of principles governing the behavior of 
individuals in respect to political situations 
and the methodology or technique in- 
volved in the discovery and determination 
of such principles. Yet many if not most 
of the writers discussed by the author were 
not concerned with the discovery and 
treatment of the facts of political behavior. 
Speculative presumptions or a few scattered 
historical incidents generally supplied the 
data for their generalizations and too 
frequently they were concerned with what 
ought to be and ignored the things that 
were. 

This is not to say that there is no value 


in philosophical speculation as to what 
ought to be, but merely that such specula- 
tion is not science. Political science is 
concerned with the facts of political be- 
havior and with the principles that explain 
them as a basis of prophesying and plan- 
ning for the future. It contemplates a 
system of political engineering, and its 
relation to speculative philosophy and 
ethics is much the same as the relation of 
structural engineering to artistic imagina- 
tion in architecture. Each is futile with- 
out the other. Political engineering with 
all its possible system of controls may be 
worse than nothing unless back of it is a 
body of vital spiritual ideals. On the other 
hand the vision of world peace has found 
expression by creative dreamers for genera- 
tions and centuries, but it has come to 
nought for the simple reason that science 
has not yet found the system of political en- 
gineering through which the ultimate hopes 
and desires of mankind can triumph over 
the forces of passing passion. 

The real criticism then that I would 
bring against the volume is only indicated 
by the misnomer in the title. The author 
might have made his volume yield a real 
contribution to the science of polities, by 
criticizing the different writers discussed 
from the standpoint of the methodology 
of their work, and giving a special and 
consistent emphasis upon this aspect of 
their contribution. This is done occasion- 
ally but only incidentally. On the other 
hand the author’s criticism is generally 
confined to the content of the theory in- 
volved. For example, his discussion of 
Machiavelli does not emphasize his con- 
tribution to studying the method of con- 
trolling the behavior of subjects, which 
is tremendously significant from the stand- 
point of a science that is concerned with 
the phenomena of political behavior. 
The author is in entire accord with Mr. 
Murray’s strictures upon the ethics of 
Machiavelli but from a scientific point of 
view he was one of the outstanding men 
in the whole period from Plato to the pres- 
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ent. Moreover one does not gain from 
this volume any conception of the method- 
ology of Aristotle, which again, from the 
reviewer’s standpbint, was his great and 
outstanding achievement. 

There would szem to be a great oppor- 
tunity for some student in the history of 
political thought to ‘make a critical survey 
of this period, in which the primary 
emphasis would be upon the methodology 


employed. A scientific interest in politics - 


will not be satisfied mezely by knowing 
what political writers said and what they 
meant, for it is of equal if not greater im- 
portance to know their methods of in- 
vestigation, if any, and the process of 
reasoning by which they arrived at their 
conclusions. Such a book might properly 
be called the “history of political science.” 
Arnotp Benner HALL. 


Maciver, R. M. The Modern State. Pp. 
xii, 504. Price, $7.00. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 

The author states that the whole of this 
volume is devoted to answering the ques- 
tion: “What is the State?” The volume, 
however, does much more than that, as it is 
a study also of forms and institutions to a 
degree not necessary to that single query. 

The introduction discusses the state as an 
association and in terms of sovereignty and 
of law. Book one covers origins, The 
Early Empire, The Emerzence of Citizen- 
ship, and The Formation of the Country- 
State. Book two deals with the powers 
and functions of the state under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: The Limits of Politi- 
eal Control, The Residence of Authority, 
Might and Sovereignty, Law and Order, 
Political Government and the Economic 
Order. Book three discusses the formation 
and dissolution of the state, the forms of 
the state, the articulation of governmental 
powers, and the party system. Book four 
gives the evolution of the modern theories 
of the state, the political thought of the 
present, and a reinterpretation of the state. 

The author finds that unity of the state 
lies with the individual. ‘‘Social order,” 
he says, “must be adjudged not only good 
but enduring in proportion as it expresses 
and is created by free personality. This 
liberty is the very condition of social devel- 
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a 
opment, and the structure of society gains 
vastly in intricacy and in strength as it , 
grows in the consentient devotion bf those 
whom it should serve.” : 

Those who are familiar with MacIver’s 
“The Community: A Sociological Study” 
will anticipate a book thorough in its 
analysis and sound in its philosophy. 
Such anticipations find no disappointment. 
The book is the work of a scholar, and is 
one of the outstanding contributions to 
political science made in the post-war 


decade. 
Cuypr L. Krya. 


Dickson, Jons. Administrative Justice 
and the Supremacy of Law in the United 
States. Pp. xiii, 403. Price, $5.00. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1927. 

All students of political science have been 
interested in the development of adminis- 
trative law in this country and in the prin- 
ciples of administrative jurisprudence. 
This book makes a signal contribution to 
the technical data implied in that subject. 

Distinctions are drawn between regula- 
tion by government and regulation by law. 
The relation of court review to the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of law is analyzed 
as is, also, the conclusiveness of adminis- 
trative determinations. The limits of the 
supremacy of law and the function of 
administrative parties are then discussed. 
Chapters are devoted to court review of 
determinations of the Federal Trade 
Commission, of general policy organization, 
and of rulings made in the course of ad- 
ministering the business of government. 
Final chapters treat of the administrative 
determinations of fact, and the problem of 
legal education in the light of the develop- 
ment of administrative justice. 

The book is well documented. The 
table of cases alone is of great value. There 


is a careful index. 
Cuype L. Kine. 


Haris, Norman Dwicntr. Europe and 
Africa; Being a Revised Edition of Inter- 
vention and Colonization in Africa. Pp. 
ix, 479. Boston: Houghton Miffin Co., 
1927. 

Professor Harris’s Iniervention and Colo- 

nization in Africa came from thej press a 
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few months before the outbreak of the 
World, War in 1914. For thirteen years 
the volume has been one of perhaps two 
most useful general works on Africa as a 
field of foreign exploitation and control. 
Events since its publication—notably, the 
loss of the German colonies, the establish- 
ment of the mandate system, the introduc- 
tion of Indian labor, and the creation of 
a quasi-independent Egypt—have, of 
course, caused the book to fall rather badly 
out of date; and the new edition, under a 
title changed so as to be uniform with that 
of the author’s Europe and the East, is 
designed to remedy the defect. The book 
has been enlarged by approximately a 
hundred pages. Only one new chapter 
appears, t.e., Chapter IX, giving an account 
of the many significant developments in 
the Rhodesian territories since the war. 
But most of the former chapters, in being 
brought up to date, have been more or less 
expanded; a new and convenient appendix 
on the mandates system has been added; 
and a topical bibliography of eight pages 
in the earlier book has been doubled. 
Even so, the treatment of post-war develop- 
ments seems to the reviewer unfortunately 
meager. For example, the index cites only 
nine pages on which mandates are given any 
important mention; and if Rhodesia gets 
twice as much space as before, the total is 
yet only fourteen. The value of the book 
still lies primarily in the clear and readable 
outline of modern African history which 
it supplies. How the present international 
situation in the continent came about is 
splendidly set forth. For a thorough 
analytical description of what that situa- 
tion is, from the Cape to Cairo and from 
Senegal to Aden, the reader will have to 
look elsewhere—even though one is at a 
loss to tell him precisely where he will find 
what he wants. 
Freveric A. Ocea. 


Ovum, Howarp W. Public Welfare and 
Social Work. Pp.xvi,178. Price, $1.50. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. 

This is a very elementary text, obviously 
to be judged on the basis of its usefulness 
as an introduction to the problems of Public 
Welfare and Social Work for the North 
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Carolina county superintendents of Public 


Welfare, teachers taking correspondence . 


courses, and various study and reading 
groups, for whom it was written. 

It is Professor Odum’s contention, which 
he has emphasized a number of times, that 
there is need for moze governmental par- 
ticipation in Social Work. Such public 
social service is termed Public Welfare. 
Parallel with the author’s plea for its ex- 
tension is his insistence that Public Welfare 
work be placed on a more scientific basis 
through the better equipment and training 
of its personnel. To aid in this latter task 
is the purpose of this little volume. 

The following chapter headings will 
serve to indicate the nature and range of 
the discussion: Public Welfare and Social 
Work, The Equipment of the Social Worker, 


General Modern Social Problems and’ 


Trends, Problems of Social Deficiency and 
Waste, Problems of Child Welfare and 
Development, Human Factors in Industry 
and Agriculture, Community Organization 
and Public Welfare, North Carolina as a 
Composite Field of Social Work and Public 
Welfare, and the Rapidly Growing City 
asa Problem Study. Theauthor’s method, 
in each chapter, is to present several sources 
of information, the chief organizations in 
that field, the leading periodicals, and a list 
of questions to be answered on the basis of 
the references cited. 

With the growth of popular interest in 
the problems of social well-being, it is 
necessary that such popular study courses 
be prepared by competent persons, and in 


Aas 


a serious way. Experts and advanced „A 


students in the sciences touching human 
life and human relations have been entirely 
too apt in forgetting the very considerable 
ignorance of the great mass of people 
about their subject, and hence have ignored 
or been impatient with the task of .popu- 
larization and public education. With full 
appreciation of Dr. Odum’s service in this 
direction, it might be pointed out that the 
usefulness of the book under consideration 
is somewhat restricted by the fact that its 
references are almost entirely to the south, 
to its problems in industry, agriculture and 
population. Due no doubt to haste in 
preparation, there are also a number of 
errors scattered throughout the text. In- 
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cidentally, more emphasis upon the use of 
Halbert’s What Is Social Work? in connec- 
tion with this book might prove advan- 
igeous. 
jins H. S. Bossarp. 
/ 
‘Loxpouwr, Gustav, A., and Carver, 
Tuomas Nixon. “Principles of Rural 
, Sociology. Pp. vii, 484. Price, $2.84. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 


This text in rural sociology is well adapted 
to undergraduate classes in agricultural 
colleges, where it will presumably be used. 
The style is clear and readable and a 
number of diagrams further simplify an 
understanding of the text. Mr. Lundquist 
has been able to draw upon his long expe- 
rience in rural sociology and has produced a 
teachable book. 

»~~* Certain bits of the social and economic 
theory has a familiar hard-boiled connota- 
tion. One inclines to attribute it to Mr. 
Carver. Thus imperialism, manifest des- 
tiny, et al., are carefully inculeated: “How- 
ever, it is not absolutely necessary that we 

- should try to live entirely from the products 
of our own soil unless we allow ourselves to 
be dominated by certain sentimental 
people with very limited vision. There 
are vast areas of land in the world admirably 
adapted to the growing of wheat which have 
not yet been used for that purpose. They 
are still occupied by people with a lower 
civilization who are using them for hunting 
grounds and other purposes that yield a 
very small amount of subsistence. We 

must decide whether those lands are to be 

“devoted indefinitely to the support of the 

` progeny of these people who make a very 

‘inferior use of the land, or whether we shall 

‘ follow the rule that land shall be used for 

the benefit of those who can make the most 

| productive use of it, or who can make it 

‘support the largest number of people in the 
best possible way.” ‘This idea is not car- 
ried through to its logical end but the con- 
kelusion seems clear. 

i There is an excellent chapter upon farm 

i tenancy as also upon standards of living, 
and health and sanitation. The authors 

‘promise a more advanced volume in the 

‘future to which all rural sociologists will 
' doubtless look forward with pleasure. 

-> HucH CARTER. 
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ÅNGELL, Norman. The Public Mind. 
Pp. x, 232. Price, $3.00. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1927. ° 


It is too bad to call this book The Public 
Mind. The book grows out of the obser- 
vations of the author due to his interests 
in peace and a sounder basis for interna- 
tional relations. The subtitle on the title 
page tells us that the book deals with the 
disorders and exploitations of the public 
mind. More exactly, it deals with the 
author’s observations of the disorders and 
exploitations in the limited field of wars 
and rumors of wars. 

The author concludes that Babbitt is a 
pretty sorry manager of civilization in his 
spare time, and he does not find that either 
the professor or the parson helps much. 
He holds Anglophobia up as an exhibit and 
tells of the mechanism of press demagogy. 
He feels that to make democracy possible 
we must educate for intelligence. He holds 
logically enough that goodness is not 
enough, and that there is a moral obliga- 
tion not only to have intelligence but to 
apply it. 

The spirit of the book and its temper 
may well be gleaned from the following 
quotations from the concluding paragraphs 
in the book: 

“God will stiffen our hearts, and tell us we 
must stick it in a tight place, but He will not 
save us the trouble of finding out whether there 
is forage along this road and not along the other. 
That planning is our job, and we can not shirk 
it by passing it along casually to God... . 

“We have succeeded fairly well in the manage- 
ment of matter. We make steam and elec- 
tricity, and sometimes the ether, do largely what 
we want. But we have not succeeded in making 
our minds, tempers, natures, do what we want. 
There we are all the puppets of forces we often 
do not see, or face, or understand. We must 
both face and understand them more completely. 
From the conquest of inanimate nature we must 
go forward to the conquest of human nature. 
Otherwise human nature will destroy human 


society.” 
i Curros L. Krye. 


CARPENTER, Nites. Immigrants and Their 
Children 1920. Pp. xvi, 431. Census 
Monographs VII, Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1927. 
In the author’s words, “This monograph 

is concerned with the various statistical 


Whe 


problems arising out of the presence in this 
county of the immigrant and his children” 


-(p.1). Numerous charts, tables and maps, 


based largely on census publications, the 
reports of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration and the Report of the Immi- 
gration Commission, present in clear form 
a mass of selected material hitherto avail- 
able only in scattered volumes and records, 
and not always accessible or conveniently 
arranged for the student of American race 
problems. 

The major topics considered include the 
following: Territorial distribution of for- 
eign stock, distribution according to length 
of residence, nationality, race, language, 
age, sex, fecundity, vitality, marital condi- 
tion, intermarriage, illegitimacy, citizen- 
ship, and occupation. It is perhaps not 
good practice in a book review simply to 
list the subjects discussed as they might be 
mentioned in a table of contents, but little 
more can be done in a brief survey of such 
a many sided work as this one by Dr. Car- 
penter. It is, after all, a statistical refer- 
ence book which presents in adequate style 
the significant known facts concerning the 
immigrant problems listed above. It will 
be valuable to those who may wish to obtain 
in concise form the most authoritative 
quantitative statements as yet published 
dealing with these questions. 

While the monograph is essentially sta- 
tistical in nature, Dr. Carpenter has for- 
tunately not hesitated to supplement his 
tables with clear and sane interpretations 
of their significance. His generalizations 
are carefully made and carefully qualified, 
and few exceptions can be taken to them 
by the most cautious student. 

CLYDE L. Kina. 


Perkins, Dexter. The Monroe Doctrine, 
1823-1826. Pp. xi, 280. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 

This is a detailed and scholarly account 
of the steps leading up to the promulgation 
of the Monroe Doctrine and its reception 
and effects in this hemisphere and in Europe. 
While it can scarcely be said that the study 
makes any startling contribution to our 
knowledge of the development of the policy 
set forth in Monroe’s message, the author 
has nevertheless rendered a valuable service 
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terms and literature of a sort one would 
equally expect from an economist who ` 
started to write a text on chemistry. 

It is the sort of book that economists will 
get the most out of. It is always fruitful 
for a specialist in one kind of science to try 
his hand at another. One need of the social 
sciences is to do away with bailiwicks. 
There is more need for the omnivorous 
reader in the world of scholarship today 
than ever before. The author of this book 
has, therefore, performed a service of no 


_mean sort. 


Crypve L. Kine. 


Bemis, Samurt Fraca. Pinckney’s Treaty. 
Pp. xii, 421. Price, $3.50. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. 


The scope of this work, recently awarded 
the Pulitzer prize for the best work in 
history published during the last year, is 
wider than the title indicates. It is really 
a very careful and minute study of our 
relations with Spain from the Revolution 
until the treaty was put into effect in 1796. 
Professor Bemis devotes about half the book 
to explaining the various questions at issue 
between the United States and Spain, the 
futile negotiations and the intrigues which 
took place between 1783 and 1793. The 
activities in the Southwest where Wilkinson 
attempted to make capital out of frontier 
discontent and the negotiations between 
Jay and Gardoqui are the principal themes. 
Then came the difficulties in Europe conse- 
quent upon the French Revolution and the 
wars which followed. As Professor Bemis 
has phrased it, the Pinckney treaty was 
“America’s advantage from Europe’s dis- 
tress.” Spain, or rather Godoy, the 
“Prince of Peace,” feared that Jay’s treaty 
with Great Britain was one of alliance 
which might perhaps result unhappily for 
Spain and so he agreed to a treaty which 
was to have great consequences. It 
granted the United States rights at the port 
of New Orleans which indirectly lead to our 
acquiring the Louisiana territory from 
France (p. 353) and it paved the way for 
the final ruin of Spain’s colonial empire in 
America. The book is excellent in its style 
and has a very complete accompaniment of 
mapsand appendices which make the under- 
standing of thereaderdoublyclear. Would 
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_ that we might have a long series of such 
monographs as the basis of a real diplomatic 
history of the United States. 

Roy F. Nicuois. 


Brumont, Perry. Return to Secret Party 
Funds. Pp. xlv, 211. Putnam. 

Poutuock, James K., Je. Party Campaign 
Funds. Pp. xi, 296. Alfred Knopf. 


These two books arrive at a time when 
the phase of politics which they discuss is 
most prominent. 

In Party Campaign Funds the author 
discusses the development of laws regulating 
campaign funds, expenditures in political 
campaigns within the last two decades, 
methods of raising and sources of campaign 
funds, and purposes for which funds are 
expended. In two concluding chapters the 

' Federal and state laws relating to campaign 
funds are considered. Not the least im- 
portant part of the book is the appendix 
which presents a summary table of state 
laws regulating campaign funds. 

The author in Return to Secret Party 
Funds has confined himself to one problem — 
the abolition of the secrecy of party funds. 
In this study, which was presented to the 
Senate by Senator Hitchcock and ordered 
to be printed, are discussed the origin, pur- 
pose, and effect of the movement to abolish 
the secrecy of party funds. In the preface 
extended remarks are given on the value of 
the Reed Investigating Committee. 

Anyone who is familiar with the scarcity 
of reliable studies on the subject of cam- 
paign funds will welcome these two addi- 
tions to the available material. In “Party 
Campaign Funds” the author has placed 
chief reliance upon the party financial 
statements, national, state, and local with 
some attempts made to supplement such 
information by indirect means. Only a 
start was made in discovering campaign 
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